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PREFACE. 



The Ninth Volume of the Magazine having arrived at iti termination, 

the duty devolves upon us of saying a few words on the subject. The 

impoFsibility of pleasing all is a truism universally admitted, but we may 

at least claim for ourselves an earnest and anxious desire to please the many. 

Our readers are the only judges whether that desire has been successfully 

carried into effect or not. We have been officially connected with the 

Magazine for upwards of six years, and daring that time it may naturally 

be expected that we have become tolerably familiar with the difficulties 

as well as the pleasures of editing a pubhcation principally designed for and 

belonging to the industrious portion of the community. We may have 

unmtentionally given pain to amiable but unpractised writers, when we have 

found ourselves compelled to abstain from publishing their productions, 

and we may, on the other hand, have seemed not over fastidious in admitting 

to our pages articles requiring polish and maturity of thought. We have 

always endeavoiu'ed to decline unacceptable articles with as little offence to 

the authors as possible, and we plead guilty to having occasionally inserted 

productions which were not entirely faultless. Our wish has been to encourage 

a love of literature amongst the members of the Order, and we have been 

disposed to look with a favourable eye on the attempts of young writers. "We 

have always had to bear in mind that we depended upon gratuitous labours, 

and that our correspondents were placed upon a very different footing to 

those who receive ample remuneration for their literary exertions. With 

different resources our matter might be of superior quality, though many 

articles grace our pages which would do honour to the most costly periodicals 

of the time, and we cannot thank sufficiently those tried and talented friends, 

who have so undeviatingly exhibited a disinterested willingness to aid us in 

our undertaking. Our contemporaries in the Order, who appear more 

frequently, have relieved us in great part from dwelling on temporary events, 

but we trust that no Number of the Magazine has appeared which does 

not contain something worthy the consideration and remembrance of the 

reader. The future must speak for itself, though we venture to express a 

confident hope that the experience of the past will be manifested in the 

improved matter and arrangements of our forthcoming volume. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY RATCLIFFE, P. PROV. G. M. 

It fa really gratifying to picture truly the life of a good and benevolent man ; and 
wlnft is more plouring is the personal knowledge of the sterling qualities of the subject 
of dda memoir. The task of writing the biography of an individual is at all times 
edenlatod to embairass the mind of the writer, as it is obvious he is indebted to some 
one for hSa information, or his personal acquaintance with the individual in question is 
tbe basia of Ua remarks. The latter, we are proud to state, is our case, and it would be 
▼ery irkaome were we to enumerate every worthy act of the individual under our pen. 
The Tarioaa progressive steps he has taken in the cause of Odd Fellowship neea no 
other embeHisliment, and we shall proceed at once with our narrative. 

The subject of this memoir is the eldest brother of our worthy corresponding 
secretary, and was bom at Tyldesley, on the 4th of November, 1808. On the opening 
of the Traveller's Home Lodge, on the 7th of December, 1833, he was initiated a 
member of the Order. He took an inferior office on the night of his entrance, and 
continued to serve his Lodge in the different capacities until he had gone through every 
office connected with it, in sach style, correctness, and urbanity, that his Lodge appreci- 
ated his services by presenting him with a silver medal, as a tribute of their esteem. 
Daring the time he was fulfilling the various offices in his Lodge, the attention, punctu- 
ality, and readiness with which he discharged his duties, soon pointed him out for a 
more responsible situation, and on the 25th of June, 1836, he was elected to the office 
of 6. M. of the District, which, with the offices of his Lodge, few men have passed with 
more credit to themselves and advantage to the Institution. The Chowbent District, 
at that time, did not number above 300 members, all of whom were of the working- 
class ; still good-vnll and friendship were manifested one to another. The majority of 
the members were not possessed of time or talent to detect the evils or abuses that are 
so liable to creep into the Institution, and such was the case in the Chowbent District, 
until detected by the subject of this memoir, who, immediately after taking office, found 
the District business had not been conducted in the style he had been accustomed to 
practice in his Lodge, and by his attention and perseverance he soon got rid of the evil, 
and protected the District from further imposition. He terminated his official career 
as 6. M., in the strictest confidence and esteem of the whole District. 

Daring the interval in which he held no office in the District, his unremitting 
attention to the interest of the Institution was called upon as often as if he had been in 
office; he devoted a great portion of time in attending (Committees, and auditing accounts, 
and whatever business was brought before the committee other than the preliminaries 
of the District, he was sure to be referred to, and his decision invariably gave satisfaction, 
even to the parties who were opposed. 
Vol. 9— No. 1— A. 



2 MEMOIR OF PIENRY RATCLIFFE. 

Notwithstanding his usefulness in the District, and his willingness to render eyery 
advice to his succeeding officers, he was unanimously elected to the oflSce of C. S., in 
June, 1839, although at that time he was serving the office of N. G. of a Lodge 
newly opened, called the Castle on the Hill Lodge. In this way he continued (o serve 
both Lodge and District for many years, daily gaining the confidence and good opinion 
of all who knew him. The members of the Utilis Lodge, although no more interested 
in his services than the rest of the Lodges in the District, unanimously agreed to present 
him with a silver snuff box, as a token of the high opinion they held of him in that 
Lodge. His incessant labours in the duties of C. S. were faithfully discharged year 
after year, until he was solicited to accept the office of Assistant Secretary, at the Board 
Room, which compelled him to resign his office of District Secretary at the next election, 
and the auditors of his accounts, on his tetirement, spoke to the following effect: — 

"We, the undersigned, having examined the books and accounts of P. P. C. S. 
Henry Ratcliffe, are happy to certify to their correctness, and express our high opinion 
of his services as C. S. of the District. The duties of the situation have been discharged 
by him for a period of six years, in a manner which reflects the highest credit upon 
himself, and to the entire satisfaction of the Lodges with which he has been connected. 
We are not acquainted with any who do not express their regret at his resignation of 
the office, and when we consider how seldom individuals who occupy public stations 
escape the ill-will and malicious observations of some with whom the just discharge of 
their duty brings them in collision; we deem it a high tribute to the character of 
P. P. C. S. Henry Ratcliffe, to be able to say that he has won the golden opinions of all. 
We bid a reluctant adieu to our subject, not because it is exhausted, but from a fear 
that the expression of our sincere respect may be regarded by some who are not 
acquainted with the individual, as excessive adulation. We trust we have not overrated, 
but underdrawn, the character of our friend and brother. 

Signed, 

P. V. WILLIAM DAVIS. 
P. G. WILLIAM SMITH. 
N. G. JAMES PARTINGTON." 

About twelve months previous to his engagement at the Board Room, he was 
piesented by the District with a gold watch and chain, as a testimony of their opinion 
of his services. The ready and cordial manner in which the call for some public 
expression of approbation of his usefulness was responded to at a time when the neigh- 
bourhood was suffering severely from the depression of trade, shows the deep appreciation 
which was universally entertained of his gratuitous labours. He did not confine his 
services to his Lodge or District alone; he had the whole Institution at heart, and his 
capabilities and talent were always in use. He was appointed to attend the Rochdale 
A. M. C, leaving his own private business under every disadvantage and inconvenience 
to attend that meeting. From that time business prevented him from attending the 
annual meetings until the Isle of Man A. M. C, when he was again elected, and at that 
meeting he was chosen one of the Appeal Committee, which continued until the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne A. M. C. 

P. P. G. M. Henry Ratcliffe has always been a working member of the Order, and 
whether in or out of office, he has acted upon the principle of conciliation, endeavouring 
to make a friend of every one. His constant study was the welfare of his District; his 
name was always at the head of any subscriptions where benevolence and charity has 
wanted his aid ; he has used every endeavour for the establishment of the Widow and 
Orphans' Fund, and is at present one of its trustees. 

In conclusion, we think the few observations we have made, with the above plain 
statement of facts, will speak sufficiently for him. He has been the parent of his 
District, and we take our leave of him by wishing him all the happiness and success he 
merits. His comparative elevation in life is purely the result of talent, united to 
persevering industry, and is alike creditable to himself, and the discernment of his 
patrons, for he is an Odd Fellow both in principle and practice. 

A P. G. 



THE DIRECTORS AND THE ORDER. 

Since tbe publication of our last number the Directors have issued their 
promised Address to the members of the Order, and have utated fairly and 
impartially their views and opinions on the all-enpp*ossin(^ question of finance. 
The document is ably written, and abounds with calm and dispassionate 
argupent. The Directors have not in the 8lij];htest degree blinked the question, 
but have exhibited it in all its bearings, so that every individual in the Insti- 
tution might have an opportunity of under^tandin;;^ the subject on which he 
was asked for an opi.iion. Whilst the Addrci^s is well-written, and the language 
terse and appropriate, there is a clear and homely famiharity about it which 
prevents it from being misunderstood by those who labour for their daily bread, 
and have neither time nor inclination to search for truth when it is involved in 
a labyrinth of far-fetched words, or overlaid with a profusion of high-sounding 
phrases. It has been the trick of the agitators to foment discord in the ranks 
of the Institution by means of the most.b.ombasitic and absurd appeals to the 
passions of the members. One unacquainted with some of the men who have 
thus tried to serve their own purposes and practise on the simphcity of their 
dupes, by means of exaggerated tirades and furious denunciations, would believe 
that Odd Fellows were the most persecuted and ill-used mass of individuals 
that had ever banded themselves together. To hear the eloquence of these 
patriotic labourers in the vineyard, it might be thought that they were animated 
and urg^ed on by the same fier)' and impetuous torrent which rushed through 
the veins of Bruce when he addressed his army at Bannock- Burn. They seem 
to have taken the words which Burns has assigned to the patriot king as their 
model, and appear actually to writhe under •* oppression's woes and pains" and 
"servile chains" — their " dearest veins" are to be drained in the cause of their 
wronged brethren, and usurpers and tyrants are to be scattered like cliaff by 
these men, who would fain appear as though their every blow dealt liberty. 
Alas! how different is the reality of the case. Instead of being martyrs in a 
good cause, it is themselves who would immolate victims on the shrine of their 
own insatiate ambition, and recklessly drag into ruin all those who are weak 
enough to listen to and beheve them. The gate is barred against themselves, 
and it is their supreme delight to drag others from the fold. Under the good 
old system of things, when men need only be told to be convinced, such persons 
as these might have held sway, but unluckily for themselves their day has gone 
by, and, unlike other favoi^red individuals, they have had the misfortune of 
being born behind and not in advance of their generation. 

The Directors are using every effort to remove the film which has hitherto 
obstructed the vision of the members, and to give them an opportunity of 
gazing upon the broad and unclouded day of truth. A new era has commenced 
amongst us, and the way we are now treading must, sooner or later, conduct 
us to an abiding-place of prosperity. . No great good was ever yet effected 
without great personal sacrifices having been made by those who attempted to 
carry it out, and the financial pioneers of our Institution could not expect to be 
made exceptions to the rule, or if they had such expectations, we need not say 
that they were grievously disappointed. It requires no small degree of moral 
courage to persevere Amidst the opposition of a portion of those for whose sole 
l^ood you are labouring, but it is fortunate for us that we have now in office 
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gentlemen who have the requisite amount of fortitude and determination to 
carry out the measures intended for the general weal, and who possess, in con- 
junction with firmness, the mental requirements to place their sentiments and 
opinions before the general body, backed by the necessary amount of sound 
reason. 

It is not our intention, in this article, to discuss the merits of either No. 1 
or No. 2 Scale, but those who have the interest of the Institution really at 
heart will do well to give the Directors' arguments in favour of No. 1 a careful 
and attentive perusal, in order that a rational and candid decision may be 
arrived at upon this great question. One thing is certain that the unprejudiced 
mind must necessarily be struck with the vast discrepancy which exists between 
the temperate and reasoning style of the Directors and the inflammatory and 
dogmatical one assumed by their opponents. The great point of the agitators 
has been to infuse into their hearers the idea that the Directors were the framers 
instead of the administrators of the laws of the Order, when those at all 
acquainted with the mode in which business is transacted at our Annual 
Committees must be cognizant of the fact that the most important of the 
resolutions are passed before the Directors for the ensuing year are appointed, 
consequently the present Executive body "had no more voice or influence in 
carrying the financial scheme into effect than was possessed by any of the 
members who were appointed delegates to the Glasgow A. M. C. We speak 
here of the influence which might be the result of their position as in connexion 
with the government of the Society, for the influence of superior talents and 
information always must and will have its due share of weight in all well- 
regulated deliberative assemblies. The present Directors were chosen by the 
free and voluntary act of a majority of the members assembled to represent 
their different Districts, and the leading opinions which they professed were 
known to those who supported them before they were elected. They had 
expressed themselves without disguise or sinister motives on each question, 
financial or otherwise, as it came before the meeting, and they were singled out 
from the mass as men whose labours were calculated to serve the cause in which 
they were enlisted. And here a striking contrast presents itself to the manner 
in which the Directors of the Order were formerly appointed, when compared 
with the mode now adopted in selecting the Executive body. When the 
Directors were appointed exclusively from the Manchester District any Lodge 
in the District might nominate a party as a candidate for the office, and the 
names of the individuals so distinguished were, as a matter of form, printed 
and circulated in the Quarterly Reports of the Order. This list was, however, 
of little service to the deputies assembled at the A. M. C, and, when called 
upon to give their votes, they had nothing to guide them but a string of names of 
men with whom they were for the most part entirely unacquainted. The parties 
were elected whether present or absent, and thus, without reference to ability, 
and without knowing anything of the persons of the candidates. Directors 
were placed in office, simply because they resided in the locality of Manchester. 
So little were the deputies interested in the matter that papers inscribed with 
the names of the individuals proposed were thrown promiscuously together, 
and the first drawn were those who were declared to be elected. It must at 
once be evident that from this system it was quite a thing of chance whether 
the Directors wtre in any way fitted for their office or not, and too often the 
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chance fell upon those who possessed none of the requisites for the high duties 
they were called upon to discharge. Many were absolute nonentities, and had 
it not been that the Corresponding Secretary was eminently qualified for his 
situation, and had a thorough knowledge of the machinery of the Institution, 
it would of late years either have retrogaded or become involved in such con- 
fusion as would have defied the exertions of the most energetic to have extricated 
it from the numerous difficulties which would have gathered about it. Now 
that full scope is given for the representatives of the Order to choose from the 
whole of the Districts, the influx of enlightened opinions brought into con- 
junction has been such as *to bewilder the weak vision of those of the old 
school, who did not care to trouble themselves with looking beyond the 
present, and who were satisfied if the resources at their command were sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of the day. llie prompt and decisive steps which the 
new Directory took on all occasions of vital emergency, and the extended policy 
which governed their actions were startling and disagreeable to the "lights of 
other days," and in consequence the seeds of opposition were sown and grew 
rapidly in the Manchester District, and the men who had hitherto trumpetted 
themselves forth as sticklers for the laws were the first to break them and set 
themselves up in opposition to those who were ap|)ointed by the highest tribunal 
to see that they were properly administered. Pope never penned a truer line 
than when he said " Envy does merit as its shade pursue," and the Directors 
who are now in office are living examples of the truth of the axiom. 

Let us inquire for a moment how these tyrants and usurpers of power (as 
they are termed) have acted in the execution of the trusts reposed in them by the 
Glasgow A. M. C. It has been the custom, on former occasions, for the 
Directors to be either passive and let the law take its course, or to adopt such 
stringent measures for its enforcement as to leave the malcontents no alternative 
but to obey or secede from the Order. One of these courses might have been 
adopted by the present Directory, and a great amount of trouble and anxiety 
might in this way have been avoided. But they did not shrink from the trust 
or responsibihty which had devolved upon them when they agreed to accept 
office, and they declined to act upon the limited information which had been 
brought forward at Glasgow. They found that the late Board of Directors 
had been misled by a passage in the Registrar General's Report in proposing 
two rates of payment for the same benefit. At many personal sacrifices they 
prosecuted their researches and discovered that the agricultural and manufac- 
turing Districts were in a similar position, or nearly so, and that the claim of 
exemption from a fair and equitable rate of contribution was no more valid with 
one class than the other, lliey, therefore, lost no time in endeavouring to 
remedy the error which had been committed^ and, as a temporary arrangement, 
allowed Lodges to choose which of the two Scales they would adopt for the 
regulation of their financial affairs. To the Directors personally it could be a 
matter of no moment whether Lodges paid sixpence or one penny to ensure a 
certain amount of benefit, but they felt that the general body looked to them 
for advice and support in the hour of difficulty, and they diH not shrink, 
however unpleasant and onerous the task, from doing all they could to dififuse 
abroad such information as they were able to collect for the purpose of 
instructing their brethren on the important question at issue. In furtherance 
of their object, all available documents liave been consiilled on the subject, and 
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days and nights of toilsome inquiries have been spent in the cause by some of 
the leading members of the Executive body. No pecuniary motives urged them 
on, and the only ultimate reward they looked forward to was such as could be 
furnished by their own conscientious approval. How were their exertions 
received by the agitators? The shafts of ridicule were aimed at them, but 
these glanced harmlessly aside, and deterred them not. Private character was 
assailed and misrepretjented in the most odious and disgusting forms, but this 
availed not. Motives of the most sordid and fraudulent nature were assigned 
to them, but this mode of attack was equally ineffective with the others. They 
have gone on with their deliberations and inquiries, and the result has been 
their recommendation, in the Address issued by the Directors, of Scale No. J . 
They support their recommendation by sound arj^ument and powerful reasoning, 
and, having done so, they leave it with the meml^ers of the Order to express 
their opinions by their votes as to which scale shall be adopted. Can anything 
be fairer and more satisfactory than such a mode of procedure? Every member 
of the Society can now say what steps he thinks ought to be taken for the 
good of all — every member can now state his own views upon the financial 
question — every voice may be raised either in assent oi; dissent, and the 
decisions of all will be recorded and have their due weight. It must not be 
saidthat the universal body is thwarted and checked in its progress by a section 
emanating from one locality, lliere is little doubt but what the next A. M. C. 
will be ruled in their enactments by the general voice, and, when the sense of 
the whole community is taken in the way proposed (and we know of none 
better) we believe there will be few hardy enough to assert that the majority 
shall not have the ascendant over the minority. 



A LAY FOR THE PRINTER. 

BY J. C. PRINCE. 
Author of ** Hours with the Muses,'* 



Who will deny the dignity of that enduring toil 
That penetrates earth's treasure-glooms, and ploughs her sunny soil ? 
That flings the shuttle, plies the hammer, guides the spinuinj; wheel, 
Moulds into shape the rugged ore, and bends the stubborn steel? 
That hews the mountain's rocky heart, piles the patrician dome. 
Leans to some lone and lowly craft beneath a lowlier home ? 
And who will say that my employ hath not the power to bless, 
Or scorn the humble hand that wields the wonder-working Press ? 

With ready finger, skilful eye, and proudly-cheerful heart, 
I link those potent signs that make the magic of my art; 
Till word by word, and line by line, expands the goodly book 
Wherein a myriad eyes, erelong, with eager souls will look. 
The lightening wit, the thunder truth, the tempest passion there. 
The touching tones of poesy, the lesson pure and fair — 
Stand forth upon the cleanly page, receive their outward dress, 
And to inspire an anxious world teem glowing from the Piesii ! 



A LAY FOR THE PRINTIR. 

What w«re the Poet's vision-life, his rapture-moods of mind ? 

His Godvrard aspirations, and his yearnings undefined? 

His thoughts that drop like precious balm in many a kindred breast, 

His graceful fancies, and his feelings gloriously expressed? 

What were his sentiments that make the hopeful spirit strong, 

His fervent language for the Right, his fiery 'gainst the wrong — 

What were they to a nation's soul — the multitude's— > unless 

They sprang in thrice ten thousand streams triumphant from the Press ? 

The star-seer — honour to his name — with art-assisted sight 

May travel 'mid the pathless heavens, and trace their founts of light; 

May weigh the planet, watch the comet, pierce those realms that be, 

Of suns that cluster thick as sands by Wonder's boundless sea — 

IVfay mark with quick exalted joy some nameless orb arise 

To shine a lawful denizen of earth's familiar skies; 

But these sublime and silent toils how few could know or guess. 

Save through the tongue that faileth not, the ever-voiceful Press? 

The student of the universe, the searcher of its laws. 

Whose soul mounts, link by link, the chain that leads to God the cauia; 

Who reads the old world's history in wond'rous things that lay 

'Tombed i'the rock-veins and the seas ere man assumed his sway; 

Who grasps the subtile elements and bows them to his will. 

Tracks the deep mysteries of mind, a nobler knowledge still; 

Who adds to human peace and power, makes human darkness less, — 

What warms, applauds, and cheers him on ? His own inspiring Press ! 

A proud preserver of the past, it gives us o'er again 

A Tully's golden tide of speech, a Homer's stirring strain; 

Reflects the glory of old Greece, Rome's stem heroic state. 

And tells us how they sank beneath the shocks of Time and fate; 

Virgilian grace, Horatian wit, it keeps for us in store, 

And every classic dream is fresh and lovely as of yore : — 

How had these treasures been consigned to "dumb forgetfulness" 

But for the mirror of great things, the recreating Press ! 

The Press! 'tis Freedom's myriad- voice re-echoed loud and long; 

The Poet's world-wide utterance of high and hopeful song; 

A trump that blows the barriers down where fear and falsehood lie ; 

A lever lifting yearning hearts still nearer to the sky ; 

In good mens' hands it multiplies God's oracles of grace, 

And puts them in a thousand tongues to glad the human race. 

Oh! Christian truth! Oh! Christian love! — twin fires that bum to bless ! 

What holier spirit than your own to purify the Press. 

And yet it is an evil thing, when wicked men combine 

To use it for some selfish end — some fierce or dark design; 

Who through it pour their poison-creeds, their principles of strife, 

To cripple, darken, and degrade, the social forms of life ! 

Oh! ye of strong and upright minds, from such unhallowed things 

Defend the mighty instrument whence peaceful knowledge springs ; 

Make it the bidwark of all' right, the engine of redress, 

The altar of our country's hopes, a chainless, stainless Press 1 
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ALAS! THAT WE SHOULD DIE! 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

Alas \ that we should Die I 
Leaye the feir earth, and all the flowers upspringing, 
Sunshme, and starlight, and the happy day, 
Lose the glad chorus of the wild birds winging 
In their free rapture to the cloudless sky, 
And Die to hejorffot in our decay/ 

Alas ! that we should Die ! 
That death should strike the young in the first morning 
Of their fresh innocence, and rend the ties 
That clasp around the blossoms — stern the warning; 
When the young buds before us wither 'd lie — 
We have not Abraham's faith, we mourn the sacrifiat. 

Alas! that we should Die! 
That the cold darkness of the grave should cover 
The emanations of the beautiful; 
Blight the rose garland of the bride and lover. 
And to the trumpet note of victory, 
Strike the young warrior's ear for ever dull ! 

Alas! that we should Die! 
And the glad senses lose their thrilling power, 
The melody of language soothe no more 
The delicate ear, no more the blest light shower 
Its thousand hues upon the raptured eye. 
And each voluptuous pleasure's charm be o'er. 

Alas! that we should Die! 
That the proud energies of thought and feeling — 
Star-crown'd imagintion's glorious reign— 
The brilliant eloquence like light revealing. 
The wealth that in the mind's bright chambers lie, 
Are meteors of the night pursued in vain! 

Alas! that we should Die! 
That from the poet's heart at once should perish. 
The Inspirations that are half divine; 
The bright intelligence that seeks to cherish. 
All thoughts that are sublime and pure and high — 
That death should desecrate so rich a shrine! 

Oh ! BLEST THAT WE SHOULD DIE ! 

And bear those glorious offerings of our being. 

Up to the foot of the Eternal Throne ! 

The untamish'd gifts of the all-wise, all seeing ; 

Youth, beauty, genius, yield without a sigh. 

Ere earth has shadows on their radiance thrown ! 

Oh! blest that we should Die! 
Weep not for those that win that golden portal, 
With all their jewel crowns, nor stain' d nor dim ; 
AU that they triumph'd in is now immortal. 
No blight shall on the deathless roses lie. 
Nor hush the seraph host's eternal hymn! 

Let us not fear to Die? 
The grave is but a path to life eternal. 
All human knowledge, waves upon the shore, — 
The spring of paradise is ever vernal. 
The fount of glory is for ever nigh 
And wisdom, power, and bliss, are eurs for evermore. 
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EDGAR VERNE Y: 

A TALE OP THE PASSIONS. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

True fiction hath in it a higher end 
Than fact ; it is the possible compared 
With what is merely positive, and gives 
To the cooceptive soul an inner world, 
A higher, ampler. Heaven than that wherein 
The nations sun themselves. 

FvsTus, BT Philip Jamks Bailit. 

CHAPTER I. 

Man who man would be. 
Must rule the empire of hinself ; in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
On vanquished will. 

Shkllbt. 
• 

I AM now about to write a history of my life — that life which has been such a 

tissue of wild and guilty acts, that uy details will almost assume the appearance of a 

mass of incongruities thrown together by a diseased brain. I am aware of this. I 

know that some scenes and passages in my narrative will be censured as improbable. 

The reader will find it difficult to believe that so depraved a specimen of human nature 

should ever have had existence save in the brain of the writer. Would it were so I I 

have no wish to impute to myself virtues or vices to which I have not ^ claim. I would 

willingly forget the past, but it is beyond my power to do so, and I write because I 

hare the hope that my vices may produce virtues, as medicine is extracted from poison. 

My family was respectable, and possessed a small estate, which had been for some 
time back inHerited by my ancestors. My parents were economical, and their annual 
receipt of rents enabled them, without the aid of commerce, to appear well in the eyes 
of the world. I was a twin-child, but my brother saw the light a few moments earlier 
than myself and thus by law was regarded as the elder. From my birth I was self- 
willed and violent. My brother's disposition was different. As we grew up our 
dissimilarity became still more apparent. I was dark as a raven, my brother fair as a 
g^l — I was irritable and revengeful, my brother placid and forgiving. I might have 
been his senior by many years, for I exercised a control over him, and exacted his 
obedience to my wishes as though he were a child and I had arrived at maturity. His 
gentle and unrepining spirit bore my tyranny and ill-humour without a murmur. If 
this perversity of disposition had been properly corrected in my early years, it might 
perhaps in a great measure have been eradicated, or at least I might have been induced 
to straggle with and partially curb it; but it too often happens that the faults of children 
are pardoned and sometimes encouraged, merely because they serve to amuse their ill- 
judging and weak parents. The authors of my being were quiet and inoffensive people, 
amiable, but incapable of strong and decisive measures. I might have been a changeling, 
an alien to their blood, I was so unlike them. I had a sister, an only fister, younger 
than myself — Rosalie — 1 write her name, and the hand that writes it withers not — I 
think of her, and the thought blasts not my brain — a demon dares to record the name 
of the angel he hath destroyed, and yet is permitted to exist ! I said I had a sister, an 
only sister — well — she was good and beauteous— I will not attempt further description. 
She was the sole beiag who attempted to reason with me on the necessity of endeavouring 
to check my passions. She pointed out to me the fatal results which might proceed 
from their unlimited indulgence, and I listened with patience^ a fiend would have 
listened — to the calm language of truth flowing from the purity of a sinless heart. I 
listened, repented, TOwed to struggle with and conquer my passions, and then — sinned 
again. It seemed as though my heart were a well of foul and baleful poison, from 
which a thousand serpents might have drawn their venom. The most trivial thing 
would rouse me into madness. 

Myself and brother were educated at a school in our own neighbourhood. The 
scholars were prinpipally boarders, boys from the city, destined to a commercial life. 
Amongat these was the son of an old schoolfellow of my father's. Theirs was one of 
Vol. 9--N0. 1— B. 
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the few town -families with whom we kept up an intimacy. Edmund Young had spent 
one or two of the vacations at our house, and my sister had paid a visit of two or three 
month's duration to his parents in the city. He had a sister, between whom and my 
own, during their short acquaintance, a girlish friendship had sprung up. They main- 
tained a correspondence, the outpouring of young and innocent souls. I had seen some 
of the letters of Lilias Young, and they spoke of one whom sin had never blighted, of 
a being whose gaiety had as yet been uudimmed by sorrow. There was one thing which 
I loved beyond ;Jl- others — music. I quarrelled with all my schoolfellows except 
Edmund Young. In ray moments of fury I avoided his presence. He was in possession 
of an accomplishment which afforded me pleasure. He played exquisitely on the flute. 
1 would sit and listen to his breathings until my very soul seemed to pass away and 
mingle with the melody. Music had the power of giving to me a new creation. I 
became *'a bodiless existence, born and dying with the blest sounds that made me." 
I was like some untaught child ot the wilderness becoming acquainted with its divine 
powers for the first time — the sounds appeared to my bewildered imagination as having 
an actual, tangible existence — I stretched forth my hand as though I could have grasped 
them — my breath became short and thick — I sobbed convulsively,, and then, burying 
my ftice in my hands, I would weep like an infant. The musician -^as well acquednted 
with my malignant and ungovernable temper. He knew how much I was hated by his 
companions, and be pitied me. He seldom refused to obey my calls for the exertion of 
his skill; others ridiculed and Idughed at my absurd devotedness, as they termed it, to 
the science of sweet soands — he ridiculed me not — he carefully avoided reasoning with 
me on the subject, or condemning my folly — heVas fearful of giving me the slightest 
pain. I saw this, but I was not grateful. I regarded him as I did the instrument 
he played upon, merely as the tool of my pleasure — friendship or gratitude I knew 
noth^ig of. 

My memory was strong as were my passions. I had no need of laborious application. 
What I once read, and read with attention, I seldom forgot. Will it be^Jaelieved that, 
gifted as I was with so retentive a mind, my advancement in learning was"slow, at least 
in such learning as was taught at the school. I could not brook the idea of studying 
an imposed task. My lessons I despised, and cast them aside without deigning to read 
them. This entailed upon me continual punishments. I cared not for the pain they 
inflicted, but the disgrace sunk into my soul. Disdaining to utter a single sound that 
might betray my sufferings, I violently clenched my teeth, and muttered vengeance on 
the inflictor. The master I deemed a tyrant whom I should have been justified in 
slaying. After any of these punishments, the moment I could escape I fled away to 
gloom and solitude, howling execrations, every vein burning and swelling as though 
torrents of molten lead were coursing through me. I would rend the branches from the 
trees — I would fling myself on the grass, and tear it up by the roots in the impotence 
of my rage; then I would plunge into the stream, and buffet the billows with mad and 
rapid strokes, until weak and exhausted by my exertions I was obliged to throw myself 
on the bank, where I would sit knawing my flesh in the agony of helplessness. 

I was in my seventeenth year, and was to leave school next vacation. An incident, 
however, occurred which caused me to quit it sooner. Edmund Young had been playing 
a favourite old and plaintive ditty, and I had been listening with my wonted emotion. 
The strain had ceased, and tears were chasing each other down my cheeks, when suddenly 
I was aroused from my dream by the sound of boisterous laughter. I started up, and 
dashing aside the branches of the arbour in which I was sitting, 1 saw a boy, who had 
long been an object of my particular aversion, almost convulsed with laughter at the 
strange gestures I had made use of during the°continuance of the air. This was enough. 
I rushed out with flashing eyes, and limbs quivering with rage. The offender fled, and 
I pursued him. He ran with rapidity, but I was strong and muscular, and soon over- 
took him, on the point of dropping with fatigue. I seized him by the throat — he 
resisted, but his feeble efforts availed him naught against my sinewy grasp. I cast him 
to the ground, and then spumed him with my foot. I kicked him, stamped upon him, 
struck his face with my heel until the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and 
then left him stretched upon the earth in a state of insensibility. I was glad to think 
of the effects of my cruelty, and flushed virith the joy of triumphing over an enemy I 
returned home. My victim was found covered with gore. An inquiry took place, and 
I was discovered to be the author of the mischief. I did not attempt to deny it — I did 
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BOt seek an excuse to palliate my conduct — the deed was done— I felt no compunction, 
and cared not for the consequences. A general cry of indignation followed the discovery. 
Hie master did not punish me by corporeal chastisement. No punishment which he 
could inflict was thought to be commensurate with my crime, and by his sentence, and 
tiie ttnirersal voice of the schoolfellows, I was expelled the school. # 

I returned to my parents, preceded by a letter explaining the cause of my dismissal. 
F&rems are ever anxious to view the conduct of their offz^pring on the most favourable 
tide, and, tiiough my offence elicited manifestations of disap])robatioo, the master was 
belie?ed to have extenuated the provocation and exaggerated the injury. This was the 
view my poor father and mother took of the matter — ipy sister's was different. She 
WW in it but the dawning of my crimes, the first of a long list of guilty acts, some 
destined to be far more fatal. 

CHAPTER II. 

Upon a tone, 
• A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 

And bis cheek change tempestuously. 

Byron. 

• 

It was shortly after my expulsion from school that Lilias Young came on a fisit to 

my sister. If ever a face were created which revealed at once its owner's soul it was 

her's. Not a feature but what teemed with expression: when sad, the moist eye, the 

bumbling lip, and the blanched cheek, spoke her sorrow more eloquently than a thousand 

words. She smiled, and you saw sadness pass away like a cloud chased by the brightness 

oCAe sun. I loved her — 1 became for a time an altered being — I would sit gazing on 

Wfiiie countenance motionless as a statue, until her eye caught mine, and she turned 

•WHywith crimsoned cheek from the ardentness of my gaze. I listened to her low 

Tflice— I watched each movement of her graceful form, as though a deity were speaking 

and moving in my presence. If she praised a dower I saw in it a hundred charms 

sodiscovered before — if she but touched an object, hovirever worthless, it became 

ludlowed in my sight. I was sick with the intensity of my passion. For a time 1 feaied 

to speak of my suit or even entertain the hope that I might gain the affections of Lilias 

Young. A few days were sufficient to conquer my dread, and I took a favourable 

opportunity to pour my secret in her ear. 1 prosecuted my passion with all the ardour 

of my disposition. My sister seconded my suit, for she augured from it the happiest 

results, and I was soon gratified by ascertaining that I bad wooed successfully. 

Jealousy is said to be a proof of love. With some it may be so, but it is often the 

oflbpring of selfishness, of a nature envious of all happiness save its own — of capricious 

and narrow-minded beings who are discontented only because she whom they profess to 

Kgaid, and whose welfare they pretend to be anxious to promote, tastes of joy and gives 

way to innocent mirth at other moments than those brief intervals when they are willing 

to dispense it by their presence. A smile, a look, a kind word, bestowed on another 

by Lilias Young, kindled in me a train of stormy emotions. I would leaye the room 

and endeavour to stifle the feelings which agitated me — I would recall the assiirances 

she had given me of her love, and strive to reason myself into calmness — all was in vain. 

That another could make glad that heart she had vowed was wholly mine — that another 

should meet the eloquence of those eyes which ought to gaze on me alone — that another 

should raise a smile on those lips which I had pressed — the thought stung me to 

madness. 

The term assigned for the stay of Lilias had long expired. A day for her return 
was often fixed, and as often protracted. At length an urgent letter from her parents 
obliged her to prepare for departure. We parted. I cannot paint the anguish which 
rent my bosom at our separation, and her ashy lips and trembling utterance told the 
agony of her soul as she spoke her last farewell. She was gone, and existence seemed 
a blank to me. 

I was returning home one night soon after the departure of Lilias Young. The 
season was the beginning of summer, and a glorious flood of moonlight overspread every 
object. Not a sound was to be heard save the low murmur of the wind through the 
trees, and so radiant jind beautiful did everything seem that I could have deemed heaveb 
was using earth for its mirror. I stood motionless, struck by the quiet and holy aspect 
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of the scene. A sensation of melancholy and disgust for myself came upon me, and I 
felt as though I were the sole dark and unlovely thing that defaced the landscape. I 
was young in years, but already steeped in sin, atkd bitter thoughts, such as I have often 
since felt — but, oh, a hundredfold in bitterness — gathered about my heart. It has ever 
ften thus with me, that remorse was the keenest, that my conscience was the most 
stinging when the scene was the brightest. In dark woods — in murky nights — amid 
howling blasts — on the waves of the ocean, when in its stormie&t moods, I have felt no 
compunctious visitings. Outward nature has then seemed to correspond and be in unison 
with my inward spirit. When the sun has been pouring down streams of splendour — 
when rivers have been sparkling, birds singing, flowers beautifying the earth and 
odouring the breeze — when merry voices have rang in my ears, and joy hath been 
everywhere, then hath my misery been the deepest. The sun's rays have seemed streaks 
of arrowy fire hurled at my defenceless head — the rivers have been transformed into 
sulphureous lakes — the flowers have appeared like reproachful eyes, and the songs of 
birds, and merry voices, have pierced my brain like the screeches of torturing demons. 
Now I was transfixed to the spot, and gazed around thinking on the past, and musing 
on what I saw. The branches were holding forth blushing blossoms — buds were sleeping 
at my feet, and all spoke of that approaching season when Nature scatters fragrance, 
loveliness, and plenty over the earth. I contrasted my own spring with that which was 
now before me, and reflected that as yet I had germinated little but noisome and 
poisonous weeds, which would hereafter, in all probability, produce nauseous deformity 
and blight. My meditations were interrupted. A stone, thrown by a strong hand, 
rattled through the branches, and fell harmless at my feet. I took it up — it was a 
destructive missile, and evidently meant to work mischief upon me. I immediately 
began to search around quickly and vigorously, but no one was to be seen. It was a 
slight circumstance, and I mention it but as the forerunner of a series of annoyances 
proceeding from the same source, which have been a bane to my existence, coming upon 
me at times and in places where I could least calculate upon them. Not being able to 
effect a discovery, and the train of thought into which I had fallen being broken, I 
iiastily resumed my journey, and soon reached my father's house. 
Countets of Wilton Lodge. Manchester District, 

(To be continued.) 
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WRITTEN IN THB WINTBR OF 1844. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

Lady, as now I write, the snow-flakes beat. 
With eddpng whirl, against my window pane. 
But wintry weather cannot chill the strain 

With which, in friendly warmth, thy worth I greet. 

Thy hours of life have only reached their spring. 
And love and hope twine flowers around thy heart ; 

O may joy's roses bear for thee no sting, 
And sorrow's blight be from thy fate apart. 

A fellow-wanderer in the fields where fame 
Oft lures its votaries with illusive spell. 

Hath breathed, sweet lady, blessings on thy name — 
He loves thee truly, and will guard thee well. 

Peace to ye both! — my fervent prayers ascend 

That blissful spirits may your steps attend. 
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•BEDFORD FAIR. 

BY JAMES WYATT. 

What a surprising place is this same Bedford, particularly when it exhibit? such, 
a splendid &ir as is held for two days at Michaelmas. On the first day it is quite 
carnival; — every face looks gay and fair-like, except that constitutionally-gloomy 
matton-pie-man with the square smoking tin. He never looks merry, nor do we believe 
thafhe can look merry. We recollect once to have seen him make an effort to smile 
when he won four tosses running of one of the pupils of the Harpur School, but this 
effort was of so spasmodic a character, that the charcoal fire in his tin appeared to have 
a livid hue, and the very pies themselves were almost rent asunder in their top-crusts. 
The unmoved philosopher appears time after time with the same cold, bilious expression ; 
—fair after fair sees him with precisely the same bright tin repository of luxury, and 
the same kind of little perked, steaming, one-hole-on-the-top, delicious pies. He 
exchanges few words with his customers, and, indeed, seldom deigns to address a word 
to any 'person which is not immediately connected with his profession. It is a matter 
of wonder how so saturnine a persopage can command so smart a connection in his 
trade; for our part the very pies would choke us were we to essay to taste them. 
How can so naturally repulsive a personage attract custom ? Why, let us look to the 
easterners, and see if any fresh light can be thrown on the subject; watch them for a 
minute as the steam from the tin is wafted round the corner by the same nor'-wester 
that conveys the vibration of his " all hot — toss or buy . ' ' Up comes a young gentleman, 
penny in hand, who, judging from his costume of fustian doublet, a deal too long in the 
sleeves, waistcoat of yellow, spotted with red, and corduroy continuations, must be an 
tgriculturist. The quality of a knight was known by his crest; so with this caste, and 
ako the purpose of his visit to the fair, at least the ostensible purpose. In his beaver 
he bears a true-lover's-knot of whip cord, a symbol unknown to our friends of the 
metropolis, and which often excites enquiry. It means that the wearer considers himself 
competent to drive team for any farmer who may choose to hire him ''while next 
Michaelmas, 'cos he don't stay again." And as he "#n't stay again" with his late 
employer, he visits the statute fair that he may meet with another master. Walking 
about in the fair has given him an appetite, and the steam from the tin has tempted 
him; the penny is laid oa the tin, a little crisp pie is produced, the pie-man tucks his 
thumb-nail through the upper crust to enable him to pour in a drop of gravy from the 
little tin with an elbow spoulE. Oh ! with what a relish does the pastry vanish. What 
would Vitelius of old have given for suck an appetite? But, hold! here comes another 
customer, what is he.^ Judging from his quick eye and roguish expression, second-best 
jacket worn threadbare at the elbows, trowsers ditto at the knees, beside being tight and 
exceedingly out-grown, we cannot err in pronouncing him to be ope of the pupils of 
the Harpur Schools. More sophisticated in these mutton-pie luxuries than the last 
customer, he tempts the fickle goddess, and tries his luck at a toss. Up goes the half- 
penny; '* Man!" says the pie-man; "It's a woman," says the youth, and as he takes 
the pie thus earned at half-price, he puts it under his ^hort jacket and looks cunningly 
round the comer to see if either of the masters be looking towards him. 

Leaving the pie-man to continue his profitable scheme, let us next examine the 
wares that are exhibited on the stall opposite. Sponge-cakes, Queen's-cakes, college- 
cakes, and cakes in all their respective varieties, with a oiultitude of buns and Bergami 
pears, lolly-pops and spiced ginger-bread nujts. These are all very delightful, but pray 
what is the meaning of that large mysterious -looking earthen pan so carefully covered 
with brown paper, and that pile of saucers, with a heap of spoons? Oh, look to the 
other side of the stall and the mystery is unravelled. That little boy and his sister 
have been treated by their grandmother to some of the contents of the brown pan, which, 
upon our inquisitive examination, prove to be baked pears! Many times and oft have 
we in our earlier days parted with our last halfpenny for a saucer full of these baked 
pears, and felt no envy towards the king himself, except that he had so much money that 
he could have baked pears all day long, whilst we were obliged to ])ut up with a 
periodical saucer full. And then the little Delf saucer with the blue sprig pattern and 
pewter spoon, seemed much more appropriate than the china and silver with which kind 
friends would indulge us in the holidays and upon high-day visits. At Bedford, however, 
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unlike other places, baked pears are not generally known by that term, but are called 
"Wardens,'' and although the name may, perchance, appear strange to the new visitor 
to the town, it will soon become familiar, particularly if the visit be about Michaelmas 
time. As soon as the month of September sets in, and throughout the winter quarter, 

Ipxeae articles are hawked about by a number of boys', who rouse the dreary shopmen 
wn the High Street, by bawling at the highest pitch of voice, the following chaste 
moreeau : — 

Smoking hot, ^ 

Piping hot, • 

Who knows what ? 
I am got 
In my pot ; • 
Hot bak'd wardens. 
All hot! all hot I all hot! 

The precise origin of the term warden is still merged in obscurity, although several 
laudable attempts have been made to rescue it by a respected committee of antiquaries. 
A keen investigation has been made, and progress has been reported. It appears that 
tibe term has been in use for ages, *'from the time whereof the memory of man is not 
to the contrary.'' This was the collective opinion of the body, and the several members 
then gave their individual opinions as to the origin of the term. Several of them were 
highly scientific, and exhibited great powers of penetration, and each gentleman's opinion 
was different from his neighbour's. Sundry consultations were held, but the only 
farther unanimous opinion they came to was, that in the archives of the borough there 
appeared no record of the corporation ever having made a grant of the title. We have 
not room to record the varj/pus opinions of the learned antiquaries, which we regret, 
but will give two of the moflst plausible. The first is, "that baked or stewed pears were 
invented and used as a great luxury by the prior and monks of Warden, an ancient 
monastery a few miles distant." The other and most feasible is, " that a man named 
Warden, residing in an adjacent village, grew great quantities of- these pears, and for 
many years regularly attended Bedford fair and market to dispose of them." 

After this digression we will again return to the fair. St. Paul's Square is nearly 
filled by that ancient attendant at fairs, "Scowton's Pavilion," which is attracting 
especial notice. Whilst Messrs. Clown and Pantaloon are sitting cheek by jowl cracking 
jokes and walnuts, the Emperor of Tartary, in a splendacious costume of glazed cambric 
and spangles, promenades in front of the stage, reminding the public that "the Players, 
the Players, the London Players" have arrived, and earnestly entreating them to embrace 
thi^ opportunity of witnessing "the most wonderful performances ever offered to public 
notice, comprising the * Mountain Torrent, or the White Spirit of the Waters,' *Timour 
the Tartar,' * The Bloody Turret, or the Fiend in anguish-,* after which a Pantomime 
will be introduced, together with a variety of comic singing and other entertainments ; 
the whole to conclu^^e with the laughable farce of * Hookera Snivy, or the Milkmaid's 
Mistake.' " Such an extraordinary bill of fare of course attracts multitudes to the 
boxes, pit, and gallery, which look all alike, except for the name. Whilst the "interior 
is undergoing the process of filling, some grand performances are exhibited to the 
spectators, *^rfree, gratis, for nothing." Several personages attired most magnificently 
with long trains, borne by unhappy-looking children wearing scanty frocks, promenade 
the stage to show how the thing was done by the Queen and her Ministers at the Coro- 
nation. This being concluded, the important personages relieve their attendants by 
flinging the trains across their own shoulders and walking off the stage quite like 
''common people," having sunk all their royal and aristocratic dignity with the last bar 
of "See the conquering hero comes!" and the band immediately strike off with one of 
Paine's "First set;" and four gentlemen, with the like compliment of ladies, go through 
the several figures, presenting a most singular appearance. Harlequin swings the 
Spectre of the Waters, Clown performs the dos h dos with the Empress of Hungary, 
Tun Bobbin the chass^Zf with a fac simile of Taglioni, a Highland Chief the ladies' chain 
with the Hottentot Venus. At the finish of the last figure the two latter join the money- 
taker in discussing the merits of a pot of Newland and Pestell's fourpenny. The 
manager then calls out, "All in and begin," and the musicians, with the rest of the 
company, dive under the green baize partition, and the performances commence. Here 
we will leave them, feeling quite unable to do justice to them, and walk to the little 
opening at the back of the Cross Keys, from whence shouts, long and loud, proceed. 
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There is Mr. Childs, the jovial, timber-legged proprietor of the swing boats, standing 
on a little platform, turning the handle and causing four car-loads of little fellows to 
mount in the air twenty times for a half-penny. A little beyond this there is a lovely 
treat foi; the juveniles in the shape of the round-abouts. This is by far the most 
attractive affair. The frame contains six wooden horses for young gent}emen, and two 
chariots, two railway carriages, and two steam-boats for young ladies, and as tl)ey 
whirl round and round, they shout, blow trumpets, and whistle most tremendously ; 
but the noisiest of the very noisy is that chubby green-coat boy with the tin horn, astride 
the piebald horse bearing the name of ''^j^lexander'' on his neck. Among the passengers 
in the chariots we recognise our two little friends, the rosy-cheeked boy and his little 
sister whom we noticed eating baked wardens at the stall. Their good-natured grand- 
mother, bless her good kind heart, has given them another treaty and stands hard by 
resting on her umbrella, watching their gladsome faces as they whirl round so merrily. 
Higher up the town inspiring strains of martial music fall upon the ear; they come 
from the recruiting party who are enlisting the ''sons of the soil" in her Majesty's 
service. Three sergeants march in front with firawn swords, real twords^ which tiie 
countrymen and their maidens true, look upon with astonishment; and Sally clings ten 
times tighter to Thomas's arm lest he should be seized with the martial mania that is so 
r&pidly spreading through the fair. Following the sergeant, march three corporals 
bnnging up the rear of awkward squads, who miss the step, and what with heels loaded 
with hob nails, and heads with beer, they march in most approved confusion. Pointing 
to the streamers of ribbon frying from their straw hats, they look to their mates that 
ve passing, and try to tempt them into the same bright prospect of earning laurels and 
glory, and becoming brilliant successors of Wellington. The drum and fife come after, 
and strike up most fiercely. One tall sun-burnt ploughman has been so captivated 
^th the bright scenes pictured by the sergeant, that he has eagerly accepted the shilling 
*odd)e ribbons, and flourishing his ground-ash stick in the air, fancies himself already 
^Chayneyt cutting down the pig-tailed natives and pocketting their 8icc<B silver. A 
sliort young girl with a flushed face and terror in her eye, hangs round him and tri^s to 
drag him away; but with him it is ''honour before love,^* and so heedless is he of the 
preference of bis former peaceful lot, that he drags himself away and chaunts out — 

Drums is beating?, colours flyinfc, 
March, brave boys, there'^s no denying, 
Ev>e-ry man w4th a musket an his shoulder. 
Loaded wi' ball and primed wi' powder. 
Darling; fare- well, my darling gal, 
There's no retreating — darlbig farewell. 

'Hie crowd closes round, the poor girl is shut out, and in a comer behind a cart she 
pours out her bitter tears:— What can have come to Reuben that he should have left 
her and 'listed for a sojer. How could he have drank so much beer ? Bitterly will he 
lament his folly on the morrow. How different are the feelings of the villagers at the 
Bull and the Robin Hood, dancing to the tunes scraped by the gipsy fiddlers. How 
happy and hot they all look; but what the dance is we cannot tell. It is something of 
a double reel, vrith a little fandango, a bit of a fling, and a great deal of stamping. 
Happy people ! 

The dance is finished, and we will leave them to the enjoyment of the next, and 
conclade by wishing them all "good places at service" and many happy meetings at 
Bedford Statty. 

Maiden Queen Lodge, Bedford. 



NEGLECTED GENIUS. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN, 

No ! not in vain has heaven bestowed 

The gift of poesy ; 
Tho* all unhonor'd be thy lyre, 

By earthly praise or fee. 
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Humble and rude perchance thy lot, 

Unmark'd, unknown thy name, 
And songs that thrill thy secret heart, 

Perish without their fame. 
And thou may'st struggle with the world, 

Amid the common throng, 
And bear uncheer'd the common lot 

Of toil, and grief, and wrong. 
No heart may echo back thy thoughts. 

No ear regard thy lay. 
And all thy bright aspirings fade 
, With life itself away. 
But deep within thy soul is hid 

A talisman divine ; 
The jewelled orient cannot boast 

A treasure likt to thine. 
A ray of that immortal light 

Which sinless Eden knew. 
Has left its glory on thy heart, 

Its visions to embue. 
The sphrit of the beautiful 

Is smiling by thy side, 
An angel pilgrim evermore 

The poet^s steps to guide. 
A cloud, a pebble, or a leaf, 

Aye, even the simplest weed 
Seems blent with marvel and with joy 

No other eye can heed. 
Link'd with each bright intelligence 

That haunts us tho' unseen. 
Thy thoughts sublimed and purified 

Spring from the rude, the mean. 
And sordid thralls of earth to share 

A transport undefined, 
Snatched like Promethean light from heaven, 

The sovereignty of mind. 
Then chafe not, fret not that thy lays 

Die on the common ear. 
Their music has an echo heard 

Within a brighter sphere. 
The unheeded wild flowers idly crushed 

Amid the vernal rain. 
Give up their perfume to his throne 

Who form'd them not in vain. 
And not one pure or glorious thought 

The poet's heart may frame, 
But is an incense offering 

To the Eternal name. 
Within its prison house of clay 

The undying spirit soars, 
Wing'd by those bright aspirings which 

Impassioned Genius pours 
Still upwards to the source of light, 

And may we ever dare 
To trust the glory veiled on earth, 

May shine unshadowed there! 
Leeds, 1845. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECTS OF ADVERSITY ON THE 

EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 

" Sweet are the uses' of advereitf, which, like the toad, ugly and renomoust wears jet a 
precious jewel in its head."— Suakmpkkk. 

No one can contemplate the history of men of genius without heing struck with 

the melancholy conviction that calamity is the badge of almost all their tribe. Every 

page of their biography teems with a recital of their fufferiugs and their wrongs, their 

struggles fur distinction, their continued rfforts to escape from penury and neglect. 

What are the causes for this infirmity of noble minds? Is it that the literary character 

is more susceptible to misfortune than others — that the ** genus irritabile" makes them 

thin-skinned and sensitive, and that thus ordinary evils are borne with less fortitude 

and rendered more conspicuous, in this delicate class? All of these reasons have been 

assigned, and with truth, in the majority of cases. Experience, however, teaches us 

that the wayward child of genius too often spurns the beaten track of wealthy and 

wanders erratic through the mazes of his own creative fancy; ignorant of the every -day 

use of riches, he does not seek the acquirement of them, even as the means, much less 

as the enJ, of his existence, and recks not of ''the tide which leads to fortune.'' The 

wares with which he deals suit not the common market; the t^upply often precedes the 

demand, yea, by a whole age, and the unfortunate producer, after languishing in 

obscurity, leaves the harvest of his genius to be reaped by posterity. But sad as at 

first sight is such a picture, a closer view reveals a briiihter aspect. There are con* 

solations fur genius which the learned only know. Not only do these children of 

inspiration revel in the charms of their own creation, but they feel a foretaste of that 

fame which is their eventual inheritance, and, piercing the veil which obscures the future 

from common t-yes, they look through a long vista of coming glory, and become insen* 

sibleto "the clings and arrows of outrageous fortune." We need not, however, pause 

to admire h<>w genial is the ray which genius sheds over adversity. Our wonder will 

be more excited, and our observation better rewarded, at beholding the radiance of that 

beam, not alone unquenched amid the deep gloom of poverty and distress, but delighting 

to play where the night of adversity is longest and darkest, seeming as it were to kindle 

into greater brilliance at every fresh blast of frowning fortune. An inquiry into the 

history of genius will prove this to be somethina^ more than a poetical figure. It would 

almost appear, from the numberless examples which such a record furnishes, that 

there is a power in adversity itself peculiarly favourable to the developement of ceni-C, 

and that the brilliant emanations of mind which delight us in the poet, the philosopher^ 

and the painter, are not merely coincident with, but often owe their exhibition to, 

the adverse circumstances which have operated upon them in the character of a 

stimalus. Like a flower which yields up its fragrance more copiously the more we crush 

it -so does true genius seem to flow the more freely the more it is trampled on, and 

rises from every fresh struggle with renewed strength and impulse^ 

To illustrate the truth of these observations it may suffice to enumerate a few 
among the many who have battled through poverty and misfortune in their ascent to 
fams and di-ttinction. Johnson, Goldsmith, Franklin, Otway, Bloomfield, Burns, 
Ferguson. G^fford, Bsn Janion, Thomson, yea, the mighty Shaknpfre hinuelft with 
Ma^silion, Fletcher, Rousseau, Drydi;n,and others, rose amid the most humble avoCbtions* 
Ariosto, Cervantes, Corneille. Cowley. Collins, Chatterton, Spinosa, Spenser, and TassO) 
were mostly cradled in poverty, and continued struggling with adversity to the end of 
their existence. '*The son of a sword maker, a potter, and tax gatherer, were the 
greatest of the orators, the most majestic of the poets, and the most graceful uf the 
satirists of antiquity, vizi Demosthenes, Virgil, and Horace."* Many of these were, 
doubtless, stimulated by necessity to give the effusions of their genius to the world) 
others owed their greatness to their high aspirations after fame, and to the unquenchable 
desire to lift themselves out of obscurity into eminence and distinction. Had such 
men been nursed in luxury, had wealth been their early portion, or had they at 
once enjoyed power and patronage, it is not inconsistent with experience to believe 
that the moving impulses of their genius would have been wanting, and that the world 

nrbTMtt. 
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might have been deprived of their greatest efforts. *" To connect," says an aeute writer, 
** great fortune with great genius, creates one of those powerful but unhappy alliances, 
when the one party must necessarily act contrary to the interests of the other;" and 
he further adds, "there is a poverty which confers independence, it is indeed the first 
step to genius." The temptations of wealth have often exerted a fatal effect in 
repressing the ardour for intellectual pursuits, to a degree greater than did ever the 
obstructions of indigence. Indolence is too often the result of rich possessions, and 
from the haunts of splendour, from the circle of rank and fashion, genius turns indig« 
nantly away, to seek in solitude and comparative obscurity a more genial element for 
the»developement of its powers. Burns, so often quoted as the persecuted child of the 
muses, would perhaps have lost all his bright enthusiasm of song had he breathed long 
the enervating atmosphere of rank and fashion. Hear his own confession on his 
entrance into Edinburgh. *' I feel," says he, "that the glare and intoxication of a city 
destroys that habit of self-communication so necessary to the efforts of genius." 
Congreve is said to have written nothing when he was enjoying affluence, for his 
works were chiefly composed before his twtnty-sixth year. The genius of Steele 
appears never to have been so pure, nor so ardent, as at that period when he forfeited 
an estate and enlisted as a soldier. It was while on guard, in this capacity, that he 
wrote a play called the "Funeial," and an essay of considerable merit, entitled "The 
Christian Hero." Robert Dodsley also composed the best of his works under apparently 
the most adverse circumstances. He was employed in the menial occupation of a 
footman when he wrote an excellent play called the "Toy Shop," and a poem which, 
in allusion to his situation, he entitles the "Muse in Livery." The enervating effects 
of prosperity are well illustrated by the example of Bishop Wafson, who gave up his 
pursuits on chemistry the instant he obtained their limited reward; and the laboratory 
closed when the professorship was instituted. He tells us that "he preferred his larches 
to his laurels." Wilkes formed splendid ideas of the performance of some literary 
work, for which he might be supposed to have possessed ample capabilities. "Warmed 
by a literary love, he intended to enlarge the edition of Churchill, and to write a 
history of England, but his office of Chamberlain, and his possession of affluence, 
led to his leading the life of a voluptuary. "f Thomson, was so poor when he first 
came to London that he had not even the means of purchasing a pair of shoes, and 
sold a portion of his great work, "The Seasons," to supply his necessities. Had he 
basked in prosperity, would his genius equally have exhibited itself? Another passage 
in his history furnishes a ready answer to the question. Behold him subsequently living 
in ease and affluence — no effusion flows from his pen — his poeric labours are at once 
suspended, — nor was it until he lost his place by the death of the Chancellor Talbot 
that he resumed his literary occupations; and, asked by the Prince of Wales the state of 
his affairs, he answered "that they were in a inore poetical position than formerly." 
It was the conviction that an absence from prosperous scenes facilitates the contem- 
plations of genius that led Des Cartes to hire an obscure house in an unfrequented 
quarter at Paris, where he passed two years in study, unknown to "his associates. The 
advantages of solitude had, doubtless, a charm in this humble choice — a condition which 
the child of adversity by birth inherits, and which genius in high places sighs in vain for. 
Adam Smith withdrew himself from his friends, and was unheard of for ten years, during 
whi(^h period he laid in those vast stores of knowledge, and planned that great work which 
hasimmortalised him. Curabei land wrote his " West Indian" in an unfurnished apartment 
of a small farm house, where he had sought a quiet seclusion from the mansions of the 
great. St. Pierre's celebrated work, the " Studies of Nature," was composed in a garret, 
"And here," says the author, *'amid profound solitude, and a most enchanting horizon, 
I enjoyed the most exquisite pleasures of my life." A small room in an obscure house 
was select;ed by Addison for the composition of one of his best plays. The foregoing 
examples are not cited so much as instanced of adyersity, but rather as coUatersd 
evidence of the facilities which are possessed by men of genius in pursuing their inquiries, 
when they are in a state which resembles adversity, viz: in solitude, unknown, uncared 
for, and unsurrounded by the luxuries and even the domforts of life. The ereat Verulam 
often complained of the disturbances of his public life, and rejoiced in the occasional 
retirement he stole from public affairs. Lord Clarendon cultivated in three several 
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retirements, the Spanish, French, and Italian literature. Home Tooke's celebrated 

work, the "Diversions of Parley," bears the name of the spot at which, during the 

period of its composition, he secluded himself; and Cicero likewise has given the names 

ofbij villas to the works which he wrote there. Cardinal Poli^nac was lon^ prevented 

by his pablic occupations from producing a work ; at length, one entitled "Anti Lucretius" 

was written during two long exiles, which afforded him the leisure he coveted. So 

impressed indeed with the advantages of seclusion h:ive some great men appeared to be, 

80 resolately have they sought to shun the blandishments of society, that they have even 

sacrificed wealth to descend to that humble level from which others more commonly 

seek to rise. Thus Sophocles, absorbed in his devotion to the mu^es, became so indifferent 

to the acquirement of wealth, and so careless of bis property, that he was thrown into 

prison under the imputntion of neglecting his family. Wlien, however, he brought 

forward a tragedy recently composed, his judges at once acquitted him, and no longer 

wondered that the possession of wealth should only prove an incumbiance to one whose 

mental treasures so much abounded. The Abbe Cottin is likewise said to have incurred 

^unhappineas of inheriting a large fortune. Having resolved to make over the entire 

balk of it to one of his heirs, his other relations brought the learned Cottin into court 

ander the accusation of madness. The judges allowed the accused to address them from 

the sermons he preached, which they found so replete with good sense, sound reason, 

ud erudition, than they declared they themselves would be amenable to the imputations 

of madness, did they condemn a man of letters who was desirous of escaping from a 

fortnne, which had only served to interrupt his studies. Altieri is similarly recorded to 

have given up his estates to his sister in order not to be distracted in the management of 

then from his poetical studies. It is related of Barry, the celebrated Irish artist, that, * 

fiofiog himself a constant haunter of taverns, he imagined that his expenditure of time 

WIS occasioned by his having money, and, to put an end to the conflict, he threw the 

little he possessed at once into the Liffy. These anecdotes are not only interesting in 

themselves but serve to shew how inimical is sometimes the possession of wealth to the 

free developement of literary excellence — how the busy scenes of public life, and the 

seductive pleasures of society, tend to trammel the minds of great men, proving fatal to 

]^fonnd meditation and that ** loneliness and raciness of thought" which are essential 

to the successful efforts of true genius. We may also, from these instances, be reconciled 

to some of the ills which genius is heir to, and in some instances rejoice at the sweet 

OSes of adversity. Liet us now turn to a source of deeper solitude, a seclusion mors 

profoand than neglected poverty creates, but from the darkness of which the electric 

spark of genius is all the more brightly evolved. Let us contemplate exile and 

imprisonment, which have been the frequent fate of the learned in all ages, and we shall 

find the indomitable mind remain free, while its earthly tenement is captive; for, under 

such circnmstances, the spirit of genius delights to rove unfettered and take a wider 

ran(^, as if in mockery of the chains which bind the body. Hence, to men of letters, 

*' Stone walls do not a pi ison make. 
Nor Iron bars a caf;e ; 
Minds, innocent and quiet, taks 
Ttiat for an hermitage." 

It is observed by D* Israeli, that *' Imprisonment, so far from disturbing the man of 
letters in the progress of his studies, has unquestionably greatly promoted them." Let 
us glance at a few illustrations of the truth of this remark. The name of Sir Walter 
Raleigh suggests itself as an eminent example. During an imprisonment of eleven 
years, his untiring energy, shut out from the sphere of its wonted display, found vent 
in the busy employment of his pen, whence resulted that stupendous effort of his genius, 
his History of the World, a work which will ever remain as a monument of his literary 
industry, and of the resources which calamity can create for the man of learning. 
Grotins, the celebrated Dutch philosopher, did not spend unemployed the period of his 
imprisonment ; it was there he wrote several of his compositions, and planned the erudite 
work which immortalises him. It was during a long banishment among the barbarians 
inbabiting the shores of the Black Sea, that Ovid relieved the tedium of exile by some 
of those rich effu-^ions of his genius whi9h make him remembered by posterity. The 
great work of the immortal Cervantes was first designed, and the early part written, 
whilst the poet was in captivity in Barbary. Our own Runyan's scarcely less celebrated 
Pilgriins' Progress, occupied the genius of its author while he was ooiifin«d in Bedford 
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gaol. Simon Ockley, a learned student of oriental literature, wrote his celebrated work, 
the *' History of the Saracens," in two volumes, in Cambridge gaol. "I have, at last." 
he writes, "found leisure in ray confinement to finish my history, which I might have 
hoped for in vain in my perplexed circumstances." Boethius, when in prison, deprived 
of all access to books, sought consolation in the contemplation of philosophy, and a 
most erudite work, thus entitled, bears testimony to the vast mental resources he possessed 
for 9uch H purpose. Buchanan, the elegant historian of Scotland, when imprisoned at 
Coimbra, in Portugal, produced his celebrated Latin version of the Psalms, as a task 
of penance, which had been imposed on him. Fleta, a well known law produc'ion, was» 
as its name implies, written in the Fleet, where also Howell, author of** Familiar Letters," 
composed many talented works. The learned Selden occupied the solitude and leisure 
which captivity afforded, to give to the world some of the rich stores of his mind. The 
poetical genius of Tasso, when confined in a monastery at Ferrara, under the imputation 
of madness, found vent in some of the best of his minor productions ; and perchance in 
the dim seclusion of his lonely cell, the imagination of the )>oet cres^ted those glorious 
scenes which adorn his subsequent works. The Bastille is distinguished for other causes 
than those of the many victims of cruelty it has enclosed ; among the eminent men of 
which it has been the receptncle may be mentioned Voltaire, who composed a celebrated 
tragedy during his imprisonment. In the same place, an eminent writer produced, in 
.thirty-two volumes, a French translation of the Bible. De Foe, George Withers, 
Sir William Davf nant, and Robert Heron, alike suffered captivity, and employed the 
leisure it afforded in writing; the last name (Heron) died in Newgate, and in the midst 
of hi; distresses and privations was so elevated by genius as to entitle his last work the 
• •* Comfort of Life." But perhaps the most interesting because the most important 
use resulting from imprisonment, displays itself in the instance of the Marquis of 
Worcester, who, when a state prisoner in the Tower, made the first discovery of the 
powers of steam. It was amid the solitude to which he was condemned that his mind, 
feeling itself free and unrestrained, took that wide and profitable excursion into the 
regions of science ,of which his work entitled the Century of Inventions is the glorious 
result. The fact that this celebeated effort of his genius and industry contains hints of 
many subsequent discoveries in science and the arts, is a proof of the originality of the 
author's mind, and leads us almost to rejoice at the opportunity his captivity afforded 
him of giving his talents such uninterrupted scope. 

Let us pass now from this form of adversity to another calamity, apparently of the 
most inconsolable nature, and under which a few of the most illustrious of our kind 
have laboured. It is the loss of sight ; an evil, h »wever, which so far from deadening 
thrt efforts of genius, has been the means of facilitating and strengthening them; for 
deplorable as is such a privation to ordinary mortals, to the chosen and inspired few it 
has frequently been the cause of developing new and untlioughtof powers, and has led to 
a concentration of other faculties, amply atoning for the loss of that one. The inward 
light burns as it weie with a condensed and stronger brilliancy, when knowledge at **one 
entrance is quite shut out," and from the unexplored storehouse of his mind the sightless 
genius pours forth the hidden treasures which had long been garnered there. Our 
immortal Milton wrote, or rather dictated, his Paradise Lost after his blindness, when 
dismissed from all official appointment, and when, to use his own words, ** he had fallen 
on evil days and evil tongues, while darkness and danger encompassed him round." 
Amid such adverse circumstances did his daring genius take its noblest flight. How 
advantageous, perhaps, to the loneliness of his thoughts and the concentration of his 
powers was it, that 

•• So thick a drop serene had quenched his orbs, 
Or dim suflUsinn veiled." 

To such a calamity, perchance, we owe it that this first-born son of fame, shut out from 
the external world, drew from the rich well of his own deep mind th -se priceless gems 
which, strung, not like pearls at random, but with a master hand, have formed an 
immortal wreath of glory. The blindness of Homer, a kindred spirit, failed to depress 
the genius of the noble bard, whose muse flowed currently as ever. GiUileo, too, 
dictated his elements of algebra during this state. Bu^ a ra >re remaikable illustration 
exists in the case of Saunderson, who lost his sight when only one year old, and from 
Hm leisurt he ei^oyod for tiie cohivation of his mind and the aoqnisjtkm of knowkd^ge. 
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became the most eminent mathematician of his time. This abstruse snience would, 

iadeed, seem to require that peculiar conci^ntration of mental power wl.ich the loss of 

sigbc 80 signally favors; hence, the celebrated elements of Enler were coiupo-ed during 

' the biiodaess of that didtinguished man, and under the same keen infliction Dr. Moyes, 

another mathematician, developed his superior capacity. The town of Manchester has 

gireo birth to a celebrated blind genius nam.^d Joan Metcalf, fa niliarly known as blind 

Jack. He was distinguished for his knowledge of the construction of roads, many of 

which he plrojected and improved. Music is another facul y which has been successfully 

caltitrated by the blind. John Stanley, an eminent organist, was blind from his birth; 

and th-^ Rsv. Dc. Blacklock lost his si^ht when two months old. The latter di tiiiguished 

hiouelf in many branches of literature and the arts, especiilly as a poet and musician. 

It will be remembered that.Mi«s Williams, the co npmlm of Johnson, was deprived of 

light, and her literary acquirements were by no means insignificant. The resources of 

which mauls capable, during the loss of some essential faculty, are no where more signally 

ahibited than in the instance of Holford, the blind traveller; and the authenticity of 

his narrative derives a peculiar charm from the very method which this privation 

obliged him to adopt in seeking information. Instead of consulting books, he gleaned 

from the inhabitants themselves of the various places he visited, such a h story of their 

naoDers and institutions as is at once graphic and original, eliciting at the same time 

^impressions of those who were his teachers. It were easy to shew, by numerous 

examples, that the shifts to which g* nius has been put, under some physical defects, 

have led to the happiest results, furnishing them a siimulus to pursue their inquiries in 

l^me new and unexplored channel in which their ingenuity has afterward signally 

^i^yed itself. Tbus the toes have been used instead of hands, and the left hand in 

fhee of the right, as in the instance of Rugendas, a celebrated painter. There are 

prirations, however, of another kind than the loss of a corporeal faculty, whose effects 

hare been similar in eliciting the powers of genius. The absence of the ordinary means 

of acquiring information which poverty occasions, whih it throws tt>e mind on its own 

ivaources, at the same time enables i to fhcape from the injuiious restraints of a forced 

or mechinical ed icatioa, trammelled by which, th^ man of original powers might have 

been urged out of the bent of useful inquiry and h>ive lost those ennobling impulses 

which he derives in his conquest over difficulties. The want of costly instruments 

Becess>try to illustrate his views by experiment, suggests to the philosopher some 

iogeaioas expedient which not only supplies the place of the implements beyond his 

nach, but taxing ingenuity, and exerci«ing mechanical skill, confers upon the hardy 

atndent a new and an inventive faculty. It is recorded that Herschell, the great 

aatroQomer, being, perhaps foi tunatel y , unable to purchase a telescope, was led to construct 

oneh'mself, to much more potent in ics powers, that probably to this we owe the 

important discoveries he made among the heavenly bodies, which might else have 

remaioed invi.4ble to mortal ken. So Ferguson, failing through poverty lo obtain 

^ks on his favourite stuuies, was ie<] unaided to pursue his original inquiries. 

Heia^eniously.coustructed the apparatus necessary for experiment, and hence arrived 

At a knowledgf* of t'le laws of .mechanics before he was aware that any work existed on 

the subject. Had be at once gained, through books, the information he sought, that 

lubit of patient and persevering research which characterised hiia succet^sful career might 

never have been acquired. The want of any elementary treatise on the science he 

prosecuted rendered it indispensable for him to tread every step of the way. and led to 

ui originality of thought which alone constitutes the essence of true genius. His method 

of ascertaining the relative position of the stars by mean<« of a thread strung with beads, 

u another striking instance of the ingenuity of Ferguson, and proves how ready are the 

expedients which necessity supplies. The apparatus which Sir Humphrey Davy first 

n^ in his experiments were likewis*' of the most simple nature, and the occasional 

failure which the want of more complicated machinery oitc.isioned, served but to tax the 

ingenioos mind of the philosopher, and send him into some new path of invention and 

discovery, which as often resulted in the most brilliant success. Scheele is another 

example of the use of expedients; and it is said of T>cho Brahe, that for a long time 

be had no other instruments than a pair of; compasses to assist him in his learned 

inves'ii^tions. Tiie great Pascal, in his youth, workrd mathematical problems on the 

^oorof his apartment with a bit of coal; and Benjamin West, the celebrated painter^ 

M«| oHginilly: timd oo other i m y touw tti tftnm r^ and black ink*, formed hit €rst 
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brush out of the tail of his cat. The most interesting example, however, of this kind is 
related of Gifford, the eminent poet and critic. In his youth he was apprenticed to a 
shoe maker, and, anxious to obtain a knowledge of algebra, he got possession, by stealth, 
of a work on this subject which had been lent to his Piaster's son, and, having conned 
it diligently, he worked his problems, for want of pen, ink, and paper, on a pif-ce of 
leather, by means of his awl. In allusion to this circumstance there are the following 
observations in that excellent work, "The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties/' 
"Perhaps," says the author, "such men have been all the better for experiencing these 
difficulties, for so encountered and subdued, they not only whet ingenuity, but strengthen 
a man's whole intellectual and moral character, and fit him for the struggles and 
achievements in after life, from which other Spirits, less hardily trtlined, turn away in 
despair." " It is a mistake," says D'lsradi, " to deplore the want of means which men 
of genius have laboured under, thus rendering their education incomplete. Study, 
after all, proves only an instrument in the hands of such men; if they had enjoyed other 
facilities it might have been the end of their exertions, and thus their o-iginal thoughts, 
and the results of their unassisted and unbiassed observations, would have been still- 
born." The truth of these remarks is confirmed by the fact that some of the greatest 
men have been self-educated, while many of the most ingenious have been altogether 
illiterate. Thus John Hunter, being the youngest of a large family, had his education 
almost neglected; his aspiring mind spurned the base employment to which his family 
would have humbled him, and to the ill-treatment of his master, a joiner, to whom he 
was a short time bound, we probably owe his determination to seek a higher sphere for 
the developement of his genius. In the dissecting room of his brother, to whom he 
flew for protection, and amid the scientific apparatus which there surrounded him, he 
puisued those original inquiries which hare added so much to our physiological 
knowledge. 

The history of Benjamin Franklin is too familiar to require detail here. To his 
unaided efforts at self-education, and to the struggles he encountered and overcame, we 
owe the persevering energy, the original thoughts and philosophical attainments which 
characterise the creations of his mind. We have already mentioned Ferguson as an 
instance of genius, developing itself by the unassisted aid of its own powers.. The whole 
history of this great man furnishes an instructive lesson. His father was a day labourer, 
and was in the habit himself of teaching his children to read. James, the future 
philosopher, used secretly to listen to the instructions given to his elder brother, and 
gaining the assistance of an old woman in the neighbourhood, acquired the capacity of 
reading without his father suspecting him of such a knowledge, and which indeed he did 
not detect till he saw his son with a book in his hand. The same habit of relying on his 
own resources characterized him throughout life, and no doubt conduced to his ultimate 
greatness. The celebrated Linnaeus, to the hardships he underwent in the pursuit of his 
studies, doubtless owed that close acquaintance with natural history which a laboicious 
investigation had procured him. He is said by his biographer to have peregrinated on 
foot with a stylus, a magnifying glass, and a basket for plants, sharing the rustic meal 
of the humblest peasant, and contenting himself with the meanest couch. The historian, 
Stowe, travelled on foot throughout the country to collect antiquarian lore, supported 
alone by his zeal for learning, and deriving an impulse from the very difficulties which 
obstructed him. As aproofof theunprofitablenatureofsuchapursuit.sofaraspecuniary 
reward is concerned, it is interesting to lecord that, after forty-five years spent in setting 
forth the chronicles of England, Jamss I. granted to the historian license to collect alms 
for one year in his dominions.. William Simpson, the mathematician, is another instance 
of the ardour with which genius pursues its studies amid the most abject poverty. ^ He 
was originally a poor weaver, and, being driven from home, sought refuge with a humble 
widow, where he commenced to practise the occult sciences. An accident is said to have 
turned him out of a path which might have been inglorious ; he raised a spirit which so 
frightened a girl as to create a popular prejudice against him. He fled to another town 
thirty miles off, where he resumed his weaving in the day, and taught a school at night; 
amid the cares and vexations of poverty he studied mathematics, in which he afterwards 
made such progress as ultimately secured to him fame and independence. 

One fact contained in the last example, viz : the accident which changed the pursuits 
and subsequent fortunes of Simpson, deserves particular regard in relation to the valuable 
nm» of Kdwrsify. Many fsmiliM* instances art on rdoord ; dne or tw msf , howrrw suffiae. 
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John Ogilby, the translator of Homer, and Vir^l, &c., was originally a dancing master, 

but harjog met with an accident which disabled him, he turned his attention to poetry 

8od the classics, in which path he eminently distinguished himself. Quintas Matsys, a 

Batch painter, was originally a blacksmith, but having injured himself by the pursuitof bis 

laborious avocations, he wa^ compelled to try something else, and became distinguished 

in his new career as an artist. Another painter, an It^Jian, named Cavendoue, having 

been turned out of his father's house, was received into the service of a gentleman who 

happened to have a large collection of paintings, which Cavendone began to copy in ink, 

with a pen, and thus discovered his genius for the art. "If the forced return of Spenser 

to Ireland was the canse of his wnting the 'Faery Queen,'" says his biographer, "his 

country was benefited and his fame considerably enhanced by the disappointment of his 

wishes." An interesting instance of the tendency of an accidental calamity to elicit 

genius may here be recorded to the merit of a female. Elizabeth Black well, living in 

the eighteenth century, stimulated to procure the liberation of her husband, who was 

imprisoned for debt, composed a herbal, in two volumes, illustrated by two hundred 

plates, drawn, engraved, and coloured by herself, by the sale of which she happily 

obtained the accomplishment of her wishes. 

The foregoing instances all tend to establish the consoling fact that adversity has 
frequently a tendency to stimulate, rather than depress, the efforts of genius; that the 
want of education is not always a bar to eminence, and thdt the privations of poverty, 
instead of crushing the aspirants for fame, do sometimes happily endow them with 
increased strength in the straggle. The following remarks of a philosophical writer on 
^•subject of uneducated genius are forcible and correct.^ "If a man of true genius, 
stall have been exposed to the necessity of acquiring his knowledge of literature 
dudy by his own efforts, and of working out his way to that mastery over his thoughts 
and impressions which constitutes the power of writing, whatever may be his 
deficiencies in other respects, if they were ever so many, the possession of true genius will 
go &r to cover his productions — will have the advantage in respect of originality over those 
of an equally gifted, but more regularly educated, mind."* Robert Bums is a signal 
iostwceof the force of this quotation ; shut out by hishumble station from the opportunities 
of acquiring a refined and classical education, ignorant of science or of book-learning, this 
nmplechild of nature addresses himself to the hearts of his readers, and finds a responsive 
chord in every bosom. The raciness of his thoughts, the unlettered eloquence of his 
style, win far more than the polished measure of his more learned brethren of the muses, 
and lead us to the conviction that, unhappily as it must have been for his own lot, he had 
charmed less had he been more learned or wea/thy. It is indeed chiefly among the poets 
that the possession of genius seems to oyve little or nothing to superior education, and to 
delight in manifesting its witching powers amid poverty and distress. 

As regards the possession of genius, independently of education, it is not less 

femsr^ble than true, that some of our best painters have been illiterate; for instance, 

Hogarth, West, Lorraine, &c., whilst it has been shown that mechanical genius frequently 

betrays itsilf without any cultivation of the mind. Brindley, the imperishable monument 

of whose genius lies about us in the canals which he has wonderfully projected, was 

'^arkably unlettered, and could scarcely write the figures essential to his calculations 

yet, in his peculiar walk, he distanced the most of his competitors. As an illustrious 

instance of the indomitable efforts of a great mind to raise itself from ignorance and 

obscurity, to cultivate itself despite of privations and poverty, and to win its way to fame 

and eminence, the name of Moses Mendelsohn stands a conspicuous example. The son 

of a poor Rabbi, he was early obliged to seek his subsistence away from home. Arriving 

on foot at Berlin he there became employed as amanuensis to another Rabbi, poor as 

bimself, who. could only afford to give him fond and shelter. It wa^ his fortune here: > 

meet with a Polish jew, who understood Euclid, which he translated into Hebrew, to 

facilitate the studies of the future philospher. The difficulties he encountered in master. 

ing this, and Locke on the undersanding, which he subsequently procured, served but to 

nerve his purpose, and was so far useful to him that it drew out the meditations of the 

indefitigable student, whilst in the eagerness of his pursuit he often anticipated the 

conclusions of his author. Cheered on by each conquest, Mendelsohn at length laid in a 

rich store of mathematical and metaphysical knowledge, which, jointd to his aaquaintanse 

•D'Tiraril. 
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with Hebrew and Talmudic literature, rendered him eventually the most accomplished 
scholar of his time, and earned for him the proud title of the Plato of Germany. 

It is in the contemplation of examples such as these that we learn how powerless 
is adversity to subjugate the irrepressible force of genius, which, like the running stream^ 
swells at each obstacle to its flow, and rushes on with a stronger current to its destination. 
True genius, described by Johnson to be "that power which constitutes a poet, without 
which, judgment is cold, and knowledge inert; that energy which collects, combines, 
amplifier, and animates," appears indeed, from all that has been collected, to be an 
innate faculty, which no application can acquire, no external circumstances bestow. It 
is the rare gift of a chosen few, and, like the germ of vegetable creation, is influenced in 
its developement, not al<»neby the quality of the soil, but by the state of the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. Sunshine is not always essential to its early culture, it needs rather 
the bursting of the cloud to swell it into being, and give the first impulse to its growing 
cfl'orts. It is then that genial warmth may tend to foster and to bring it to maturity, 
but not unfrequently it languishes beneath the sunny ray, until amid the lowering of 
the tempest, it is once more animated. 

In conclusion, let a son of genius himself declare how sweet are the uses of adversity, 
premising that he was brought up from his earliest years in that bitter school, and 
endured more than the usual share of mortal calamity. It is the unfortunate Richard 
Savage, who, by the inhuman conduct of his unnatural mother, became a prey to the 
keenest miseries of want and destitution. It is recorded of him that, whilst writing his 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Overj^ry, he was without money, wnd often without meat; that 
he had no other convenience for study than the fields and streets aflbrded him, where he 
used to walk and ft>rm his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop to beg for a few 
moments the use of pen and ink, and write down what he had composed, upon papef 
that he had picked up by accident. That amidst all these privations he found a resource 
in genius, and was only the more stimulated to exert its powers may be seen in bis 
works, whilst the following outpourings of his muse teach, in glowing terms, the useful 
•lesson sought to be inculcated in this imperfect essay. Thus he exclaims:— 

I fly all public care, all venal strife, 

To try the still compared with active life ; 

To prove by these the sons of men may owe 

1 he fruits of bliss to bursting: clouds of woe; 

That ev*n calamity, by thought refined, 

Inspirits, and adorns the thinking mind ; 

By woe the soul to daring action swells— 

hy woe i" plaintless patience it eiccels. 

From patience, prudent, cle >t experience sprlng^x, 

And traces knowledge through the course of things; 

Thence hi>pe is formed, thence fortitude, success. 

Renown, whate'er men covet and caress. 

Manchester. ISAAC A. FRANKLIN. 



THE IRISH BOY'S FAREWELL TO HOME. 

Yes, I must leave thee, leave thee now for ever^ 

My dearest home! 
Again to thee mine eyes will open neter, 

My sad heart come. 
Hopes that. I might return when tired of meeting 

A cheerless world, and visit thee once more, 
To claim one heart-felt blessing — one kind greeting—* 

Alas 1 they're oer. 

Look where I will, some old familiar toketi 

Does sadly tell 
Unto my heart, as words have never spoken* 

Itk last ftimreU. 
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Rude though it be, and simple, it seems teeming 

With memories of joys too pure to last, 
And childhood's hopes, and youth's ambitious dreaming, 

Like them have pass'd. 

The roof which covers me, the walls which bound me, 

This humble hearth — 
All, all the little things which now surround me, 

Place of my birth— 
Bring back by many links forms now departed. 

Prayers, gentle words, sweet smiles, and hopes once dear, 
Which seem to say, now last and broken hearted, 

Why wait you here? 

Why wait I here — it is to call around me, 

Only once more. 
The memories of the spot where life first found me. 

And youth fiew o'er. 
Associations cluster round this dwelling. 

Which will be very dear in life's bleak track. 
And though with grief my poor lone heart is swelling, 

I'd call them back. 

Yes, I'd call back my boyhood's happy hours, 

Vanished for aye ; 
Life then had more of sunshine than of showers 

In its pure sky. 
Friends, wealdi, all-^all the heart could wish, were given 

To one whose greatest grief had cost no tear — 
I wondered there could be a better heaven 

Than I had here. 

Tho' this was my home, alas ! no more they'll meet me 

Who met me then. 
And with endearing smiles they'll come to greet me. 

Never again; 
Oh, no ! for all whom I so fondly cherish'd. 

The truthful and the good, the young, the gay, 
Like spring's sweet flowers, tlTey one by one have perished, 

And pass'd away. 

'Tifl simple, but I cannot help these feelings, 

Or these hot tears. 
For every thing about me has revealings 

Of other years. 
And happier days; and then to think to-morrow 

I shall be far away upon the deep. 
With home behind — before me naught but sorrow,-* 

Oh, I must weep ! 

Home — Home, 'tis hard to feel that I shall never 

Come back to thee! 
Farewell, oh, none are left to say, for ever, 

God speed, to me. 
Hark, hark, who blessed me? — are the echoes cheating 

My poor, poor heart — its heavy throbbings tell 
'Twas but the dear old walls repeating 

Farewell, Farewell 1 

Widow* Proieeiion Lodge, WalttUl, BueoU Bridge. W. P* T. 
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Oh ? ye who have the power, 
Stand nobly forth ! let all partake the dower 
w hich God hatli gniven; let geuerous thqughts have birth, 
And ^enerouis deeds suread gladness o'er the earth; 
Let footsteps stray wheie babblinif waters run, 
And silver founiblns grlitter in the sun : 
Let maid and lover breathe- the tender tale. 
Not in the smoke, but in the breezy vale, 
W hilst o'er their heads a shade the foliage weaves. 
And mjcks their murmurs witli its whi»pering leaves. 

JouN Bolton RoasasoN. 

The glorious beams of an autumnal sun, which rose majestically above the borizoor 
thed its exhilarating influence on the broad landscape of nature in a rich and flowing 
flood of light and warmth, awakening the beauties of her fields and flowers, difl'using her 
choicest scents with the soft zephyrs of the morning air, and rousing into full chorus 
the feathered songsters, who fluttered and twittered with joy and exultation, as, seated 
on a spray, they wantoned in the congenial atmosphere. Ail animated nature was astir. 
The bounding squirrel ran among the branches and sprang from tree to tree with his 
wonted activity; the weasel and the fox skulked stealthily along as though ashamed of 
the light of day; the bristly porcupine and roug:h-coated hedgehog crossed each other's 
path in the recesses of the woods, searching for their morning meal; whilst the timid 
hare and rabbit, leaving the shelter of their woodland coyert, came out into the open 
clearings to feed, until the first indication of the presence of man caught their anxious 
c^r and sent them in headlong haste to seek some place of comparative security. The 
jay chattered unceasingly from the stumps of old trees, or the gable-ends of deserted 
loff-houses, as though willing to emulate the bold and varied notes of the thrush, which 
echoed through the woods and vales in pleasing contrast with the sweet song of the 
goldfinch, whose pretty notes receive their meed of praise from every listener; but these 
were hushed into astonished silence, as the white bird, the invariable harbinger of spring 
in this northern climate, commenced his brilliant performance^, and carolled away in 
such a reckless and incessant manner, that he seemed to have lost himself in the ecstacy 
of sweet sounds, as well as enchanted the senses of those who found themselves beguiled 
of an hour while enjoying his delightfully modulated warblings. High in the heavens 
flew the heron and the buzzard, to a new favourite haunt on the banks of some mighty 
stream, where the splash of the red man's paddle, or the sharp e^ihoes of the back 
woodman's rifle, had not scattered their prey in terror to a more secluded spot in the 
** far, far west," wherein to live, and move, and have their being; higher still, soaring 
upwards, to a height that the most adventurous aeronaut never yet dreamt of reaching, 
the eagle, child ot' the sun ! strayed away into the immenfie expanse of ethereal matter; 
overtopping the clouds, he stretched his pinions, and rose again and again, screaming 
with delight, and intoxicated with the unbounded sense of liberty and motion, until 
satiated for the time, he turns his wonderful sight with scrutinizing glances towards our 
mother earth, and detects some object which arrests his attention, and causes him to 
balance himself for an instant in that high region beyond the ken of man, when, like a 
thunderbolt cast loose from heaven, he descends, and, quick almost as the lightning's 
flash, a sturdy buffalo, or fleet deer, lies exten4ed on the plain, stunned by the shock, 
and weltering in his own blood. On banks which received the sun's warmest rays, by 
old hedge rows, and on the forest side, snakes of every hue trailed their slow length 
along, to bask and glisten in the beams of the bright orb of day, and indulge in the 
luxurious indolence of a half state of torpor, until roused by the sharp thorn of hunger 
to a state of activity and motion, wheiji, woe betide the timorous mouse, or unsuspecting 
young of the nest or warren, whose agility will not enable thenT to escape from the 
poison-tipped fang of their noiseless gliding enemy. The woods were rich in foliage — 
the towering pine and portly elm were clothed in exuberant leaf — the dark walnut and 
shady maple, together with the varied hues of the oak an^^wild eottoo tree, blended iu 
endless profusion, gave full effect to the landscape, and contributed a delightful and 
refreshing shade from the heat of the meridian sun. 

Adjoining Kingston, where formerly the forest stood alone in its pride and glory, 
orchards bad sprung up,' and now contributed their quota to the general fertility of the 
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season, the branches appearing burdened und ready to break down ^ith the weight of 

the peaches, nectarines, and Luscious plums, which were ripened to perfection ; whilst 

apples, such apples as not even the sunny feouth can rival, were hanging in clu.^ters at 

the ends of the branchesi and studding the top» of the trees, temptingly inviting thts 

thirsty wayfarer to stretch forth his hand and taste of the luxury concealed under a 

#overfflg, universally admitted to be exquisite in the beauty of its tints and colouring ; 

nwneed visions of the "pains and penalties of the law," on account of the trebpiu::;, 

cross his mind's eye — nor scruples of the morality of th^ act disturb his enjoyment; 

for, through the greater part of the Continent of America, it seems to be a principle 

conceded to the traveller, that h^ is at liberty to choose for himself, and eat of the tree 

that he has not planted, without let or hindrance from the proprietor, who, should he 

retain any of the strict notions of the mother-country, and resent this freedom with his 

orchards, would soon have the tide of public opinion set against him so strong, that bo 

would be glad to succumb, and follow in the track of these sticklers for equality and 

independence. 

The Upper Province of Canada had not experienced so favourable a season for 
many y^rs — the whole country was in a high state of verdure and prosperity ; the golden 
coloured Indian com or maize fields, ruiitled with a light breeze tl^t skimmed along 
their surface, and carried the sweet aroma from the waving cars, presenting a noble 
ffl^t, telling of peace and plenty during the severities of the approaching winter. In 
the smaller enclosures, melons, pumpkins, and other esculent plants, were thriving in 
profusion, and covering the surface of the ground with their produce; here and there 
the long tendrils of the hop could be discerned, overtopping the tall poles, with the 
large clusters of bloom drooping in graceful yet natural arrangement, resembling in 
appearance the festooned dowers of the well-known laburnum. The weather was warm, 
)«t relieved by occasional showers and thunder storms, that cooled the air and assisted 
vegetation, aiding dame nature to array herself in her most voluptuous attire, calling 
into being those flowers whose province it is to adoiii the autumn, and blending their 
hues with ths beauties of Flora's collection that had lingered from the early summer. 

It was over a scene closely resembling the ope described that the sounds of bells 
broke forth, alternately uttering salvos of joy, then bursting into a continued riotous 
peal, merry as a glee-maiden's laugh, that awoke the echoes of the neighbouring hills, 
>nd called the good towns-folk of Kingston from their ordinary avocatione, to join in 
^general diversion and holiday. Now, booming through the air, was heard the roar 
of the '* dread artillery," vomiting forth its thunders in unison with the clang of belhi, 
B^Dg old and fragile houses to their foundations, and making the windows chatter 
>s though agitated with the convulsions of a hundred earthquakes. The sun was high 
inthehoivens. Troops marched to and fro in never-ending suc(%ssion. Aid-de-camps 
*PQrred their mettled steeds through the thronged streets; whilst numerous groups of 
Iiulians hovered about, dressed in the light and picturesque costume of their nation, 
chatting together in low guttral tones, or gravely watching the passing bustle of the 
^7< Conspicuous among the Indians, stood the tall form of the Chief, surrounded by 
* circle of scarred and weather-beaten warriors, whose active and sinewy frames spoke 
of hardships patiently endured, and cheerfully overcome, during the vicissitudes con- 
sequent on their primitive state of life. With shaven head, save the small tuft on the 
top cherished by every red man, his tomahawk swung loosely in the hollow of his left 
*"»! his rifle in his hand, and scalping knife bared by his side, his pendtilous ear-rings, 
and gaily ornamented mocassins, he presented the **beau ideal" of a savage chieftain; 
realizing the conception of our youthful days when reading the records of this wild 
P^ple, imagination has delighted to pourtray their manly forms and curious dress. 
Chief of a hardy and a warlike race, he often summoned his warriors to the attack, and 
*^ried terror and death into the heart of the neighbouring tribes; scattering their 
Potations to the winds, demolishing their wigwams and villages, and leaving a track 
^^ bloodshed and desolation to tell of his victorious presence and add another pang to 
^ dread his name already inspired. Ajid seldom did his party return from an inroad, 
into the territories occupied by a hostile tribe, but they came encumbered with spoil, 
*nd accompanied by the youngest and stoutest of the women, to give strength to their 
Wbe, and add to the number of their wives or squaws, while their girdles were decorateil 
with many a reeking scalp, to furnish a theme for their war song, and give them " eclat' 
uui consequence in the council of their nation. 
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When the whites first obtained a settlement in this part of the country, Matowabee, 
then a young man, and but recently called to preside as Chief of the nation, received 
them with confidence and good faith, and smoked the pipe of peace, in token of his 
amity and friendly disposition, and for some time gave abundant evidence of the sincerity 
of his conduct and intentions; but, ere long, the increasing numbers of the emigrants, 
or as they were at that time denominated, colonists, together with their rapacity and 
freedom from lawful restraint, induced them to overlook the hereditary claims of tW 
red man, and make large encroachments on the hunting grounds and maize plantations 
possessed by their fathers and highly-reverenced warriors, from the date of their earliest 
traditions. At first, yielding to the aggressive conduct of their unscrupulous invaders, 
they retired further into the interior of the country, seeking more secluded situations 
for their encampments, and avoiding, as much as it was possible for their rugged natures 
to do, a contest, rendered doubtful and hazardous in its issue; from barbarous valour, 
determined heroism, and cunning, on one side; and from numbers, combined pow6r, 
and the use of fire-arms on the other. 

It was not possible for this state of affairs to remain without an outbreak. The 
rough and ready Colonist, seeking the most eligible plot of land for his shanty and home, 
scrupled not to intrude on the domain of the Indian tribes, and possess himself of the 
best hunting grounds and most favourite fishing places; ousting the poor child of the 
forest, offering him no equivalent in return to soften the angry excitement that at length 
prevailed on the frequent repetitions of those imprudent and indefensible transactions. 
Perhaps, in no othef country, is the native temperament so little disposed to brook insult 
or injury, so forward to punish, and, at the same time, so crafty, deep, and ferocious 
in the execution of their revenge, as in that of the Indians of Northern America. Nothing 
can vripe out an injury inflicted save the blood of the offender. A full sense of it. is 
treasured up for years, and at their decease, transmitted from son to son, from brother 
to brother, until opportunity offers, and the perpretator has been found in a favourable 
position for the smothered vengeance to give itself vent; when the most demoniacal 
cruelties are practised upon their victim, and human nature, overpowered by an 
indul]i:ence in the grosser passions, falls far below the level of the brute creation. 

Goaded on by insult after insult, aggression after aggression, they at last determined 
to extirpate their intemperate and impolitic neighbours, and, by a general massacre, 
rid themselves of a nuisance that had become intolerable, of a party whose demands 
were insatiable, and whose conduct was overbearing in the extreme. With characteristic 
cunning and treachery, they fell upon the unsuspecting Colonists at the dead of the night, 
and surprised many of them in their beds, where resistance was useless; sacrificing, in 
their indiscriminate rage and vengeance, friend as well as foe; burying in one common 
ruin, the mother and the babe, and mingling the blood of the child with that of the 
adult. The appalling war whoop of the ruthless Indian was the only knell of the 
sturdy Colonist and his hapless family, on whose calcined bones and smoking dwelling 
the morning sun rose, exposing to broad day a scene of fiendish destruction as the only 
remaining memento of the fate of the pioneers of civilization, commerce, and Christianity. 
Long and cruel was the war that broke out, from the occurrences of that fatal night. 
The survivors hastened to avenge their slaughtered countrymen, and teach the Indians 
a lesson of forbearance,* and fairly emulate them in the bloodthirstiness of their zeal, 
and the dogged perseverance and daring with which they carried out their object. 
Mutual hatred, and a repetition of the most barbarous transactions, tended to keep in 
full blaze every evil passion of their nature; and it was not until the lapse of many 
years, that anything approaching to friendship or cordiality was established between 
the two contending parties; even then, collisions took place at intervals with varying 
success, for, whenever they occurred by day, the Colonists generally became the victors; 
while in surprises and night attacks, the Indian stood indisputably the conqueror. As 
the tide of emigration set in with redoubled force, and the settlers increased more and 
more in number, the now diminished tribes of the red Indian found themselves com- 
pelled to recede further from the shores of their gigantic lakes and rivers, around whose 
margins they had hovered with a fondness and tenacity, expressive of the reluctance 
they felt in resigning their old haunts, and seeking a scanty and precarious subsistence in 
the trackless forests of the far west, where the foot of the white man did not dare to 
follow them. When at length an intercourse was commenced, and the gewgaws of the 
one bought the fine and valuable furs and skins of the other, convenience alone kept 
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tbem on terms of apparent friendship, and prevented them from starting into open 

faostilitj, and recklessly embuini; their own hands in crime which would snvolve whole 

settlements in ruin and confusion. Reverting to a practice, equitable and just, according 

to their own ideas, they frequently helped themselves to the produce of the land forcibly 

wrested from them, and, by a midnight appropriation of the better portion of what the 

land bore, folly repaid themselves for the loss of the land itself; leaving the angry and 

bewildered settler in a paroxysm of indignation, to congregate his nearest friends and 

neighbours and pursue the marauding thieves, who thus left him to encounter a long 

and rigorous winter with but a trifling portion of what he had laboured hard, and almost 

in yain, to extract from the unfertilized soil of his wild and woody location. Retaliation 

was almost as certain as the commission of the deed, though latterly it failed to interest 

any, save those immediately connected with the individuals who suflered the loss ; these 

made up in daring what was deficient in numbers, and numberless were the hnir-breadth 

escapes they encountered in following the trail of the marauding Indian and engaging 

him in fight. Woe to the one whose star was so far on the decline as to suffer himself 

to be taken prisoner; wonnded perhaps, and with life scarcely lingering in her 

strong hold. What torments awaited the hapless prisoner, who, overpowered by 

nnmbers, or exhausted by fatigue, fell into the hands of his unrelenting enemies and 

lived. Well authenticated accounts tell of the refinement of cruelty practised on the 

fallen foe, vpng in atrocity, with the universally known and execrated abominatioris of 

the Spanish inquisition. The stake and its attendant horrors, with never a pitying eye 

t<J sympathize with the agonised pang, or a cheering word to sustain the courage of the 

sinking one, who died away, far away from his kindred and country. These are the 

thh^ Aat men of the present day know only by name, but which the last generation 

^new as familiarly as household words, and performed their allotted part in obedience 

to the law of providence, which cast their lot in that far off land, and made their suffer- 

11^ and privations the precursor of a nation, countless as the sand on the sea shore. 

"nie European, deserted by his companions, who sought their personal safety in flight, 

<^ly and tearfully awaited his inevitable fate, or, agitated more by the sense of 

danger and death than by its actual pain and presence, surrendered his faculties, fainted, 

and unconsciously passed through the dread ordeal. Not so the Indian, trained from 

^est infancy to express a disregard for pain and corporeal suffering, and taught to 

bdieve that he shall pass from this state to a better, if he maintain his character to the 

»at; he dares the welcome stroke that opens the path to the happy regions above, where 

none bat warriors, good men, and true, are admitted; and, in the midst of sufferings the 

nH)8tacQte, taunts Us enemies with his past, prowess and their cowardice, exclaiming in 

uniting tones, ** I am brave and intrepid. 1 do not fear death, nor pain of any kind. 

Yon who do are cowards. You are weaker than women. Life is nothing to me. I 

•n a chief. I have take« your scalps. Oh ! that I could devour mine enemies, and 

nnnktheir blood to the last drop." And when the last extremity arrives, he dies chanting : 

** I go to the land of my fathers. Deatli is welcome to me. 
It opens the path to that country where the warrior's spirit is free. 
Where the brave and intrepid, with the good and happy remain; 
And chase the wild deer, without sorrow, or trouble, or pain. 
Unscathed from your torments, I shall pass through the ordeal. 
See ! I shrink not. In vain, yon but hasten my wtal ; 
"Vour endeavours are useless, your labour in vain ; 
You cannot mmerve mc, for death io my gain " 

As time sped on, working its accustomed changes, these occurrences became more 
rare; the Indian had learned to drink deeply of the graphically designated **fire waters," 
introdaoed by the white man, and had lost much of the native energy and hardihood of 
his character,' in consequence; being under no moral restraint, abandoned to the 
indulgence of their mere animal gratification, they rioted in the debasing habit of 
mtoxication to the fullest extent of their opportunities; enervating their iron nerves, 
sowing the seeds of disease in their patriarchal constitutions, and thinning their numbers 
by baodreds, as they dropped away from the effects of unwonted stimulants. At this 
time, too, variola, or small pox, lent its aid to diminish the strength of the Indian tribes, 
extending its ravages to such a degree as to depopulate whole villages, and almost 
exterminate whole tribes ; indeed, it was a pitiable sight to seethe survivors roaming 
about, deploring the loss of their relatives and friends, pining after the stalwart com- 
panions of their early days, and seeming as though bereft of every comfort and joy ; 
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existing in the world a mere shadow of their former selves, a mere type of their hye- 
gone greatness. By this time the British government had interposed its authority in 
favour of the fading aborigines, and assigned them a district of land, adjacent to Upper 
Canada, where their boundaries were protected by law, and certain parties empowered 
to see that their rights were not infringed upon. Here they congregated together, and 
maintained their original habits and customs without interference or controul, and, in 
some slight measure, rallied from the devastating scourge that had carried off tiiree parts 
of their generation; apart from the busy throng of the Colonists, who, now increa^sed 
to the numbers of a nation, pushed their commerce and trade in every direction, rivalling 
the mother-country in her manufactures, opposing her in her markets, and, flushed with 
prosperity and rapidly increasing wealth, began to question her acts and ordinances, 
and demur to her requirements, and in the end broke out into open rebellion and 
opposition, and succeeded in emancipating themselves from her rule and guvernmeut. 
In this long contested struggle for one of the members to separate itself from the main 
body, and attain an independent existence of its own, the Indians at first held aloof; 
they remembered the numerous benefits conferred upon them in their season of Adversity ; 
benefits which, in fact, were essential to their existence as a people, and without which 
they must necessarily have perished miserably ; still, they found it difficult to resist the 
golden promises held out to them by the insurgents,. and would, perhaps, have nibbled 
the tempting bait had not their contiguity to the two Canadas, which still kept constant 
to their loyalty, operated as a sort of check upon their cupidity, and induced them to 
maintain their neutral position. The government, alarmed at the prospect of their 
force being ultimately allied to that of the rebel colonists, found it necessary to comply 
with the exigencies of the time, and by making free use of the influence they possessed, 
as well as a liberal distribution of promises and gold, endeavoured to attach them to 
their own cause. In this they were successful, and, during the whole course of the war, 
reaped decided advantage from their cunning, stratagem, and impetuous valour whenever 
brought into contact with the enemy. Still, they formed a most difficult problem for 
the Commander in Chief to work ; never certain of their aid unless he saw them actually 
Engaged, he knew not, one day from the other, but that weighty influences had been at 
work to detach them from their professed allegiance, and that his plans, so far as they 
were intrusted to them, had been betrayed to his opponents, and their arms leagued 
together to overthrow him. Cunning enough to foresee the artificial consequence of the 
position they occupied, from the hostile state of the two parties, they made every use 
of its peculiarity and power to harass the minds of those they acted with, and obtain 
from their fears largess after largess, gift after gift, on pain of transferring their aid to 
the opposing party, who, they declared, offered them immense sums for the purpose. 
After a close and unnatural struggle, the war came to a close, and the independence of 
the Colonists, under the cognomen of the "United States" of America, was declared, 
and their pretensions, as a separate nation, acknowledged by the European powers, 
who, with the exception of France, had looked on "passively during the progress of the 
contest. 

Now that the blessings of peace were again diffused over the land, and each country 
strove to remedy the waste, both of men and money, the war had caused, it was necessary 
that the red men should not be overlooked, but that some steps should be taken to turn 
their attention from strife and blood, to the cultivation of those peaceful arts which had 
been neglected for so long a period; and in lieu of the plunder and extravagance of war, 
afford them some means of obtaining a subsistence in the renovated order of things. 
Many schemes were tried, numerous plans started, and operated upon; some broached by 
the colonial government; others by the philanthropic benevolence of individuals, but in 
▼ain : the habits of a whole life, strenghtened by the scenes of strife they had so recently 
witnessed, in connection with the same people who now wished them to forget that such 
things had ^been, were too strongly grafted in their dature, and formed too much a portion 
of themselves to allow them to reap even a partial advantage from the good natured 
attempts at reformation. The hand that had played with the tomahawk from earliest 
infancy could not be brought to grasp the spade and sickle, or exchange the pleasure 
of skimming along the surface of their glassy lakes, to entrap the finny residents below, 
for the continued labour of the woodman. However much the character of the following 
generation may be altered by the continuance of peace, and the prevalence of unremitting 
industry, it is certain that these could not brook the incessant labour and applicatioa 
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inieypeiwable to their permanent advantage and progressive comfort, and preferred thef 
waotlering aafettered ease of a half nomade state ot life to any other, no matter how 
attractive and beneficial in its general bearing. 

Seeing their sturdy disinclination to useful employment, and their devoted attachment 

fo the habits and customs of their former life, the government have desisted from any 

ftirther attempt to divert their ordinary course of existence, but have done all in their 

JJOwer towards ameliorating their condition by constant presents of such articles of clothing, 

«nd firc-arras, and powder, as they believed would be most serviceable and pleasing to 

them; thus rendering them real benefit and assistance, while at the same time, they 

''etain a hold upon their gratitude and affection, and keep them subservient to the 

British influence, in the event of another war with their go-a-head neighbours of the 

XJnited States. These presents, consisting principally of blankets, the usual dress of the 

male and female Indian, fire-arms, powder, and tinsel ornaments for their head and ears, 

Mrith which they delighted to load themselves, wrere usually distributed at the latter 

l^ortion of the summer, so that they might have them in their possession during the long 

and severe winter; in this instance they were distributed earlier than ordinary, in 

consequence of the presence of some foreign prince, whose curiosity was awakened ta 

"^tnegg the gathering of so many of the American tribes, on an occasion so interesting 

ajd gratifying in its nature. A grand review of the British troops was also appointed 

to take place at the same time, that the spectacle should lose nothing from the want of 

contrast, and have a more varied, and consequently more striking, effect, than If they 

took place separately. * 

. Bf degrees the streets became deserted , converging to the northern side of the 

^; along a wide and spacious road thousands wended their way to witness, or be 

Pinakers in, the business that occupied all minds, to the exclusion of every other thought 

^care. At a moderate distance from the town lay a large and gently sloping plain that 

^^wn to the margin of a deep bay, connected with the lake Ontario; on its right, massive 

*)'ods threw their shadows over the plain, and afforded a cool shade from the heat of 

^ day ; on the left, cultivated fields and gardens met the view, with the town in the 

'^ckground ; while on the upper side several tents were erected for the accommodation 

*^ the thronging visitors ; one large marquee, surmounted with the Union Jack, gave 

^ence of the whereabouts of the Governor of the Canadas, together with his illustrious 

^*«itor8, and betokened that expectation was likely to be gratified in the anticipated view 

•^^ the representative of royalty. Scattered on the grass, in pleasing confusion, the different 

Sv'Odps of Indians, military, and civilians, wiled away the time in all the luxury of ease 

'^^ indolence; here and there, mixed together as old acquaintances; and companions in 

J^ing or hunting expeditions, recognized each other, and hastened to renew their 

'Ormgr friendship, and discourse of the moving accidents of flood and field they had shared 

^'^gether. Others engaged in trials of strength, or skill; soldier against civilian; red man 

*S«instthe red coat and british thew and sinew; contending for the palm of victory in 

^ spirit of friendly competition : their old feuds and animosities buried deep in the sands 

^f time, and totally obliterated by their more frequent intercourse, and the numerous 

good offices that had passed between them. The costumes were as heterogeneous as 

the men who wore them; here, the striped blanket of the Indian, and his gay moccasins 

P^pmg from beneath, ornamented with bright copper tags and heads, and party-coloured 

I'lbbons, with his girdle, tobacco-pouch, and scalping knife; his squaw and piccaninnies 

"IresRed unique, in all the unsophisticated vanity, of their primitive tastes : there, the 

bright ecirlet uniforms of the infantry, mingling with the deep blue of the artillery; 

these again interspersed with the bright dresses of the fair and fashionaljle of the civil 

^ife, together with the strains of music that floated across on the stillness of the mid-day 

•ir, conspired to produce a scene, such as it falls to the lot of but few to witness. 

A loud report, a start, and then a laugh, as the echoes of the signal gun die away; 
the troops hurry to arms, the Indians retire to the rear, and parties are rapidly thrown 
OQt to keep a space clear for the evolutions that take place during the review that 
precedes the distribution of the presents. These movements occupy but a brief space of 
time, and, aft«r a few preliminary manceuvres, the troops "stand at ease," resting on 
their arms; the music is hushed, and the spectators await in quiet expectation the arrival 
of the Governor. Nor had they to wait long. A mounted orderly had been posted at 
tkt entrance of the plain to bring timely intelligence of his approach, and was now seen 
retorning at the top speed of his horse, and directing his course towards that part of the 
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field where the artillery were posted ; reming his horse up short, he spoke to the captain ia 
cominand, and instantaneously the "batteries" opened their brazen months and fired the 
usual salute; while, ere the column of smoke had had time to clear away, and dissolve 
info thin air, the Governor and his brilliant staff cantered gently up the slope, and 
acknowledged the salute of the troops, who had presented arms as soon as he came abreast 
of the line. The full "pomp and circumstance" of war was here displayed in all its 
pride without any of its horrors, and many a young heart throbbed with new bom valour 
and heroism, as he gazed on the splendid uniform of the Governor and his Aid -de-camps, 
covered with stars, and bultion eguilettes, and tassels, as they rode among the troops, 
mounted on high-mettled and guly caparisoned chargers. Passing along the line they 
turned towards the Indians, who were huddled in one indiscriminate mass, and saluted 
the chiefs, who lowered their tomahawks and bent their bodies in simple acknowledge- 
ment of submission and respect. The troops were then exercised in the various evolutions 
usually performed on a grand field day; and what with marches and counter marches, 
solid squares, with bristling bayonets, charges in open column, fusilades, and the cannons' 
" dinning roar," sufficiently captivated the hearts of the lookers on, who would be willing 
to prove to a demonstration, that they were the best and bravest soldiers in the whole 
imiverse, and cordially coincided with the encomiums passed upon their soldiei -like 
appearance and bearing, by the Governor himself, than whom a better judge could not 
bie desired, more especially, as from him, the lion of the day, it was of the utmost 
consequence to obtain commendation and praise. 

This portion of the day's business over, the troops deployed to the right and left, and 
with the nine pounder batteries, formed three sides of a hollow square, in which the 
Indians took up a position behind their chiefis, who faced the open side, and received 
the Governor as he dismounted from his charger, and advancing, attended by his 
staff, addressed them in an oration to the following effect. "Chiefs of the Iroquois, 
and other nations of the red men. Our great father. King George, has sent me to you 
this day. He loves his children that live on the lakes and in the endless woods of Canada. 
He is glad to hear of their welfare, and hopes that their young men are successful in the 
chase, that their wigwams may be filled with meat, and that their little ones may have 
plenty in the winter season. He trusts that you live at peace with your neighbours, and 
pay more attention to your plantations than to brawls and disturbances. The presents 
he sends you to day he gives in proof of hip good will and affection, that your old men 
and your children may be warm against the ice comes, and be happy on earth until the 
good spirit caHs them away to himself, to mix with the good men who have gone before. 
Let your young men stay at home and avoid the "fire waters" of the towns, and they 
will live long and be a great people. For the sake of King George you will do this." 
During the delivery of this brief address, couched as much as possible, in their own 
peculiar style, for the sake of suiting their comprehension, they listened with profound 
attention, and only gave utterance to their satisfaction by a subdued nod of assent, and 
when concluded, they maintained the most perfect silence, merely raising their heads, 
and looking into the face of the speaker, as though trying to read the sincerity of his 
expressions in the lineaments of his physiognomy. After a pause of short duration, the 
old Chief, drawing himself up to his full height, and exposing his venerable head, with 
hair white as the driven snow, glanced round upon his companions, and prepared to reply 
to the speech they had listened to. ' ' Great Chief, " said he, " I am as an aged hemlock — 
the winds of eighty winters have passed through my branches — I am dead at the top — all 
my leaves are -withered. My people are gone; where are they ? The Mohawk and the 
Deleware have passed away ; they have deserted their favourite streams and are not seen. 
They did not die with the enemy upon their trail — they drank of the white man's rum 
and withered away ? A few remain; but where are they seen. They counted as the trees 
of the forest, but are now become one little village. We thank King George for his 
good words — his heart is warm towards the red men ; they will be his friends. Their 
children shall hunt together in the forest, and they shall live in quiet, and have plenty." 
Soon as the brave old man had concluded, the Governor invited them to accompany him 
to his marquee, where some of the principal presents were removed, and selecting a few of 
the most valuable articles, graciously offered them for the acceptance of the head men of 
the party ; who, highly gratified, returned to their companions, and lauded the kindness and 
condescension of the donor, in warm, and apparently heartfelt, expressions. Approach- 
ing to the vicinity of the Governor's tent, a party of them formed themselves into a circle^ 
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'od commenced thdr war dance, evidently as an acknowledgment of tbeir satisfaction 

^dlcind treatment; for it is seldom that they like to indulge in its maddening frenzy , 

oefon spectsXors not of dieir own country and nature. First, moTing to a low and soft 

^uieDce, they danced slowly round one standing in the middle, who marked the rude 

^e of the measure, and acted as a sort of a ^gleman in regulating the pauses and 

direcdng their movements. Now, increasing their wild and frantic gestures, working 

^ery muscle of the body, and brandishing their tomahawks in fierce and threatening 

postures, they rushed towards each other as though bent on their immediate and certain 

destruction; then retreating ere they came into actual contact, and wheeling round, 

folbwed out the mazes of a figure of interminable extent, uttering the most appalling 

yells and cries. To such a state did they work themselves by the terribly exciting 

inflaence of this dance, and by such an uncontrollable frenzy of passion did they appear 

to be possessed, that many of the lookers on withdrew, apprehensive that the demon once 

nised, would not be satisfied to return passively to his resting place without slaking his 

thirst by the blood of some of the bye-standers, orengendering those scenes that ordinarily 

terminate in mischief. It was scarcely possible to conceive that the persons so renowned 

for their stoicism, and the iron nature of their nerves, were the same who now danced 

tnd yelled about like incarnate demons, glaring round on the assembled thousands, their 

faces half streaked with the red ochre and perspiration that plentifully bedewed their 

paating bodies. Fortunately, as soon as the performers of this most singular characteristic 

of nvage nature had concluded, they were hurried ofif the plain by some of their calmer 

brethroi, while the distribution of the presents took place, and the bands Etruck up their 

HTdiest airs to banish any lingering feelmg of national excitement from the minds of the 

utives. The governor and his ** suite,'' here left the ground, and were quickly fbllowed 

^y the troops, after firing another round, and leaving a company to check any disturbance, 

ttd operate as a controul over the rugged and fickle natures of the children of the 

"finest wUd,'' when receiving their quota of the generous assistance afforded by the 

iilers of '* Old England.'' The party entrusted with the apportionment of these gifts, 

Bntthare been possessed of no mean insight into their individual and general wants, to 

be able to give them satisfaction, and at the same time, carry out the benevolent intentions 

of the givers. It was truly a humourous scene — motley was the only wear. On this 

ode a "brave," in his gay mocassins and tinsel covered leggings, endeavouring to 

accommodate a scarlet grenadier's coat to his hitherto unshackled neck ; on that, some 

painted visage, decorated with pendulous silver ornaments, swathing his bronzed and 

iwarthy frame in a lily white blanket fresh from the loom;. farther away, a knot of 

ambitious marksmen trying the quality of their newly-acquired rifi6, or fowling piece, 

by shooting at a mark, or popping at the first unlucky squirrel that ran among the 

bruches of the neighbouring trees. At length, these matters became satisfactorily and 

^oucably adjusted, and many of the civilians, as well as the Indians, retracted their steps 

towards their homes : others remained upon the plain, and sauntered about, scanning the 

various peculiarities of the people, or entering the booths, joined in the gay revels 

pi'oceeding within, until the grey twilight of evening began to gather round, and prudence 

dictated a return to their respective domiciles. A few over whom time had not extended 

Its saddening influence, and whose hearts were still throbbing with the bright hopes and 

^thosiastic feelings of youth, lingered about the banks of the bay, in company with 

some much cherished companion, unwilling to quit so lovely a spot whilst the last 

flimpses of day remained ; and, as the shades of night gathered round, and hovered about, 

^7 to drop the sable mantle of darkness over the transactions of the day, seemed like 

^irits belonging to another world, rather than denizens of this terrestrial globe. Flitting 

between the trees that grew close to the edge of the deep clear water ; enjoying the cool 

fefresliing air f^t skimmed across its surface; engaged in converse, such as can be better 

imagined than described, the Indian maiden bent her willing ear to the whispered tones 

of the manly figure that walked by her side, or gazed into the dim surface of the bay, in 

latent absorbing thought, searching, through the dimmer prospects of futurity, for some 

due wherewith to trace her subsequent fate and history. The soft strains of music, 

mellowed down by the distance and broken by the trees ; the pale lamps that illumined the 

t^ts, and the flickering flame from the fires, that threw its yellow stream of light across 

the bay and among the leaves and branches, added to the calmness of the evening, and 

disposed the heart to soft melancholy and love, checking the forward footstep in its fall, 

and caonng the voice to sink to the low impassioned tones, that harmonize so well with 
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a seene like this, and befit a pleasant stroll with a fiiend on a delightM antumn evening. 
Many of the distant trayelled Indians took their slumbers under the broad canopj of 
heaven, and slept as soundly, and carelessly, as though stretched upon a bed of down ; 
nor waited for the sun's bright appearance ere they were up and stirring, prepared to listen 
to the matin song of the feathered choristers, refresh themselves by a dip in the clear 
pellucid water of the lake Ontario, and then return to their forest homes, laden with 
tangible proofs of the generosity of the British nation. 

JAMES PENNOCK. 
Barl Pornfrit Lodge^ Northampton Ditirict, 



FALLING LEAVES. 

BY JOHN SC HOLES. 
(Author of the ** Bridal of Naworth," ** Miseellanema Pomm,** &c.) 

I hear the moan of Autumn's parting breath, 

Old Winter cometh soon : — 

He cometh clad in the garb of death, 

Chaunting a morunful tune. 

I love the sound, but cannot tell 

Why sadness pleaseth me so well. 

Better I love the Autumn time 

Than Spring in her bloom or the Summer prime: 

The fading leaf hath a charm for me. 

The bud and the bloom can never bring; 

I need not the song of the Summer bee, 

For the Autumn wind 

Hath a dirge and a tone^ 

The sweetest one — 

For the leaf that falls when Summer is gone. 

And ever the brook keeps murmuring. 

With the wailing cry of a troubled mind. 

For the fair bright things it leaves behind — 

** I leave my quiet hermitage, 

Bent on weary pilgrimage; 

And my dim cathedral old. 

Done with Nature's tracery; 

And oak in gothic mould. 

My matin and my vesper song 

That pealed so holily. 

And incensed-censer, zephyr-alWung, 

On every flower and tree. 

I may not stay. 

But haste away. 

As fades a beam at close of day. 

Counting my silver beads alway." 

The stream glides on, while one by one. 

Drop — drop the yellow leaves: 

A sound through the topmost boughs hath gone. 

Like the moan of a heart which grieves. 

The. forest trees are grey and old; 

Their veins are dry, their hearts grow cold; 

They have been old for many an age. 

And many an age to come, 

When we have done our pilgrimage, 

Young buoyant hearts will roam 
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Beneath those grey old foreit treei , 

And shudder, when the Autumn breeze 

Is answered by a hollow sigh. 

As one life- wearied b^;8 to die — 

"Why will ye die! why will ye die! 

Ohl leaves that fall so fast ? 

Why come ye down from the son and sky 

To the stream that glideth past?'' 

" We that were set on the golden crown 

Of the forest king, and the lowly bom 

Of the flowers and the shrub, and the warrior-thom— 

And the sorrowful willow, must all come down 

To the stream that bears us eternally on — 

We go as our race before hath gone. 

We know not why we fade or fall. 

But yield when the Autumn breexet call. 

Old and sere, and pale and thin, 

With nought of life our Teins within, 

Sooner we would thus be flying. 

Than linger on where all are dying. 

Another race will soon efface 

The memory of our Tacant place. 

Some in the bud and some in the leaf 

Died early, as from very grief : 

Some with a sickly hue o'ercast 

Have lived, and struggled, and clung to the last. 

Some in the pride of youthful May 

Have withered off" in a single day. 

And some that braved the storm on high 

Have fallen when not a breath was nigh. 

Some with the worm, and some with the storm, 

Some with the frost, and the rain and the wind ; 

The bright, and the gay, and the lovely in form 

Have perished, and few are they leaving behind — 

How few! of a race which has flourished and grown 

With the hosts that for ever are scattered and flown. 

High and low, together blending, 

Side by side in death they lie, 

Downward to the grave descending, 

Where? O Where?— eternally." 
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Murder most foal, as in the best it is, 
JBat this most fool, strange, and unnatural. 

SHAKSPaaa. 

Tourists who have been on the borders of Scotland will have remarked the great 
number of ruins of castles, towers, and other strong-holds which are here and there 
thickly strewn over the vicinities of the borders on both the English and Scottish sides 

monuments of the bloody feuds which were almost daily occurring with the people 

in these unhappy districts, at the time when the two countries were at strife with each 
other. Connected with these ruins are many historical and legendary tales which have 
furnished matter for the historian, the poet, and the novelist ; but there are yet many 
legends that have escaped notice and remain now only in the memories of a few of the 
inhabitants in the immediate neighbourhood of the particular place. 

There yet stands, on the eastern border, in the neighbourhood of Aberwickf the 
remainf of a tower, which, to this day, is called the Bell Towe:r» and in 1670, was 
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inhabited by Archibald Hylton, whose duty it was to keep watch and ward, and to ring 
the alarm bell on the approach of hostile strangers. At the time o^ onr story, however, 
Hylton's office was almost a sinecure. Under Charles II., the border raids, hitherto 
so numerous, were becoming more and more rare. Archibald Hylton had a wife, and 
a son and daughter, and these, with a male and female servant, formed the entire 
occupants of the tower. Hylton himself, however, might be considered a host. He 
stood about six feet -three inches high, stout and well made, and possessing Herculean 
strength, he was well adapted for the-situation which he hield. He had a fine open 
countenance, in which honour and honesty were strongly depicted. His wife was a 
kind-hearted matron, and though more than fifty winters had passed 'over her head, 
traces of early beauty were still plainly visible. Their son, Claud, was a youth of 
eighteen, of stunted growth, standing, at this age, not more than four feet high, with a 
considerable protuberance on his back, rising almost to a level with the crown of his 
head. His legs too, though short, were inclined inwards, keeping up a perpetual strife 
•with each other. Notwithstanding these numerous bodily defects, his countenance was 
remarkably pleasing — nay, bcaatiftiL His face was oval; he had a fine, high, open 
forehead, piercing dark eyes, a nose well formed, a small mouth, with rosy lips, enclosing 
a brilliant set ot teeth. His neck was long and graceful, over which hung his raven 
locks in chaste and natural curl. His conversation was animated and entertaining, and 
keeping out of view his bodily deformity, he might have been considered a being 
calculated to adorn society. Qlaud's sister, Anne, was a girl of sixteen, with her 
brother's face, but with a form that would have graced a Hebe. 

The Bell Tower stands upon the ancient ramparts of the town of Aberwick; and 
although these ramparts are entirely in ruins, and in many places totally destroyed, yet 
the town is' still encased in formidable walls, which are built considerablv within the 
old line. These walls are to this day kept in a state of thorough and efficient repair, 
and in some parts the massive folding doors are yet on their hinges, and within the 
present half century, .were nightly closed at nine o'clock. Aberwick is situated close 
upon the German ocean, and though once the chief sea-port of Scotland, and inhabited 
by a wealthy and enterprising class of people, is now a small and inconsiderable town. 
Within the ramparts, on the north side of the town, and within four hundred yards of 
the Bell Tower, stands the vicarage, a large and venerable looking brick building, 
inhabited, at the time of our story, by John Smithson, then vicar of Aberwick. He 
was a man of learning and piety, beloved, not only by the members of his own con- 
gregation, but by the inhabitants of the parish generally. Mr. Smithson had a daughter, 
who was a companion of Anne Hylton, and an intimacy had sprung up in consequence 
between Miss Smithson and Claud, but, from his misshapen trunk, it was thought that 
she could have no serious thought of ever becoming his wife; yet it was well known that 
he loved her, and loved her ardently, and was therefore an occasional visitor at the 
vicarage. When, however, it became known to Miss Smithson's parents that Claud 
was paying his addresses to their daughter, they shortly forbade his visits, and ordered 
her at once to have no more communication with Claud or his sister. With a view of 
putting their determination into immediate effect. Miss Smithson was sent from home. 
No sooner was this done, than rumour, with her hundred tongues, had wafted the 
intelligence to the ears of Claud in the worst possible form. So sudden and unexpected 
was the news, that Claud could scarce believe it — so kind had the vicar been to him 
previously — but time soon convinced him. Weeks and months passed away and he 
could hear no intelligence of Cicely Smithson. His countenance, upon which a smile 
had hitherto almost constantly dwelt, now gradually settled down, and there was a* dark 
and ominous cloud gathering upon his noble face, and people began to shun him, whose 
company had hitherto been courted. • 

About twelve months after Miss Smithson had left Aberwick, a report .was very 
industriously circulated that she was about to be married, and that she was to return 
home previously. This report completely shattered the hopes of poor Claud. 

On Sunday morning, July, 1673, the vicar entered the sitting-room of Mrs. Smith- 
ion, who had been for some days indisposed. 

'^Have you prayed this morning, Margaret?" asked Mr. Smithson. 

<<I never leave my bed, Smithson, without returning thanks to the Almighty for 
his great goodness and mercy towards us ; and more especially on a Sunday morning, I 
net only return thanks, but I also pray that he may support you, my dear husband, and 
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^^le joa to ftOfil the many duties of your lacred office, — but yon are luraly unwell 
^QMniinif, you seem Tery pale." 

**Ohf no; not at all — I am perfectly well — perfectly. Margaret, is there no spot 
' ^ ain within your breast, which, if your hour was come, you would desire to have 
««ahed away." 

"Aks! my husband, by the fall of our first parents, we are all sinners; but I have 
^ particular sin to repent of. I hare done my duty as a wife — as a mother — and as 
* member of society ; and, therefore, I firmly bdiere, through Divine grace, that I would 
be rBceived at the Lord's right hand." 

"Then, Margaret, ferewell." The yicar approached his wife — he embraced her— 
^otaed her — and, at the same moment, struck a weapon to her heart, which instantaneously 
^rived her of life. Beneath the folds of his gown he had concealed a small sword, 
with which the fetal deed was committed. So true and certain had been the stroke, 
thit she spoke not, and scarce a sigh escaped her lips ere her spirit had quitted its 
cntfaly tenement. He laid her gently on the floor — kissed her again and apdn — and 
M hnr. He hastened to his own room, threw off his bloody dress, and haThig put on 
tnotlier gown, calmly and deliberately walked to church. 

The d&urch stands about one hundred yards Arom the Ticarage, of a very singular 
ippearanoe, without either tower or spire — having been erected in the puritanical days 
0^ tlie Protectorate. 

The vicar preached that day from the remarkable text, '*Thou shalt not kill!" 

it 'Was remarked that never, upon any occasion, had he displayed so much talent, or 

preached witii such vehement energy — throwing his whole soul into his discourse, and 

completely paralyzing his hearers. In this strain he continued to pour forth his words 

^ fire, like some inspired being, much beyond his usual time of preaching. At length 

"^ concluded by repeating the words of his text in slow and solemn sounds, which rever- 

^ov^BKted upon the ears of his hearers, and were remembered long after that dreadful day. 

Not until the conclusion of the service was the murder discovered. Immediately 

^ponMiss Smithson returning from church (she had only arrived at home on the 

P>'<evioi)s evening) she went to her mother's room, and was the first to discover the bloody 

*^^ed. She uttered one loud and piercing shriek, and fell senseless beside the remains 

^^ txr murdered parent. The noise soon brought the servants, and the vicar, who had 

l^^t entered, also followed. He expressed no surprise, and the only words which escaped 

2^^ lips for some time, were, ** The Lord* a toili be done/** Then came the question, 

^/MHio has done this?" And, after some little inquiry, it was found that Claud Hylton, 

^^«^e Hunchback, had been seen about the premises during Divine service. 

Claud Hylton was arrested, when it was proved that he had made a clandestine 

^^it to the vicarage while the family were at church, and that Mrs. Smithson had been 

^^dently murdered during that time, as Miss Smithson had visited her mother before 

S^iog to diurch, and found her then in life. Upon such strong circumstantial evidence 

^^H>r Claud was committed for trial. 

At the trial the whole of the previous evidence was produced, and it was further 
Mded that the deceased had been the most strongly opposed to the addresses of Claud, 
*>ul that this fact was known to him. He was pronounced guilty. 

It was observed that the vicar had behaved, during the whole proceedings, with the 
^Oflt calmness, never once giving way to unavailing sorrow, but had at siU times the 
M^ittmnoe of a good christian, who bowed with submission, and without murmur, to 
^ unalterable decrees of Providence. When the verdict of guilty was pronounced 
''SWB8 observed to start. But he immediately recovered his former calm and venerable 
^eioour. The judge was aboujb to pass the dreadful sentence, when the vicar, in a 
*M>llow voice, which thrilled every hearer, exclaimed, "Hold I / am the murdbrbrI" 
A new trial was begun. The bloody gown and sword were produced in evidence, 
^^ the venerable and beloved minister was doomed to the gallows. He was executed 
>tthe << Gallows Knowe," on the 24th of August, 1673. 

Cicely, the daughter, left the neighbourhood, and lived with a maiden aunt a single 
^ virtuous life — dispensing kindness and charity amid her poorer neighbours. Claud 
ffterwards hiecame a gloomy misanthrope. He seldom left the tower, and when he did 
it WIS to wander alode by the sea-side, where none could hear and none could see, and 
^here the wild tea-roar accorded so well with his own wild thoughts. He died while 
jet a jonti^ pitied, but neither beloved nor r^retted* 
Ro%€ md TkiatU Lodsfe, Berwick. ROMEO. 
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THE ARREST. 

It was on a beantifiil day, in the month of September, that I found m3rself traTelling 
across a very rugged and wild country, alone, and not a soul to be seen either coming 
or going. I trayelled on, solemn and thoughtful, until I arrived at a small village, 
through which I had to pass on my journey, when I met a company of soldiers, and 
seeing one of them assault a woman who was standing at a door, I struck him down, 
and immediately I was arrested, and my hands and arms pinioned. I was thai placed 
on the back of a horse and tied down. We were joined by another company of soldiers, 
and I was marched in the centre, through an immense wood, until we came to a lai^e 
castle, which was built on a stupendous rock. The bugle was blown to announce our 
approach — the gates were thrown open, and a party came out to meet us. When we 
arrived in the court-yard, the captain of the soldiers inquired whether he could have 
the use of a dungeon for one night; to which the lord of the castle answered by giving 
orders to his servant to shew him all the dungeons of the castle, «id saying he might 
choose which he thought best. Having selected a dungeon, I was dragg^ into it, 
bound as I was, and there left without light or an3rthing, except a bed of straw to lie 
upon,'— 'the captain swearing that he would march me to the town the next morning, 
and that I should be beheaded. Now I did not half like the idea of being left in tfaos 
dungeon all night, as I had often heard of the castle being haunted, and of the old lord 
having dealings with a certain nameless gentleman; however, so it was to be, go I must. 
I was left until ten o'clock, when the captain brought me a flask of wine to drink, and 
then left me to indulge in melancholy thoughts, carefully locking and barring the doors 
after him. Hour after hour passed away in this manner* until at length I heard a noise 
in the passage adjoining my prison as of some one dragging something along the passage. 
I started up, and watched, and listened, expecting every moment to have my prison 
door opened, but, alasl in vain did I watch and listen; the noise still contiuued, and I 
beheld a faint glimipering light shine in my prison as though it came through the wall. 
The light became gradually clearer and more distinct, and I could see a small aperture 
in the wall whence came the light; the aperture at length became largw, and the stones 
in the wall seemed gradually to give way, so that I could plainly discern the arm of a 
man cased in steel armour, turning a handle round. The aperture at length became 
large enough to admit a man, and I could then plainly discern the head, arms, and chest 
of a man, with a torch burning at his side. I was not a little alarmed at the sight, but 
more so when this same man jumped into my cell, with the torch in his hand, and In a 
very strange and fearful tone, said^* Follow me.'' I hesitated, and paused, not knowing 
what to do, when he said, in the same strange manner as before, '*If thou remainest 
here, is it not certain death? But if thou wilt follow me thou shalt be free.'' I again 
hesitated, and thinking that whatever the consequences might be, I could not be worse 
off than I was, I replied, ** Lead on — I follow you." He ordered me to leap through 
the aperture in the wall, which I did, when I found myself on a staircase, irith a large 
machine above me by which he had rolled away the stones in the wall. He then 
followed me, and ordered me to descend a few steps that he might close the aperture in 
the wall) which he did by a few movements of the machine. He then led me down the 
stairs until we came into another room, rather different from the one I had just left, in 
which were cloaks and coats strewn about, and a man sitting with his head on the table 
apparently asleep, and a lamp burning on the table. The man was soon aroused, and 
by a signal from my leader, ordered to stand guard. He made me swear, by the handle 
of his sword, as a symbol of the Holy Cross, not to divulge one word, how or by what 
means I had escaped the dungeon. He gave me a draught of wine to drink, saying that 
I should have a long way to travel before morning. He then blindfolded me« and led 
me through numerous subterraneous passages, until we came to a trap door, on which 
he knocked three times, which was answered by a knock from the inside, which was 
likewise answered by one from my leader. The door was then opened, and I was led 
in, my eyes unbandaged, and I found myself in a large cavern, in which were assembled 
about two hundred men, all cased in steel armour, as was my leader. I soon perceived 
that my leader was recognised as their captain, and he took his seat on a kind of throne 
at the head of a long table, which literally groaned under a profusion of good things. 
After having partaken of some refreshment, I was i^ain blindfblded, and led into the 
wood, where ahorse was in waiting for me. I was oridered to mount and make the 
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best of my way home, until I should come to a certain place, when I should meet with 

a monk, to whom I must say, ''Good morning, Father Barnabas;'' and when I^hould 

armeat the town where I was taken prisoner, I must collect all the written proof that 

I toold of my innocence, and then proceed on my way. To all these directions I 

loromised obedience, and thanking my deliverer kindly for his services, I proceeded on 

my way. When I arrived at the place appointed, I met the monk, to whom I said, 

"Good morning. Father Barnabas,'' to which he replied, "Good morning, my son." 

We then jogged on together, and in order that I might not be discovered, he put on me a 

monk'i gown. When we arrived at the place where I was taken prisoner I collected 

what proof I could of my innocence, and then proceeded on my way. After I arrived 

It hxmt, 1 attended a public meeting at the Town Hall, and while in the act of making 

a speecfa^I was arrested by a company of soldiers, who entered unpercieved by me, and 

dragged me to the Court House to take my trial, (being a portion of the same soldiers 

from whom I had escaped.) I took my trial calmly, and was honourably acquitted, 

the news of which soon reached the outside, where a great number of people were 

ooUected, whidi caused a general shout of applause, the noise of which awakened me, 

ttd I fovnd myself lying snugly in bed, with my watch ticking at my head, and the 

at pairing on my pillow. 

J. MARTIN. 
ifotimgkam. 



SONNETS TO THE POET CHATTERTON. 

Poor, hapless Chatterton ! I would 'twere mine 

To breathe a brighter halo round thy name; 
Then would I roses with the cypress twine, 

Which genius and pity bid thee claim : 

Thy spirit struggled mightily for fame, 
Fame was the mistress of thy thirsting mind ; 

But ah ! encouragement — at all times lame. 
Lingered too long in listlessness behind. 

Sorrow and hardship met thee on thy way. 
And gaunt-limb 'd hunger in thy face di^tare. 

While waspish disappointment sipp'd away 
Thy young heart's joy, and stung thee with despair, 

And then thy soul resolved to be free 
From earth's poor glow-worm joys and giant misery ! 

Alas! and oh, alas! that it were so, 

That when such gems of genius appear, 

Mankind seem jealous while ye linger here, 
In this low vale of wretchedness and woe ; 
That time that saw thee unto earth did show 

A youthful form which held a sage's soul ; 
A mind illumined with bright fancy's glow; 

A daring fit death's terrors to unroll! 
I often seek, yet seek in vain to see 

The nature of those ills which caused thy woe. 
Which thou didst meet and smile on placidly, 

As if they could not work thy overthrow : 
They were too keen, poor Chatterton, for thee, 
They wiled thy soul from earth, to taste eternity! 

S. SHERIF. 
Iforik Shieldt, 
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THE FORCE OF TRUTH. 

BY GEORQB C^NOELET. 

Whex Johnson had finished his dictionary he was once asked by a friend how he 
accomplished so herculean a task. He answered, "My friend, I never should have 
done had it not been for one little word it contains." This only tended to increase 
curiosity, and, as a following consequence, impelled the friend of Johnson to inquire 
with eagerness what that little word was ; upon which Johnson addressed him thus, 
" Sir, it was a task ; and many a time when I have been sinking in hopeless despair 
under the heavy weight of the burthen-^ when I have thought and felt the pressure of 
the task, this little word hath inspired me with vigour, and stimulated me to persevere. 
The word I allude to, is 'try,' so you see I have prosecuted th& work to something 
like an issue because I thought I would try/' 

It was an axiom of the ancients, that truth lived in a well. Jt was not meant that 
truth had taken its abode in that dark cavern of the earth for the purpose of concealing 
herself from the world. No, what was meant by this saying of the ancients was, that 
those who were desirous of arriving at truth should dive for her, instead of rooting 
among the gravel and pebbles round the cavern where she resided. She is of such force 
that she contains a sparkling brilliancy equal to the precious stones, and may be easily 
discerned at the bottom of the well. She may be compared to a meridian sun, whose 
dazzling splendour and forcible rays are only overclouded for a time. It would be as 
rational to command, like Joshua, the sun to stand still, as to say to mind, '*Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.'' Dame Partington stopping the efflux of the Atlantic 
with her mop is philosophy personified, compared with mystery opposing '* the force 
of Truth." Yet, forsooth, some of the distinguished writers of* the two past centuries, 
and some of our modern scribes, have vainly attempted to mystify and lessen '*the force 
of Truth" — distinguished writers — aye for the number of books they left behind them, 
not for the amount of wisdom and talent they contain. Men might as wisely attempt 
to fix the colour and brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis, or to determine the degrees of 
the rainbow's curve and the arrangement of its tints, by Act of Parliament, as attempt 
to settle the hue and character of public opinion by a legislational fiat;. The history of 
the world is a series of proofs of the truth of this position. The principles of Socrates 
are revered, although twenty centuries have passed since he suicidically terminated his 
existence. He was a mari;yr, not so much of truth, as the promulgator of opinion. It 
is almost a joke to speak of an attempt to suppress those geometrical principles which 
immortalized the name of Euclid, as his elements, and which were collected nearly three 
centuries before the commenoMuent of the christian era; and yet, truth is as essentially 
invulnerable and immortal in inorals, in every department of physical and psycological 
science, as it is in mathematics. Man can no more destroy it than he can destroy th6 
soul of man. Seneca died a martyr, but his morals and precepts will live for ever. 
Copernicus was persecuted for asserting the discoveries he made ; and when he lay 
expiring, the last words he uttered, previous to his exit, were, **The world will not 
believe them," and, hugging them to his bosom, he said they were true. Newton has 
immortalised himself by proving what the former suffered for asserting. A volume of 
corresponding instances might with equal facility, perhaps with advantage, be compiled. 
Thought is not within the scope of human volition or power; it cannot be called into 
existence at our bidding, or crushed at our caprice. Opinion is infinitely more 
intangible than the "softest kisses of zephyrs;" then, how absurd — how utterly ridiculous 
to attempt to coerce it. * It is not a thing for matter to act upon ; it may come in contact 
with opinion and be vanquished in intellectual warfare ; reason may subdue it, but it 
smiles unhurt at every effort of brute force. It may be reduced to silence, but never 
suppressed. Futile in the extreme must be all attempts to annihilate it. To quiet it 
is like burying seed, it springs up, having germinated unseen, an^l brings forth fruit, 
<* some an hundred fold." 

Millions daily exclaim, "There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet." 
Perhaps the latter part of the sentence would never have been uttered by human lips if 
the di^^gers of those who were inimical to the opinions of the prophet of Mecca had 
never been drawn. The Roman mythology, invested with artistical beauty, and 
associated with all that superstition could suggest to render it potent, and rivet the 
mind of man in its fetters, crumble^ away before the effects of those contemned doctrioes 
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which were miUly and peaceftiU]^ inctilcated in t provinee of th« Roman smpira by a 
Galilean peasant. Nay, the Tery eagle of "Imperial Rome" was itricken to the earth 
by the moral effects of the triumphant banner of the crosa; that cross which was intended 
to destroy Christianity with the life of its founder. ** Crucify him* crucify him I" 
exclaimed the Jews. They did crucify him, and now Judicism is comparati?ely extinct, 
while the sublime tenets that where to be extinguished on CaWary shed their benign 
radiance on every part of the globe. Opinion ia as much an instrument of the pro- 
vidence of the "Parent good Almighty/' as is gravitation or any of the laws of the 
material uniyerse. Were it not presumptuous, we should say the great Being, whose 
essence is intelligence is more concerned in the operations of mind than in the orbicular 
motions of the celestial orbs, — that to him a thought which may be immortal— which 
may be fraught with blessings to myriads of human beings — which may lead man from 
"natore up to nature^s God,"-— ia a matter of greater moment than the convulsions 
which destroy old worlds, or the meteoric conglomerations which become new onea. 
Sarely the minds of Thales, Pythagoras, and Newton, exhibit the "finger of God" 
plainer than do the planets on a December eve, in all their majesty, beauty, and splen- 
doar. What a magnificent galaxy do we contemplate in the minda of philosophers and 
poets, from those of ancient Greece down to those of our own age I What is the whole 
bat a sublime cluster of opinions? Men endure oppression, tyranny rides rough-shod 
over them, and they submit; yet, let but an adequate-opinion of their wrongs be. diffused, 
and they crush the tyrant. Revolutions do. not rise from what men suffer, but from 
what tb^y think. Our reform bill was needed, the present cheap method of letter 
conveyance was needed, long before they were conceded. "Coming events cast their 
shadows before." Our present financial change needed regulating years before such a 
feature was effected in the character of the Institution. We have been recklessly 
geaerons; the rules of the Institution have allowed, inculcated, and encouraged reliance 
aod dependence, instead of self-reliance and the ennobling virtue of Independence. My 
good father, who has now passed the tenith of the meridian of life, and taken a few 
strides down the inclined plane that "leads to the valley of the shadow of death," 
observed in his maiden speech upon the subject of self-reliance, twenty-»ix years ago, 
and which was delivered within the walls of the sanetuary of an Odd Fellows Lodge-room 
in the Dudley District, "Thatfeiv virtues had been more praised by moralists than 
generosity. Philosophers that are poor praise it because they are gainers by its effects, 
and the opulent are seldom known to give anything away; and amongst the many that 
have enforced the duty of giving, I am surprised there are none to inculcate the ignominy 
of receiving, to show Uiat, by every favour we receive, we in some degree or measure 
forfeit our native freedom, and that a state of continual dependence on the generosity 
of others is a life of gradual debasement. Men should be taught to despise the receiving 
obligations with the same force of reasoning and declamation that they are instructed 
to cotffer them. If this were so we might then see every man in society filling up the 
requisite duties of his station with cheerful industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor sullen 
from disappointment. But there are some who, without any share of sensibility, 
receive favour after favour, and stlU cringe for more; who accept the offer of generosity 
with as little reluctance as the wages of merit; returning thanks for past relief, and 
contriving petitions indirectly for a fresh allowance. Such, I grant, can suffer no 
debasement from dependence. But before we commence a system of generosity we 
ought to pause, consider, and weigh well the consequences ere it be too late,' lest at 
some period in the history of our Institution our legislators will, for the preservation of 
oar society, be necessitated to restrict ua in the disposal of fonds which are collected for 
a specific purpose, viz: sickness, and the decent interment of the dead. If once we 
deviate from this course it must be continued; if we give to one we must give to another, 
or we lay ourselres open for just complaint. Without doubt we are pursuing a system 
of partiality, a system that ta pr^pMmt with the most serious and vital consequences. 
In the preamble of our rules may be recognized equality; in them may be traced, broad 
and luminously, the ennobling virtue of impartiality. We' all pay alike, and should 
all receive alixe; "to render to Caesar the things tiiat are not Cefesars," may be 
generous, but it is neither just, equal, nor impartial. It is essentially necessary, before 
we become generous, that we should learn to be just. We see conspicuously emblazoned 
on our emblem plate the figtsre of a feuMile blindfolded, holding a pair of scales in her 
hand, balanced by a beam of "truth;" that figure is emblematical of truth, but more 
Vdi. 9— No. 1— P 
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particularly of jmtiee. Men. generally are not infficiently acqaainted with tii« import 
of the word. It is commonly beliered to consist in the performance of those duties to 
which the laws of society can oblige us. This I allow is sometimes the import of the 
word, and in this sense justice is distinguished from equity. But there is a justice still 
more extensive, and which can be shewn to embrace all the yirtues united. Justice 
may be defined to be that virtue which impells to give to every person their due and no 
more. In this extended sense of the word it comprehends the practice of every virtue 
which reason prescribes, or men should expect. Our duty to our Maker, to each other, 
and to ourselves, is fully answered if we give them what we owe them. Thus, justice, 
properly speaking, is the only virtue, and all tho rest have their origin in it. *The 
qualities (says Dr. Oliver Goldsmith in his Essay on Justice and Oenerosity) of candour, 
fortitude, charity, and generosity, are not in their own nature virtues, and if ever they 
deserve the title it is owing only to justice, which impells and directs them ; without 
such a moderator candour might become indiscretion, fortidnde obstinacy, charity 
improvidence, and generosity mistaken profusion./ '' 

It is certain the period has arrived predicted in the above, when our legislatori 
have been necessitated to restrain us in tiie disposal of our funds. We need not look 
long for objects upon which to bestow our charity, since such objects are innumerable; 
but we ought invariably to interrogate ourselves when we are charitably inclined, with 
the questions, are we doing right,' or are we doing wrong ? Am I acting justly in 
bestowing charity from funds which are not exclusively my own, or am I acting unjustly ? 
We ought to be more careful with the public purse than we are with- our own. It is 
this want of care and economy that has led to the establishment of the present restrictive 
principle. It is equally true, although six-and-twenty years have elapsed since the 
remarks in the above were made, yet they involved a principle that has worked its way, 
a system that its author has assiduously endeavoured to inculcate through his career as 
an Odd Fellow. 

It is amusing to sit on a beach and watch the flux of the ocean.* Wave after wave 
approaches and recedes; still the tide advances. You put your toe or your linger on 
the last mark of the encroaching element — it rises again and passes its former limit— 
you feel no force in the water — it would not rub a chalk mark from off your shoe ; yet, 
notwithstanding, it would overwhelm you if you did not make way for it, and is, perhaps, 
while you are composedly contemplating it, silently undermining and removing the very 
ground on which you stand. Such is public opinion — such its growth — and such its 
effects. Whether it be in politics, in morals, or in religion, opinion is a tide-— opposition 
but renders it turbulent and diverts its course — it still flows on in despite of all 
impediments. The principle of the financial change in our Order is based on reason, 
and consequently will work its way like time. Prejudice, brought in contact with 
interest, ever has failed, and is sure to fail. 
Olive Branch Lodget Hyde Dietriet, 



SPIRIT'S SONG. 



'Tib sweet to be a clayless soul ! 

An airy form unseen ! 
To skim in sport from pole to pole. 

Where never flesh has been. 
To ride upon the whirlwind's back, 

Or on the lightning's wing,^- 
To join the wild and cloudy rack, 

And hear the spirits sing. 
Or when the silver moon is bright, 

To sail from star to star; 
Or wing'd upon a beam of light, 
' To brighter worlds afar.. 
To dive beneath the sunny waves — 

Upon a summer's day. 
To rove in sport through cosal caves. 

And join tiie dolphins' play. i 

Victoria Lodges Warelow, J. SHAW* 
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Who ihall unfold the springs of human wUl« 

The mystic powers which giiide to good or Ul ? 

Many, like comets, in their course appear. 

Or stars departing from their proper sphere ; * 

Some stoop to deeds their fellow-men despise. 

Yet all are right —at least in their own eyes : 

Whatever their follies, still this trath is known, 

Eaeh oensores others*, and approves his own. 

Ajtojf. 

Thxei are few Tillageg which do not possess some family, or at least some individual 
noted for eccentricity. In the city, or the populous town, each person forms, as it 
were, a component part of it, and in whatever situation he may be placed, he seldom 
deriates either to the right or left; a common track is marked out for him, and, like a 
horse accustomed to a certain road, he plods on at a regular and even pace, until he 
arrires at his journey's end. He must accommodate himself to the wills and manners 
of others. If he were to indulge in any extravagant whims or caprices, he would be 
looked upon as a madman; he would be avoided by the pradent sons of commerce ; ^nd 
unless he possessed sufficient resources of his own, he would be deprived of the means 
of sub^tence. With one who resides in a village, it is different. Every man who is 
able to rent a few acres of land, sufficient for the support of himself and family, becomes 
his own master. He is not obliged to conform to the opinions of a sordid and narrow- 
minded employer; he is not encircled by rows of dull and dark mansions, inhabited by 
prying observers; he looks out with unchecked gaze upon the clear blue sky, themoun- 
tain, the stream, and the valley, and he feels that he is at liberty to act as he thinks 
proper. The wealthy are often absolute oddities, and into whatever absurdities their 
wayward humours may lead them, they are generally looked upon by their poorer 
neighbours as perfect prodigies. The very things, wbich, in the populous town, would 
draw upon them the sneers of ridicule, in the retired, village become objects of astonish- 
ffleut and admiration. 

I do not know any family to whom my latter ren^arks would be more applicable 
thimto the Freemans. George, or, as he was commonly called. Dr. Freeman, was the 
eldest of the family. He was the parish clergyman, and a justice of the peace; no 
wonder, therefore, that he considered himself, and was considered by bis parishioners, 
ft personage of no small consequence. One of his propensities was the trick of appro- 
pruting to himself, without the consent of the owner, any trifling article which attracted 
his fancy. When on a visit, and anything fixed his attention, he would anxiously wait 
for a favourable opportunity, and the moment he thought himself free from observation, 
it was hastily thrust into his pocket, and the Doeter decamped with his prize. This 
habit, had he lived in town, would doubtless have been productive of no very agreeable 
consequences to him ; but those to whom he was known, generally permitted him to 
iodnlge it unmolested, as he always toolc care to present them, in return, with some- 
thing of equal, if not superior value^ to the article taken. Those who were wishful to 
cultivate his good graces, were accustomed to place trifles in his way, which they thought 
likely to please his inclination, for the purpose of inducing him to take them; if they 
succeeded in their design to tempt him, his favour was certain to follow. The Doctor 
was of an amorous temperament, and however derogatory to his sacred profession, he 
was not .scrupulous in gratifying his passions. He had married a lady of* good family, 
filmed for her pride and beauty. Her fondness for costly personal decorations was 
carried to an extreme; and, on a sunny day, it was almost impossible to look upon her, 
90 numerous and dazzling were the jewels that gleamed amid her dark tresses, and 
glittered on various parts of her apparel. Neither her beauty nor the pains which she 
took to embellish it, were sufficiently powerful to fix the affections of her fickle husband, 
and in a short time he became enamoured of a female of a low rank in society, and 
whose charms were far inferior to those of his wife. There is, however, no accounting 
for taste; to the Doctor she seemed decidedly more beautiful, and he accordingly took 
her under his protection. A house was provided for her at a little distance from his 
own ; 80 near that it adjoined the extremity of his garden, through which he caused a 
path to be formed, which led directly to her dwelling, and by this means he was enabled 
to visit her unobserved. This arrangement so hurt the proud spirit of his wife, that 
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she ipade a determination of the most singular nature. She Towed never to be seen out 
of her room during the life of her husband, and this vow she rigidly kept, never even 
quitting her bed, except for the purpose of having it arranged by her' servant. From 
the time that she formed this strange resolution, the Doctor never again beheld* her. 
The nntnsion was divided, a partition being thrown up which separated the suite of 
apartments occupied by herself and domestics from those in which the Doctor and his 
servants resided. Her couch was Mmost constantly surrounded by curtains of gauze, 
and in this state she received ordinary visitors, so that none but lier nearest kindred 
and intimate friends ever beheld her face. Though her husband was debarred from 
looking on her, he was not restricted from conversing with her, and of this privilege he 
availed hfmself by visiting her daily. On entering her room, he stationed himself at 
the window, with his back to the bed where she reclined, and in this posture he kept up 
a conversation in an unconcerned manner, laughing, joking, or retailing the news of the 
day. it was not in his nature to be long attached to any woman, and the female who 
had been the occasion of his wife's rash vow, was, in the course of time, discarded to 
make way for another. The daughter of this second object of his unlawful passion 
was taken into keeping by his son, who was also married. Mother and daughter dwelt 
together, and tlie father and son were known frequently to be visiting at the house at 
the same time, without interfering with each other's conduct. The thing which affected 
the Doctor's mind in the greatest degree, was the dread of being buried alive. ■ It had 
always been his strong belief that he should be interred ere life was extinct, and it was 
with feelings of horror that he thought of what his situation would be on awakening 
from his trance, and finding himself without the possibility of procuring rdief, unable 
to move, and doomed to perish, either from want of air or starvation, or a combination 
of both causes. So much did t^ese gloomy ideas prey upon his imagination, that he 
actually left a legacy to one of his friends, to be paid on condition that he superintended 
the making of his coffin, and saw that it was capacious enough for him to *'tum about 
in." Accordingly, at his decease, which happened in his seventy -second year, a coffin 
was procured, which, as the Doctor, vvhen living, was full six feet high, was of such 
enormous length and breadth, that it was a perfect curiosity. His wife survived him 
several years, and on his decease would have left her room, but was prevented by her 
physician ii'om doing so, as he assured her that, after being so long accustomecf to 
breathe the confined air of her chamber, emerging from it into a colder temperature 
might prove fatal. 

I shall now proceed to notice anothei*, and still more eccentric member of this 
family. Langton Freeman, George's brother, was a Baptist minister. He was pen- 
urious in the extreme. He had no settled place of abode, but to save the expense of 
maintaining an establishment, he was in the habit of visiting all his kindred and friends 
by turns, shifting his quarters whenever he thought himself becoming troublesome, or 
wished for a change of scene. To such an extent did he indulge his passion for money, 
that though fond of children, and willing to oblige or contribute to theijr pleasure in 
almost every other particular, the junior branches of the families of some of his relatives 
have been known, merely for the purpose of teasiag the old gentleman, to hang roimd 
his neck, and put in practise every persuasive art they were masters of, in order to 
prevail upon him to bestow on them a coin of the smallest value, without being able to 
awaken his generosity. His clothes were of the most beggarly description, one suit 
being his whole stock. . His mode of procuring materials to repair his garments is not 
imworthy of iiotice. It was ususd, at the period in which he lived, (though the practice 
is now falling into disuse,) to embroider blaink^ts at their four corners, with ornaments 
in the shapes of wheels or stars, composed of various coloured worsted. Whenever he 
found himself getting out at elbows, or some other part of his dress stood in want of 
reparation, he extracted the worsted from the comers of the blankets on the bed where 
he slept for the night, and in this way he managed to resist the ravages of time, by 
darning his clothes thickly with the motley coloured threads, so that to strangers, his 
appearance was truly grotesque. In the neighbourhood of Northampton, there was a 
vast quantity of people employed in the preparation of wool, and Langton Freeman, 
has often, in his rambles, been taken for one of that profession in want of employment, 
and when met by any of the trade, he has sometimes been offered relief, as an object 
worthy their chaiity. This he disdained to accept, and drawing himself up, with 
offended dignity, would declare that he was a minkter of the gospel, whilst the poor 
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*ool.comben looked upon him either as an impadent liar, or lomt lunatic at larg«. 
^^ was of a cheerful disposition, he was a welcome ^est with any of the surrounding 
^ers whom he thoaght proper to honour with a visit, and seldom any merry-making 
^k place without his being present. Like his brother, he was infected with a pro- 
I'^ty to steal, though he was not generous enough to recompense, in another way, 
^persons whom he robbed. Fortunately his robberies were not carried on to any 
^'^ extent, as he mostly confined himself to depositing in his pocket a few eggs, or 
^^'metimes a pound or two of butter. From the indulgence of tliis vice he was often 
P^eed in an uncomfortable, though ludicrous dilemma, for though he was not openly 
^^'i&rged with theft, the rustics, when they discovered any of his swervings from the path 
of honesty, generally punished him after a method of their own. Of this, one instance 
will suffice. 

It was on the eve of the new year, when the family and servants of a substantial 

^n&er assembled together, for the purpose of indulging in those acts of merriment 

^Ual on the occasion. Mirth had almost attained its height, when in walked Langton 

freeman, and after receiving a hearty welcome, he speedily joined the revellers, his 

presence by no means damping their hilarity. In the course of the evening he found 

oceans to slip into the pantry under the plea of obtaining refreshment, but some of the 

'^Xnily suspecting his intentions, managed, unobservedly, to watch his proceedings. 

Alter c«<|tiTtg hit glances round the place, as if in doubt what article to choose, he at 

len^l^ made choice of two or three pounds of butter, whose freshness was too tempting 

^o be resisted. Secreting them in the pockets of his coat, he returned to the festive 

cinde, rejoioifig in his sUbcess, and confident of escaping detection ; however, he was 

*oon convinced tliat he had reckoned without his host. The persons who had been the 

spectators of his delinquency communicated the fact to their companions, and a scheme 

contiived which would at once contribute to their mirth and expose the offender. 

fire-place was like those belonging to the generality of farm-houses at that peiiod: 

lower part of the chimney projected about a yard into the room, and ou each side 

the fire were stationed benches, a portion of which were directly under the projecting 

On these benches the revellers were seated. Old Langton, who occupied one 

tiie places at the greatest distance from the fire, was induced to change his bituation 

^v&d approach somewhat nearer, by the person who sat next him complaining that he 

^r&s too much heated. Again was his politeness put to the test, and again did he 

approach towards the fire, on the same complaint being made by the person who sat 

v^earest him. The next who wished for a change of situation was a young maiden, and 

^^ Langton, though he died a bachelor, was rather partial to the fair sex, he could not 

"for a moment think of refusing her; but the girl was seated next her lover, and as 

parting them was entirely out of the question, both moved together, and the poor 

'xnioister was thrust still nearer the blazing fiiel. Thus they went on, until he was fixed 

at only a few inches from the fire, which now seemed to bum fiercer than ever. It was 

^f noase that he, in his turn, began to complain; all seemed either not to hear him, or 

to be too much engaged with other things to pay any attention to him. In vain did he 

^pply his handkerchief to his face to wipe the copious perspiration that streamed from 

^; in vain did he reiterate his complaints — there he was, and there they appeared 

determined he should continue. The crisis of his distress was not yet come. He had 

&ot long occupied his oppressive situation, before the butter, which was secreted in his 

coat>pockets, became melted by the excessive heat, and penetrating its place of con- 

^^<>liMQt, drup after drop trickled down his garments, and fell to the floor in quick 

'"ccttsion; and now a loud and general burst of laughter completed the minister's 

^ofosion, and proclaimed that he was detected. The heat and disgrace had wrought 

BJifeeluigs to the highest pitch of agony, and bearing down all opposition, he forced 

^ *ay through the laughing rustics, rushed from the house, and was never again seen 

in its vicinity. 

Hiough avarice restricted his bounty during life, there were several bequests found 
^ his will which showed that he had neither forgotten nor proved ungrattful to those 
who had done him services. Amongst other trifling legacies, there was a guinea 
'''^^mthed to a poor old woman, who, when he was one day oppressed with heat and 
^igne, had kindly invited him into her dwelling, and regaled him with some coarse 
bread and small beer. Like his brother, he entertained the belief that, previous to his 
^ decease, he should suffer a seeming death; to obviate, therefore, the disaster of being 
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buried alive, he came to the determination of not being interred at aU. He was the 
owner of a small garden in Welford, a village some miles distant from Northampton. 
In this garden he caused to be erected a neat little summer-house, and it was there that 
he willed his body should be deposited when life appeared to be eztioct. So confident 
was he of animation returning, after an apparent death, that he directed himself to be 
laid in a bed there, as though merely reposing in ordinary sleep. His wearing apparel 
he requested might be hung up in the room, and his hat, and even walking-stick, placed 
ready for use. He anticipated rising so refreshed from his slumber, that he should be 
able,^ on the instant, to quit the place, and walk out, as had been his custom. He, 
accordingly, wished that all things required for the purpose might be ready, and that 
no unnecessary trouble might be requisite to find them. As he had directed, ao at his 
decease it was done, and old Langton Freeman lay for several years in his pleasant 
habitation, without showing the least signs of returning animation. It was concluded 
by all that he had been mistaken in his calculation, and that life had positively left his 
mortal tenement for ever, when some honest cottagers, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
w^re one night astonished by the appearance of a light in the summer-house. Impressed 
with the idea that the old man in reality lived again, they hastened to the spot, and w&r9 
still more astonished to find him sitting up in bed with a lighted candle in his hand, and 
a pipe in his mouth. It was discovered that some unfeeling wags had broken into the 
place, and committed this gross outrage. Had it not been for the timely arrival of the 
cottagers, the corpse, together with the building, would, without doubt, have beea 
speedily consumed. Since that time, though Langton Freeman still retains his statiop, 
the windows of the summer-house have been closed up, and it is new completely overgrown 
with the ivy and the honeysuckle. 

RHO. 



A BALLAD. 

BY C. B. GREATREX. JUNR. 

Hb kissed the lady on the brow, 

His steed was at the gate ; 
Farewell! he cried, I wander, now^ 

A bird without mate ; 
He raised his bonnet as he spoke. 

One long, long glance he threw, 
A murmur from the damsel broke — 

She vowed she would be true. 

He wandered far, o'er many a land 

Beyond the rolling sea; 
And still he saw her fair white hand 

Wave like a snow-clad tree. 
Though ladies often smiled on him 

No other love he knew. 
For ah ! their smiles to her's were dim 

Who vowed she would be true ! 

Full many a night he sighed away 

Upon the battle field; 
Upon the plain his length he'd lay, 

His head upon his shield. 
And think of her whose falling tears 

Were like the silver dew. 
Whose eyes were like the gleam of spears, 

Who vowed she would be true. 
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And now tbt christian warriors proMcd 

To meet the infidel, 
And many a haught and tarbaned crest 

Beneath his fanlchion fell; 
And though thrice hemmed in by the foe 

He fought his passage through ; 
This nenred his arm at every blow — 

She vowed she would be true. 

They thrust him in a dungeon deep 

Where daylight never came, 
But still he smiled, for in his sleep 

An angel breathed her name. 
The sky with clouds was overcast, 

But still one break of blue. 
Was seen to cheer him to the last — 

She vowed she would be true. 

One night he burst his bonds and fled, 

A boat was in the bay ; 
I must be gone, he laughed and said, 

And steered his barque away. 
The sail unfurled, she danced along 

The billows bright and blue, 
With this the burden of his song — 

She vowed she would be true. 

He winged his flight to that dear land 

He loved the best of all. 
And moored his barque upon the strand 

And leapt the cottage wall; 
And as a wandering minstrel clad 

To meet his love he flew. 
And sung a ditty soft and sad 

To see if she were true. 

He struck the chords — in holy land 

All on the bloody plain, 
He saw this lady's lover stand 

Among a heap of slain; 
He saw tine fatal faulchion swung 

That clove his helm in two. 
Her name was still upon his tongue 

Who vowed she would be true. 

The lady's tears began to flow — 

** Since he in battle died. 
To that far country I will go 

And lay me by his side." 
The knight soon dofled the weed he worci 
• His arms around her threw, 
Sweet one, he cried, I roam no more, 

I know that thou are true. 



Liverpool. 
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THE DEATH BRIDE. 

BY JOHN HEWITT. 

Edward Lambert and Agnes Weyland were lovers. From infancy they had lived 
together. Irf childhood, in youth, in manhood, and womanhood, they communed with 
each othef. They were in humble circumstances, but they loved without the thought of 
riches, or the hope of honour. It were needless to trace the progress of their affection. 
Agnes Weyland loved Edward Lambert with all the fondness and devoted ness Of woman. 
That love was ihore than re-echoed. Years passed on. The blush of mature age man- 
tled on the cheek of the lover. He wished to sanctify his hopes by the rites of iparriage. 
The maiden gave a timid though glad consent. Yet, ere they became united, it was 
requiste that their resources should equal their wants. In the humble situation of a 
warehouse clerk, Edward Lambert could not more than realize sufficient for his own 
decent existence. Long and deeply he pondered on his present means and future 
prospects. He had gained the respect of his employer. His hopes were sanguine, and 
a certainty was afforded Mm that in a little year he would be enabled to maintain in 
honour a loving wife. Yet the impatience or madness of strong affection could not 
permit him to linger on in the agony of hope deferred for twelve long months. He wished 
to call Agnes Weyland his own. Blame not the maiden if she fondly, rashly, acceded 
to all her lover's wishes. 

Two months paised on and beheld Edward Lambert a changed man. In the 
whirlwind of passion he had forgotten his social obligations. Impelled by the recklessness 
of his affection, he had, in the hope of providing for the coming hour, 'forged a bill to 
the small amount of twenty pounds. With this sum he provided all things necessary for 
his nuptials. The parents of Agnes Weyland, when they beheld his seeming affluence, 
consented to their daughter's union. They h^d objected to the solemnisation. of the 
marriage on account of the poverty of Edward Lambert. The objection was now removed. 
A day was fixed for the nuptials, and the lover, in an' agony of impatience, waited for 
the happy mom. 

Who so supremely blest as Agnes Weyland, as she beheld him whom, in a few short 
hours, she should call her husband? Who more, happy than Edward Lambert, as he 
gazed on those beauties speedily destined to bless his coming years ? The cup of enjoy- 
ment was dashed from their lips. The forgery of the bill was discovered. Edward 
Lambert was incarcerated in prison, and the intended bride beheld in her lover an 
arraigned felon. Feeble were words in expressing the feelings of their hearts. Stricken, 
as it were, unto death, Agnes Weyland pined away. She lived but as a memento of her 
ruined hopes, and withering existence. In the day of trial Edward Lambert was 
pronounced guilty, and condemned to die. The strong efforts of his employer, and his 
various friends, saved him from the scaffold. He was respited, and his sentence commuted 
to a fourteen years transportation to New South Wales. 

Ere he passed from England, a branded and couTicted felon, Edward Lambert had 
an interview with Agnes Weyland* He spoke of his once bright hopes — of his present 
degradation. He contrasted his wasted frame with its former freshness and vigour. 
The blooming cheek of other days was i^ow frightfully pale. The loud, joyous voice of 
happy years was weak and feeble. The clustering ringlets of auburn hair had been 
reduced by misery to a dingy grey; and the heart' that waJs once the 'fountain of 
happiness, now agonized in tears of blood. ** I am changed, Agnes," he nrarmured, 
'*and for the love of thee. Cursed be the hour that fraught with evil beheld me commit 
the crime for which I am doomed. Yet for thee, for thee, dearest! was the deed done; 
and not for my own degradation, but for thy wretchedness, do I feel the pang of utter 
miseiy." The maiden listened to his words of anguish. Was her cheek pale, or her 
eye dim, as she hearkened to her lover's words } No ! she felt within her the strength of 
her woman's love 1 the words of strong affection, even in the hour of infamy, were repeated. 
Never to be renewed the vows of eternal faithfulness were plighted. Deep and even 
terrible emotions convulsed the lovers as they exchanged a last embrace. ' They parted; 
but Agnes Weyland had sworn by the pale cheek, the bleeding heart, and wasted form 
of her lover, to live for him, and him only, during the lapse of fifteen years. In the 
hope of a meeting, a happy meeting onearth, they parted; and Edward Lambert, ths 
•onvietod felon,. was transported to New South Wales. ' 
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Three years passed onwards. The father of Agnes Weyland, by the death of A 
distant relative, became possessed of a large, nay, prinoely fortune. He forsoo)c biS' 
former friends and connexions. • His tfmple patrimony commanded the attention and 
sieemiog respect of the wealthy and the high-bora. And Agnes Weyland! she was 
changed in outward appearance though not in inward thought. A splendid equipage— 
strain of servants — tlie adulation of the sordid, and the flattery of the needy, greeted 
tlie sole daughterT— the heiress of the wealthy race of Weyland. In her early years she 
was beautifqj. Twenty three summers had shed their influence on her existence, and 
ia the pride of womanhood she was one of the fairest of earth's daughters. In the hope, 
the fond hope, of again greeting Edward Lambert, she lived' and breathed. But in the 
glitter of opulence her father forgot, or abhorred the distant felon: He proudly deemed 
his daughter might wed one of the noble of the land, and that the once humble house 
of Weyland now Could rank equal in riohes, nay, equal in alliance, with one of the 
aristocracy of England. 

His hopes were not disappointed. A needy heir of a once mighty and still proudly 
titled house, beheld and coveted the beauteous Agnes Weyland. Not for her form alone, 
though she was indeed beautiful, did Lord Albert seek the hand of the felon's plighted 
bride. His father was involved in difficulties. The ancient estates of their noble house 
vera in danger of passing away. . A marriage with a wealthy heiress could alone redeem 
their sinking fortunes; and Agnes Weyland was selected frs^e honoured choice of the 
heir of Androssan. With all the blandishments of a high-b^i and refined lover. Lord 
Albert prosecuted his suit. Agnes Weyland listened to his words, but her thoughts' 
were with Edward Lambeft, the transported felon. Vainly on her ear fell the accents 
of adulation. Though her. attire was princely, and her hod commanded the luxuries of 
a palace, yet her spirit was with' the days of old, when she wandered in uffeotion and 
)oy, pver hill and by murmuring stream, with him whom she dearly, madly loved. 

Her father exulted in the addresses of the heir to an earldom. He commanded 
his daughter to wed Lord Albert, or receive his curse. The maiden spoke of her 
plighted faith to Edward Lambert. Withering, withering denunciations of scorn apd 
abhorrence towards the felon proceeded from the father's lips. He denounced his child 
as the associate of infamy if she still chej;;ished the reniembranoe of the sentenced forger. 
His wrath was terrible, and hia denunciations fell on- his daughter's ear like streaks of 
fire. But she firmly, desparingly refused to wed Lord Albert, for her heart was over 
the waters! It were needless to detail the oppression, the stratagems, and the falsehoods 
used to iaduce Agnes Weyland to wed the heir of Androssan. She at length consented. 
The day of their nuptials arrived, and with a splendid retinue in gorgeous attire, and 
accomps^nied by the fair and the noble, the once humble Agnes Weyland proceeded to 
the churcb to become the bride df one of the proudest and. noblest of England's sons. * 
Not in joy did Agnes Weyland enter the church. 'There was a wildness in her eye, 
a strange vagueness in her features, that spoke of a broken heart and a wandering brain; 
She had indeed consented to wed Lord Albert; but reason had been shaken, and sensation 
almost destroyed by grief and persecution, ere she agreed to betray the faith she pledged 
to Edward Lambert in his hour of misery and guilt. In pride, in manly gracefulness 
and beauty, the Heir of Aiidrossan entered the sacred edifice in which his marriage must 
be solemnized. He loved hot Agnes Weyland. His name — his honour alike forbade 
that he should wed the daughter of the once humble man who was shortly to call hiin 
son. But poverty and. impending rhin imperiously demanded the accomplishment of 
the deed, and Lord Albert bowed to the dictates of stem necessity. 

The party were seated ini^ the church vestry. The marriage of Lord Albert and 

Agnes Weyland was registered ere they pi^oceede*! to the altar. Nor sigh nor exclamation 

proceeded from the lips of the bride as she beheld her destined lord sign the . marriage 

contract. >She was called upon to inscribe her consent to the union. A fearful emotion 

for an instant convulsed her features, as her father led her to the book in which she 

nmst acknowledge her taarriage with Lord Albert. "That emotion passed away. . A gaze 

of vacancy— :- an expression of mental imbecility succeeded'. She seized the pen, and 

where the b,ignature 6f Agnes Weyland should have appeared, she wrote the dearly 

remtimbered name of Edward Lambert, That name was obliterated by the officiousness 

of h»r father, and Agnes Weylahd inscribed under his directions the necessary signature. 

The party proceeded to the alta:r. Before thfe nrinister of heaven J^pits Weyland 

stoc \ in splendour— in. the seeming realization of the prohdest hopes of a feqiale heart, 
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But her cheek was pale, i ave where one bright red spot proclaimed a deceased frame or 
a wandering imagination. Her brow was frightfully contracted, and a tremulous motion 
shook her frame. The minister commenced the marriage ceremony. When he solemnly 
exhorted the party assembled to state if they knew cause or impediment sufficient to 
forbid the nuptials, a low half-suppressed cry burst from the lips of the bride. The 
marriage guests stood aghast; but the eye of her father rested on Agnes Weyland. 
A plausible excuse for the conduct of the bride was offered in the agitation she must 
feel in her situation. The ceremony proceeded. When the bridegroom was asked if 
he would take Agnes Weyland to his wedded wife, a slight emotion of wounded pride 
passed over the features of the heir of Androssan. He answered in the affirmative. 
But Agnes Weyland. Nor mark of recognition, nor glance of approval she gave, when 
the priest demanded if she would take Lord Albert to be her wedded husband. The 
hand of her father touched her shoulder. ■ Mechanically she bowed her head, and to the 
assembly seemed acquiescent to the marriage. The priest demanded who gave the bride 
to her future husband. With a thrill of gratified pride and sordid exultation, the father 
of Agnes Weyland placed her hand in that of Lord Albert. The bridegroom started as 
her fingers touched his. Hei hand was cold as death. Not the warm, consenting, 
though timid pressure of the hand of a fond and happy woman greeted the heir of 
Androssan. Chill was the blood of Agnes Weyland, and the bridegroom paused. He 
gazed upon the woman whom he was about to greet as his titled — his honoured wife. 
A fearful change had pas A over her beauteous features. Her lips were pale and con- * 
tracted as if in utter agony. Her eyes gleamed with an almost unearthly lustre. The 
bright spot had faded from her cheeks, and it was wrinkled as if age had suddenly over- 
taken her. Well, indeed, might Agnes Weyland be changed. In this Jier hour of 
utter misery, her distempered imagination conjured up the form of Edward Lambert. 
She beheld his withered features, such as they appeared on the day she plighted her 
faith to the unhappy felon. But the vision departed. A brief interchange of words 
took place between Lord Albert and the father of Agnes Weyland. The cloud passed 
away from the brow of the bridegroom, as jthe father of the bride spoke of his daughter's 
maiden hopei and sensations. The marriage rites were carried on. With a loud voice 
Lord Albert repeated the neoessary words. No sound proceeded from the lips of Agnes 
Weyland as the priest recited to her that portion of the ceremony she should repeat. 
She mechanically bowed her head. This was allowed as a full answer to the duties the 
marriage rites enjoined. The priest demanded from Lord Albert the wedding ring. 
He directed the bridegroom to place it on the finger of the bride. Oh ! who can describe 
the feelings of Agnes Weyland as the ceremony proceeded, which severed the faith she 
plighted to Edward Lambert. Her brain, before disordered, now maddened. Not in 
maiden bashfulness did her cheek wax pale — not with the suppressed joy of a gratified 
woman was her lip contracted. Ah, no! feelings of the past — of the happy, happy 
days of her early love — of the hope she once cherished of the return of her convicted 
lover, rose strong within her. She felt she was indeed wretched. The last look of 
agony with which Edward Lambert gazed upon her as they parted in the felon's dungeon, 
fearfully haunted her. She had lived but for his return, and now she was wedding 
another! Strong are the emotions of woman's heart; and Agnes Weyland loved— 
indeed loved the absent Edward Lambert. Again her imagination conjured up the form 
of her lover. Again in anguish he seemed to stand before her. She — the now rich 
heiress of Weyland, was becoming the bride of one of England's nobles. The thoughts 
of other years — the faith which in the madness of her affection she plighted to Edward 
Lambert, all — all had perished. Such seemed to Agnes Weyland the words of her 
lover. She gazed wildly upon Lord Albert: she loathed — aye, loathed the proud heir 
of Androssan. She ga^ed on her father, but no longer could his frown awe her troubled 
spirit. As the ring was placed by Lord Albert on her finger, a rushing sound was in 
her ears. The church and its inmates assumed, in her eyes, a blood-red hue. A 
struggle, as if her form was. rending asunder, for a moment convulsed her, and nttering 
a fearful cry, she fell dead at the foot of the altar. 

Years passed on, and a wretched, care-worn man, visited the tomb of Agnei 
Weyland, He learned that at the moment she wedded Lord Albert, now one of the 
inightiest of the land, she fell dead at the foot of the altar. He was told she died for 
the love she bore a convicted forger. He passed away. The close of a December day 
lurived — a winter night succeeded— it passed away, and on the mom E^^"^^ I^Ainber^ 
fpraa fpj»4 4e94 m tfc« gr^ve of Agpe^ Wejrlanfi, 
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HANS JEULER. 

BY J. G. S£IDL. 
(From the Gennan.) 

Martha, some stranger knocks without, go, ope' the outer door, 
Some pilgrim seeks this dreary night to share our simple store. 
"Welcome! thou gallant warrior, lay by thy helm and sword. 
Our bread is white, our wiue is bright, draw near our homely board." 

"I ask not for thy sparkling wine, seek not thy proffer'd food, 
Bat if thou be'st Hans Euler called, I seek thy heart's best blood; 
For know — that I a brother had,]]a brother dear to me, 
That brodier hast thou slain, and I am sworn thine enemy. 

As gasping on the ground he lay, I made to him a tow 
Sooner or later to revenge his death, — behold me now!'' 
"Tis true that in a goodly cause I did thy brother slay, — 
Thou wilt revenge him, — be it so ^~ thy summons I obey. 

Yet in this house I will not fight, hemm'd in by wall and door, 
But on my country's open breast, where oft* I've fought before. 
Martha -r— my sword — thou know'st the one which struck the fatal blow, 
The Tyrol still will shelter thee should fortune bless my foe." 

Together with a lusty step they climb the mountain high. 

The fair mom ope's her golden gates, and night's dark shadows j9y ; 

The sturdy stranger walks behind, stout Hans before him strides, 

The bright sun gilds the mountain's top, the night's dew clothes the sides. 

Now on the high and giddy brow the two together stand. 
Around in morning's glory clad, wide spreads their fatherland; 
Swift roll the fleecy mists away, deep in the vales around 
The goatherd's humble cots are seen, the deer affrighted bound. 

High upward rise the rocky tops, below lies many a cave, 
The air of freedom floats above, around the forests wave ; 
Unseen, yet felt, in every cot, in sweet contentment blest. 
Throbs the proud pulse of liberty, heaves high the freeman's breast, 

]from high they gaze upon the scene, the stranger drops his band, 
Bat Hans admiring points below, where lies his fatherland; 
"For this," he said, **I still have fought, for this thy brother bled. 
He foully sought his country's faU, for this I struck him dead." 

The haughty stranger looks around, then turns he to his foe, 
Vainly to raise his sword he tries, bis nerveless arm sinks low. 
*' Pardon my fault, and give thy hand, here let our quarrel end, 
I own thy cause was just," he cried, '*be thou my constant friend."* 

A. E. T. 

♦k. u,!}* person slain by Hans was one of many T> rolese, who fought in the Frenoh ranks against 
™ "^ettdencc of his country . 
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[Ws-baVe often been solicited by biir frieiids to set'ap^rt some of our pages to 
l)rief selections, and we take the opporttinity, afforded us by the commence\xient of a 
new volume, to comply with their wishes. We- have no doubt that the plan we have 
adopted will be agreeable to the majority of our readers, and the more especially to thos^ 
who have. only leisure to ^-^ad. at brief intervals. There are a vast number of short 
passages and paragraplis scattered o-ver works of the past aod present time Dvhich con- 
tain much that is valuable and interestihgj and which can only be available to us by the 
cbtirse we have now taken.. We shall, in each number of the Magazine, therefore, 
devote several pages under the above title to selections; .and shall so endeavour to blend 
the lights {md shades^ the pleasant and the useful, as to suit the tastes- of all.-r-Eo.] 



. BonKifAKiNa.*— He who runs his eje down the advertising columns ot.Th^Timft 
will se6 the impossibility of reading all the books that are published. '. It has been 
calculated that if twelve men were employed for ,twehty-four hours a day, allowing 
neither for sleep iior. meals,. in reading .at the rate of ninety words per minute, they 
wbiild barely k^ep iip with the voiuviei published in London alone : in this, tracts and 
sern^ons are included; but if- magazines, reviews, and newspapers were added to the task, 
it would -require upwards of forty noen. If twelve hours per diem w^re employed, thpn 
eighty men would be required; and as be is a hard student who reads more than eight 
bo,urs per day, so 120 men could barely finish the Herculean Labour; but as the average 
amount of time spent in reading, even among the educated classes^ seldom exceeds one 
hour per day, each person- peruses one nifie-hnndred-andsixtieth part 'of the p\iblished 
mass J that is to say, for one book, chapter, or page that he reads, he leaiveB 950 unread. 
But of this mass two-thirds, at the least, are avowedly written solely for the relaxation 
.vOf the mind — books of mere amusement; and of those who read it will be a smsll 
. average to say, that twp'cthirds read for amusements One-sirth then i^ the amount i f 
. solid information obtained, so that the avierage quantum of benefit derived by each reader 

• from the enormous number, of printed sheets,- may be expressed by the fraction 1-5760; 
or, in other words, to give the sum in a tangible form, let us reduce it' to proportion^ 

, and it will stand thus : 

' . 5760.:. 1 : :: (the tiooks published) : (the benefit conferred.)' ; 

Again, by the suppressing ^ny book at random when just about to be published, it woul4 

follow that there are 5,760 chances to one against any good being lost by th6 non- 

; appearijmce of tlie book. But there is at least an equal chance, that if the abthor bad 

, n:ofc been writing 'the book in question, he would have been more profitably (that is, to- 

^ himself) employed: so that there are 2,880 chances to one in favour of thp not toriiiug 

• any book, (taken on the average of books) over the writiiig-it. The proportion Of books 
which pay for the expenses of printing and publishing is sinall; of those which leave 
profit, very small; of tho^e which reach a sei»)nd edition, not one in 1840; of those 
which pass through more than two, not one in mrany thousands. — Forfign and Colonial 
Review. 

Statistics of LoNOEviTy. — The following details are extract<»d -from a curions 

book by M. Lejoncourt^ recenjfly published, and entitled *' Les Centenaires, Anciens et 

Moderns:— There hay^ died in England, in the course of the last century, 49 "persons 

who have reached from 130 to 180 years of age. Of these, seven reached 134 years, 

fpur 138j two 146, four 105, one 159, dne 168, one 169, and one 175. The official 

returns of {lussia show that there were in tijat empire in 1814, seven persons aged 

upwards of 125 years, apcl one who hadpassed 160. J[n 1535, a man died .there aged 

135 years, and in 1838 there died 123^8 'p.t:rsoiis who had passed 160, of whom 125 were 

. upwards of 120, 111 were frbm 121 to 125, three from 126 to 130, five from 131 to 

140, one was. 145, three were from l&O to 155,one was.160, and one 165.' In France 

we do not live so long, yet the foUovying instances of longevity are worthy of notice. 

■ In 1710, a peasant namndJea'A Mazard died at Dun-le-Roi, in Berry, aged upwards of 

' 110.. Thiis'man preseryedhis .sebses to the last, and was married ten times. The last 

time he entered, into the marriage state he was 99 years of age, and the bride 18, who 

two yiears after^wards mado; him. a father. A curs, of LIsieux, named DesrocheSy died ih 
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1712, aged 115. Hecelebrated mass a fbw days before his death, and resfded 91 years 
in tbe.pansh. In the same year died Jacques Thevenot, a labonrer at Chatean-VilauiY • 
aged 114, married three times, and the father of 39 children; and an officer named 
Baltrade, buried at St. Germain, aged 115, leaving seventeen children, the eldest 74^ 
and the yoangett 12. In 1718, ait aiiothecary named LeBaupin,died at Chateanbnand, 
107 yfears old. He was married twice, and was upwards of 80 when he contracted the 
Eecond marriage. He was the fath<-r Of 32 children, 16 by each wife; and he was 1U3 
years old when his wife was delivered of two line boys, who died upwards of 90 years 
later. In 1747, died at Lourdes, M. Nason de Vige, 118 years old. He was passion- 
ately fond of shooting, and had good sport not long before his death. He was upwards - 
of 100 when he married. In 1757, a farmer ^Bar, near Tulle, named Nouthac, died 
at the age of 115; he never had a day's sickne^Bbiras married three times, was 92 when 
he entered the statte of wedlock the second tin^e, oy which union he had several children, • 
and was 102 when he was married the third time. — GalignanVtMeAtenyer, 

E^LRLY T&ADE OF BRISTOL WITH ICELAND. — In a uotc" preserved by his son in 
his father's biography, Columbus mentions that he vif^ited the island of Tile in February, 
1477. He says that its sonthem part is situated in 73** N. lat. and not in 63"*, as hi^d • 
heen said by others; that it lies much;more to the westward than the first meridian of 
Ptolemy; that it is as large as England, and that the English, particularly] tho»e frofn 
Britioit trade there; that the sea was not frozen when he was there> and that th6 tide 
rises and falls twenty-six fathoms. Finally, he says that this is the true Tile which * 
Ptolemy mentions, but which the moderns call Frisland. XlVough the Rituation above 
mentioned does not at all. correspond with that assigned by the Zeni to Frisland, Zurla 
still supposes it to be that Island, particularly on account of the trade with England, 
which, be says, we know was carried on from Frisland; whereas we 'know nothing of 
the kind with regard to Iceland. The truth is exactly the reverse. In the first volume 
of Hackluyt there is an old poem, entitled "The True Process of the Libtie of English 
Policie, exhorting all England to keepe the Sea Environ." It states the relations of 
^erejg; countries, as well as the objects of their commerce, and goes on to say (p.201), — * 

"Of Island to write is little nede, 
Save of stock- fish; yet. forsjoth. in deed . . • 

Out of Bristowe, and costCH many one, ' •' 

Men have practised by needle and by stone, 
Thider wardes within a little while 
Within tweliie yeerc, and without perill 
Gone and come, as men were wont r>f old 
Of {>carborough unto the costes cold." 

This poem was written about the middle of the 15th century. -In his preface, written ■ 
in 1598, Hackluyt states, that from bis. book may be learned the most extraordinary.' 
facts; and, among others, that Bristol once carried on a trade with Norway and Irelapd' 
—a proof that at the time he wrote such, trade no longer existed. It is easy to see here, 
that Ireland is a misprint for Iceland, since we cannot conceive that a trade between 
Bristol and Ireland could ever be looked upbn as anything very extraordinary^— ^Fr/jm 
a paper in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 

FaoNOONCiNG Dictionaries.— It is a curious fact that there is no English 
proDOUQcing dictionary compiled by an Englishman. Stephen Jones was fi Welc^tnan, 
Sheridan was an Irishman, and Walker was a Scotchman. 

Verbal. Criticisbt." — There .is an injcident in the life of Jefferson strikingly 
illustrative of Franklin's oHaraoter, During the debate on Jefferson's celebrated State . 
paper — the deckratipti of American independence — Franklin, observing .that hisfdend 
writhed a little under the acrimonious verbal criticisms, told him the following ancfcdote : 
'—When he was a young man (he said) a friend of his, who was about to set .up business 
for himself as a hatter, consulted his acquaintances on the important subject df his 
signboard. The one he had proposed for himself was this — "John Thom son i hatter. 
Makes and sells hats for ready money** — with the sign of a hat. The first frientl whose 
advice he asked, suggested that the word hatter was superfluous, to. ^hicb he readily 
agreeing, it was struck out. • Tiie next remarked that it was nnnecessary to mention 
that he required ready money for his hats, few persons wishing credit for an article of 
no more cost than a hat; or, if they did, he. might sometimes find it advisable to giye.it. 
These words were accordingly omitted, and the sign then stood — "John* Thomson 
viakes and sells hats.'' A third friend, ^bbse advice was scught, observed that when a 
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man looked to bay a hat, he did not care who made it, on which two more words ^pve: 
struck out. On^showing another the fign abridged to '* John Thomson sells hats," 1 
Exclaimed, "Why, who the devil will expect you to give them away!" upon wliic 
cogent criticism two more words were expunged, and nothing of the original sig 
remained but "John Thomson,'* and a painted hat. 

The Title of Esquire. — Real Esquires are of seven sorts :^—l. Esquires of tt 
king's body, whose number is limited to four. 2. The eldest sons of knights, and tAei 
eldest sons born during their lifetime. It would seem that, in the days of ancient 'vv^ai 
fare, the knight often took his eldest son into the wars for the purpose of giving him 
practical military education, employing him meanwhile as bis esquire. 3. The elde£ 
sons of the younger sons of peers of ^e realm. 4. Such as the king invests with th 
collar of SS, including the kings of flbs, heralds, &c. The dignity of esquire wa 
conferred by Henry IV., and his successors, by the investiture of the collar and the gU 
of a pair of silver spurs. Gower the poet was such an esquire by creation. 5. Esquire 
to the knights of the Bath, /or /«/«, and their eldest sons. 6. Sheriffs of counties, yot 
life, coroners and justices of the peace, and gentlemen of the royal household, -whil 
they continue in their respective offices. 7. Barristers-at-law, doctors of divinity, law 
and medicine, mayors of towns, and some others, are said to be of scutarial dignity, bu 
not actual esquires. Supposing this enumeration to comprise- all who are entitled tt 
esquireship, it will be evident that thousands of persons f tyled esquires are not so v 
reality. It is a prevailing error that persons possessed of ^300 a year in land bx 
esquires, but an estate of ;6:'50,000 would not confer the dignity. Nothing but one ^ 
other of the conditions above mentioned is sufficient. — Curiosities of Heraldry, 

The Education of Husbands. — How suggestive is the new year of bUls— sti^ 
bills of housekeeping. It is fearful to reflect how many persons rush into matrimor^'i 
totally unprepared for the awfal change that awaits them. A man may take a wife j 
twenty-Mie, before he knows the difference between a chip and a Leghorn ! We vioxM^ 
no more grant a marriage license to anybody simply because he is of age, than a licen^^ 
on that ground only, to practise as an apothecary. He that would be a husbai^shoi^- 
undergo a training, physical and moral. He should be examined thus: — Can ^u re^^ 
or write amidst the yells of a nursery ? Can you wait any given time for breakfas"^ 
Can you maintain your serenity on a washing day } Can you cut your old friend^ 
Can you stand being contradicted in the face of all reason ? Can you keep your temp^ 
when you are not listened to ? Can you do what you are told without being told why — 
In a word, young sir, have you the patience of Job? If you can lay your hand upo-* 
your heart and answer **Yes," take your license and marry — not else. — Punch. 

Burial Places of British Poets. — Shakspere, as every one knows, was buries 
in the chancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a monument to his memory^ 
Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. Giles's, in the Fields; Marlowe in the churchyard 
of St. Paul's, Deptford; Fletcher and Massinger in the churchyard of St. Saviour'^ 
Southwark; Dr. Donne in Old St. Pauls; Edmund Waller in Beaconsfield chuichyard 
Milton in the churchyard of St. Giles's, Cripplegate; Butler in the churchyard of St 
Paul's, Covent Garden; Otway, no one knows where; Gaith in the church at Harrow ^^ 
Pope in the diurch at Twickenham ; Swift in St. Patrick's, Dublin ; Savage in the 
churchyard of St. Peter's, Bristol ; Pamell [at Chester, where he died on his way t<9 
Dublin; Dr. Young at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; 
Thompson in the churchyard at Richmond, in Surrey; Collins in St. Andrew's churchy 
Chichester; Gray in the churchyard of Stoke-Pogeis, where he conceived his ** Elegy;" 
Goldsmith in the churchyard of the Temple Church; Falconer at sea, "all ocean for his 
grave;" Churchill in the churchyard of St. Martin's, Dover; Cowper in the church at 
Dereham ; Chatterton in a churchyard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew, Holbom; 
Burns in St. Michael's churchyard, at Dumfries; Byron in the church at Hucknall, near 
Newstead; Crabbe at Trowbridge; Coleridge in the church at Highgate; Sir Walter 
Scott in Dryburgh Abbey; Southey in Crossthwaite Church, near Keswick; Shelley, 
''beneath one of the antique weed-grown towers surrcundiug ancient Rome;" Keats 
beside him, ''under the pyramid, which is the tomb of Cesitus;" and Thomas Campbell 
in Poet's Comer, in Wetstminster Abbey. — Athenoeuw» 

Printing. — Such is the extraordinary degree of perfection to which the printing 
department of the leading journal {The Times) is carried, that a column of the ordinary 
type can be set up, read, and corrected in less than eight minutes^ the average number 
of compositors being about one hundred and twelve, including night and day hands. 
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vJaTsI ArTEB-DiNNBR Oratory. — VFho has not known a pleasant party utterly done 

its/kl ^'^every element of its pleasantness extinguished — by the demon of speechmakiug 
1 via* "''owiDi its wet blanket over it. The interesting conversation — the iimartly maintained 
ai SRM ^^^cat — the quick repartee — the good humoured badinage — all paralyzed in m 
I ^mentby some unhappy speechmaker, who rises from his chur like a ghost through 
criff ^ ^^p>door, and, in an unfaltering, stolid voice, asks permission to propose a toast. It 
i tiffi .^^'"anted, of course. You know that all is over — the blow has been struck — enjoyment 
rirff ^ ^y^S sprawling under the table, dying or dead. You may as well take your hat and 
kil ^^ ^003« immediately in the rain — you know what will follow. You know that the 
o^f "^^etch is going to propose your host's health — you know all that a creature of the kind 
i^f ^^ — ^^ ^ always sure the toast he is about to give requires no comment — that its 
^Hl^^ct requires no eulogium from him to make them all do that toast due honour. They 
**i know their friend — their excellent, valued friend — and that as surely as he is known, 
^^ is esteemed — that they all can and do appreciate those many excellent qualities which 
^veso generally endeared him, either as a husband, a father, or a friend. Knowing 
^^is, and feeling this, he did not believe himself called upon to, &c. &c. All the 
^otxiinonplace cant of compliment is duly gone through : and the deuce of it is t)ie matter 
^n't end here. The toastee (there is no law against coining words as against coining 
^'slf-crowns) is in duty bound to return thanks; which he performs by disclaiming 
tev-stf/tm all the flattery lavished upon him, and too often winding up by plastering it 
more upon another; who in his turn repeats the interesting operation. And so it goes 
'^ovtiid. The mania is as catching as the small-pox. Everybody proposes everybody's 
health. It would be an inbult i/iven to leave out anybody, — receivedf to be left out by 
^▼dybody. Conver^ation, amusing or instructive, gives place to a rapid round of 
^compliments, neither instructive, nor amusing, nor sincere. You no more mean what 
you lay, when you make an ordinary buttering after-dinner speech, than you do what 
you write, when you finioh a letter with '* your most obedient servant," and address 
^t to t fellow whom you mean to kick the first time you can catch him. — New Monthly 
^tigazine. 

>) KiGST THE Best Time for Study. — All persons of a highly-wrought and imagi- 

Aative disposition must have found how much clearer they are able to think in the night 
B^ason than during the garish hours of day. Some say the passions are more awake 
^cn; it may be so, but I am sure the intellect is more awake also. Jean Paul has a 
<^Qcelt to explain to us why our thoughts are more rich, more marked, more copious, 
'Voile the material world is wrapped in gloom. He says something like this, if I do not 
Wrong him: — **The earth is every day overspread with the veil of night, for the same 
^^son that the cages of birds are darkened, so that we may the more readily apprehend 
^ higher harmonies of thought in the hush and stillness of darkness. Ideas, which 
*he day converts into smoke and mist, during the night stand about us, lights and flames; 
■ m T^^ column which fluctuates above the crater of Vesuvius, and which seems in the 
5,M jjy-time a pillar of cloud, but it is by night a column of fire." The superior claims of 
d; ■ j^.^^^ goddess are so well put forth here, that I need make no addition. — Dublin 
St H wiw«rti/y Magasine. 

>«'. ■ ^ "Punch."— It is said the regular writers in Punch are Albert Smith, G. A. a 
th<M j°*^t, Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, and Percival Lee; but a few other "eminent 
f u) ■ undi" contribute occasionally. Mark Lemon is the editor. Henry Meadows, Leech, 
:or; | «wi young Doyle (the famous U. B.,) are the illustrators. 
rch, 

v: 

'hi 
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Joly 7, 1845, a tplendkl Odd Watch and Guard, value 25 ffuineas, to P. P. G. M. William Pfckard, 

IrjrfliemmberB of the Bradford District —November IS, 1845, P. P. G. M. Monies, and P. P. O. M. 

Swain, were presented, the ona with a Set of Silver Tea Kpoons, the other with a handsome silver 

Medal, l^ tlieB^vou Lodge, Belvoir Castle nistrict.— December 30, 1842, a handsome Silver Watch 

and AppnidagM, value jPIO, to Prov. G. M. John Bowden, by the Alexander Wilson Lo<!§:e, I^sley 

Jlistrict^Jiity SO, 1844, a handsome Silver Medal, to P. G. George William Pragrnell, by the 

I^osperity Lodge, Southampton District.— May 13, 1845, a splendid silver Snuff Box, to Mr. T. W. 

iltkinson, surgeon, by the Fumess Lodge, Ulverstone District.— August 20, 1845, a handsome 

Patent Lever Silver Watch, value itf7, to I*. G. Joseph scrivener, by the Howard Lodge, also at 

fke same time, by the Tradesman's Hope Lodge, Nmieaton, a Silver Watch Guard, value j6'1. 
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Dece mb er S» 1845, N. G. Thomas Lofthouse. of the.Refugre in the l^detiiess Lodge, Ghissing:- 
ion District, to Miss Agraei Alderaon. — tt.G. Richard Ashworth, of the Rose ()f >haroii Lodge, 
Rochdale ]>istrict,-to the fourth daughter of Mr. John Uamer.— November 2$, 1845, at Edinburt^li, 
P. 6. Thomas . Bezelly. per. sec. of the Loyal florthumberland Lodge, Newc'astle-upon*Tyne 
District, to Miss Ann Logan.— November 17, 1845, brother. George Bishop, of the Loyal 'Vietoria 
Lodge, Uckfield, Suisse, to Emily Martha Lower,.seconddaiighter of Mrs. Mary Lower, of Seaford. 
— November II, 1,845, dt. St. Thomas's church, Dudley,- P G. Adam Ludlam, of the Apollo Lodge, 
Chesterfield District', to Miss Mary Aon Shephard, second daughter of F. G.' Josiah Shepherd.— 
November 14, ia45> at'Grantbam, P. P. G. M.James Porter, of the Belvoir Castle District, to Miss 
Pyebaud, of Grantham.— October 2, 1845. at the parish church, Lymin^ P. S. Ralpti Aijhtpn, of the 
Tt-affor'd Lodge, Warrington District, to 8arah, youngest daughter of 1^. P. G. M. Allcroftr.'— May 9, 
brother George Richards, of the Orphan's Friend Lodge, Whitstable, to Hannah Graham, of the 
same place ; May 10, brother Joseph Day, of the same Lodge, to Mary (Iraham — December 24, 1^44, 
brother William Andecson, to Miss Wheater Bristowe; February 6, 1.845. bi other %»amuel Wilson, 
to Miss Harriet Newton/ May 0, -.845, brother Joseph Richardson Husband, to Miss Rebecca 
Marshall; May li, 1845, brother Richard Cock) to Miss ElizaBell; May 2^, 1645, P. V. G. James 

■ Xlmore, to Miss Ann Eddy; July l, 1845, P. G. Matthew Partridge, to Miss Ann Lawson; September 
i, i 845,- brother Henry Ciimberworth, to Miss Mary Hill; September 2, brother William Skimier, 
toMiss Suskn N6wtoa; allof the Paradise Lodge, Bourn District.— December 7, 1844, Secretary 
^enjamin Gibbs, of tfaeTeinule ot Friendship Lodge, Birmingham District, to Miss Matilda Stibbs, 
— ^July, 1845, brother John Barker, of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Cambridge District, to Miss 

" Mary Monar; 0/ Wisbeach.— August 12, 1845, P. Prov. G* M. Richard Clough. of the Briton's" Pride 
Lodge, Pudsey. District, to Miss Klizabeth Blakeley.— May 20; 1844, at the Stockport church, V. G. 

'. lyilliain Uigginbotham. to Miss Sarah Armstead.— .^une 16, at the parish church, Stockport, ?. G. 

. Abrahanl Shefrart, of the Conciliator Lodge, Stockport District, to Margaret Noiinansell, botb of 

, 8tot:kp6rt. — .Inly 9t. 1845, brother Thomas Dunwell, Esq., of the Victoria Lodge, Knaresbrough 
District, to Miss Eliza Jeu;kman —April 8, 1845, in the parish of St. Mary's,' Hastings; C. s. James 
•Hart, butcher, to Mary Ann, 'youngest daughter of Thomas Smnock, farmer 5 also, Prov G.,M. 

. Isaac Smith, to Elizabeth Ha'rt, at the same place.— February 8, 1845, at the parish church, Bvdale, 
by the Rev. J. B. Roberson, Prov. D. G. M. Thomas Spence, of the Ripon District,' to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Mr. J. Colthorpe, of Bedale.— At Cheshunt, Herts,. by the Rev. John Harris, D.D. 
N. G. Hunt, of the Home .Park Lodge, North London District, to Caroline, only daughter of Mark. 
• Bailey, Esq., of Waltham Cross, Herts.— February 27, 1845, at St. Mary's church, Cheltenham, by 
the Rev. J. Watson, brother Richard Aveson, of the Lord Bingley Lodge, Bramham, Yorkshire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Isaac Stubbing, of Wirksworth, in the county of Derby. 

. — October 23, .1845, brother John Grant, Esq., Host of the Loyal lernan Lodge, Aberdeen District, 

, io Christiana, eldest daughter of Alexander Paul, Esq., merchant.— August 14, 1845. J. H. Paine, 

'' Esq., surgeon, of the Cambria's Pride Lodge, Cardiff, to Miss Evans, eldest daujL^hter <tf Edward 

"^vii^s, Esq., surgeon, both of C».diff. -May 1, 1844, brother Thomas Lloyd, of the Widow and 

Orphan's Friend Lodge, Mitcham district, to Miss E. Booth«-r-P. G. Christopher Fox. ot the Mora- 

ing star Lodge, SheHield District, to Alice, daughter of P. G. George Cutts, of the same Lodge — 

•September 13, V. G. Thomas Jones, of the Loyal Prince of Wales Lod^re, Newport District; to Miss 

. Sarah Thomas, of Newport.— October l, at Brantin'^ham, brother- William Todd, of the Loyal 
Victory Lodge, Elloughton District, to Miss Caroline St on, of Hull. —September 28, 1845, P **ec. 

: David Pitt, to Miss Mary Timmings; October 4, 1845, brotherThomas Stilkird, to Miss Ann Malkiu, 
both of the Work of Industry Lodge, Dudley District. —September 9, 1844, at Glasgow, by the 
Rev. Dr. Struthers, brother John Seale, to Miss McDonald, daughter of Mr. Samuel M'Donald.— 
August 19> 1845, at Greenock, by the Rev. Mr. Hutcheson, brother John Carswell, of the Hii^hlaud 
M-ary Lodge, to Miss Jane M'Gibbon, daughter of the late Mr. Andrew M'Gibbon, 

On Sunday, November 9, 184 5, at her brother's house, Nottioghcgn Park, where she wason a 
visit, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Joseph Bamforth, Esq., Solicitor: Rotheram, and daughter of 
the late Samuel Walker, !;gentleman, of the former place. Mr. Bamforth is aP,, 6-- of the Park 
GGvte Lodge, Rotheram District, taking great interest in the cause of Odd Fellowship ; and had not 
been united Jeight months, when he was suddenly bereaved^ of an affectionate partner, deeply k- 
Arretted "by all who knew her.— November 24, 1845, Elizabeth*, wife of brother Robert Pinn^ll, of 
the Loyal St. George Lodge, Dursley, aged 37 years. — October 24, brother William Storey, of the 
Loyal Triumphant Lodge, Yoirk.- September 16, 1844, Elizabeth, wife oi brotherThomas Giedlon, 
of the Eden Vale Lodge ; October 27, brother William Kirkley. of the Clavering Lodge, aged 32 
years ; November 17, 1845, l:iiz«beth, wife of brother Edward Barrass, of the Prince Albert Lodge; 
December 1, P. G. Samuel Bourne, of the Poor Man's Friend Lodge, aged 35 years; Pecembcf i3, 
brother Joseph Walker, of the Claveriiig X^odge, aged 26 years; January 6, 1845, brother John 
Hunter, of the Robert HaU Lodge, aged 26 years ; J anuaiy 8, -brother Joseph Robson, of the Byron 
Lod^, aged 28 years ; February 27, brother Robert Johnson, of th** Shakspere Lodge, aged 34 years; 
' February 10. Mary, wife of P. V. Cooke, of the Poor Man's Friend Lodge; M«rch 10, Sec. Thomas 
Wood, of the Victoria Lodge, aged 25 yearsl; April 25, EKzabeth, wife of brother John >mith, of the 
<yreenwell Lodge; April 26, Ann, wife of brother John Brassel, of the Mills Lodge; April 28, Ann, 
wife of brotherThomas Wright, of the Shalcspere Lodge; May 3, brother Henry C)eu-ke, of the 
Pride of Eden Lodge, aged 24, all in the Durham District.— July 21, at Dublin, the wife .and jchild 
of brother WilUam Trnbee, of the Widow's Protection Lodgfe, ^escott District; Augusts, 1845, 
ipWfe of Host Daniels, of the same Lodge. —August Is, 1845, brother William Stibbs, of the Casteil 
Caerdydd Lodge, Cardiff District, a;ied 45 years.— May 5, 1845, brother Benjamin Green, of the 
Xoyal Whitting Lodge, Wisbeach District.— May 28, 15^45, Mary Ann, w?fe of brother Thomas 
Marris, of the Loyal Craven Lodge, North London District, aged 32 years. 

^PreaentationSf 8(V,f too late for this Number ^ will be inserted in the next."] 
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R OF WILLIAM CANDELET, P. P. G. M. 

• BamoiTwu bom at Wellington, In the year 1799, in the eountT 
ha vorldOK bee la > poor anbjectfoc the biographer tolundia with 
ppointed him hii atation in the region of cammon place, and to 
I oarnen with the required ators of honey, it mitten little to tbe 
t amoont of indiTidnal toil and sad and weary ti>Te1 the material 

Candelet is but a aolitary specimen of this nninUresting clau. 
■ Jia»e been bora for n^efulneaa, and not romance. He might 
[e mlfht have been Jack Shephard, and thus secured a glorioiu 

k nlqect for the pen of " literary lions." Fate however ha« 
id left Us deeds to chronicle themaeWes in the grateful and affec- 
of Utoae who have shared his toils and can the better appreciate hia 

hearty lesl m the performance of his dudes to that society of 
omental part. If ancestral recollections were Dccessnry to ensnrs 
uembers of the Manchester Unity, Willism Candelet might witb 
{enealogy to a period anterior to the time of Patriarchal Noah, 
lueitioued deiceadant of Tubal Cain, and a veritable worlcer ia 
n Wotka. We never heard, however, friend William boast, of 
■tor, for we believe he entertaina the high notion that mankind 
mson to be thankful for the eier4ha of the first sword maker, 
oncy is bat a transcript of (hat of a million others. A larga . 

means often placed his matenuil parent in the unpleasant situatioii 

whom it is recorded upon undoubted authority, that she resided 
noroua demands of the junior Candelet, for bread and bntter, 
onally lilenced by the application of the same in&Uible recipe, 
dent lady found so efficacious in the case of her own nnmly nr- 
: axiom " he th^twill not work, neither ahonld ha eat," seems to 
a young William's mind at as early a period as possible, fbr it 
id him assisting his father to the utmost of his tiny powers, in 
1 of existence, and in providing for the increasing wanta and care* 
ig ; the senior Candeleta testifying to the present hour, a decided 
.n doctrines. This early application to laborious physical employ- 



nunt neceaaariljr precluded the attunment of any kind ofliterary knowledge; and Williiiit 
Candelet is entirely indebted to bis own strong mind and earnest desire for knowledge, 
for the whole of those acqnirementa by which he has attained the position he now holda 
in the estimation of his brethren of the Unity. Essentially, a self taogbt man, he is a 
in« exemplification of the power of mind over the diecouraging inflnences of external 
In the year 1812, his bther having removed to Dudley, in Staffordslure, 
I apprenticed to a whitesmith in that neighbonr- 
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that a Lodge of Odd l^^ellows were in the habit of meeting in the town, and after making 
suitable enquiries he became a^member o^'* tiii belle Alliance Lodge/' now in existence 
in the Dudley District. Odd Fellowship at this period was considerably at a disconnt, 
and the young disciple found he must bear the cross if he intended to follow his new 
master. His parents, shopmate^s, and employer all united in the task of disgusting him 
with the society to which he had linked his fortunes. The prejudices and feeling of the 
times were opposed to secret associations in every shape, and for every purpose. The 
elder Candelet being a man of strong religious principles, was not only seriously offend- 
ed, but absolutely alarmed for the consequence of his son's late conduct. William, 
however, had strong faith and stronger power of will; he determined to leave home, 
and persecution for awhile, and trying those argumentative powers for which he now 
enjoys a well merited reputation, upon the tormenting whitesmith, he finally succeeded 
in obtaining his indenture, and transferred himself and services to a worthy son of 
Crispin, with whom he studied the improvement of the understandings of many more 
beside his own, — ^many of the staid and stately burghers of the town of Dudley, may 
be said with truth to have '* stepped in his shoes,'' much to their own comfort and his 
advantage, inuring the whole term of his apprenticeship he applied himself diligently 
to the business of Odd Fellowship, with an earnest and sincere desire to eradicate its 
blemishes and develope its many excellencies. The sly '* little cherub who soars up 
aloft," seeing his heart thus susceptible of kindly influenpes, thought fit to make it a 
target for archerv practice. This impudent proceeding rendered an application to snr- 
geon Hymen indispensably necessary, who prescribed for remedy that panacea wMch 
olassical writers have chosen to place in the same category with hanging as a matter of 
^^jitii^y. Accordingly, in the year 1820, the noose was tied; he bartered liberty for 
connubial bliss. Four sons and one daughter have been the fruit of thia procedure. 
This marriage caused him to quit Dudley, for Burslem, in the Potteries, and in 1822, 
tiie St. Martin*s Lodge being opened at Tunstall, Mr. Candelet joined it and continued 
a member until the year 1830, when circumstances again necessitated his removal to 
Hyde, in Cheshire. Here he joined the Prince of Waterloo Lodge, and soon became 
one of the most active members of the Hyde District. In 1833 he was first elected 
K. 6* of the Lodge, and during his term of office, the funds were increased by upwards 
of j^50, and the effects of his excellent management have been perceptible in the conduct 
of the Lodge, and ita members ever since. In the year 1834, Mr. Candelet assisted in 
the opening of the Strangers' Refuge Lodge, and presided as N. G. of this Lodge. He 
IS stiU a member, the name having been altered to that of the Mechanic Lodge, one of 
the most flourishing, economical, and well conducted in the Unity. From the date of 
William Candelet's connection with this Lodge his exertions in the cause of Odd 
' Fellowship have been ceasless and untiring. As a reformer of abuses he stands 
proudly preeminent, and so highly were his services appreciated by the members of his 
own Lodge, that he was presented by them with a handsome silver watch, and placed by 
unanimous assent in the firi^ffice of the District. In this situation Ms untiring zeal 
and great knowledge of theXaws of the Order were displayed to advantage, and found 
full scope for active employment, a steady supporter of the Law himself and an intelligent 
find liberal exponent of its principles and spirit to other parties. He has represented 
isdternately his Lodge or District at nine annual meetings at Kendal, Derby, Rochdale, 
^Birmingham, York, Isle-of-Man, Wigan, Bradford, and Newcastle, and at each of those 
assemblies has always been engaged on the side of reason, truth and justice. So great 
was the opinion entertained of his talent, skill and shrewdness that he was appointed at 
the York A. M. C. to revise the General Laws in conjunction with several others of the 
most esteemed and best respected members of the Order. Mr. Candelet is likewise now 
andhas been for thepreviousyearamemberof the Board of Directors. As an Orator P. F* 6. 
M. Candelet is not particularly distinguished ; he is celebrated rather for a WeUingtonian 
description of terseness, his remarks recommending themselves to his hearers more from 
the sound common sense they contain than for the flowery or honied accenta with which 
they are delj^vered ; his maxim and practice is 

"Never to speak till he^ somethhfig* to say. 
And always to stop when he's said it/' 

Sttoh is William Candelet, a kind and affectionate husband and father and a fineere and 

ardent friend to all for whom want and misery have made the earth a desert.' M^y he 

live long to merit and enjoy the reward of a well spent life and retain to i^ doie the 

fipprol^Atioa of his brethroi. 



59 
WHAT WILL BE DONE AT BRISTOL? 

Tbetime is rapidly approaching when the representatives of the Unity will 
meet at Bristol. It will he for them to consider well and deliheratisly the real 
interest of the memhers of our great Institution, and upon them will devolve 
the responsihility not only of devising means to allay the excitement which at 
present exists in the Unity, hut also of adopting such measures as will ensure 
a £zed amount of benefit, to those who contribute, when they are visited by sick- 
ness, at whatever period of life they may be claimants. All must admit that 
since the Glasgow A. M.C. the attention of the members has been drawx^ to their 
TesH poation, and steps have already been taken in many of the Districts to re- 
duce the lavish expenditure in which they formerly indulged. Instead of appro- 
priating the contributions of the members towards defraying the expenses of 
Anniversaries, Processions, &c., those who indulge in these amusements now 
provide the funds from their own resources over and above the weekly 
unoonts which they contribute to meet the casualties of sickness and death. 
This is in itself an improvement of thirty per cent upon the usages of the Order 
as they existed in 1844, and we predict that further and more extensive reforms 
"will shortly follow. The question of finance is yet in its infancy, and will have 
many grave difficulties to contend with before it attains a healthy and vigorous 
enstence in the Order. The excitement which has lately prevaUed will not be 
w prejudicial in its effects as some of the more timid of our body are led to 
befieve, and as calm succeeds to tempest, so we trust will a lasting and grate- 
fid tranquility be restored amongst us. Those who were heretofore apathetic 
Iiaye been roused from their lethargy, and will exercise their right and power of 
blinking for themselves, instead of being led away by the exaggerated state- 
ments of those who delight'to breathe the air of agitation. We have little doubt 
that a time will shortly arrive when a further inquiry will be made; and when 
from the result of that inquiry it is clearly demonstrated to Districts that they 
cannot calculate with certainty on receiving a fixed benefit without paying a pro- 
portionately fixed contribution, we entertain little fear but what the majority of 
the members will cheerfully aid in furthering those measures which will give the 
Order a safe and permanent character. 

Th ere will be some weighty and important questions which the deputies 
It the forthcoming A. M.C. wlU be called upon to determine, and it will be the 
mode in which these questions are settled that will influence the future destiny 
of the Society. The questions which seem to us as imperatively demanding an 
ansifer are the following. What is the nature of the Manchester Unity ? Is 
it a mutual benefit society, all the members of which are compelled to assist one 
another wherever they may reside, or is each Lodge in the Unity to be left to 
legulate its own finances? When the funds of a Lodge are expended do the 
members belonging to it cease to be members of the Order, or are the different 
Lodges in the District to which they belong compelled to relieve those members 
whose funds are exhausted by the great amount of sickness and mortality which 
they have experienced ? These are questions that cannot be got rid of — there 
is no evading them— their time has come, and they, must be fairly discussed 
and satisfactorily answered. Not less than a million and a half of the popula- 
^on of the United Kingdom are interested in the permanence and prosperity of 
Pdd f'ellowshipt and they have an undoubted right to know what security the 
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Order offers to those who are induced to jom it that the benefits promised to 
members will be realised when they become claimants. The Order must be so 
constituted as to be able to fulfil its just liabilities or its solvency may at any 
moment lie questioned and its boasted excellence be pronounced a delusion. 

The decision of the deputies upon the above questions' will to a certain 
extent cause the recognition of fixed principles, and leave no difiUculty in the 
way of adopting measures in conformity with such principles, so that they may 
be acted upon either by Lodge or District, or by the consolidated interests of 
the whole of the members of the Unity. As regards the latter, of course there 
would be much difficulty in effecting a consolidation of interests in the absence 
of a charter of Incorporation or other legal instrument to enable Lodges and 
Districts to invest their funds upon good security. If it be found imprac- 
ticable to act upon the adoption of either of the two Scales of payment as a com- 
pulsory measure throughout the Order, it will then naturally be asked whether 
each Lodge or District shall be left to regulate its amounts of contributions and 
benefits. We think there can scarcely be a doubt that the practice must be 
done away with of allowing the member who pays* a contribution of 4d. per 
' week to receive the same amount of benefit as the one who pays 6d. per week, 
and to accomplish this it will be necessary to give District Quarterly Com- 
mittees the power of fixing the amount of contribution to be paid by all the 
members in their respective Districts, and the amount of benefits ( both sick 
and funeral donations ) to be paid by the Lodges. And if the rule of compell- 
ing all Lodges to join in a funeral fund be a good one why should not the same 
practice hold good with regard to sick-pay, and a levy be made throughout the 
District for sick money in the same manner that the levies take place for 
funeral donations? 

One of the chief difficulties which the Society has to"contend with is fixing 
the amount of contribution to be paid by a member to ensure ten shillings per 
week during sickness. It will avail but little to endeavour to place the 
Institution on correct principles unless some satisfactory conclusions are 
arrived at on this point. We have certainly celebrated authorities on the subject, 
such' as Mr. Galloway, Mr. Bidder, Mr Ansell, Mr. Griffith Davies, and Mr 
Neison, but these gentlemen differ very materially as to the amount of sickness 
that will be experienced by individuals at certain ages; and, when there is such 
a difference of opinion, would it be safe to adopt any of them as an authority 
for a permanent measure? Woald it not be better that the financial measures 
should be regulated from Returns to be supplied by the Order of the actual 
amount of sickness and mortahty experienced by the members for one, two, 
or three years. There is not a Society in existence that could furnish so com- 
plete a statistical account of their position as the Manchester Unity, and would 
it not be more satisfactory to act on information supplied by ourselves than 
trust to the authority of othei*s, more particularly when we are not disposed to 
think they have the best means at their command to arrive at the conclusions 
they give. Peculiarly constructed as our own Society is, being composed of all 
classes, and consisting of 260,000 members, the Returns might not only be 
relied upon by the Order, but there is no doubt that Institutions of a similar 
character would be guided by the information so obtained. These Returns, 
when compiled and analysed by a competent party, would shew at one glance 
to every Lodge and District the amount that ought to be paid to ensure certain 
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benefits, and we have little apprehension but what the infonnation required 
would (by the majority at least ) be willing afforded. If this infonnation were 
obtained, the members, knowing that it was the result of inquiries amongst 
themselves, would be satisfied of its authenticity, and not look upon it with the 
same doubt as in the instances referred to. The investigation would not be an 
expensive process, for we have had ample proofs that there are members con- 
nected with our own body who would if appointed by the A.M.C. undertake . 
the task without calling in the aid of recognized actuaries. 

We have thought it our duty to throw together the above imperfect re- 
marks and suggestions, and in doing so we have had regard only to what ap- 
peared to us might be made of utility. We look forward with confidence to 
the proceedings of the A. M. C, and we shall be greatly disappointed if the 
measures passed do not place the Order in a far superior position to any which 
it has yet occupied. 

EDGAR VERNEY: 

A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

CHAPTER III. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine : 
My temple. Lord ! that Arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath the mountahi airs. 
And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

ril seek, by day, some glade unknown. 

All light and silence, like thy throne ! 

And the pale stars shall be, at night. 

The only eyes that watch my rite. Mooas. 

The month was June, and the woods and groves rejoiced in the beauty of their 
fresh green foliage, The birds were filling the air with delicious melody, and that 
minstrel which hath its dwellmgin the long grass sent forth ever and anon its shrill and 
solitary note. The rich odour of the woodbine mingled with the passing breezes, and 
innumerable flowers and blossoms exhaled their fragrant sighs, until the atmosphere 
became almost too luscious with varied sweetness. I was strolling lazily along an old 
snd crooked lane, keeping as much as possible under the shadow of the trees, for it was 
the hoar of noon, when a clear and manly voice broke upon my ear^ carolling joyously 
the foUowing words : 

Oh, give me my home with the canvass roof; 

And the merry ringing laugh. 
And the shouts of joy that soar aloof 

Where my gipsy comrades quaff. 

I would not live in a palace-hall. 

With a host bf slaves around; 
If my gaze were met by a stone-built wall* 

I should feel as in fetters bound. 

Oh, nought care I for the the waving plume* 

And the Jewel's sparkling lights 
My gipsy maid hath a cheek of bloom, 

Aud her eye with love is bright. 

Dearer to me is the blissful hour 

When we roam o'er the green sward free, 
Tluin to sigh and sue in a lady's bower. 

And woo upon bended knee. 

I love the notes of the lark to hear. 

Ere the sun hath drunk the dew; 
And the cloudy night hath a song to cheer« 

For the moon hath a minstrel true. 

Oh, give me my home with the canvass roof, 

And the merry ringing laugh, 
And the shouts of joy that soar aloof 

Where my gipsy comrades quaff. 
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I lifltened attentively to the song, for, independent of the words, there was a wild And 
hearty character about the music and the style in which it was executed that faaclnated 
me. No sooner was the melody finished than the singer came bounding over an old gate 
which divided his path from mine, and stood before me. I was as much struck with 
his graceful and muscular form as I had been with his song. He was about the mid- 
dle height, and moved with as much ease and freedom as a young stag. He did not 
appear to have a pound of superfluous flesh about him, and his features wOre a frank 
yet determined air, and appeared as though it would be impossible for them to assume 
an expression of cravenness. There was nothing low or vulgar about him. His dress 
was of no costly material, and was evidentiy not fashioned by a Bond Street artist, but 
Nature had conferred upon him a patent of nobility, and her gifts cannot be concealed 
by humble apparel. He wore no vest, but had on a sort of light-coloured surtout, thrown 
open in front and exposing a snow-white shirt. His shirt collar was carelessly turned 
down, and a black silk kerchief hung loosely about his neck. He wore a straw hat, and 
his feet were encased in high-lows, which were made for wear and not for ornament. 
In one hand he held a jagged stick, and, raising the other to his hat he saluted me with 
much grace and perfect freedom from embarrassment. 

*' A pleasant country this of yours, and splendid weather for the hay, which is more 
abundant this year and in these parts than I remember to have observed at any other 
time or in any other locality. Your streams too are more abundantly supplied with fish 
ban any which I have angled in of late.'' 

*• If, " said I," your song conveyed your own sentiments, you lead a life which 
affords you an opportunity of pronouncing a tolerably correct opinion, at least, as to 
which are the most eligible places for an encampment ; and yet I should say that' jou 
were not accustomed to a gypsy's life from your infancy. There is something in yoar 
manners which tells me you have mixed in society more refined than is to be met with 
amongst the roving classes with whom it would appear you now associate." 

" You are right," said he, " I once occupied a place in what is called polished 
society. It' was considered a fortunate thing for me that my father was bom before me, 
and for a length of time my waggon rolled on so merrily that I thought there was no 
occasion for me either to pray to Hercules or put my shoulder to the wheel. We none 
of us, however, know what ruts may lie in our path of life, and I met with one which 1 
had not expected. Thank Heaven, 1 have now nothing to lose, and have accustomed 
myself to wish only for those thigns which I see a probability of obtaining." 

" You are a philosopher." 

•* Far from it," said he, " I know little of theories of any description, and nothing 
of philosophy. I have had some small experience, and have endeavoured to profit by it. 
You will think it strange when t state that I have learned to prefer a canvass covering 
to a substantial roof, and the chance of getting a scanty meal to the certainty of a full 
table. I prefer catching a trout to buying one in the market, and I would rather sleep 
on the green turf than repose on a couch of down. 1 love liberty, thoilgh I am some- 
times obliged to make use of my heels to preserve It, and I prefer waiting on myself to 
keeping a servant as a spy upon my actions — a man who bends before me with mock 
humility, and when my back is turned laughs at my follies and robs me with impunity 
whenever he has the opportunity of doing so. I find more disinterested aflection in a 
rude tent than a carpetted drawing-room, and woum rather trust a gipsy maid thaa a 
fashionable lady. But come with me~you shall see how I live, and if you wish to learn 
something of my past history, your curiosity shall be gratified." 

I had become interested in my new acquaintance, and I accepted his invitation. 
We walked side by side upwards of a mile, my companion continuing to table with 
untiring vivacity, and being evidently more conversant with the way we were travelling 
then I was myself. We now came to more unfrequented paths, and I had some diffi- 
culty in keeping up with my fellow traveller, who seemed to pay no regard to the 
obstacles which impede the progress of ordinary pedestrians. Hedges, gates, and fences 
were cleared by him without the slightest difficulty, and I was often left beUnd to con- 
sider the best method of following him. At length the gipsy encampment lay before 
UK, and the spot had been chosen by men well accustomed to consider the requisites of 
I a rovmg life. The turf was level, and the grass was luxuriant, whilst at the distance 
of fifty yards from the place a limpid spring of water might be heard gurgling. Two 
large and clean-looking tents were pitched, and sdvend suhbumt and stalwart men were 
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lazily reclining under the shadow of an umbrageous tree. One of the most yonthfhl 
was playing upon the flute, and evinced a mastery over his instrument which at once 
surprised and charmed me. A young girl about eighteen years of age ran eagerly from 
one of the tents, but timidly retreated when she saw that my companion was not alone. 
He called her to him laughingly, and twining his arm round her slender waist, imprinted 
a fond kiss on her blushing cheek. She raised her beautiful dark eyes, and never had 
I seen a face more perfectly formed. Every feature was finely and olissically cut, and» 
save that it might have been objected that her skin was too richly bronzed, she was ft 
iDodel of female loveliness. 

"What, brown Meg,'' said my companion, ''does the sight of a man affright 
thee ? Thou are a^ timid as the traveller who fears a thief in every bush, as Shakspere 
hath it. Come, girl, arouse thee, and see if thou can'st not find the wherewithidl to 
cheer the inward man, for verily," said he, striking his stomach, " notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, tJiere is an objection in this part of the house to the supplies being 
stopped." 

The girl tripped into one of the tents, and in a moment or two we again beheld her 
sweet face, and saw her beckon us to approach. 

" Dear Margaret," murmured my companion as if speaking to himself, '' if there 
be faith in woman's heart, there is love in thine for me." 

We entered the tent, in the centre of which was placed a small round table covered 

with a spotless diaper cloth, and in the centre smoked some " savoury mess" which was 

no doubt the production of some ** neat handed Phillis" belonging to the establishment. 

My host did the honours of the table with at much ease and gentlemanly deportment as 

if he had been seated in his own parlour, and, in obedience to one of his quiet signals 

a bottle of wine and two bell-shaped glasses were placed upon the table. We pledged 

each other, and I had no cause to find fault with the sherry, which was of a most " nutty" 

and palatable flavour. Some capital old cheese was introduced, and, taken as a whole^ 

tbe repast was one which a hungry man would not have refused. 

" Well," said the gipsy, ** wUl you come and live with me under the greenwood 
tree, as Master Shakspere saith, or do you prefer the tame conventionalities of more 
QTilized life ? There was a time when I thought differently to what I now do, and when 
^ wild delight of a rover's life and a gipsy's fare would have been as unpalatable to 
me as to you, but I half promised you my story as we came along, and if you wish it 
yoa shall have it how." 

I signified my desire to hear the narrative, and my host proceeded to relate what 
^ be found in the following chapter. 
0(tmtei9 of Wilton Lodge, Manckister Distrietf 

(To be continued.) 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

BY MRS. £. S. CRAVEN OREBN. 
BONNIE LADT MAT ! 

The violet is my lady's flower, 

And it bears a charmed spell, 
For minstrel knight and troubadour 

Have prized the violet well. 
But never to its purple leaves. 

Did love such homage pay, 
As when they bound the golden curls 

Of Bonnie Lady May ! 
Oh, give me then the charmed wreath, 

Around my lute to twine. 
And never shall its music breathe, 

A dearer name than thine ! 
Then meet me where the violets spring, 

In the greenwood £ar away, 
And smile to hear thy lover sing» 

My Bonnie Lady May ! 
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tisteiii love ! list to the magical notes, 

From the Isle of the Syren the melody floats ; 

Silvery and sweet, love, she warbes her lay, 

As the fountain drops scatter their diamonds of spray, 

But thy voice has a cadence that's sweeter to me. 

Than the sigh of the Fairy Lute over the sea. 

Moonlight, love, sleeps over valley and stream. 
And the charm of that music floats by like a dream ; 
Fondlv 1 gaze, love, entranced by the spell. 
On thme eyes in whose lustre, love'b witcheries dwell, 
And thy glance has a magic, that's dearer to me 
Than the sigh of the Fairy Lute over the sea ! 



"the heart that is sacred to thee." 

In the bloom of thy beauty we parted. 

And years hav^ gone by since the hour. 
When they told me the dark grave had clouded 

The light of my heart's early flower ; 
But ever before me thou shinest, 

The star of my life's troubled sea. 
And no earthly love has profaned 

The heart that is sacred to thee ! 

The light of my charms is around me. 

Thy voice ever murmuring seems 
To speak of the long lost and lovely. 

The Angel that visits my dreams ! 
Thy beauty from earth has departed, 

But thy name ever worshipp'd shall be, 
A spell-word of love to enlighten 

The heart that is sacred to thee ! 



Leeds, 



**WE met love in the summer.*' 

We met, love, in the Summer, 

That green and gladsome time. 
And thy beauty shone upon me, 

Like the sunlight of thy clime ! 
We could not thhik of sorrow, 

For the world was bright with flowers, 
And sweeter than the roses 

Was that loving dream of ours ! 

But soon the winter darken'd 

That gay enchanted scene, 
The silvery snow was falling. 

Where the Toses once had been : 
Thou art plighted to another, 

And mine may never be — 
Ah ! colder than the snow, love. 

Was thy last farewell to me. 
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HISTORY OF THE ORDER.* 

The Order t>f Odd Fellowship has now arriyed at such importance as to fix upon 
it the attention of all classes, and curiosity has been raised as to how such an enormous 
bodj could have been called into existence. Essays innnmerable have been written, both 
praising and condemning the principles of the Institution, and much time and research 
hare been expended for the purpose of establishing its origin. Many treatises more 
remarkable for their ingenuity than their accuracy have been concocted to prove that 
Odd Fellowship had an existence in the time of Nero and was cultivated by the Roman 
soldiers; and so fond' is mankind of establishing a claim to antiquity, that for a consider- 
able period the members of the Order were quite satisfied with their title to remote 
origin without investigating its validity. 

We have before us two works which are the best on the subject of Odd Fellowship that 
hare yet come under our notice, and are both well deserving the patronage of the members 
of the Order. Those who are desirous of spreading abroad a knowledge of our history and 
principles cannot do better than place one or lioth of these publications in the hands of 
their friends. Mr. Bum's work is one which must have entailed upon the author a 
great amount of labour and inquiry, and we have great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the skill and judgment with which he has arranged the materials at his command. 
Mr. Bum classifies his work under different heads, viz. *'The Origin of Odd Fellowship," 
"Progress and early struggles of the Order, " ** Introduction of the Order into Scot- 
laud," « Constitution of the Order, its Laws and Government, " and ** The influence 
Odd Fellowship is calculated to have on society at large.'' It will be seen from these 
titles that a comprehensive view of the subject may be expected. Many passages are 
^tten with great vigour of thought and style, and we extract the following from the 

^ly portion of the work: 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the Society must have had its origrin in or about the 
jniddle of the Eighteenth Centurjr, and must have been entirely confined to London for several years. 
' hare been able to trace it so far back as 1745. The only document wherein I have seen it 
named as having existed anterior to the present century was one of Bentley's Nos. for 1842, in 
J^Mch article the writer enumerates the different amusements of that period j the Society is there- 
fore classed among the other convivial associations of the day. However, it must have been in a 
^te of dormancy for a considerable time, and was not rescuscitated until the beginning of the nint- 
^enth century. In the latter part of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
^ mania of Free Masonry had spread itself over the whole of the continent of Europe. Men of all 
classes had become enamoured of its tinsel and gilded trappings ; in fact, Secret Societies had be- 
^e quite the rage of fashoinable loungers aud devigning demago^^ues. While Masonry unfurled 
.*« banner of loyalty, the Illuminatii held up the red- flag of anarchy j yet, notwithstanding the 
parent disparity of character assumed by these two Societies, they were frequently dove-tailed 
n each other, both being supported by the same members. Men of all classes were absorbed in 
^e stirring events of the times, many of whom were carried away in the whirling vortex of false 
Philosophy without being aware of their real position. Emissaries of both Societies might be seen 
^^ersing the land in search of proselytes, and to carry out their favourite designs. The then state 
^'PQblic feeling was well calculated to lead people's minds away by the most trivial speculations 
w&bsiird ideas. The bloody game of war had long amused the British people ; they were not tired 
^f it, but required some other little thing to keep up a healthy excitement ; I have therefore no 
»oabtthat the Society had its origin under the circumstances to which I have referred, and about 
^e time as mentioned above. Thus we see from what small beginnings spring matters of great and 
J^'ghty import. Could we but remove the veil from off futurity, and be able to look forward into 
^ dim vista of time, pursuing the astoni"hing operations of cause and effect, what would have 
°^ the ainazement of the jovial and unthinking fathers of Odd Fellowship ; though cradled in 
^% and reared in thoughtless mirth and levity, to amuse their idle, or stolen hours. They might 
'^^cieen it gradually expanding into manhood, and bursting asunder the chains which fettered its 
^Dthfol limbs, lliey might have seen the little seed sown in their unthinking moments of con- 
^viality, springing up to a mighty tree spreading its umbrageous branches over the surrounding 
'oiilscape ; or like the tiny source of a river biu-sting from its narrow cell, its sparkling waters once 
^Md from the subterranean cave, quickly gravitate over the pebbly bed, and meandering along 
J^lJ^^h wood and vale, or dashing its spray from the mountain cataract, it gathers strength as it 
l^aloog, nntil it receives the tribute of many rills, and becomes able to bear upon its gigantic 
°°^the mighty fabrics of commerce, whose chambers are filled with the varied produce of in- 
^ojtrj from many a distant land. They might also have followed the footsteps of their early protege, 
^Quve seen it advancing, witli silent and steady pace, the cause of civil and religious liberty,and 
^Qally imiting the greater part of the human family in the bonds of good fellowship ; preventing 
^ ^d crime ; dissipating bigotry and calling into action the noblest faculties of the human mind ; 
puuiag^o^i^ faction and subduing discord, and becoming the handmaid of religion, by sowing the 

^ * An Bistorical Sketch of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, M. U., by J. Bum, P. Frov' 
*».M. Glasgow. Pp. 180, Price ss. 

History and Principles of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, by the Rev. Henry Newland, 
'*• ^'t Rector and Vicar of Westboume, and Member of the Village Hope Lodge, Fp, 42, Price 0d. 
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seeds of charitjr ; feeding: the hmofgej; dothinc the naked} ▼iatinir ^« sick; cansoUngr and reUeyiiig 
ttut widow, and tbrowin^ the shield of protection over the lone and hajdess orphan. Oh 1 with 
what astonishment woold these sapient foonders bdiold the thin^ of their wanton creation, scatter- 
ing its bounties, and diflfuain^ its blessiogs over manj adime^nnitins the sable jsons of Africa with 
the red men of the Western Hemisphere, and causing: the gloomy and tac<tQinfoUower8 of Hal^met 
to pledge the disciples of him who bled on Calrary . in fiieudship and love. Gentle reader, had these 
midoif ht revellers foreseen all these things it would have been no idle or delusive dream. The 
little lire which was kindled in some obscure tavern in London, now sheds its invigorating rays of 
geoial heat over a great part of the civilized world, and has caused many a careworn son of toil 
to exclaim with the poet, 

** Oh ! say not this world is a desert of thrall. 
There is light— there is bloom on the waste ; 
Though this life hath its acids and gaU, 
There are honey drops too for the taste.'* 

We select the foUowing passage firom Mr. Bum's account of the introduction of 

' the Order into Scotland ; 

On the 32nd of May, One Thousand Eight Hundred and TJbr(y.£tjr&f. the standard of Odd 
Fellowship was first hoisted in a little obscure tavern, the sign of the Hatters* Arms, in New street. 
The pioneers of the Order in Glasgow were a tew humble mechanics, who had little to recommend 
them to the woild, except their dirty fkces, and indusoious habits. Before the Lodge was opened, 
many preliminary meetuigs were held, in order to carry oat the necessary arrangements. Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland, was then the nearest district, ccnsequeotly the party had to put themselves 
in communication with the officers of that place. On the S2nd aforesaid, the *' Loyal C^ty of Glas- 
gow,'* was opened by Prov. O. G M. Beck firom Carlisle; 33 members were initiated into the craft 
and secrets of Odd F^owship. As soon as the ceremony was over, the New-born brothers adjourned 
to a substantial sapper, provided fur the occasion, where the party fcxercised the muscles of their 
under jaws, as mechanicaUy as if they had been Odd Fellows all their lives, ihe next day found 
these illuminated gentiemen at their different avocations, very likely astonishmg their shoproates 
concerning the profound mysteries of the Order. The party continued to hold their meetingstegniiar' 
ly once a fortnight, and the host to supply them with refreshments, and nobody seemed disposed to 
care anything about them, or even trust themselves in their company. 1 he visitors to the Hatters' 
Arms, were occasionally amused at the SancMa Pantia appearance of a gigantic black feUow, with 
a drawn sword in his hand, who acted as the Cerberus to guard the Lodge-room door, against the 
ladies or children. This gentleman had -a happy temperament for swigging his quart of ale, snd 
crackinj? jokes with the servant maids. It would have been a difficult task for a stranger to have 
sustained his gravity with anything like becoming decency, on enterinj^ the Lodge-room. A more 
grotesque group can scarcely be imagined than the gentiemen who then formed the City of Glas- 
gow Lodge : the elective officers dressed in fv^pont{/ScaUt with white cotton gloves on their hands; 
some occtcsionally would have required gloves on their faces, to keep the god of cleanliness from 
blushing. The members from time to tione did not cease to importune their friends, in order to in- 
duce them tq join their ranks, but without success : the name was quite sufficient to deter the 
cautious Scotchman from becoming a member of such an apparently unmeaning body of men. 
The ancient order was introduced into Glasgow, about the year 1815, and several Lodges were 
opened with dispensations in different parts ot the town. These Lodges were carried on upon the 
principle of free and easy societies; the money paid for initiation of members, was all spent in drink. 
These Lodges had been tiie means of ruining many young men, who had parts for sing;ing or oratory ; 
as well as others who were led away by their social influence. 1 he immoral tendency of these old 
Odd Fellows Lodges, was not forgotten hi .Glasgow, when the Manchester Unity was first introduced. 
The minds of all who knew anything of the ancient order, were necessarily prejudiced ag;ainst the 
new. On the 17th of November, 1838, the " Banks of Clyde *' was opened, under t^e auspices of a 
genUemanfrom Liverpool, (a native of Greenock,) along with two englishmen. On the 17th 
August, 1839, another Lodge was opened in the Gorbals of '(Glasgow, by the euphonlus name of the 
" ThisUe.'* The Society was now be^tinning to force itself upon the good graces of the people in 
the west of Scotland, by the benefits It was daily conferring upon its members, and of course, upon 
society at large. On the Snd March, 1840, another Iiodge was opened in Greenock, with a name, 
endeared not only to the people of Greenock, but to all Scotiand : a name in which the recollection 
of scoUaud's ever darling child of song will be for ever blended. Though Highiand Mar§^^»s not 
a native of Greenock, their soil has been hallowed by her mortal remains. The one fond, but 
simple object of the poet's earthly desire, lies there ; s^e on whom he poured forth the torrent of 
Us manlv affections, in strains of never-dying music, the everlasting echo of pure love, whose 
sounds shall vibrate upon the sensibility of the human heart in all time. Were it not for trespassing 
upon the attention of my kind reader, oh I how fondly could I brood over their memories, and like 
GIo*ster in his dream, cite up a thousand recollections : " The Castle o'Montgomery ;*' " Where 
summer sheds her early beams;** IXx>n*s waters murmuring bv while their vows were plighting : 
*' Thetearing of their two fondhearts asunder;" ** The everlasting parting;'* " Death's untimely 
flrost;'* "The Green sod;" "The lingering star with lessening ray ;" "The abstracted soul 
contemplating its lover hi the mansions of bliss." Oh ! had they never met and uever parted, they'd 
never thus been broken hearted: but had they never met and never parted, the banks and braes 
around theCastie o' Mont p;omery, would never have been chuunted In our halls; nor Mary in 
Heaven delighted our ravished ears, with the fervid glow of its soul-breathing affection, and 
mellow strain of lingering melancholy. There sure three Lodges in Greenock, and I believe ^igb- 
laod Mary is the last opened. Almost all the Lodges In Scotland have been very happy in their 
choice of names. The memories of Wallace and Bruce are blended with the Order. Shakspere, 
Byron, Bums, and Taimahill, hav.e all found living monuments to perpetuate their lame. Glasgow 
became a district by permission of the Birmingham A. M.C. in 99 ; Greenock, by the York A. M.C. 
in 40jL DniQbarton« by the Isle of Man A.M. C; Edinburgh, by the Wigan A. M. C. id 41 ; paialef. 
t^BBUfi Perm, Ayr, and H3linamock» have all slnoe becoih« districts. Th6 nuttbtt of members 
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vUdi Gla^ow has given birth to, is nov aboat 19,000; and Lodfes are now being opened in 

ahaoit ev e ry town in Scotland- The Society has now attained a standingrespectabUity : greatnumbers 

of genflemen In the middle rankn of society, have become members, for the purpose of enconraginf 

tteirorldDf classes to avail themselves of its wise provisions. The St. Marnock Lodge in Kilmar- 

Mck, bas been honoured by the Earl of E^linton and Winton becoming a member, as weU as by 

Kreral of the resident gentlemen. "When the A . M. C. was held In Glasgow, Archibald Allison, Eso , 

Sbniffirfthe county, did the members of the Glasgow district, the honour of presiding at a pubne 

Uma nn the occasion, wherein he expressed himMcir highly delighted with the character and ot^Jects 

of the Society, and declared his intention of becoming a member ; and at the same time, gave Mr. 

Whaite, the O. M. of the Order, ^\ as his first instalment, or yeaily contribution Had the Society 

not hftd good claims u]>on the feelings and Judgments of the Scotch people, it would soon have died 

a prenutore death, and left no trace behhid. l he working of the Order in Scotland is considerably 

difeent from what it is in Ena:land, particularly in its convivial character, shortly after it was 

introdaced into Glasgow, Lodges ceased to be held in public houses, which was a very necessary 

nedbrmaticm. The habits of the Scotch people are very diftierent flrom those of their Riiglish neigh- 

boan', it was therefore, a wise consideration to hold their i^odges in private rooms ; for, had It 

been otherwise, the Society would have lost much of its moral influence upon its members, and the 

Vood opinions of the public. 

We shall content onrselTes with making one more extract: 

The objects and ends of the Society are, to alleviate human misery— to do good, and above 
%!], to raise the working maa in his own estimation— to destroy his dependence upon those above 
laiffl—tiie iaat remnant of feudal servility— and to make him look up to himself as his own and 
faunilT's benefoctor. If these objects are not in themselves praiseworthy and hichly commendable, 
^lieo 18 Odd Fellowship an idle chimera, and unworthy the attention of any rationid being! There 
mremany parties in the community who treat the Society as a thinf; beneatii their notice: among 
tbue are many who live upon the proceeds of the working man's industry. Could these superficial 
olMorers see beyond the circle of their own noses, their selfish philosophy would teach them to 
look iqmn the operations ol the Order in a very different point of view. When the artizan cca»es 
to labour, the baker, butcher, and brewer very soon feel the effects. The wages of the labouring 
claases seldom rest in their po8ses^ion : the proceeds of their industry soon finds its way into a 
tlMosand channels of exchange, and while their labour is constantly enriching those above them 
insoeiety, little remains with themselves. Nature changes the seasons, and time runs his unerring 
roaiKls. and the worlting man plods on toiling, frequently amidst hardships, privations, and 
diflcaltieB, till the sun of his existence sets, too frequently on a frame worn out by over physical 
exertion. I think I have proved that the Society is worthy the attention of every man who wbhes 
'Wdl tothe human family. Tmo hundred and sixty thousand men in a State, united for mutual sup- 
pttt, cannot fail to command attention, let them be ever so unobtrusive, and if those parties who 
user at Odd Fellowship, either through their ignorance, or because they conceive th«m<«elve8 
independent of its provisions, would consider that their want of information amounts to criminality, 
aadthatthe selfishness or want of charity in those who are seemingly well provided for in the 
'World, overlooking the wants of others who have been less fortunate, is a sin, both against God, 
th^ country, and the principles of common humanity. Every society whose objects are for the 
adnacement of the labouring classes on;<ht to be encouraged, and more particularly when we find 
tlMm forming such associations, where the exercise of benevolence is so imperatively demanded 
•DdenforcMl. A prudent and industrious labouring community oupht to be the pride and boast 
ofanation: their industry enriches the general community} and their intelligence extends the 
qihcre of their usefnlncss, and refiects honour on the state to which they belong. The laws of 
OMFdlowi^ptendin an eminent d^ree, to soften down the prejudices of early education, 
'ottloslor religions disputes are never suffered at any of the Lodge meetinrs. Every member Is 
tkotfore at full liberty to think and act upon the political or rellgous impressions of his own mind. 
Tkig ttie true prlndplea of liberty are not only tolerated, but strongly inculcated, by the principles 
*M practice of the Society. It is a matter of no small consequence to society, that men are taught 
^Isyecteach others conscientious opinions. This is chanty in its true character. The best 
*«y to teach men the value of virtue, is to exemplify it in our own conduct. The man who wan- 
My intwfarea with his ntigbbours' opinions, or endeavours to thrust his own down their throats. 
h tach a character as society can well spare. It is time enough for a man to explain his faith when 
called upon so to do; but every man can show forth by his good works an example worthy of 
^g followed. It may be argued, that notwithstanding the noble principles upon which the So- 
ciety is based, that Odd Fellows are neither letter subjects, nor better members of society than 
(>Qttr men. This is a proposition which I am not going to combat ; but I must say, that their in- 
^ttconents to do good, are greater than is to be found among the general community. The prin- 
^Me of benevolence Is continually before them, as well as having been pledged to the performance 
^ acts of kindness in all their intercourse with their fellow-men ; and when a member violates 
^ laws of his country, or commits any gross immoral act. he ceases to be a member of the 
^odety. This stringency of the rules of the order, necessarily acts as a check upon the conduct 
^ the members. 

The Rer. Mr. Newland's phamphlet is an exceedingly valuable one, and is worthy 
^attention, as well on accoant of the author's position in society as from the sound 
^^onnation and excellent remarks with which it abounds. We could quote nearly the 
^liok of the pamphlet with pleasure to ourselves and advantage to our readers, but the 
l^Tlce of the publication is so small that it is placed within the reach of all, and we 
^>BOQmmend onr readers at once to possess it. Mr Newland argues that Odd Fellowship 
^Us a legitimate descent from the Gilds of ancient times, and gives the following inter- 
^stiog account of these associations :-r—- 
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"Gilds," saTS Dr. Linfcard,* "were ao institation of great antiquity among Qie AnglcSaxooB, 
and in every populous neig:hboarhood they existed in various ramifications.*' Ftom l^e very natoie 
of the case they were in most instances composed entirely of mechanics and artizaxis. and tlie deflotte 
benefit for which they were *' gildar '* related to trade or manufacture. I know of but one instanet 
of an agricultural gild before the eleventh century, and that was associated in Nortti Widaa for the 
purchase of ploughs, oxen, and agricultural implements ; but in other respects 8ntt}ect to the i 
conditions of g:ild laws, and bound to some pious or charitable work, t 

There are many copies of these gild laws still extant; an extract firom those of Abbotsbury ' 
perhaps be the readiest way of giving some idea of their nature : — 

'* If. any one belonging to our association chance to die, each member shall pay one penny i _ 
the good of the soul, before the body be laid in the grave : if he neglect it he shall be fined a tripb*:. 
sum. If any one of us fall sick within sixty miles, we engage to find fifteen men who shall briar 
him home ; but if he die first, we will find thirty men to convey him to the place where he desires 
be buried. And the Steward shall summon as many members as he can, to assemble and attendl 
corpse in an honorable manner, to carry it to the priest, and to pray devoutly for his soul." "] 

us act in this manner, and we shall perform the duties of our confraternity, for we know not wkr =jo 

amonfr qs may die first, but we believe with the assistance of God this agreement, if rightly obser* y. 

ed, will profit us all*" 

The feudal times were unpropitions to the growth of any popular institutions, and we see b — at 
few traces of the Gild, until the restoration of the Saxon line in the person of Henry ,11., when ^^^mut 
imperfect form of it was established for the protection of those foreign artizans, the inun^;ratioD of 

whom it was that Monarch's policy to encourage. 

It was during the reign of Edward IV. that the Gilds both attained the culminating point 

their splendor, and at the same time acquired an element, which, by associating them with jtoliti 
originated their decay as popular and reli.<>iou8 institutions. Desirous of establishing a counterp<^' 
to the feudal power of the barons, the Merchant King gave to those gilds which existed in man] 
the cities, political powers and privileges, and raised them into the corporations and compan 
which exist to this day; while those of the smaller towns, neglected because useless as a 
power, gradually wasted away, and in most cases became extinct. 

Still in some places a sort of remembrance of ancient times was kept up, and the assodatii 
degraded into a mere social meeting, still dedicated some small portion of its funds to 
purposes, though the gild or benefit part of the Institution was forgotten and laid aside. 

Mr. Newland has the following remarks on the christianUke and moral 

of the Order. 

The dutv of providing for the helpless is continually held up to our members by their o- w u 
rules, and if even the amount of relief given is not greater on account of this, tihe manner of | ' " — 

it is at least more christianlike. 

But besides this, the Manchester Unity is a society for mutual encouragement in virtni 
exerts a certain degree of control over the moral character of itsmembers. Drunkenness, quarrdli 
swearing, obscene language, or language calculated to raise disputes— all these things are poof 
able by fine, and the offending member is tried by a committee of his Lodge. In every i_ 
report we have instances of men expelled by the District for general bad character, or~condB.-Jf>ct 
tending to bring the order into disrepute. A member losing his worlc in consequence of a strike, ^^^^' 
feits ipso facto his travelling card; amember recommending a man of bad character, forfeits a i_ 

The various objections which have been urged against the Society are considered 
ably combatted, though Mr. Newland thinks that a real and substantial object^=K>n 
exists against the name of the Order. Of his own Lodge he says: — 

According to the laws of my own Lodge, I as parson of the parish, am its ** ex qj^Usio vidti^' 
watch over its external and internal discipline. My particular duty, as printed on mycs — 
not only to enforce fines, and to prosecute disturbers— but also to op^ and dose the Lodge; 
have subjected myself to.afine, if I am not there whenever the Lodge is open. I am a compel 
witness tlien, at least formy own people; and I can safely say that from the beginning to the i 
time, not only I have never had to demand a fine for drunkenness, swearing, improi>erezpre88^B-<>o> 
or angry words ;— but I have never had occasion to check the smallest irreguluity. 

We again recommend both these works to the members of the Order, and t9^ ^ 
those who feel an interest in the origin and growth of the Society. 






THE MESSENGER BIRD. 

Translated from the French. 
BY B. 8. BARCLAY. 

The amiable wife of the celebrated author, Helvetius, whose graces and rare quali 
inspired her husband in the production of his charming poem on ** Happiness/' posacs^^**^ 
a remarkable passion for birds ; and having devoted much time to the interesting study 
Ornithology, she knew all the various species and understood the various modes of reart^' 
and feeding them. 

^Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

t Leg. WbIL— quoted in the Antiquary's Portfolio. 
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At her beantifal conntry seat of Auteuil, Madame HeWetias had caiued the erection 

of an elegant and commodious aviary, in which was assembled a feathered and tunefdl 

throDg; and whidi was an asylum for all the birds of the surrounding country during 

the inclement mon^. of winter. This aviary was only closed at night, in order to secure 

its inmates from being attacked by destructive animals. In the morning, when Madame 

H. had distributed with her own hands the peculiar food suited to their different natures, 

Ahe opened their prison doors, and permitted them to enjoy entire freedom. Hopping 

firom spny to spray, they would then make the surrounding woods merry with their 

melodious notes. 

It frequently happened, that during the fine weather in summer, but few of this joyous 
troop returned to the asylum where the most tender care disputed with abundance. An 
itaaect, taken on the wing — ^the muddy water of a pond — and the slightest shelter afforded 
by a twig — were often preferred to the long ears of grain — the delicate seed — the clear 
limpid fountain, and the nests of moss and down, which decorated the aviary: so true to 
Qatore is it that not even imprisonment in a palace, with every luxury, can compensate 
for the loss of liberty and independence. But, when came frost and snow, and the winds 
^■rlkistled chill through the leafless trees, then would these little fugitives gladly return 
to enjoy the sweets of hospitality ; bringing with them not a few strangers, who sought 
iQjo an asylum from cold and hunger. 

It was never without regret that Madame Helvetius separated herself from her 
XK^iunefous and beloved guests, but the celebrity of her name — the charm of her society 

and the graces of her person and manners, called her to become the ornament ol' a 

circle in the gay capital ; to which she usually repaired about the beginning of January. 

The memorably severe winter of 1788 produced, in France, unparalleled distress 

aad misfortune. — Rivers, choaked by ice, piled mountains high, broke through their 

■utoral barriers, and destroyed indiscriminately, castle and cottage. Wild beasts, em- 

^Mddened by the pangs of hunger, darted into the sheep folds, and besieging the hamlet, 

Attacked even the infant in its cradle ! The bodies of men were found upon the liighway 

I^etrified by cold ; and in the fields and woods, game of every kind was seen extended 

dead upon the snow. One would have thought that the solar system was deranged, and 

^Int the earth had deviated from its course : so completely had the temperate climate of 

^nmoe — which is not one of the least advantages she derives firom nature — changed into 

^lot of Greenland or Nova Zenibla. 

It was then that Madame Helvetius — after having assured herself that her numerous 
f^cathered family at Auteuil were well provided for, and not suffering in any manner 
living such a disastrous winter, — occupied herself at Paris, in affording relief to the 
'Oohappy poor. Her touching pity extended itself to all the suffering beings around her. 
Often from the windows of her apartment — which opened upon a long terrace, — 
^ observed that a great number of sparrows, who found refuge at night in the stables 
J^'fte hotel, during the day vainly sought for food. — Her heart — so attuned to benevo- 
lence that she could not witness unmoved the distress of even the smallest of God's 
^^tnres — ^prompted her to extend them relief. Exposing herself to the vigorous cold, 
'(^ opened a window, and stepping upon the terrace, swept from it the snow, with her 
^^ hands. When she had cleared a spot large enough, she hastened to distribute 

she soon saw alight, an infinite num- 
for them. Thus the good Madame 
1 - >«i;i;upicu, uciDcu cai;u uiuiuiu^, wuuc luauj ui her little visitors would crowd arouud 
^^ 9 some, even venturing so far as to peep in at the window of her apartment. 
^ One day while abandoning herself to this pleasure, one sparrow of the numerous 
1 ^k came and perched itself upon her head — descended to her shoulder, and nestled in 
Pf ^ bosom. Madame H. attributed this boldness to the intense cold, with which the 
^^ appeared to be somewhat benumbed ; so she hastened to warm it with her hands — 
^P ^^aress it — and entering her apartment, approached the fire ; but the bird increased 
.^ familiarity — ^perching on her finger, it pecked her hand ; and alighting on her shoulder, 
^ftapped its wings, as if wishing to express gratitude to its benefactress. Somewhat 
r^^lel by this demeanour, Madame H. thought it could be no other than a pet sparrow 
T^Longing to some person in the neighbourhood, and had been attracted thither by the 
^lin upon the terrace ; so, after a little time, she re-opened the window and said to the 

I "If thoa doft belong to any one in this neighbourhood they will be uneasy concem- 
^ % fitte: fly qiiickly 1 and comfort those who mourn tiiy absence. If thou canst 
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not find thy home, retnm to aa^, poor little wanderer. Oh ! retara again to A^ftle in 
my bosom." . ' 

With these words, sbe gave it a kiss, and away it flew from her sight. 

On the morrow, Madame Helvetia? was pleased to find ag^dn, among her daily in- 
creasing flock, the little refugee who had inspired her with so much interest on the 
preceding day. So soon as it had taken its meal, the affectionate bird flew more familiarly 
if possible than before, to receive a caress, when to her great surprise, Madame H. dis- 
covered that around its neck was fastened a narrow bine ribbon, from which depended 
the end of a glove finger; forming a tiny bag. Excited by the most lively curiosity, she 
eagerly examined it, and found within a very thin leaf of paper, folded into the smallest 
possible conipass, upon which was written in a delicate female hand, the following lines 

from Racine ; 

" Anx petfts des oiseaux in dnones leur patore, 
Et ta bonte s etend sor tonte la nature :" 
which, literally translated, is — 

*> Thou Klvest to little birds their foodt 
And thy kioduess extends over all nature.'* 

Moved with intense interest, Madame Helvetius pemsed the postscript attached to 
this flattering quotation — 

** Virtuous persons in your neighbourhood are languishing in need ; would you do 
less for them, than the numerous feathered family whom we see you nourish wi&i food 
each morning V* 

** Doubtless not I" she exclaimed, abandoning herself to every kind emotion" 
** resist a request so touching ? impossible ! 

Hastening to her escritoire^ she took from it a draft for six hundred livres, which 
she' deposited in the little bag, and fastened it again round the bird's neck. Bestowing 
repeated kisses upon the interesting messenger, sbe went out upon the terrace, and bade 
it fly to relieve those who were perhaps that moment suffering the pangs pf cold and 
hunger. Her eyes attentively followed the direction of the sparrow's flight, hoping that 
she might thus discover the spot where it alighted : but no, the trees in the neighbour- 
ing gardens intercepted her view : and Madame H., returning to her apartment, aban- 
doned herself to the swf^etest reflections. 

*' By what means,'' thought she, could this poor family have instructed a simple 
sparrow to direct its flight thitherward, and perform the task of selecting me for their 
benefactress. Ah ! how anxious I am to know them ; to visit them. They must be 
superior to the position in which they are thrown. With what touching delicacy the 
appeal was made. The more I reflect, the more am I lost in astonishment." 

Many days passed, and brought not again the bird. Madame Helvetius thought 
constantly of this strange adventure, but was careful not to speak of it to any one ; for 
thus she would have revealed a benevolent action, which, made known, would have lost 
half its merit. Sometimes the vivacity of her brilliant imagination, and her profound 
knowledge of the world, created in her mind the suspicion that she had been made the 
sport of some artful impostor : for often among the interesting and worthy objects who 
claim our commiseration, will steal those who impose upon our credulity, and abuse our 
confidence. 

At last, one morning, while Madame H. was sweeping the snow from the terrace 
for the daily distribution of grain, among the birds which came flocking around — for it 
appeared as if all the birds in and a>>out Paris attended the morning levee on the terrace 
of the good Madame H., — she spied the little faithful messenger with its ribbon and ba^* 

*• Welcome!" she cried, *' welcome! and so thou hast for me another billet?" 

The bird seemed pleased and proud, and wheeled around her head in graceful circles 
before aUghtiog upon her hand. 

The bag was once more opened with a deep emotion, while Madame H. advanced to 
her escritoire f that she might be ready to deposit a new pledge of her generosity, when 
her attention was arrested by the following. 

^ * Youhave saved us ! you have saved an estimable artist and his family. Accept oar 
blessings, our thanks. The six hundred livres shall be repaid as soon as the return of 
Spring, and the labour of our hands will permit." 

These words were blotted over by tears of gratitude, aod Madame H. could not 
res^ain a few sympathizing drops, at having been the means of alleviating the distress 
of a virtuous family. She now applauded herseljf more th^ ever for having yielded to 
ihe fljrat promptings of her ^ergus heart, and yrote thi» reply : 
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" I thought I had bestowed a 9\fl : and it if bat a loam / The happinaf f I ezpe- 
ridM by bir?ix^ lf#ei) nsefnl to yon, renders me your debtor." 

" How yety dear thif sweet bird must be to those whose interpreter it is !" 

With these words, and many caresses, Madame H. sent it forth to seek its home, 
ndaeh succeeding mom she watched in vain; her feathered fayorite appeared no more 
topartake of her bounty. 

The froat ceased. The snow disappeared. All natnre, smiling, again welcomed 
tiw coming of spring. 'Ibe birds forsook the terrace of their benefactress, and began 
alreadj to occupy themseWes in building nests for their young. They became so shy 
that Madame H. could no longer allure them; and her tender heart was touched by their 
iozgetfulness and ingratitude. 

''Bat/' said she, '*how can I blame the unconscious bird for what we daily suffer 
from intelligent man?" 

The lirst day of that sweetest of months. May, Madame H. took her departure for 
AnieuU. She wished to repair the ravages that the storms of the past severe winter 
might there have made: and above all did she desire to superintend the alterations and 
RTinons, necessary to the comfort of her beloved guests in the aviary. E^ery time a 
iparrow winged its flight above her head — every time she visited her collection of gay- 
plamaged songsters — that lady would think with tenderness of the charming interpreter of 
dte unknown family ; and although this species of bird is not famed for any particular 
guilty which attracts notice, or excites attachment ; — yet she would gladly have exchanged 
many of her choicest birds for the one intelligent sparrow. 

Towards the middle of summer, some pressing family business required the presence 
of Madame H. at Paris. Unwillingly she tore herself away from the charms of rural 
occupation, and the care of the now thinly inhabited aviary: — the fine weather having, 
as asQal, won the occupants to seek in wood and grove their natural shelter. 

The terrace was, of course, visited very soon after her arrival — and none but those 
vbobave experienced the same can appreciate the sensations of one who visits the spot 
there one has performed a virtuous and benevolent action. She looked around, and said — 

"Ay! my pretty messenger comes no more: will it not greet me ever again?" 

Eadi morning, early, she sought to attract it by throwing grain, as in the winter, — 
ttd, as if to reward her perseverance, the bird came, but hovered arouud without 
ipproaching very near the terrace. Passing and re-passing, it seemed to express both a 
viih and a fear to alight. Madame H. called it, and made a thousand caressing signs, 
Init all in vain; when the thought struck her that it was the change in her costume that 
earned this timidity — so, entering her apartment, she hastened to enrobe in her winter 
pelisse of blue satin, trimmed with ermine, and bonnet of velvet — and then made her 

Spearance again upon the terrace. The sparrow recognized its old acquaintance, and 
w npon her shoulder all confidence and joy. The ribbon and bag were both around 
itineck; and Madame H. inpatiently sought for the contents. A check for six hun- 
M Ihret roost unexpectedly met her view accompanied by a few words, as follows : 

"We hasten to repay the money which you so generously bestowed on strangers — 
^ gratitude we feel will remain engraven on our hearts for ever 1" 

Madame H. was about to return the check, when she reflected that, perhaps, iMs 
*ct would deprive those estimable unknown ones of the sweetest enjoyment they could 
szperience — that of discharging a debt sacred to honour. 

Wishing to accustom the bird to her summer costume, she resumed her robe of 
vhite muslin, took off her bonnet, and appeared in hair simply arranged in bands. 

She had the pleasure to find that the sparrow no longer shunned her, though it 
Cttmioed her at first with a very prying, suspicious look, as much as to say — *^what does 
*Uthis mean? why can you not always dress the same, as I do?'' 

Every day would it come and pay quite a long visit — Chopping about on the terrace; 
and if Madame H. delayed opening the window, it would tap with its little beak on the 
S^, and express impatience in a thousand ways. 

It was Sunday. Madame H. attended by several friends, persons of distinction, was 
'Siting, after a promenade in the beautiful Jardindes PlanteSf and enjoying the charm 
of an animated conversation, when a sparrow was seen to escape from its hidmg-place 
^^ the neck -kerchief of a young girl of about ten or eleven years old, who sajjflbosite 
Ma bank of turf, and perch upon the shoulder of Madame H., expressing flBfttach- 
^^ Vy yarious endearments, 

"Ahrsheezoymedt oonring it iriUi Uflaei» "it It Wf dariiug Itttto miMiagwa 
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but how came it here, in this public garden, among so many people?" ^^ 

" Excuse me, Madame," said the young girl, approaching—" it is my aster's pet. 
"And where, my dear child, is your sister?" enquired Madame H. 
" The young girl,' * she replied, " on the other side of the walk , sitting with my father 
and mother. She is dressed in white. Do you not see her, Madame ? This sparrow is 
hers, and I do not think she would part with it for the world." 

While concluding these words, she beckoned to a young person of singularly lovely 
face and figure, who, this moment discovering her bird in its new position, rose from her 
seat in agitation, and flushing With embarassment and joy, exclaimed — 
" It is her! Yes, it is herself, my parents! — ^it is our benefactress !" 
Behold Madame Helvetius, now surrounded by a most interesting group. Father, 
mother, and six children, relieved by her generosity, invoking upon her head blessings, 
and overwhelming her with thanks — while the bird's sweet mistress, nearly overcome 
by emotion, in low, broken, but musical tones, falters a few words of gratitude, pressing 
the hands of Madame H. to her heart, and to her lips — bedewing them with tears— 
and the faithful sparrow flying from one to the other, looking proud and happy, as 
much as to say — " this is all my work ; see, what I have done !" — ^formed a most charming 

picture. 

After a little time, Elise — for this was the name of the eldest daughter, the owner 
of the bird — was desired by Madame H. to relate their story; "and above all," she 
added, " inform us by what incomprehensible means you succeeded in directing this oar 
mutual interpreter, to me." 

Caressing her bird, EUse replied — 

"Oh! Madame, if you knew how much it cost me! but first I will relate why it 
became necessary. — My father, whose name is Valmont, is by profession a carver of 
wood. Having been afflicted with a long and dangerous illness, he slowly recovered, 
and was unable to resume his employment until the middle of winter ; and then none 
could be obtained. Myself and my young sisters were not idle. We laboured hard to 
procure for our parents the comforts to which they had been accustomed — but, alas! 
Madame, the little that we could earn was not enough. I daily saw my still invalid 
parent languishing, and distressed that he could no longer contribute to the wants of 
his beloved family. The intense cold prevented usfrom pursuing profitably our avocations. 

"What was before us? starvation! — ^we were all in despair. From the window of 
my chamber I witnessed your amiable charity to the poor famishing birds. A gleam of 
hope dawned upon me. It was not necessary to inquire your name ; for that of the ^good 
Madame Helvetius' was already known to me. A plan to procure that assistance from 
you, which pride and delicacy prevented me from soliciting boldly, presented itself to 
my mind. I hesitatingly, and without at first informing my parents, resolved to attempt 
its execution. Oh! the pain that it caused. This dear, innocent bird, was chosen for 
my interpreter. It was necessary to expose him to the rigorous pangs of hunger, by 
depriving him of food for several successive days. I thrust him daily forth, that he 
might learn to join the flock assembled each mom upon the terrace at your hotel; and 
the poor little creature would fly frightened all over the whole neighbourhood, pursued 
sometimes by the wild sparrows, who pecked him with their beaks, and so he would 
return with torn wings and lacerated breast. 

"I wept over him, and often said thou shalt go forth no more!— but when I 
turned, and saw these loved ones, my purpose changed. I sent him again, and with joy 
observed him mix with the throng, partake of your bounty, and at last, alight on your 
shoulder. The next morning I ventured the little tag, which contained my first billet. 

Trembling with emotion, Elise now exclaimed — "Most honored and beloved Madame 
Helvetius, you know all the rest. No ! not all. You do not know, nor can I picture, 
the intense joy, the fervent gratitude, with which I presented, and my parents accepted, 
the generous sum your generosity bestowed. The proud happiness we felt when we 
were able to repay it, I cannot pourtray." 

"But the pet sparrow — the messenger bird — ^what became of him" you, my daugh- 
ter will ask. Elise promised to bring it herself to visit Madame H. and this good lady 
never^mitted an opportunity to contribute to the comfort and happiness of so much 
yirtiifl^d never ceased to inculcate the lesson I now repeat: 

^Kat it is better to absolve a guilty person than condemn an innocent one: so, the 
feu of nourishing vice, or encouraging fraud, should never cause UB to neglect 9BJ 
opportonity of sdSbrding relief to honest and virtuoni indigence." 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

The wintry west extends his blast, 

And hail and rain does blaw; 

Or the stormy north sends drivinn; forth, 

I'he blindini? sleet or snaw : 

While tumbling: brown, the bum comes down, 

And roars from bank to brae ; 

And biid and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day. 

Buaws. 

Leisitrelt returning from a morning's excursion into the interior of St. Helens, 

V^eamred on the ridge of a high hill, and walked down the slope, to witness the mighty 

titers of the famed St. Lawrence, lashing themselves into foam and fury, as the ice on 

ite nirface broke into blocks of an immense size, with a noise resembling the report of 

ciuinoii, and, impelled by the force of the current, rushed headlong, block over block, 

^ its descent to the open sea. The air was subdued and heavy, wearing that gloomy 

appearance which usually presages a storm in the winter portion of the year. The frost 

lUuibeeQ severe and of long continuance; but, severe as it had been, it now succumbed 

to the milder alterations of mist and fog, and the surface of the river, which had been 

<)ne continuous sheet of ice, varying in thickness from six inches to as many feet, became 

^tten, iuid unsafe for the foot of the pedestrian, or the iron bound rim of the sledge or 

cariole. 

The transit over the bosom of the deep blue waters was completely interrupted; 
fev dared venture to tread.its treacherous paths, save those who courted local renown by 
A display of their hardihood and contempt of danger. Rendered soft and porous by the 
^^aoge in the weather, agitated by the fitful risings of the wind, it shattered into 
thousands of pieces of various diameters, as changeful in form as they were varied in 
bulk. The current set strongly downwards, and the large blocks of ice overran each 
^tiier in their career and came into violent collision, elbowing, jostling, and jerking their 
*l>arp comers as it were into one another's sides with remorseless power and effect. 

It was a scene at once grand and t;errific, conveying forcibly to the mind an idea 

of the utmost omnipotence in the Creator of materials, so simple and graceful when 

f^tved into their primitive elements; yet, so powerful and resistless when aggregated 

*^ a solid mass. . Those whom fortune has but recently tempted to cast their lot upon 

^^ northern shores, and who are unttsed to the cry — the ice is breaking — become 

^^led and astonished, and look with pure wonderment at the grandeur of the moving 

PtQorama before them as it hurries by into the open ocean, receiving fresh accession 

^ery moment from the tributary streams and lakes of the upper country. Roaring, 

^^Iishing, tossing about, the noise of the clashing ice reverberates along both shores 

*ike the successive echoes of a lengthenecl ppal of thundery now piling, heap over heap, 

f*^ temporary obstruction takes place, then bursting away with resistless force, it pursues 

^ Onward route, carrying with it mills, mill dams, and every other impediment that 

^'^sents itself to its free and rapid course. Those who have never been spectators of 

r''^ angry ocean, while it lashed the rugged sides of a bare rock with petulant and 

jl'^patient strokes, and threw its briny spray far over its brink in unavailing rage; or 

^t never witnessed the stunning concussion of two ships while in.fuU sail, can scarcely 

'^'^ an adequate conception of the momentum of these miniature ice-bergs, nor can 

^ find a fitting parallel for their troubled and wrathful aspect. 

On the opposite shore we could plainly distinguish the ancient looking town of 

J^ontreal, with its fine Cathedral Towers proudly overlooking thef agitated river. A 

■^rge concoarse of spectators had congregated on the beach, watching, with different 

*^*>Mion8, the passage of the ice ; and we could perceive their movements as they walked 

^vaA ftOf wrapped in their warm furs and stout dreadnoughts, impervious alike to 

"•iow or rain. It was evident that something of more than ordinary importance was 

^^pying the attention of one numerous and constantly augmenting group, though, 

"'to ie distance between the two shores, we were precluded from seeing, or even 

Stttsing at, the subject that seemed to interest them to such an extent. Their rapid 

S^colation, the abruptness with which ever and anon they appeared to disperse^ and 

to tt quickly gather together again^ set curiosity on the rack to find out the cause ot 
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the unwonted tumult, and anathemas were freely uttered, expressive of dissatisfactioi 
with ths clouuiness of the weather, which prevented a more serviceable use of th( 
natural optics. Those who possessed the assistance of telescopes reported, that th* 
commotion appeared to centre in one individual, who seemed inclined to precipitat 
himself into the river, but was prevented, by the solicitations and endeavours of the crow 
which surrounded him, from accomplishing his insane purpose. 

At length he broke abruj^tly away, overturning two or three in his course, an 
running at the top of his speed, like a greyhound fresh started from the leash, gains 
the brink of the river. Taking a tremendous spring from the shore he alighted ois 
square block of ice that was drifting by on the instant, and thus effectually interpo^ 
a check to the ardour of his friends' exertions on his behalf, and placed an impassak 
barrier between himself and them. With horror in their countenances they beheld h»_ 
aSoat on the broad and boiling St. Lawrence, no fictitious troubled sea, but a verita"^ 
raging gulph of mingled ice and water, with nQt even a plank between him and d>- 
truction; the grim tyrant, death, staring him in the face, open armed, ready, at the & 
false step, to claim him as his lawful prey. 

Waving his hand as an adieu to the astounded spectators, he leaped lightly 
another fragment that was heaving and thumping against the one he had first gairMi 
and succeeded in maintaining his footing. This he was the better able to do, from 
short iron spikes, denominated creepers, with which his feet, in compliance with 
universal custom, were armed. All who walk out in frosty weather wear them; otlzs 
wise, without the security which they impart, many a slip would take place, « 
eraniums come into unwished for and painful contact with the glistening surface of '^ 
mother earth. Hastening across to its upper edge, so as to counteract the drift of 
stream, he stepped quickly over to another large piece of ice, and paused a motmc 
midway, to survey the prospect before him. A dreary one in all conscience. It ^ 
now evident that he did not contemplate self-destruction, though, to those who witness 
his conduct from a distance, and judged from what they saw of it, his acts bore no otl 
interpretation than that of a reckless disregard to life, originating only in drunkenTK< 
or lunacy. Again, watching an opportunity, he dropped himself on the edge of anol^ 
fragment .that, borne down On a wave, came almost under his feet, then quick as possit 
left its uncertain tenure, and bounded to a broader basis, more capable of sustaining ^ 
weight, and less influenced by the turmoil of the angry river. He had encountered « 
arduous task, a mile and a half of such a road before him, requiring not only incess^i 
exertion and almost superhuman strength, but a combination of fortuitous circumstsiiK^^ 
to render his chance of existence anything like a probable one. One slip of the foot- 
one look back, with a fainting of the heart and a slackening of the nerves, and — h€ 
gone — and for ever. Crushed between two pieces of ice, engulphed in the deep wat® 
of the St. Lawrence, his mangled body will seek companionship with the bleached bon| 
of those whose fate was akin to his own. Every billow shall wanton with his laBt^ 
frame, and the minnows disport their tiny selves about his head, nor dread the b^ 
that is now so full of strength and vigour. 

'•Setting a stout heart to a steep brae," h? braced himself to his task, andcour^S 
ously faced the difficulties of the undertaking; now prominent in view, as a high "^f 
bore him and his slippery support upwards on its surface; again sunk with ite lece^ 
action entirely out of sight, while, as opportunity served, he sprang from fragme<»* 
fragment with the apparent ease and certainty of a tiger springing on an antelope, 
course of time he approacbsd the centre of the river, where the current was most rats' 
the shock of the clashing ice most strong, and the danger of his situation, in a co^^ 
ponding degree, precarious and imminent. It was about this period that we c^^ 
pretty accurately distinguish the form of the individual upon whom the attentio** 
nearly the whole of the population of St. Helens, as well as that of the major pa^^ 
Montreal, was rivetted, in anxious dread of the fate that seemed inevitably to awai^ 
insaae attempt to cross from one shore to the other after the ice on the river ^ 
broken up. 

No gladiator, in his dying frenzied struggles for life and liberty, ever drew hP^ 
from the assembled crowds at the B,oman Amphitheatre, such intense acute sensat^! 
as did this young man in his perilous enterprise against the elements. To use ^ 
beautiful and expressive language of scripture, "He carried his life in his hand;" ^ 
prize for success was prolonged existerxce — the loss, oblivion and premature eterni^f 
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Who 18 this nan ? Who can he be that thus seta at defiance all the powers of the 
seasons, and embarks his life iii such a precarious and foolhardy venture ? If he bear a 
channed life he goes well nigh to dissolve the spell that has hitherto carried him scathe- 
lessthroogh "moviqg accidents by flood and field.'' The cord that links his fate to 
earth is scarcely able to bear the extreme tension, and his friends tremble with appre- 
hension as his life quivers and wavers in the balance. Many, on both shores, clearly 
reGognize the athletic form of John Phillpots, as he hovers on the ice like a lark towering 
over its young, braving his fate in a desperate chance for life, with the alternative of 
being entombed in the broad river, or of being carried out to sea, there to perish 
miserabiy with cold and exhaustion. 

It appeared that he had left the Island the day before to join in some holiday excursion 
a few miles up the banks of the river, and, on his return, found that the ice had broken 
up, and that be must wait two or three days at least for it to descend towards the sea. 
In the heyday of youthful spirits, joined with a natural frolicksome disposition, and a 
too free indulgence in the juice of the grape or juniper berry, the curse of our colonies, 
he expressed his desire to attempt the passage, and endeavour to reach his home, which 
he had left without apprizing his parents, who would doubtles dread that some misfortune 
or calamity had overtaken him. His proposal was at first received with good humoured 
raillery and banter — they pointed out the hazard of the undertaking — bid him reflect 
on the tempestuous state of the river — and asked him whether he was tired of his life 
that he so wantonly abandoned it to inevitable destruction. But, when they found that 
he persisted in the resolution, and that their arguments were unheeded — the lurking 
demon in his eye betokening obstinate perseverance, and an increasing impatience of 
advice or controul — they knew not whnt course to adopt, conscious of his dogged 
determination and inherent hardihood of disposition. However, they would not desert 
him, but accompanied him to the river side, in the hope that reason would assert her 
>vay, and that a sight of the insuperable obstacles presenting themselves to his foolish 
desire, would induce him to alter his mind, and remain satisfied in company with his 
friends until the river was clear. They were doomed to disappointment. The danger 
and difficulty but added fuel to the flame of his perverscness, and confirmed him in his 
wilful purfxise. His parents were full of mxiety at his prolonged absence; he would 
re-assure their minds by his presence, or they should mourn him lost for ever. He 
made repeated attempts to escape from the crowd which surrounded him, their futile 
efforts to divert his rash intention but serving to exasperate his mind and render him 
more obstinate. Turning fiercely round upon the more ofiicious, he dashed hastily 
tbrongh the throng, overturning the nearest in his .onset, and launched himsf If without 
more ado on the boisterous river. Notwithstanding his wild* and erratic disposition, 
he was a general favourite on both sides of the water. His faults militated more 
against himself than against the welfare of others. The first to serve his neighbours, 
the last to help himself; his heart and hand were ever open to assist the weak or 
distressed, and plausible excuses were readily framed to diminish or hide the extent of 
his gay and lighthearted failings- 

His parents, bending with the weight of many years, doated upon him with a life- 
long affection, and looked to him for solace and comfort in their declining days, trusting 
that their beloved boy would, by his presence, soften the pangs of the transition from 
this state of being to the next, and lay their grey hairs in the grave in peace. 

Unfortunate young man ! we cannot but pity thy apparently inevitable fates cut off 
in the flower of thy youth ; separated by thine own folly from all the affectionate binding 
ties of earth; so early doomed to destruction; yeti we must ^ive sympathy and hallowed 
tears for the agonizing heartrending affliction of thy parents, as they run to and fro 
aponthe beach, straining their eyn balls to catch a glimpse of thy form, so dear to their 
sight, and loudly call upon heaven for mercy to thee, their erring son. Whocan fathom 
the endless depths of a father's affection — a mother's love ? True, thou bast been a 
kindly and a good son up to this time; always attentive — anticipating every want — 
returning love foi[ love — since the first dawn of reason awakened thy faculties' and 
made thee a responsible being. Y.et» what shall recompeirse them for the years of 
weary watehmg, for the*innumerable cares and troubles thou wert the cause of, ere the 
down of manhood began to cluster round thy cheek ? 

Shall I tell of the high impassioned appeals to heaven — of the suspense prolonged, 
more dreadful in itself than misfortune realized? Could I pourtray the sudden shock, 
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the life-fluid checked in its accustomed course, and the pulse hesitating to beat, flick« 
ering uncertainly in its channel, when the news of the dangerous situation of their onl]^ 
much-loved son was first conveyed to the old couple, who had remained in tranquL 
ignorance of the impending catastrophe, until his figure was with certainty recognir^ 
midway in the stream f No ! sacred be the sorrows of an afflicted parent — so absorbinf^ 
so heartfelt and genuine — they are not fitting for the indiscriminate gaze of the publii 
eye: each of my readers will be able to fill up the outline by the ready powers of hP=:. 
own imagination, and will thus best accord his generous sympathy with their cahunitioi 
condition. 

Vain were the solicitous promptings of feeling and friendly hearts to offer consoladc 
or encourage hope. *'My son! my son! my poor boy!'' was the only response; wl 
they ran unceasingly hither and thither about the shore in frantic and distressing pligl 
following his every motion as he seemed to incline this way or that- Nature coiUd 
long sustain this unwonted strain upon the physical and mental powers, and had it 
been for the extraordinary self-sustaining power derived from such peculiar drcui 
stances, the mother must have sank with exhaustion at an earlier period than she d. 
Ultimately she was removed to her residence in a state of hysterical insensibility ; evi 
heart commiserating her poignant sufferings and trial. The father exerted his manl 
to the last, determined either to witness the end of his son, or be the first to welct^^- snc 
and embrace him, in the event of his reaching the shore. 

It seemed beyond the bounds of human probability, and decidedly beyond ^^he 
bounds of human experience, that any man could have sustained the immense oedl vm^zmon 
his muscular system to the extent we have witnessed, much more that he should be 
able to compete successfully with the existing difficulties, and safely alight on &^9cfa 
successive block of ice without a slip or fall. The certain result of but one faltering^ or 
false step would be immersion, he would disappear, and the heaving mass would cMj^ho 
over him for ever like a thing of nought. The greatest sensation prevailed on l»^3tk 
sides of the river ; the shores were crpwded with anxious spectators, who alike condenm.'XMd 
his rashness, and deplored his fate. No assistance could, by any means, be rend^xed 
him. Tlie great blocks of ice, jambing, jarring, and tumbling over each other as t^^Siey 
rolled down the stream, forbade any attempt at the rescue. This was the more pitia-l^ls, 
as he evidently waxed weaker and weaker, and by the length of time intervening betifV^^ea 
each alternate leap, plainly told that his strength was fast waning. Hereis, m^t^i 
consisted another and equally pressing danger, for, premising that be overcame tbe 
main obstacles in his way, if he did not keep pace with the rapidity of the current?^ ^ 
would be drifted below the lower extremity of the Island, without a. remote chanc^^o^ 
being intersected by another spot of land of sufficient magnitude to obstruct his progc<^>8. 

The thick mists of evening also began to ascend and obscure the distant prosp^^^t 
as though inclined to hide from mortal view the last desparing struggles of a fellow-nr:*-^^ 
Throbbing hearts lined the margin of the river — their sympathies bound up in the ^^ 
object before them — all feelings merged into this one — the desire to avert the fat^^®* 
poor Phillpots. Scores would have cheerfully risked their own lives to have affoi 
him the most trifling aid or assistance. His errors forgotten, his faults overlooked^ 
naught but his kindliness of disposition remembered ; the funeral wail already ros^ 
the air, and lamentations were poured forth on his untimely end. , ' 

By dint of surprising strength, impelled by the stirring necessities of his situat::^ '^^^' 
he had accomplished a considerable portion of the distance, and approximated so 
to the Island, that we could narrowly observe his efforts when collecting his nerve^ 
a spring over some chasm that intervened between the piece of ice which sustainf 
weight and another piece he was desirous of achieving. Sometimes, steadying 
as weU as practicable, he would nimbly run across to a block on his own level 
endeavour to step upon it, occasionally with success, at other times a wave would 
abruptly, and he would be left standing, and appear to have sunk completely O' 
sight. **He is gone! All is over!" would then resound along the shore; but, 
he was seen to rise with the reflux of the billow, an inspiriting cheer would burst fc 
catcl^ing his heavy ear, temporarily flush his pallid cheek.* and incite him to 
exertion. By gradual advances he lessened the distance separating him from home 
safety, and with the desperate energy, oftentimes resulting from despair, surmoui 
the otherwise impracticable dangers of his position, frequently escaping destructioi^ , 
a hair's breadth alone. No mortal, atteinpting the exploit in cool and calm bl-^^** ' 
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coQJd iufe sanrived for five minutes ; and we can only conceive that a special intervention 
0/ Providence, thus far, rescued him from the yawning jaws of destruction. 

Arrived within speaking distance, it was hoped that his strength would hold'ont 

M as to enable him to accomplish the remainder of his perilous journey, or, I should 

saj, voyage, with success, and give him another opportunity of treading that shore 

vrbereomhis hopes and fears were concentrated. Officious friends began to encourage 

^iffland direct his course; counselling him to avoid this fragment, and attempt to reach 

that. His attention wandered from himself to the shore; forgetful of his own peril, he 

closely scmtihized the outstretched arms and eager faces of his friends to detect the 

forms of those more dear to his heart, whose welfare was indissolubly linked in his own. 

The confused, though well-meant, shouting, entirely distracted his attention, and when 

near enough to grasp one of the ropes that had been thrown towards him, his foot 

slipped in alighting on the near edge of a square block of ice, and he fell prostrate. 

He lay in that position for a considerable space, either stunned by the fall, or wholly 

^Mreft of hope, and doggedly resigned to his lot. 

What agony was compressed into those moments ! Ages of searing, scorching 
trouble. His father, driven to the verge of madness, called incessantly on the inanimate 
form of the youth, and conjured him, for his own sake, for the sake of his mother, for 
the love of heaven, to arouse himself, and exert his remaining strength yet once more. 
1*iie spectators looked on with feelmgs of the most poignant description — the cup of 
^pe was dashed from their lips — their pent up solicitude was scattered to the winds, 
^ they beheld with drooping unfeigned sorrow, the prostrate form of the young man 
float by, destitute of coiyciousness or power. With accents of anguish they entreated 
liim to shake off his depression and make one other effort ere it was too late to be of 
^sil In a very brief space no human exertion would be able to rescue him from his 
situation, and it was with feelings of sincere delight that they saw him languidly 
^deavour to collect his feculties, and totteringly recover his footing. Casting one 
S^uiee of feeble recognition in reply to the encouraging huzzah that greeted his 
'^tuning animation, be again commenced his arduous undertaking; yet, it was evident, 
^Q his exhaustion, both mental and bodily, that he was incapable of any lengthened 
exertion. 

Fortunately, his proximity to the land kept alive, the expiring spark of nervous 

^''ii&ation, and enabled him to use his diminished strength so as to cross the intermediate 

^^. When near enough for the purpose, two ropes were dexterously cast over his 

*^^ders, in the same manner that the South American throws his lasso over the head 

^^ wild buffalo of the plains, and they drew him helplessly to land. His clothes 

^^ saturated vrith wet, and stiff as buckram, from the cold spray which had congealed 

^'^t him as it fell. His overtaxed powers surrendered entirely, as he was fast locked 

^. bis father's embface, and faltered in tremulous tones, '* Thank God! Tm safe." 

^^ stalwart frame had become lax and feeble as an infant's, from the debilitating effects 

^hig recent exertion, united with the chilling influences of abandoned hope and despair. 

J^Uling sturdy arms were not wanting to render assistance, and a living litter was quickly 

^^'^ed to carry him off tenderly, yet triumphantly, . to his own home. They then 

^i^gned him to the care of the surgeon of the artillery company, quartered on the 

*^aiid, who was in ready attendance. 

lliey encased him in warm blankets, administered weak and simple restoratives, 

^^ used considerable friction to his limbs, to restore animation, and encourage the 

^^ of blood, which had stagnated immediately on his reaching the Island. Every 

^^>Wy that professional skill, and an earnest desire to prolong his life, could dictate, 

^^« tried, but with almost unavailing effect. Hours, nay, days transpired before he 

^J[^^lld give a sign of intelligence, and shew his consciousness of the attentions he received. 

^Of six long months he kept his room, subject to excruciating agony and nervous 

^^^ression, and dwindled to a mere shadow of his former self. The warm suns of the 

^^ooeeding summer enticed him into the open air, in hopes that their cheering rays 

^o^iiiYi^i^le his debilitated frame and renovate his weakened constitution. Exposed 

to thebro^ glare of sunlight, he appeared as one fresh risen from the grave. His 

tonner companions could scarcely recognize in the sunken eye, attenuated frame, and 

t'E'einbling measured' step of the invalid before them, the athletic form of him whose 

*triaig^ was proverbial, whose gaiety and animal spirits were unbounded, and whose 

""OTing inclimftions nothing could repress. 
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His aged motber never overcame the trouble of that well-remembered day 
delicate liabit ill-sustained the rigours of the passing winter, and, ere the dawnii 
spring had glided into the full light of summer, she bad passed into anothfsrsphe 
existence, leaving her stricken son to lament her loss, as' .the result of his thougb 
and wayward passions. 

The father bore up for a time, but infirmity and decreptitude soon 8appe> 
autumnal vigour, and the thin grey hairs of age accumulated round his venerable 1 
He lived to see his son recover his health and hardihood, and when called' to pa} 
usual debt of nature, had the satisfaction of leaving him an altered and a better ma 

From an over indulgence in the wild follies and ill-regulated passions of youtl 
became an example of steadiness and application, unremitting in his attention to t 
offices of religion which pertain to an eternity he was so nearly launched into, wit 
needful and becoming preparation. He was conspicuous in his endeavours to do g 
and omitted no opportunity of benefitting his neighbours by a recurrence of those 
attentions which a kind heart will dictate. He still lives, I believe, and often qi 
this memorable passage in his life as an illustration of the paramount necessity of ben 
the ear to reason, and curbing with a tight hand the unbridled passions of youth, wl 
unrestrained, hurry us into excesses of every description, productive only of troi 
inconvenience, and loss of respect in tlie present day, and unpleasant reminiscence 
neglected opportunities in a future one. 

He considered himself fortunate in being instrumental in preserving the life 
man who was in danger of drowning, during the course of the following year. It 
late in the summer, the weather was hot and sultry, and the^reen com was begin 
to turn of a yellow golden hue. A large open boat, called, in Canadian parlan 
batteaux, was moored to the side of the Ordnance Wharf, laden with shot and i 
•for the service of the garrison, whose quarters were situated at a moderate distanc 
a range of bomb-proof buildings. The Quarter Master, Sergeant Mitchell, hai 
superintendence and care of all the stores, and had directed a party to proceed 
assist in unloading the boat. Among these was a little dark complexioned joking fel 
a trumpeter, attached to the artillery company, whose assigned task wks that of dr: 
the horse and cart between the wharf and the garrison. He had performed this 
satisfactorily two or thi'ee times, but on the occasion referred to, was not qui 
fortunate, and had nearly cut short his jokes and life together, by the same mischa 
The horse, a stout iron-grey, young and spirited, and but little used to harness v 
could with difficulty be brought to remain stationary while the cart was being loi 
The shot rattled, behind him, he danced, pranced, and capered about, with expa 
nostril and distorted eye: however well he could face powder, it was clear he couli 
stand shot, and, like the sons of Sparta, preferred his wounds in front. As 80< 
the loadipg was finished the little driver let go his head, and nimbly skipped or 
shafts, and gently applied the whip to start him forward. The frightened horse jui 
into the collar, but finding the weight, drew back, and attempted to run on one 
this the driver prevented, and applying the whip with force, rendered the horse s 
and obstinate, when he backed the cai-t completely over the edge of the wharf 
weight of which drew him and the driver powerless into the river also, notwithstai 
his mad plunges forward when he found himself tugged behind. The water was 
deep, quite as much as twelve or fourteen feet, and they were all entirely covered 
it in a second. Fhillpots, who had witnessed the whole traiisaction from a short disti 
was quickly on the spot, waiting to see the little trumpeter float to the surface, 
was known that he was a tolerable swimmer. After a brief space, finding, he die! 
come up, he dashed in after him, and dived down to the bottom, and caught hold ( 
uniform, giving him at the same time a smart pull. Finding resistance, he return 
■ the surface, and extricating a knife from his pocket, went down again, and severe 
harness in several places, which immediately freed the drowning man, and they 
emerged on the face of the river together. Several of the party had, in the mean 
stripped and plunged in to the rescue, and now caught the again sinking body 
buoyed it up till they reached the shore. Swimming is sn'qh an universal accom] 
ment, that there are fdw who are not- proficients in the art: fathers take their 
schoolmasters escort their youthful charges to the river side as regularly as the 
will take her ducklings. In a country were large and rapid rivers abound, it 
essential to the welfare of a boy or man to acquire the art of swimming, as it is t^ 
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Hence, Phillpots had little difficulty or danger in reaching the shore, even 
though eDcumbered with his ordinary dress and shoes. The spark of life was not 
tholiy extinct in the body of the trumpeter, but with judicious care and treatment 
life flowed in. her regular channels, and in a week he resumed his duties. The horse 
and cart were recovered by means of puUies affixed to them by drivers, but the shot 
remained where fortune had cast them. It will 'be well for Canada and her mighty 
neighbours, the United States, if they agree to cast all their shot in the same locker, 
and bury their differences under them. Commerce, prosperity, and happiness will then 
incijBaae; and people, owning the same parentage, having the same manners and customs, 
and speaking the same maternal language, become united in one indissoluble bond of 
fraternity and love. 

JAMES PENNOCK. 
Barl of Pomfret LodgCy Northampton District, 



An EXILE'S MUSINGS. 

BY MRS. £. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

Far away 
In this lone solitude my heart repineth 

For the dear home ties' of my childhood's hearth ! 
No- more for me the ruddy fire-light shineth 

On the blest sharers of that hour of mirth. 
When night and storms were shut out from ouV circle. 

And the bright blaze played on the pictured wall, 
And even our aged Tray, with frolic gambols. 

Joined in the sport, the wildest one of all; 
When sweet shrill laughs and dancing feet made music, 

And loving childhood's joyous heart o'erflow'd 
With trusting gladness ! woe, alas ! that never 

My pilgrim steps shall reach that blest abode, 

Far, far away ! 

Aye,' far away — for many a change has darken*d 

Since those blest moments o'er that ancient home; 
Time's hand has touch'd its old grey walls, and mellow'd, 

With many a weather stain, both porch and dome. 
The starry jessamine and climbing roses 

No longer o'er its trelliced windows bloom ; 
But the thick ivy wreaths, with darker shadow, 

Hang their long garlands, as if o'er the tomb 
Of the departed pleasures ! The fair children 

Have known earth's sorrows, and some locks are grey 
That shone with gold-gleams in the ruddy splendor ; 

And they are old who mourn for us that stray 

Far, far away I 

Could we return — the glory has departed! 

We cannot feel as once we did of yore, 
The world has marr'd our hopes, and no enchantment 

Can the lost Eden of our youth restore ! 
Our talk would all be sad — of shipwreck — famine— 

Captivity among the Indian isles. 
And foreign graves for some of those who gathered 

Around that hearth with childhood's gayest smiles; 
And tears would drop from eyes that knew no sorrow 

When joyously we play'd, a sportive train. 
In that old chamber — woe, alas! that never 

Joy could be ours in that dear home again. 

Far, far away ! 
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THE GAMESTER. 

It was a December night, and the lamps were burning brilliantly in one of the 
gaming houses of London. The room was fully attended, and in the glaring gas-light 
the expression of everybody's features was strongly depicted. The young speculator 
^ore an anxious and nervous look, while the experienced trader, cigar in mouth, and 
bottle near at hand, watched the throws with a calm but earnest scowl. ' A momentary 
success would cause some pale haggard countenance to blush with hope, but |the 
next instant, perhaps, would reduce it to its habitual wanness. Young and old, 
thoughtless and designing, there they were, the reckless votaries of chance. But with 
one man we have more particularly to deal. He is tall, of dark complexion, and 
negligently dressed, and, while following the game with the deepest attention, constantly 
heightens the fire of h\a eye with deep and potent draughts. Night passes — Sir Walter 
Blackmore (such is his name) plays on. Morning breaks, and the grey sun peers out 
on the vast city; men in crowds hurry forward to their various tasks, and all are up 
and stirring, but the gaming room is still dark — Sir Walter plays on. 

At twelve they rise; he looks very pale and worn. He had lost, and as he left 
the house he muttered, in a hoarse tone, ''Well, Sandridge must go.'' 'Though unheard 
by any but himself, the expression of these words brought a darker shade to his brow, 
and a sad and ruined man in truth looked he, as he flung himself into a cabriolet and 
passed from the spot. 

Beautifully situated in homely, fertile Worcestershire, stood the little village of 
Sandridge. Its cottages, though few, were peculiarly neat, and their bright casements, 
their fresh thatch, and the ivy clustering over their porches, were all witnesses to the 
guardianship of some active tastefal mind. Wooden palings, extending a mile or more 
beyond the village, and large elms within them, and a glimpse of distant gables, bespoke 
the Manor House. This was Sir Walter's country seat, but the eye that vratched the 
peasant's home, and the hand that planted the rose in his garden — the head that planned 
that schoolhouse for his children — and the heart that felt for him, and with him, were 
not Sir Walter's — they were his beautiful wife's. 

Mary Fercival was the daughter of a clergyman, a girl of the sweetest disposition 
and most attractive appearance. She was very fair, and her bright hair hung in long 
ringlets — her eyes were deep blue — the cast of her features delicate and lovely as a 
statue; but who shall say how beautiful, when her fond heart beamed in her face. In 
early life Sir Walter had formed a strong attachment to Mary, which matured with years. 
The affection never was very reciprocal on her part, but the earnest wishes of her parents 
prevailed, and in course of time she became Lady Blackmore. Perchance, in the dark 
hour of retribution, some peculiar pang shall be aUotted those who sacrifice the happiness 
of their children at the shrine of their own ambition. Ohl sad was that fair one — a 
reprobate husband in the haunts of vice — a love-cherished infant in the cold grave— a 
heart yearning for the sympathy it could not find. Sad was she, but calm and resigned. 

Christmas day was ushered in by a crisp and frosty morning; the clear pale sun 
brightened the leafless boughs and glistened on the silvered grass. People stood at 
their cottage doors and interchanged the good wishes of the season, and the church bells 
rang briskly on, and listeners spoke kind words, and thought they went to the tune of 
the chimes. Thank God, that in these days of hurry and strife, many a village still lies 
hid, where the noisy voice of faction, and the discontented murmurs of the ignorant 
agitators are never heard, and where such hallowed festivals as Christmas day still come 
round to a cheerful people, untainted by false philosophy or insolent conceit, and still* 
bring many associations to hearts well fitted to receive them. The church was within 
the park, and twice in that day a little company passed under its ancient porch. But 
the hours wore on, evening arrived, and moonlight rested on the chancel window; the 
fidnt beam showed a female form before a small white tablet — ^an urn on the marble 
bore the name ''Alfred;" the words, "Thy will be done," were insoribed underneath. 
No sob, no sigh sounded in those lone aisles, it was the silent communion with the dead, 
the mother with the child. Oh! love is not of earth; no iron hand of time, no deep 
and gloomy sepulchre can part spirit from spirit. "The kneeler rose and returned to 
the hiftll, and by her fireside she turned over the pages of a favourite book. A gentle 
knock was heard at the door, and, on looking up, the steward stood before her. His 
business was an unpleasant one, and he was long in telling it; it was to say &at a letter 
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from Sir Walter had ordered prepara^ns for a lale to be made, on the ground that 
embarrassments would not admit of anch a large place as Sandridge beUig kept up. 
Sir Walter had not trosted himself to break the news to Marj. She heard the ftrst of 
it in this way. It was a great shock to her. Her pursuits, her works of charity, her 
books, her school, and, more than all, her boy — all were at Sandridge; all she must 
leare, to wander riie knew not whither. Wearied and sad she retired to rest, and sank 
into deq) slumber, but awoke at midnight. The frost had broken up, heavy rain was 
falling, the moaning wind swept round the house, and she remembered all her sorrows. 

Who knows not the bitterness of the tear unseen, unpitied? 

******** 

Midnight in London. Sir Walter sits at play. Rain dashes loudly against the 
windows, and his attention is arrested. He looks up for a moment, and Sandridge, 
Mary, youth, by-gone hours, bitter feelings, all shoot across his memory; and as his eye 
gazes upon the yacaney, his pale lips quiver with remorse, but he plays on, and such 
isganung. 

******** 

Sometimes at sea, in a mighty tempest, about the hour of deepest night, comes a 
sadden hush of brief duration, but so mysterious and unnatural, that even the bursting 
forth of <he storm anew seems a relief. And so in the mind. When a moment of great 
trial has been endured, though the cause may remain unmitigat|d, a calm is felt so 
auexpected that it gives us the awful sensation of losing commana of the heart. Mary 
experienced this tranquility the morning after she heard the news, but too soon, alas, 
to be followed by grief again. 

We must not linger on this painful time. She soon learnt London was to be her 
destination. Sir Walter came down just before the sale. His conscience reproached 
him with his harshness towards her — he felt how he was wronging her. The evening 
before their departure Mary was missing. Sir Walter became very much alarmed, and 
a search was made for her. She was found fainting in that silent chancel before the 
marble slab — anothealesson for the gamester. But no — he needed still harder teaching ; 
Sandridge passed into the hands of strangers, and Mary was settled in a small house 
Bear Russell Square. The sum realized by the sale would have afforded him a moderate 
income, but his disease was not cured, and his capital was rapidly being expended. 
Loss made him passionate and moody, and his dark, angry eye, often alarmed his gentle 
wife, while her calm replies to his rough speeches would sometimes bring the blush to 
his cheek. But the sweetest temper has a limit beyond which it will not be pressed. 
Mary's gave way; not that she grew peevish or discontented, but the musical voice and 
the smiling lip were changed. She passed into a silent sullenness, and a deep abstracted 
melancholy settled in her beautiful eye. 

One morning in April Sir Walter was returning from the club-house, where he 
had been all night — eight o'clock had struck, and the streets looked very bright in the 
watery sunshine, when as he turned into his own terrace, there passed him at the comer 
a female dressed in white, with no bonnet on, her hair unbound, and her ringlets 
dishevelled by the fresh breeze. Sir Walter started back as she hurried by, and ex- 
claimed in a trembling voice, '*Mary !" She turned abruptly, and said rapidly, '* I am 
in haste — Alfred has gone to the church — I shall be back soon — Oh, yes, very soon I" 
and she stood a moment, and looked mournfully on her husband, and, sighing gently, 
passed on. That look told more than tongue could tell. Fearful is the glare of anger, 
the leer of malice, the fixed forlorn gaze of despair; but more fearful to meet the eye 
that lacks the lustre of reason. The lid — the lash — the pencilled vein were there — 
the soul of that beautiful feature was gone. She was crazed. Sir Walter staggered 
against tha railings'— it was a moment he never forgot. The awful hand that deprived 
her of her reason touched his heart. He became an altered being. He returned home, 
and, having secured the unfortunate Mary, forswore gaming from that very hour, and, 
fearful lest his old associates should again induce him to play, he ^thered the relics of 
his fortune together, and left London for ever. Mary was conveyed to a retreat in the 
country. A large garden surrounds the house, and some have seen her wander there, 
uid have heard her, pausing amidst the flowers, gently speak of Alfred. Sir Walter 
lives at a small farm amongst the mountains of Wales, a strange, 'desolate man — his 
rod or gun his only companioxis; and yet we know that even the deepest solitudes ring 
with wild voices of the past. G. L. 
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BERTRAND AND JULIA. 

A F&AOMKNT. 
BY J. MARTIN. 

It was a Digbt at. the commencement of autumn — the moon was obaeared by 
clouds, and the whole appearance was gloomy and solitary, when might be seen in a 
lane, which was dark and thickly shaded by trees, and rendered still more dark by the 
gloominess of the night, two objects, a youth and a maiden, moving slowly on, locked 
in each others' arms. As if in imitation of the night they looked melancholy and 
dejected, and on the cheeks of one whose countenance in its 'brightness was lorely^as 
the scenery by which they were surrounded, the tears were falling tast — need I say they 
were lovers? every motion and look bespoke it — lovers they were, on the eve of parting; 
the last hour was come — can any one then wonder why the tears should forrosr the 
.cheeks of that lovely countenance? but still the maiden wished for a smile or a laugh, 
jocosely remarking that it might be the last. 

The youth I bhall distinguish as Sertrand, and the maiden as Julia — they were to 

part, but why? — it is not needful here to say. Neither seemed inclined to speak the 

fatal word i they lin|^ed and lingered, plunly indicating they were loathe to part. 

'*Mu8t we then parff' at last spake Bertrand, ''mubt we part? do we part for ever or 

for a time? speak but the word, my dearest Julia, and it shall be even as you say.'' The 

maiden blushed and wept, and at last consented to part on condition that they should 

meet again They had now reached the village where the lovely Julia resided, and the 

parting moment had at length arrived. Oh ! how heartrending it is to part from those 

we love — what a feeling does that solemn word ** farewell" convey — but it must be — 

they parted — but 'with a pledge of constancy, and to meet again if Providence should 

permit. What a moment of trial I to have seen those two lovers parting — to have heard 

their parting words — to have seen their parting kiss, would have^ad its effect on the 

coldest of hearts. Each vowed constancy and affection, and each alike was melancholy 

and in tears. 

in « * * * 4c « 

Time rolled on, and Bertrand crossed the seas — he lived for a few years in comfort, 
if such there could be in a foreign land, alone and dejected, with his thoughts lingeriog 
far behind on his Julia. Julia remained at home in the romantic village where they 
had parted, living in complete retirement with her mother, and for a time continued 
constant to her Bertrand and true to her vow. But, alas! temptations will come. In 
an evil hour she consented to accompany her mother to a Christmas ball, where her 
charms and loveliness attracted the eyes of all. It was not long before a young gentleman 
(whom I shall distinguish as Captain Lovett) noticed her, and paid great attention to 
her; his fascinating smiles and courteous behaviour found encouragement in the onoe 
faithful Julia. In his company she soon forgot Bertrand and the solemn vow she had 
made to him. He, aJas ! was soon forgotten and forsaken. 

Time passed on and Julia was made happy in the company of Captain Lovett-^ 
She accompanied him to a village party not far distant from her own dear native hilU; 
all passed merrily and lightly on tor a time, but, ere the company even thought of 
dispersing, though it was then near midnight, a stranger was observed to enter the room 
— his fine shape and beautiful countenance were the admiration of all, thovgh no one 
knew anything of him — without in any way disrobing himself he joined in the merry 
dance and amusements of the evening, but spoke to no one; he obtained for his partner 
in the last dance the lovely Julia — the instant his hand touched hers, a cold shudder 
came over her, she looked wild and frantic, and Captain Liovett came to her assistance. 
Hark ! her name is uttered — it is a well known voice — for an instant the eyes of Julia 
and the stranger meet — she exclaims in a half frantic strain '*Tis he. *tis, he," and 
falls in convulsions into the arms of Lovett — the attention of the company is toraed to 
her — she is carried out of the room and for a time the stranger is forgotten. No 
gooner is the amazement of the moment over, than all eyes are turned to look upon tiie 
stranger, but he is gone! he is fled, and in amasement and astomshment the comiunT 
reitre. 
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For days Jalia coutiniied in tiut frantic state — ever and anon nttering wild and 
incoherent sentences — every effort that medical aid oonld suggest was tried in vain- 
tune only coold restore the reason she had lost-— in a few weeks she recovered and was 
able to eojoy her accustomed walks — during the whole of her illness a stranger daily 
vuited the house to inquire after her health — no one knew who he was or whence he 
came — on one of these evenings when Julia was seated in her little parlour, alone and 
musing on past events, he call^ as usual and was ushered into the room, and she beheld 
in him the stranger she had previously met at the village party — a sudden paleness 
came over the countenance of Julia, when the stranger took of his mantle and disguise, and 
she again beheld in him the faithful Bertrand — he is returned true to his vow to claim 
his beloved Julia — but what. a reception! does he find A«r true to her vow? does he 
find ker yet faithful? No! she is fickle — she is false— she has forgotten her vow until 
reminded by the return of Btfrtrend; a dead silence ensued for a few minutes, and then 
thns spake Bertrand throwing himself at her feet—*' my dearest Julia, have I returned 
for this? Have I returned to find thee false? Is this the return I must receive after 
three long years of toil and labour in a foreign country for your welfare? I cannot, I 
will not think so— 'TOu cannot thus prove false to me, my fortune and mv life alike I lay 
at your feet, to do with them even as you will, but do not, oh ! do not, my dearest Jtilia, 
spom me thus,'' — he could proceed no further, tears flowed down his manly cheeks — ' 
botJoliahad regained her wonted composure— she who but a few nights since was 
thrown into convulsions at his glance, could now behold him with a stem and haughty 
eoontenanoe'^she replied hi as firm a tone as she could assume,' *' begone! speak not 
another word, if I have proved false, so I continue — begone!" Bertand could no longer 
bear it — he withdrew, uncertain whether to live or end his life — he wandered he knew 
not where — he thrice determined to destrov himself, and thrice his conscience forbade 
him; he returned but to weep and think— Julia still continued as before, and as usual 
enjoyed her walks with Captain Lovett, and endeavoured to dispel all thoughts of 
Bertrand from her mind — but stiU he haunted her memory — still she must think — she 
knew she had proved false, but perhaps it was now too late to recal the past. One 
bright evening saw her walking alone in the lane, where she enjoyed th<^ last walk with 
Bertrand — she proceeds slow and thoi^htfnl, when suddenly she feels herself unable to 
proceed further — she is transfixed to the spot — she looks down to see what it is Ihat 
thus impedes her progress, when oh! horrible — she beholds entwined around her an 
adder — he is just in the act of raising his head towards her —she is near falling in the 
agony of despair — she is speechless with fright — when a deliverer arrives in the person 
of Bertrand — he immediately seizes the viper, frees her from its grasp, and carries her 
senseless to her home— he watches over her with all the attention of a parent — he will 
not leave her; she recovers and sees by her side the faithful Bertrand — what must be her 
feelings at this moment! what her thoughts on learning that he was her deliverer! can 
she sdll be stubborn and ungrateful? Yes, she still can spurn him, she still will forsake 
him — she is betrothed to Lovett and will not break her vow — but can she forget her 
vow to Bertrand? can she be happy with another, and her conscience stung with the 
thoughts of him? Impossible! it cannot be — yet will she persevere — yet will she 
endeavour to forget^ — still she remains true to Lovett — still does she spurn Bertrand. 
A small party is one day formed to take an excursion down the river, of which 
Lovett and Julia make part — their boat is manned, and the sail is set — they move 
pleasantly and merrily on — music and songs issue forth from the boat, and the still 
woods re-echo the sounds — they reach their destination in safety — the merry dance is 
kept up until a late hour, and at the head of it are to be seen Lovett and Julia — the 
hoar at length arrives at which they must return — the boat is again manned, and the sail 
is set, and the company enter the boat — they arrive within a mile of their homes, when 
through the carelessness of the rowers, the boat is upset and they are precipitated into 
the water — at the instant Bertrand again arrives in time to save the life of Julia — he 
was enjoying his accustomed walk by the water's side when seeing the boat upset he 
hastened to their assistance, and arrived in time to rescue ^nlia from a watery grave — 
■gain has he saved her life — again he offers himself — but no! she stlU spurns him — still 
she behaves with cold indifference ; she thanks him and expresses her gratitude as a friend 
to her deliverer, but no further — what is the re^ison of tiiis great change in her? She 
^ho was but a few short years since the loving and the beloved of Bertrand, now spurns 
him with contempt. — Oh ! fickle maid, what must be your thoughts when you muse upon 
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it — Hoes it not require all the ftiscinating smiles and beguiling conntenanee of Lorett 
to dispel for a moment your thonghts ? 

Time rolls on, and Bertrand is alone, and each night does he wander forth in the 
lonely lane where last he enjoyed the company of his Julia — the day had at length arrived 
when Julia was to be united to Lovett — the nuptial party arrived at the village church 

of S , and for the last time appeared Julia in all her former loyeliness and beauty; 

they entered the church and proceeded to the altar, where the priest was in waiting — the 
nuptial knot was tied, and all retired from the church save one who still lingered 
behind — it was Bertrand — he had watched the ceremony unseen and now his last hope 
was past. His cheek was pale, pale as the marble monument on which he leant; he 
could no longer bear to live — he retired and followed the weddinfr party home — they 
were in the midst of mirth and revelry, when the report of a pistol at the door 
alarmed them — they rushed to the door, when they beheld Bertrand weltering in his 
blood — he was not dead, he still breathed and in his hand held a letter to Julia, in which 
he pardoned her for her perfidy and begged with hin last breath, that if he had either by 
word or deed offended he might have forgiveness — this was too much for Julia — this 
was too much for her stubborn heart — she could no' longer forbear — she burst into 
tears, and fell upon the almost lifeless body of Bertrand — the only words be uttered 
were, '*Tis too late,'' and then breathed his last — she could not be prevailed upon to 
leaye the corpse — she was carried frantic into the bouse — her reason was gone for ever; 
she continued in a wild and frantic state for a few days and then expired — the only 
words she was heard to utter were **Bertrand, Bertrand/' In one short week thus died 
two beings, who might have lived together in the greatest of happiness — ^they were 
both hurried in one tomb — the day that saw Julia married, in the next week saw her 
remains deposited in the tomb. Lovett became absorbed in the deepest grief — his reason 
almost forsook him — ^he who was but a few short hours since the happy bridegroom was 
now the bereaved widower. Little did he think that he should so soon lose the being 
he loved dearer than his life — little did he think that when last he visited the village 
church on his nuptial day, he should so soon revisit it to pay the last duties of nature 
to one whom he loved. But such is love, and such is life — and here the old adage was 
fally verified that *'the course of true love never' does run smooth." 

Nottingham. 



THE WELL OF KASHAN. 

*' It is a popular belief, that near the city of Kaahan in Persia there exisits a well of fabuloos 
depth, at the bottom of which are found enchanted groves and g^eirdens.** Hsjji tf aba, vol. 3. p. 35. 

It was eve, when alone by the Well of Kashan 

Stood Ali-Ben-Hassan, the gallant young khan ; 

All around him was silent, except in the grove, 

Where the bulbul was "pouring its descant" of love, — 

And high in the blue sky above him each star 

Shone bright as the gem in a monarch's tiar. 

Ali gazed on the well, and he thought of the tales 

That were told of the gardens, and ever green vales, 

And palace of pearl, that lie hid 'neath its waters, 

The abodes of a race fairer far than earth's daughters, — 

Whose existence, began when our globe had its birth, 

Still continues, enliven' d by pleasure and mirth. 

Nor can end till in chaos once more shall be hurl'd 

From its orbit in space this sin-deform'd world, — 

And sadly 1^ ponder'd on bright hopes destroy'd — 

On friends mat had fail'd him — on friends that were dead,— 

On long-hoped-for bliss that had pall'd ere enjoy'd. 

And on clouds of misfortune that hung o'er his head; — 

Oh, he envied those beings that, far down below, 

Live a life enjoyment untinctured with woe ! 
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From the well, on a sudden, there rose to his sight 
A beaatijfiil maid in a halo of light; 
The red rose of Sharon bloom'd fresh in her face, 
Her air was majestic — ^her movements all grace. 
. In the fervour of youth ^Firdousee never dream 'd 
Of so faultless a form, or of beauty so bright, — 
The holiest saint, had he seen her, had deemed 
That less perfect than she are the angels of light! — 
Ali gazed as entranced till the silence she broke, 
When thus in the sweetest of accents, she spoke: — 
"List to me, Mortal! when Allah on high. 
First hung yonder briipht-beaming lamps of the sky, 
And the world was created, he gave to our race, 
With life, all perfection of beauty and grace. 
And as to the frail sons of Adam were given 
A short life on earth, and immortal in heaven ; 
For us 'twas ordain'd, that till nature decay, 
Far under the haunts of those creatures of clay, 
In bliss WA shall live while the seasons revolve, — 
Then painless and happy in ether resolve." 
"Mortal! in deepest devotion and love 
Pour out thy thanks to the Prophet above! 
By prejudice blinded, the Shah has decreed 
That Ali-Ben-Hassan to-morrow shall bleed ; 
But the fChief of the faithful, well-pleased has long seen 
How blameless thy thoughts and thy actions have been : 
Though thfi days thou hast numbered be few, yet he knows 
How many were darkened by undeserved woes. 
And the happiest moments joy gave, were to thee 
Like sun-gleams that fall on a tempest-toss'd sea. 
Now, (by Allah permitted,) he grants till the day 
When the trumpet shall summon the dead to their doom, 
That with us thou shalt dwell, nor shall age or decay 
Rob thy body of strength, or thy cheek of its bloom! 
Come, then, thou favoured one — far down below 
This world of contention, of vice, and of woe, — 
Come to a region where pleasures can lastf 
And each morning that dawns is more bright than the past, — 
Where none e'er proved false — where no true friend e'er died, • 
And— -saving from love — where no bosom has sighed ! 
There thy thanks to the Prophet unceasing will rise, 
And pain or misfortune can visit thee never; — 
And when we cease to live, thou shalt soar to the skies. 
And dwell with the blessed for ever and ever!'' — 

All rush'd to her arms — and she sank with the khan 

To the fathomless depths of the Well of Kashan. 

JAMES M' COMBE. 
I>uke of Norfolk Lodge^ Oreystoke, Penrith District, 



*A celebrated Poet of Persia. The above name (which aign^fies Paradise) was conferred on 
im by Mahmood, Salton of Ghizni. the ftunoas conqueror of India, " because he had diffused 
ver bis court the delights of Paradise." vfde Malcolm's, " SUcetches of Persia." 

tBIaliomet. 
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A LEGEND OF MANCHESTER. 

BY JOHN HEWITT. 

CHAPTER I. 

, "The ccuree of curses rest upon the "wretch. 
Who, 'neath the cloak of fair religion, hides 
The last of wealth, of crime, or of reveng^e. 

O1.0 Plat. 

The Reformation, which shook England to its centre, agitated the county of Lancas- 
ter in an extraordinary degree. This county has been noted for religious party violence, 
and when Elizabeth issued her mandate for the restoration of the Church of England 
worship, which Mary had suppressed, the contendini; factions of Catholics and Protestants 
flew to arms; the one to oppose the Queen's mandate, the other to enforce it. 

In the town of Manchester, scenes of the most dissrraoeful nature occurred. A 
party of the townsmen, headed by Lord de la Warre, forcibly obtained possession of the 
church, shed the blood of their Catholic adversaries even upon the altar, insulted the 
Warden, Laurence Vaux, tore down or mutilated the Catholic Amblems, and finally 
triumphantly installed William Birch, Rector of Prestwyche, as the Protestant Warden 
of the church. But though the Protestants had thus gained possession of the church of 
Manchester, and had installed a Warden of their own persuasion, the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Manchester considered Lawrence Vaux as their true minister, and 
secretly resolved to support his claim. On the other hand, the powerful Lord de la 
Warre favoured the Protestants, and lent them his influence and protection. The domains 
of Lord de la Warre extended not only over the parish of Manchester, but also the 
adjoining districts of Prestwyche and Eccles, and it was from these districts that be 
obtained his chief support. The inhabitants of Manchester had ever been contumacious 
adherents to the De la Warre, and it was only by means of his Prestwyche and Eccles 
dependants that he kept them in subjection. Thus the power and influence of the Lord 
of Manchester (such was his style) was by no means decisive in the question at issue, 
and when religious animosities undermined the wavering subjection of the inhabitants 
of Manchester, it only needed a great occasion to array themselves against their lord, 
and events speedily proved this. Such was the state of party in the town of Manchester 
at the time our story commences. 

Towards the close of a November day, two persons were slowly pacing the aisles of 
the church of Manchester. The one, from his gown and cassock, seemed to belong to 
the clerical profession, and the large ebony crucifix which was suspended from his neck, 
bore token that he acknowledged not the tenets of the established church. He was a man 
of some sixty years, of a tall commanding figure, slightly bent, but perchance more from 
anxiety than age. His eye still retained the fire of earlier years, though the pale cheek 
and wrinkled brow told of penance, of fasting, and soul-subdued feeling^. Over his 
forehead wandered a few grey locks, which harmonized well with the paleness they over- 
shadowed. His step, though proud, was somewhat feeble, and spoke the approach of 
decay and death. Such was Lawrence Vaux, late Catholic Warden of the church of 
Manchester. 

The companion of the Warden was a youth of twenty summers, with a blooming 
cheek, a laughing eye, and careless step. He was gaily, nay splendidly attired in doublet 
of crimson- satin, which closely fitted his body like a modem waistcoat; it was 
surmounted with a large cape of silk velvet, and accompanied with close fitting sleeves of 
the like crimson satin. Over this hung a cloak of rich velvet, embroidered with gold 
and silver and fiiced with sable ; in his hand he carried a velvet hat, the edges of which 
were embroidered with gold, and the band studded with gems, and over them floated a lofty 
plume of black feathers. Over the cloak hung wantonly a few locks of his own bright 
hair, most curiously and daintily perfumed and arranged, his galligaskin and tasselled 
boots were in keeping with the splendour of their more important companions, and by 
his side hung a rapier, the handle of which was richly studded with gems. Such wefe 
the two personages whom we introduce to the reader as the principal figures in this 
Legend of Manchester. 

"Ah my son,' ' continued Vaux, after they had been for some time engaged in 
oonversAtion, "thou little reckest of the suflerings I have undergone because I was 
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« 

minigter of oar holy church; I have been scorned and reviled, bufietted and imprisoned, 
persecuted and ali&ost slain, during this domination of the powers of darkness. On 
the altar have I beheld the blood of my defenders shed, on the altar have 1 been felled 
by the hand of the heretic and blasphemer, whikt the most sacred emblf ms of our faith 
hare been destroyed by the hands of the ungodly. Reginald West, I have fasted and 
prayed on the cold stones over which we tread — in the watchey of the night when the 
heretic slumbered, and when the faithful offered up their orisons to the Virgin in 
heaven— then have I called upon the saints departed in the true faith for aid, to sustain 
me against the attacks of the evil men of this generation ; and to illumine me so that I 
might find the way whereby our holy fiaith might triumph, and the heretic be swept from 
off the earth. Oh! my son,'' he continued with enthusiasm ** the saints have heard 
my prayers, and thou art the chosen instrument by which this great end may be obtain- 
ed/' *'Me, holy fiather," cried Reginald, slightly laughing, '*sayest thou I can achieve 
this great deed? By my faith, the sword of Reginald West, though it hath ever been 
his good friend, is aU unable to accomplish the destruction of the heretics." 

*' Peace, I pray thee, foolish boy," replied the Warden, his cheek glowing, '^thinkest 
thou I want thine unassisted sword to do the mighty deed, that thou speakest thus lightly 
touching a matter of such great moment. But I forgot, thou art also joined with the 
heretic and sinners, else thou wouldst not appear thus gaudily attired at a season when 
all true sons of the church should humble themselves in the dust, and implore the aid 
aod protection of the saints in heaven." 

"Of a truth, holy father," rejoined Reginald as he complacently surveyed his 
gorgeous dress, **mine apparel is indifferently well fancied, and I trow the fair dames 
of Elizabeth's court will not be insensible to the merits of him who conceived so daiifty 
an attire. But touching the matter of mine adherence to the religion, of my fathers, 
thou indeed wrongest me; could my arm or my influence achieve the deliverance of our 
holy church, by heaven it would rejoice me more than all the world could else bestow." 

"Thou canst! thou canst!" eagerly exclaimed the Warden. '* By thee, Reginald 
West, can tiie church be saved. Listen, whilst I unfold to thee the means by which 
thou mayst accomplish the good deed." He paused for a moment as if half repenting 
himsdf of the purpose, his frame shook, and his eye glared Wildly upon his youthful com- 
panion; but murmuring, '*the end will sanctify the means," he mastered his emotion 
by a powerfiil effort. He then led Reginald West into the centre aisle of the church 
where the altar was situated. In this aisle were hung the banners of the Lords of Man- 
chester, of the De Gresley's, and the De la Warre's; in many a dusky fold they proudly 
waved, and by their dai'k magnificence, added to the gloom and solemnity of the place. 
With their backs to the altar, and their faces towards the banners of departed chieftain 
warriors, stood the Warden and Reginald West. The cheek of the latter waxed pale 
as he stood in the gloom of a November day, in the aisle of the church of Manchester, 
gazing upon the memorials of his dead ancestors, with no companion save an aged 
enthusiast, whose presence seemed more of the dead than the living. The Warden 
addressed him in a calm subdued voice. 

"Thine uncle," said he, "ib mighty among the nobles of the land — let but the 
banner of De la Warre be unfurled, and in serried thousands would his adherents flock 
around it. The influence of the De la Warre is great in the northern counties, and if he 
arrays himself, thousands upon thousands will hasten to his support. But he is a 
heretic, a reviler and scorner of our holy church; and the power which should be wielded 
in its defence, he uses for the purpose of its destruction. But if thou, Reginald, wert 
Lord of Mandiester— " The Warden paused, and Reginald eagerly exclaimed, '* Were 
I the Lord of Manchester, I would be the aider and friend of our holy church. At the 
head of my followers would I battle in its defence, and let the heretics learn that there 
was one noble in the land who still upheld the true faith." 

*'My son! my son!"; cried the Warden exultingly, *'thou speakest like a true son 
of our holy church; wert thou in thine uncle's stead, the mighty task of the liberation 
would, be achieved. Even now the Percy and the Neville are preparing to raise the 
cross and battle for the true faith. Their success would be certain could they obtain the 
assistance of the Lord of Manchester, their defeat inevitable, should he oppose their 
enterprise. And now, my son," he continued, fixing his piercing eyes upon the varying 
countenance of Reginald "thou canst remove the obstacle which Aus opposes the 
success of our righteous cause. Thou canst become the deliverer of the church." 
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By heaven, if thou indeed speakest troth/' replied lleginald, ''I shall glory in 
being the means by which so great an end can be obtained. Bat,*goodfiBther, mine 
understanding comprehends not the means by which I can succeed.'' 

<*The Warden raised his stately form to its full altitude, then extending his hand, 
he laid it upon the shoulder of Regkiald, and with a deep voice said, ** T^ine uncle wtutt 
die. * * For A time Reginald stood as if bereft of sense, so stunning had been the disclosure 
of the Warden's meaning, at length clasping his hands violently, he exclaimed, **By 
heaven, Lawrence Vaux, thou mockest me; what, thou, a minister of our holy church, 
advise me touching so foul a deed as that thou speakest of — away, away, some fiend of 
hell hath taken my good preceptor's form, in order to lure me to mine own destruction." 
The Warden well knew the mind of him to whom he spoke; calmly extending his hand, 
he pointed down the aisle, and said, '* Reginald West, seest thou the banners of thine 
house as they wave pioudly in the Church of Manchester. These banners were consecrated 
by our holy church — they were borne in the hands of Catholic warriors — ^they have led 
on thy fathers to battle, who by the blessing of the saints and their own good swords 
von honours, riches, and fame; those banners must speedily disappear, thine unde 
hath assented to their removal, and the glory of thine house will be lidd in the dust — 
nay, wilt thou, canst thou suffer this, because they are termed relics of popery — the 
memorials of thine house — away, away,thou art no true son of our holy chuch. If thou 
wert Lord of Manchester," he eagerly continued, '*the mighty — the powerful Lord of 
its vdde domains, at thy bidding, and at the unfurling of thy banner, thousands of armed 
men would rise willingly to battle for thee, and the cause thou espousest; with these 
thou canst league with the Peicy and the Neville, and speedily would ye destroy the 
power of the heretics — then, then, by thee would the deliverance of the church be 
accomplished if thou wilt aid us ; and here do I, one of its ministers, absolve thee from 
the crime of thine uncle's death." 

The Warden paused as he marked the struggles which agitated the breast of his 
youthful victim. The heart of Reginald was weak — ^the blessings of the church — ^the 
domains of Manchester — the glory of being the deliverer of his faith — all, all conspired 
to aid the tempter in his work of evil: but still one passion prompted a feeble reply. 

*'But the lady Sybilla," said the hesitating Reginald, "will she, young and bc^uti^il, 
be happy, when her father perished by me?" 

"Tush, my son," replied the Warden,"the Lady Sybilla shall become thy bride — 
speak, wilt thou have the blessings of the church, the glory of saving the millions of 
England from the dominion of the heretic and the blasphemer — ^wilt thou be earl 
marshal of England — or wilt thou incur my malediction." Reginald paused for a 
moment; but the visions of future glory dazzled his better nature, and at the altar he 
swore to perform the deed of death. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ts there a crime beneath high heaven, 

That is as black as damned assascination. 

Old Plat. 

When Reginald West had pronounced the oath, which bound him to achieve his 
uncle's death, the Warden cried with a loud voice, " It is done." Instantly the solemn 
swell of the organ was heard, and voices, from invisible beings, chauntedthe " Te Demrn 
LaudamaSf** whilst starting from behind the banners of the departed, a number of armed 
men fiUed the aisle, who with drawn swords and couched spears, silently awaited the 
beck of the Warden. 

Reginald sprung from his recumbent posture, and unsheathing his sword, prepared 
to defend his preceptor, from what he considered to bean hostile force; but the Warden, 
calmly laying his hand upon the youth's arm, said, ** Fear not, my son, they are friends." 
He waved his hand — the chaunt died away— 'the swell of the organ ceased, and all was 
silent as before. The Warden stood upon tHe steps of the altar with one hand clasped 
in that of Reginald's, whilst with the other he pointed to the armed men, who stood like 
marble statues, their swords and spears dimly glancing through the gloom of the fast 
closing day. The deep and awful voice of the Warden sounded through the church. 
** ReghialdWest,'4 Baid he, "the saints bear witness to the oath thou hast taken— swerve 
not — ^repent thee not of the deed of death — ^it must, it shall be done. If thou breakest 
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thbe oith, in tean of blood nhtlt thoo repent. — Behold tfaeee armed menl Tliey hare 
nrom to be thy ilayera if thou art anfaithftil to me,— ni^, itart not— > but hearken 
vnto me;" and deeper and more solemn was the voice of the Warden ai he proceeded. 
"SBkonldest thou not do the deed, th§ anaitim will track thy 9t€pi, At the dark midnight 
and ia the blaze of the noon-day sun — in honrs of joy — in the rout and the retel, he 
will be near thee. If thou sailest over the great deep, and sojouraest in other and far 
distant lands, atiU will he be near thee. Nay, if thou ilieat to the foot of Elizabeth's 
throne for protection,— if thou snrroundest thyself with armed men, — still, still will 
the dagger reach thine heart ; for the arm of the avenger will not rest, nor will his eyes 
be closed in sleep, until thou art swept from off the earth." The Warden paused, and 
with a loud laugh of derision Reginald exclaimed, ** Tush, holy father, thou needest not 
me foch means to induce me to perform the deed. By my faith, an' I did repent me 
of mine oath, the slightest breath of heaven would as soon lay prostrate the pride of the 
forest, as these thy threats deter me from my purpose." 

The Warden waved his hand, and the armed troop disappeared behind the dark 
folds of the banners. '* Come, my son," said he to Reginald, '* I trow thou art some- 
wbat fttigued with thy journey hither, and thine interview with me. Thou shalt refresh 
thyself ere thou joinest the fidthful who still offer up their orisons to the virgin and to 
the saints; and toudung the matter of the armed men, thou wilt ever find them thy true 
friends and supporters." 

** By heaven, I reck not whether they be friends or enemies" replied the undaunt- 
ed Reginald, '* for mine own good sword will ever be my tmesti my most faithful com* 
paaion." 

The Warden led the way from the aisle to a recess which was situated exactly 
behind the altar. He applied his finger to a secret spring, which discovered a door. 
Hey entered a small square chapel, the resting place of the De la Warres. On a marble 
monument of the first De la Warre, Reginald seated himself; whilst the Warden struck 
2 light, and drew from a niche a huge venison pasty, and a fiagon of wine. On these 
refreshments the pair speedily fell ; and by their appetites proved, that though engaged 
ia deeds of darkness, tiieir souls were incapable of fear. The pasty, and the wine, 
speedily disappeared ; and then the Warden proceeded to give his last instructions to his 
promising pupil. 

'* My son," said he, ** the work of the church'#deliverance prooeedeth well ; and 
it mach rejoiceth me to find thou art so willing to serve it to thy utmost !" 

" Holy father," rejoined Reginald, whilst a slight smile of contempt passed over 
his countenance, '* thou rememberest that I am to enjoy certain profits from this matter 
of mine uncle's death. Thinkest thou that the deUverance of the church alone moves 
me to the commission of the deed of blood ? The lady Sybilla must be mine — the wide 
domains of Manchester must be mine — the high dignity of Earl Marshal of England 
must be mine — or, the De la Warre may live for ever." 

*' Assuredly, my son." replied the Warden, while he fixed his eyes eagerly upon 
Reginald, ** and Edmund de Chadderton, the lover of the lady Sybilla — ^her favoured 
lover — ^must he also be " 

*' May the curses of hell light upon him," cried Reginsld, furiously springing 
from the monument, and hurriedly pacing the small chapel. ** By all I hope for, dearer 
to me would be the conflict of death with Edmund Chadderton, than the possession of 
the wide domains of mine uncle. Oh, that he were here in arms, to assert his claim to 
the lady Sybilla ; soon " 

** Peace, I pray thee, my son," calmly replied the Warden, ** thehour of vengeance 
wHl come ; and the heretic blasphemer shall feel the mighty arm of our church : mean- 
while Reginald hearken unto me, whilst I unfold the means by which thine uncle must 
perish. 

The Warden slowly drew from beneath his robe a small phial, which he placed in 
the hand of Reginald. Even whUe in the act of doing this, he gazed calmly upon the 
eifigies of the De la Warres, as they stood dimly Owning in the pale light, which the 
^per cast upon them. But, nor remembrance of the dead, nor fear of the living, cotild 
alter the inflexible churchman from the commission he had undertaken- For a moment 
he again gazed around him with a calm, stem eye, and then addressed Reginald. 

" My son," said he, *' this phial contains the means of thine uncle's death I la 
tiie festal hour, when the wine-cup droulates, and when in the pride of his heart, the 
Vol 9— No. 2^M. 
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de k Wsrre drinks to the confosioii of the raciuantSf let three drops of the liquor eon* 
tained in this phial be mingled in his cap. Oh, then will he drmk the cap of wrath 
prepared by the charch he has persecated ; and troly will the messenger of death per- 
form his task ; for know Reginald, that whosoerer tasteth this liquor will surely perish 
from off the earth I The decay of thine uncle will be slow, but sure as the endurance 
of the true church on earth : and whilst he thus decays, be thine the office of securing 
and consulidating thy power as thine uncle's successor." 

** Fear me not, touching that matter," replied Reginald, " for, by my faith, I 
feel wonderous eager to become Lord of. Manchester, and then," he continued proudly, 
** let Edmund Chadderton beware !" . 

'' And now," said the Warden, ** thou must proceed in thy purpose as steadfastly 
as the stars of heaven run their course. Meanwhile I will conduct thee to the congre- 
gation of the faithful, who still obey me as their spiritual guide." The Warden led 
Reginald from the chapel. They traversed the south aisle of the church in total dark- 
ness, whilst their footsteps echoed drearily through the place. Arrived at the other end 
of the church, the Warden, after some difficulty, lifted a trap-door, which communi- 
cated with a flight of steps leading to the rocks, against which dashed the waves of the 
Irwell. When the Warden had closed the trap-door after himself and Reginald, he led 
the way through long passages, and down numerous flights of steps, until suddenly 
they emerged into a large cavern, brilliantly illuminated, and garnished witli all the 
paraphernalia of Roman Catholic worship. In the Cavern was assembled anumeroas 
body, whom Reginald recognized to be inhabitants of Manchester. A mute glance of 
respect was paid to him, as the Warden led the way to the altar, before which R^inald 
knelt with all the seeming devotedness of a saint. The Roman Catholic worship was 
performed by the Warden, with all the pomp of its most splendid days, and fervent was 
the benediction he bestowed upon the faithful at its clo6e. The service concluded, the 
congregation silently dispersed, and as if by magic, disappeared in the recesses of the 
cavern. The Warden and Reginald were left alone. ** Thou seest, my son," said the 
former, ** how the persecuted, and reviled faithful, are necessitated to assemble in ca- 
verns, in desolate places, and at the dark midnight, to offer their prayers to the saints. 
Oh !" continued he with fervency, *' that the hour was come which bdiolds the deliver- 
ance of the church ! Oh ! that I might at this moment trample upon the heretic and 
blasphemer, who laughs to scorn tfie sufferings of the ministers of heaven !" " Tash, 
holy father," rejoined Reginald, ** thou art somewhat impatient to behold the great 
consummation ; wait but a little until the Percy, the Neville, and the Lord of Man- 
chester, are up in arms ; and then let the heretic tremble, for retribution is at hand." 

'* And now my son," said the Warden, *' thou must seek repose. In the morning 
present thyself to thine uncle, as though thou badst just arrived fiY>m Elizabeth's court, 
Then seek the time -and remember thine oath !" 

The coadjutors retired to a small apartment, communicating with the cavern ; and 
for awhile we wiU leave them, whilst we introduce our reader to lighter scenes, and better 
characters, in the town of Manchester. 

CHAPTER III. 

Now comes the tug: of war, and clash on clash. 
Proclaims thr meeting^ of the adverse parties ; 
Woe's me, for my poor coontry 1 

Old Plat. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the town of Manchester stretched not for from the 
church, round which the habitations of the Manchesterians clustered like an army around 
the banner of its leader. Immediately opposite the church, and standing on a rock at 
the confluence of the Irk and Irwell, the castle of Manchester frowned in stately gran- 
deur, rearing its huge battlements and massy towers, high above the habitations of the 
followers of its lord. On the other (or south side) of the church stood the market- 
place, adorned with the dwellings and shops of the f^ee burgesses of Mandiester ; and 
it is into one of these dwellings that we must now introduce the reader. 

The house stood in the comer of the market-place, and from its superior dimen- 
sions, white-washed walls, and grotesque ornaments, seemed the abode of wealth and 
importance. In fact, it was jthe domicile of the worshipful Edward Swaynson, Bo- 
roughreeve of Manchester. This worthy burgess was by? profiDSsion a glover, a trade 
in those days of no mean importance. He was a jolly, red-faoed, tun-bellied person, 
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with moch importance, a huge appetite, and little braini ; a Urni supporter of the 
Protestant religion, and a staunrh adherent of the De la Warres. On the morning af- 
ter Beginald West's intenriew with the Warden, the Boroughreere was seated in a back 
part of his habitation, pleasantly employed in discossing a hnge round of beef, a wheaten 
loaf, and a tankard of foaming ale, whilst at the same time he kept a keen eye on his 
Aap and goods. Something, howerer, seemed to discompose the worthy Ree^e, for as 
he proceeded in his repast, be thus soliloquised : — 

" Now oat upon the ongracioas yarlet, an' I do not make him repent, may I never 
taste good ale again. Marry 1 it were indeed a good joke for me, Edward Swaynson, 
Reeve of Manchester, to be thus flouted and scorned by mine own apprentice. Were 
it not that the lad is a true Protestant, and somewhat apt at the sv^ord in these perilous 
times, he might e'en depart to the wilds of Derbyshire, whence he came ; for by my 
troth little good do I receive from him in the way of mine oc<mpation." The Reeve 
was interrupted in his complaints by the f ntrance of a young stranger, of a noble pre- 
sence and stately air; he was attired in the half military dress of the period, over which 
a rich velvet cloak was graceftilly flung. In fact, his whole appearance bespoke him 
of noble rank. No sooner did the Reeve behold tbe stranger, than springing from his 
seat, he hastened to greet him. 

** Welcdme 1 noble master Edmund Chadderton to my poor domicile. Marry, I mar- 
vel somewhat that thou art thus so early a sojourner in the town of Manchester, seeing 
that your young gallants are not fond of early rising. But," continued he, with an arch 
expression on his joUy countenance, '* I trow the laidy Sybilla has some influence in this 
matter, — Ha, say I truly. Master Chadderton ?" 

"Why," returned Chadderton, " beshrew me, but thou art somewhat of a diviner 
touching these things. Of a truth, I come for tidings of the lady Sybilla, which, if 
thov rememberest, thou promised to obtain for me this same morning. Hast thou," 
be eagerly continued, ** aught to impart from the lovely enslaver of mine heart .'" 

** Truly, master Edmund," returned the Reeve, with a rueful countenance, *' thence 
arises my discomfort. Two hours ago, I despatched mine apprentice, Richard Treval- 
lion, on an embassy to the castle of Manchester, touching some matters between my- 
self and the De la Warre, charging him at the same time to obtain of my daughter 
some token from the Lady Sybilla to thy noble self. May I never again taste ale if the 
▼arlet has yet returned, though I well cautioned him as to his speed." 

" Well," replied Chadderton with a sigh, '* I must patiently await his return. In 
the meantime, I crave thy notice as to some matters of great moment." He drew from 
his bosom some missives, and presenting one of them to the Reeve, he continued, 
" This, from the Queen's council, empowers thee to assemble and arm the well-dispo- 
sed of the inhabitants of Manchester ; for it is much feared that a rising will take place 
in the northern counties. To prevent which, the Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the De la Warre captain over the levies in Lancashire, and I am to be second in com- 
mand. By mine honour, worthy Edward, I much fear that ere long we shall be 
engaged in scenes of blood, and it well behoves us to hasten the itteans of resistant ; 
for we of the Protestant Mth must surely perish, should the recusants prevail." 

" Truly thou speakest. Master Edmund," returned the Reeve, '* we live in peril- 
OQs times, and the sword, the spear, and the strong arm, can alone decide between us 
and our adversaries. Marry, let the struggle come, I trow I am still able to battle be- 
neath the banner of the De la Warre ; and Edward Swaynson, albeit his body is none 
of the lightest, will not be lagging in the hour of danger." 

** At this moment, the clash of arms and the shouts of combatants resounded 
through the market-place. The cries of '* down with the heretics," " death to the 
blasphemers," blended with *' a De la Warre, a De la Warre," *' fight for the true 
^th," saluted the ears of the Reeve and his young friend. Instantly they sallied forth, 
the latter exclaiming, ** An' that villian of an apprentice of mine be not engaged in this 
brawl, may I never again taste good ale." Upon emerging into the market-place, they 
found two parties engaged in mortal combat. The one, though much inferior to the 
other in numbers, amply compensated for this deficiency by superior skill, and by the 
determined valour -of their leader. Upon obtaining a glimpse of this personage, the 
Beeve cried, ** By mine office, 'tis as I surmised, Fight for the Protestants, strike ! 
Richard, strike ! for the honour of the De la Warre," and instantly rushing into the 
midst of the fray, he fought like a lion in support of the lesser party. When the com- 
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bata&ts beheld the redoubted Reeve busily engaged in the conflict, they eacbi a if 
mutual consent, suspended operations » and eyeing each other with looks of hatred m 
defiance, drew off a little. Perceiving this, the Reeve also rested upon his arms ; « 
with as stem a look as his jolly countenance was capable of giving, he addressed 
leader of the lesser party. 

*' How now thou varlet, thou idle, brawling swasher ; whence comes it Uiat I -t 
thee thus engaged in mortal strife in the streets of Manchester ? Marry, an' I had 
come to thine assistance, thou wouldest, ere this, have been a dead man, with a do 
holes pinked through thy body. Answer me touching this matter?'' The personage 
whom this was addressed, being an important character in this Legend, deserves a p 
ticular description. Richard Trevallion was a stout, well-built youth, of some twei 
summers^ with a cadaverous complexion, bushy hair, large blue eyes, and deeply mai 
ed brow. Marked, not indeed with wound or scar, but with deep thought. He was 
truth, a being superior to the common herd of men, with noble aspirations, exalt 
sentiments, and exquisite feelings : such as in other times, and under other circumst& 
ces, would have made him a magnet in his generation. But the dawn of knowledge, 
his day, had but commenced, and seated in an obscure part of England, Trevallion hi 
no means of improving that genius, whose smothered flame burned ardently within hie 
Placed by his aspirations above his fellows, be had in the solitude of his own ideas, in 
bibed thoughts and feelings, strange, and somewhat fantastic The deep and awf^ 
mysteries of religion he had scanned, and discarding alike the doctrihes of the ChnrC 
of Rome, and those of the purer Church of England, he had framed for himself 
creed, not unlike that of the Puritans in after years. But the passions of TVevallio 
had never been checked or guided by the influence of education, and the purer feeling 
of his nature were mingled with the base alloy of ungovernable appetite. Sudi was h 
who, with an haughty look, and flashing eye, answered the question of Edwar 
Swaynson. 

** In sooth, master of mine, it little recks the why or the wherefore of this mattei 
Thou knowest how I loathe and despise these worshippers of idols, with their man 
merles and foolishness; and having these feelings, I give them vent somewhat too freel; 
But for so doing, mine own sword is my surety, and mine own body will stand tl 
forfeit." 

A loud clamour burst from the adverse party, whilst the firiends of Trevallic 
cheered him with cries of approbation. Edmund Chadderton now t-tepping forwar< 
addressed Trevallion, " By mine honour, varlet," said he, '* thou speakest somewb 
proudly touching these things. Methinks the language thou usest savours too much ( 
the high'hom, to suit such as thyself. Remember thee, who and what thou art, ar 
see thou dost not either by thy speech or bearing, again disturb the peace of the tow 
of Manchester." Trevallion hearkened to these words with a proud and haughty lool 
nor did his eye quail beneath the glance of Chadderton. Calmly sheathing his swon 
he advanced a few steps, and then confronting his high-bom admonisbeF, he thi 
spqjce : — • 

*' Master Edmund, it were indeed a grievous wrong for me to receive the comman 
thou layest upon me. By the great God, sooner would 1 perish than give up this m 
right of speedi and action. Thinkest thou I do as other men, whose ignoble ideas 
spurn,, as I would the dust beneath my feet ? Away, thou knowest not the feelings aa 
the desires which animate this mortal frame of mine, and little dost thou reck of th 
contempt with which I look down upon the beings whobC fellow I am. The Lord ■ 
Heaven judge as to my motives and objects ; to none save him will I bow. Followea 
of mine," hie continued, *' do you swear to obey me in my enterprises ? Speak." "^ 
do, we do. Richard Trevallion," cried an hundred voices, "we swear to follow thee 
arms!" Trevallion again addressed Edmund Chadderton, '*Thouseest," said he, whfi 
a bitter smile passed over his countenance, "Thou seest that I, the poor despised b« 
can command the services of those who will yet make the recusants tremble, but "^ 
will ever prove themselves to be the supporters of the De la Warre." 

He was interrupted by the approach of the great Pe la Warre himself, who, acoc 
panied by Reginald West, and followed by a train of armed men, new entevedL 
market-place. 

End of Chjiptkr III, 
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THE NOBLEMAN'S FEAST. 

Br ELUAH RIDINGS. 
(Aathor of ** The ViUage Mme.**) 

Alas! what coald his Lordship do 
Without oar labour and the plough ? 

Anomtmovs* 

A taneful song, a soothing strain , sounds in my listening ears, 

A simple, ancient melody my qaiet bosom cheers, 

A golden string vibrates awhile, awhile at my command, 

Like some old harper's music wild from distant mountain land. 

Enwrapt in cheerfhl solitude, the poet may beseem 
Hie last remaining spirit left in visionary dream ; 
In happy meditation bound, yet free from earth's control , 
A wild, undying melody delights his inmost soul. 

In olden time a nobleman a thousand pounds had stored 

To give unto a chosen few invited to his board ; 

There was a hunter, with his horn, a labourer with his spade, 

A mason, with his rule and square and a striving man of trade. 

There was a weaver from his loom, his web, and woof, and draught f'*' 
Who bore his shuttle in his hand, an emblem of his craft : 
There was a son of Tubil Cain, who at the stithy toil'd. 
With arms and hands like iron bands, yet humble as a child. 

There was a son of Crispin came ; a moody man was he ; * 
And though he did not come the first, the last he would not be ; 
There was an aged fisherman, who left his boat on sh 
And joumey'd inland to the hall of this great man 



sn^e, 
of yore. 



A lawyer uninvited came unto the feast that day ; 
But every face upon him frown'd, and soon he went away ; 
A priest intruded on the feast, with forehead low and flat, 
His hand old discord's apple held, hb head a shovel hat : 

No welcome unto him was given : the reason I may tell : 
He fain would shew the way to Heaven by sending souls to Jf ell : 
He left the hall reluctantly ; and, muttering to himself — 
Anathema Marantha — Sought his home to count his pelf.f 

An ancient shepherd, join'd the throng, of venerable race, 
And his obedient dog soon found a comfortable place 
All underneath the groaning board, close by his master's feet. 
Where many a savoury morsel fell, for him a dainty treat. 

Behind him rear'd the friendly crook, that help'd his upward way, 
An emblem true of peace and hope, that knew no savage fray : 
The sceptre of a goodly king, the sword of conqueror bold, 
The legion-standard of old Rome, with the bird of love in gold, 

Was not more worthy human eye, to view with joyous look. 
That was that life-supporting staff, the ancient shepherd's crook : 
And every eye for him was mild, and every look was free, 
And kindest words were said to him for his simplicity. 

A wise physician came that way to soothe some sick man's care, 
He'd beieti a-foot from early day to breathe the morning air ; 
And every hand a welcome gave the venerable sage. 
Whose shining silver locks hung over shoulders bent with age. 

^****'« ■ ... I ■ ■ ,.. I ■■! , , I ■ I.. I. 

* The aketeh or tie-v^, which delineates the principle on which a fetbric is to be woven. 
^ t The manner I have thought proper to introduce the lawper and the prieii, the oonscien< 
^^ and benevolent of both pforossions, will not take to themsdves, 
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He lookM around \dm with a emile, his mild eye brighter shone. 
As if he would embrace them all, and bless them as his own. 
Then came a sculptor, with his forms of beauty and of light ; 
A painter, with his rainbow hues ail-gloriously bright. 

The last who came unto the feast wore laurel on his brow, 
With ivory harp and golden strings he made his humble bow. — 
The feast was o'er, and wine, in store, soon circled round the board. 
And every soul was lifted high and grateful to this lord. 

Then, up the nobleman arose, all dignified and bold ; 
He took a glass of generous wine and op'd the bag of gold : 
He said : '* You see me lord of all these waters and these lands, 
I seem some independent power above your humble hands ; 

But I would plainly indicate, what you perchance may know. 
That I'm dependent on you all, the lowest of the low : 
The birds that fly in upper air, the wild beasts every one, 
The fijih that in the waters breathe have clothing of their own; 

But here is one without whose craft, this poor, this mortal frame, 
Would be as naked and expos'd, as when to life it came. 
There are of ye, who me supply with what my parks abound, 
And others, too, without whose help, my bed would be the ground; 

And others who can ornament each chamber of my hall, 

And from the gloom of ages past the kindest spirits call : 

The sculptor's forms of heavenly grace, the painter's light and shade. 

The vast, unfathomable world a power divine hath made, 

Bestow rich treastSes at my feet, before my ravish' d sight ; 
I thank the God of all for this — ^this wonderful delight. 
Yet, there is one, the gifted bard, most welcome to the feast. 
And though he was the last to come, believe me, not the least. 

His lyre of ivory and gold, the seraph-strain he sings, 
My inmost bosom can unfold, and give me angel- wings 
To bear me far above this world, unto the blest abode 
Of Him who rules the Universe, the Beautiful ! the God ! 

The common Father of us all, who pours life's honey-dew, 
That we may live and life enjoy, and love each other too : 
Then quarrel not, my worthy friends ; life's full of winding ways, 
But soon our earthly journey ends, and from its devious maze, 

A brighter prospect opens wide, a vast ethereal plain, 
A heavenly world of love and light, where purer spirits reign 
In one eternal round of bliss, above all human scan : 
Words are too feeble to express what God hath done for man. 

Come, labourer, here, and count the gold, in portions just and true. 

Divide it, share and share alike, and then I'll drink to you: 

The gift is free as mountain air, or wave of wildest sea, 

And with it you my thanks may share for what you've done for me." 

When this was done, the nobleman the wine-cup took in hand, 
Beseeching every one around, although he might command, 
To be industrious and just, and kind unto each other, 
And with mild words discoursing long like brother unto brother, 

Then to the poet he did say, ** My poor, poetic child ! 
Thy song shall harmonize us all, the wildest of the wild ; 
And should our passions rage away, and blood bedye our fields, 
And men become remorseless o'er the blessings nature yields, 
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Thy iong thaU charm the Tital air, and take the savage mind 
A prisoner in its golden chains, in eztacy refined : 
Above the mean of earth thy harp shall vibrate lond and long, 
Wiiile viewless winds and waters flow shall live thy soothing song. 

And while the morning suns arise and evening zephyrs sigh, 
Poor priest of Natnie's Mysteries ! thou — ^thou shalt never die.*' 
Then, all the company arose to gratefully rejoice. 
As if one soul, one heart, one mind, gave them a single voice. 

And cheerfiil songs of thankful praise resounded through the hall, 
And words of gladness unrestrain'd until the curfew's call 
For each unto his homeward way : the pallid moon look'd down, 
A sweet, benignant, blessed smile upon them every one. 

Tlie poet sang a sweet "Good Night ;" and play'd, with gentle hand, 

A heart-inspiring melody, delighting all the band ; 

And many nn aged man can tell the legend strange and true. 

Of this old English Nobleman, and all his chosen few.* 

AfanchesteVf DecembeTf 1844. 



THE DESTINY OF CORNELIA. 

BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN, 
( Aathoress of the " Enchanted Opal," &c. ) 

Rome had poured forth its thousands to gaze on the triumphal procession of an Im- 
provisatrice, who was on that day to receive the Laurel Crown ; a young Englishman had 
also joined the crowd anxious to witness a modem Roman holyday, and the objects and 
associations of all around had led him into a classical reverie, a dream of the triumphs 
of the Eternal City in the days of the Cssars, when the tumultuous acclamations pro- 
claimed the approach of the procession. High aboye the multitude towered a gilded car, 
drawn by white horses, whose purple reins were wreathed with flowers ; witMn it stood 
the Goddess of the hour, the maiden wearer of the laurel crown, attired in the white 
flowing robes of a muse — ^thick folds and gracefnl undulations, of the andent cos- 
tame gave to her slight but finely rounded figure, an air of queen-like dignity, — her 
features, faultless in the classical purity of their outline, and the Sappho-like arrange- 
ment of her black and glossy hair crowned by the green leaves of the " deathless 
tree," accorded well with her attire, and as she stood alone, her white hands resting on 
the golden chords of an ancient lyre, her large dark eyes flashing with inspiration, and 
the glow of triumph on her cheek, Percy Loraine gazed as if entrancedp on this glorious 
impersonation of the beautifiil ideal, which had haunted him in his twilight musings 
amid the valleys and weed-wreathed ruins of Rome ! The many-coloured crowd swept on 
— ^the triumph past away, and Percy was left alone with the fond conviction in his heart 
that as the fair Improvisatrice was borne near him, her dark eyes glanced towards him 
and read in that look the impassioned secret of his thoughts. 

That night at the conversazione of the Principessa Vivaldi, Percy Loraine viras 
introduced to the beautiful Florentine, — all traces of the muse had disappeared, except 
the laurel crown which she still wore : she was reserved and silent, and but for the gsd- 
lant homage of aU around, few would have recognised in Cornelia Malaspina, the God- 

*D'IsraeU, the elder, in his '* Amenities of literature/' mentions that the sum of One 
Thousand Pomids, which the Earl of Southampton presented to Shakspere was appropriated to 
the purchase ot theatrical property. Contemplating the very excellent character of that noble- 
nian, I Xtegtrn to shadow foith, somewhat faintly, an Bnirlish nobleman acting in the manner 
described in the above ballad. I had no other object in writinfr it, than my own amusement at 
the time ; and should it ever be published, a matter which I leave to the discretion of others, I 
hope that it will chiefly remind the reader of that which is every day gaining firmer ip'onnd, i. e. 
tiiat property has its moral and humanizing duties, as well as vested rights and privile^^es. 
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desi of the triumph* She aeemed only just to have pasaed the enchanted portal of 
childhood, and a fandful obaenrer might have almost imagined that in the sweet melan- 
choij of her downcast eyes, might be traced a fond regret that she had lost ** life's 
golden mom.'' She was an orphan, but her illastrioos ancestry and surpassing talents 
made her the idol of the day, the star of the conversaziones, and the admired of the 
lUustrissimi of Ivome. 

A few months had elapsed, the yonng Englishman had quitted Italy, and never 
more did the Eternal City hear the songs of the young Improvisatrice, or learn the des- 
tiny of the beautiful Cornelia I 

A golden flood of radiance lingered over the marble terrace, overlooking the green 
plesaunoe and bowery walks of the ancient garden at Willonsholme ; a young girl sat 
there, idly gazing on the quaint and fanciful knots of flowers as they alternately caught 
the tints of purple and crimson from the gorgeous sky ; occasionally she dropt a bead 
from an amber rosary, and put aside with a listening action the long ringlets that hid 
the hoUowiieas of her waxen cheek, and the throbbing pulses of her temples, whoK 
blue veins were defined in startling clearness, marking the progress of the '* canker 
worm." 

** 'Tis sunset again," she murmured — I begin to weary of my life,— oh, how happy 
we were when we roved together day by day in these green old garden walks, and 
gathered roses and vowed to love for ever ! and 1 thought there was no land like England, 
no home lovelier than the home of him I loved ; but now I am alone, — alone for many 
weary days, and he looks not so fondly, nor speaks so kindly. Alas 1 for my own lost 
land, my sunny Italy." — She was a moment silent, and then her low sad voice mur- 
mured forth into song, — 

'* Wby hast thou left me here. 

Alone to pine ? 
Each step I hear 
My heart sprtngrs np, and asks if it be thine! 
Oh weary days, 
That scarcely pass away; 
Whilst here I gaze, 
watching the shadows o*er the dial play 
In this old hall. 
My heart grows cold. 

llie moat and wall 
Do even my very thoughts in bondage hold. 
They dare not fly 
Out to the world and thee 1— 

Oh ! for the sky 
Of my own Utnd—mj sunny Italy i 

Oh, radiant clime. 
How fresh thy valleys seem ! 
The vintage time 
Floats now before me like a happy dream. 
Methinks I see 
' The dewy tendrils curl 

Round the old tree, 
Where thy vows won the fond Italian girl. 
Who pines alone, 
In this dim solitode 

Where the winds moan, 
And withering leaves around her steps are strew*d. 

* * * * 

• 

" Comelial" said a voice, and she sprang up, smiling through her tears — ^Percy 
Loraine clasped her to his heart and all sorrow was forgotten. Again she poured forth 
her love for him with all the splendid eloquence and the impassioned poetry of language 
which at times returned to the once brilliant Improvisatrice, but which the domestic 
quiet and entire solitude of her present life had powerfully repressed. She had no ex- 
citement, and the Poetess of the Laurel had become only a devoted and loving woman 1 
— ^it was her real nature, bom to love and to sacrifice all at the altar of her affectioD>> 
she had given up that glorious world where fame and genius held open the golden gates 
of immortality, and consigned herself to exile and oblivion ; but she loved and was 
beloved. For a time they had lived together in that ancient mansion, and Cornelia had 
no wish beyond its walls, they formed her world ; but, Percy ? — alas ! when did msn 
love with such entire singleness of heart ! Three years had elapsed and he was now often 
absent, for days — ^for weeks — ^but then she had bis letters to treasure up in her boson* 
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ad to kiss hourly, and she knew the moment of his retarn, and then what pleasure to 

idoni her hair as he loved to see it, and to wear his favorite ornaments, and to look 

down the bng chesnut avenue, and be the first to meet him. Such were her consola- 

tiflOft— bat they past away — ^his letters grew cold, and only reached her at intervals ; 

lie came not at the appointed times, at last he came no more / and Cornelia watched 

Mod wept io vain, — ^now she wandered through the lonely garden walks, now red and 

nHtliog with the fallen leaves, and gazed upon the green old mossy dial in very weari- 

Bes of heart, and the spirit of song came back again to the shrine which love had 

deseerated, and found the flowers withered there, and the flame of life about to vanish 

fron the ashes of departed Hope ! The voice of the Improvisatrice was often heard 

w&at; upon the wind ; sweet but mournful were her songs, the sad outpourings of her 

liRiking heart. 

At length, almost maddened by apprehensions for which she had no name, and a 
sue of utter desolation which she could no longer endure, she sought to fly, whither 
Ae knew not, only into that world where Percy dwelt, but found the mansion that 
oaee owned her mistiess had become her prison; to her passionate commands and en- 
treaties, the ancient housekeeper answered evasively or maintained an obstinate silence 
-^Qt from a simple country maiden who attended her, Cornelia had the overwhelming 
horror to discover, that Percy Loraine was wedded to a noble and wealthy English lady, 
«d was then in the very zenith of his bridal festivities — wedded ! — and to another !— 
With what sweet hopes bad she knelt in her girlish innocence before the ancient Padre, 
•she blest her union with Percy — hurried and secret was that lonely bridal, and in a far 
off land, but not the less holy. Oh, if it were so, what then was she/ — the proud heart 
of the Italian girl was crushed into the dust by that dismal fear, and with a shriek of 
igony ghe sank into a long and fearful trance ; when she recovered, and it was but 
slowly, it was with looks so altered, that it seemed as if age, not sorrow, had withered 
her beauty and her strength. 

One winter's morning all was confusion at Willowholme — the foreign Lady was 
gone!— the fragments of a long silk scarf attached to the broken lattice of the cedar 
room was the only trace to indicate her flight ; but never again was that lonely lady seen 
^ging her white hands, and weeping in that ancient garden. 

Wild and stormy was the cold December night — a bleak and piercing wind howled 
*roimd, whirling the eddying snowdrifts, but in the proud mansion of Percy Loraine 
•fl was light, warmth and revelry ; the voluptuous notes of music, and the festal laugh, 
told that its noble mistress held there a princely feast; yet it was long past midnight ere 
^carriage of its master bore him home : he ascended the marble steps, when his at- 
toition was attracted by a female form, sitting or rather kneeling upon them amid the 
^ow, which the storm had thickly gathered ; at that moment, the spacious doors were 
^ed, and a blaze of light streamed full upon her; the shadow of death had darkened 
J^er the sad pale face, but Percy Loraine knew that he gazed upon his victim — ^the 
*^^^\ crowned — the lost — Cornelia Malaspina ! 



MAID MARIAN. 

In the retired church of Little Dunmow, in Essex, lie the mortal remains of one, 
^Qose praise has been sung through the length and breadth of the land, and whose 
'*°^ is familiar to every lover of legendary lore. I mean the maid Marian, who was 
J ^^Utfer in the joys and sorrows of Robin Hood, the far famed outlaw, whose name 
^ become a household word. 

I know that it has been argued, that the character of the maid Marian is borrowed 
^ a French pastoral drama, but it must be remembered that Bishop Percy, and 
^yton, and others affirm that the name of Marian, was assumed by a lady of noble 
'''"^ who attached herself to Robin Hood. 

The history of her life is strongly characteristic of the times in which she lived ; 
**i it is briefly as follows : — She was the daughter of Robert, Baron Fitz-walter, of 
%nard Castle ; he was leader of the Barons who forced King John to sign Magna 
Charts, and was also ^* Marshal of the Army of God and the Holy Church/' 
Vol. 9— No. 2— N. 
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When the maid reached the age of eighteen, her father invited the Barons, 'Hdthl.^s, 
and Knights to a costly banquet, and to hold six days justs and toumays ; on the fomrtb 
day, a strange knight, cased in mail, entered the lists, and by his valour and dexterity 
lie overcame the bravest of his opponents ; and his valour and beauty made a deep icn- 
pression on the mind of the maid, who had to bestow upon him the reward of his valonf* 
After the ceremonies were over, the stranger retired unseen, and no person knew wt^' 
ther he had gone. Prince John (afterwards King John) who had honoured the Bar^^ 
•with his company, was so smitten with her charms, that he endeavoured to persna**^ 
her to become his mistress ; but his proposals were rejected with disdain, and he do^ 
with no better success when he made the same proposals to the Baron. Burning wi*** 
anger, the prince collected together his vassals, and attacked Castle Baynard, which h^ 
took, and slew the owner ; but the maid fled to the greenwood, where she met with th^ 
stranger knight ; but his armour was now changed for a dress of the Lincoln greeHf 
and his spear for a bow and quiver. Gentle, reader ! the knight and the archer wef^ 
one and the same, and no other but the renowned Robin Hood, who was always ready -^ 
to protect the weak, and to relieve the wants of the poor, and he swore that he woidi 
protect her at the expense of his own life, if necessary. But John who was not to he 
eluded thus, spared no pains to And out her retreat, which he had no sooner done, than 
he attacked her protector and his merry men, and a bloody engagement took place, 
during which the maid Marian, who was dreessed in male attire, met the prince, who 
commanded her to yield ; but she bade him win her first, and so gallantly did she repulse 
him, that he was obliged to withdraw his troops, and retire covered with shame. 

Soon after this, she was married to Robin Hood, and when he was restored to his 
Earldom by Richard I, she became Countess of Huntingdon, but she enjoyed her title 
only for a short time, for when John ascended the throne, he outlawed Robin Hood, 
and seized his estates; thus he was obliged once more to take to«the greenwood, and the 
Countess as faithful as ever, accompanied him ; but his second reign was a short one, for 
being wearied with the chase, and faint from want of something to quench his thirst, he 
called at Kirklees, where he had a sister, of whom he requested a drink ; she gave him 
a goblet to drink from, but it was drugged, and in the morning he was found dead, at 
a little distance from the place, and there he was buried. 

The maid Marian, being thus robbed of her protector, retired to Dunmow Priory, 
in the vain hope of ending her days in peace. In the vain hope, I say ; because the 
revenge of the King followed her into her holy retreat ; for he sent a knight with a poisoned 
bracelet to her, as a token of his love, The name of the Knight was Sir Robert 
de Medewe. Ignorant of the accursed deed he was sent to accomplish, he obeyed with 
alacrity the trust reposed in him by his ro\al master ; but he had no sooner fulfilled his 
errand, than he beheld the fatal effects which were the results of it. The features of 
Maid Marian became convulsed with agony, and she fell senseless and inanimate before 
him. She had died from the eflects of the poison, with which the bracelet had been 
anointed. Struck with astonishment, the warrior gazed upon her still lovely counte- 
nance, and invoking eternal curses on his own head, he threw himself upon her corpse, 
from which he was removed by violence ; but neither the threats nor promises of his 
master could win him back to court, for he resigned his armour, and became a brother 
of the order of St. Agustine. 

All the actors in this melancholy drama have long since departed to that land from 
whence no traveller returns. The weak Monarch lies in Winchester ; near the site of 
the nunnery of Kirklees, lies Robin Hood, but the very place is unknown ; Sir Robert 
de Medewe reposes in the chapel of the Holy Brothers : and Matilda, or Marian, in the 
Priory Church, of Dunmow, in Essex. 

JOHN LONG. 
Yarboroiigh Lodge, 
Great Grimsby , Lincolnshire, 
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THE YEAR'S PROMISE. 

! Mary come forth to the cottage door, 

And I'll place the easy chair 
Where the san-beams fling their warmest store 

Amid the balmy air ; 
For you long have been laid on a bed of pain, 
And I fain would gladden yonr heart again. 
And now the young spring is abroad on the earth ; 
And I know you love to hear 
The sky-larks chaunting their songs of mirth 
In the heaven's serene and clear, 
And I know you delight the sweet flowers to view 
Courting the sunshine through showers of dew, 
And to taste their scent, as the soft-wing'd wind 
Passes and leaves its stores behind, 
And to list to the murmuring rill, as it flows 
By its velvet banks where the primrose blows. 
And the willow's silvery branches lave 
Their downy cheeks in the crystal wave. 
Come forth ! and I'll tell how departing spring 
The glorious summer months will bring ; 
And how I will off to the forest green, 
And roam the mown heath, as my wont has been ; 
Returning at eve with my trophies sweet. 
And casting them all at my Mary's feet — 
The simple flowers from the wild- wood lone, 
That vulgar eyes ne'er gaz'd upon, 
With their tiny cups and their slender bells, 
Where the honey-dew of the morning dwells. 
And shadows and tints of beauty abide, 
Like the gorgeous heavens at even -tide ; 
And emerald boughs from the thicket deep — 
Where the weary winds retire to sleep. 
And silence reclines o'er her haunted spring 
To chide its faintest murmuring ! 
For O ! 'tis a time of higt-soul'd glee 
As the summer months fleet bye, 
When the green boughs cluster on every tree. 
And a concert is in the sky ; 
And the tinted flowers spring fresh and sweet 
Wherever you wander, among your feet. 
And out in the forest, and out on the plaia 
T^e things of charm are there. 
The bee, with its humming lullaby strain. 
And the butterfly fragile and fair ; 
And the bird with its song of a thousand thrills, 
And the gush and the sparkle of silver rills ! 
Deep, deep in the wild-wood, tangled and lone, 
How sweet are the warblers lays. 
As they dance on some tall bough, dimly seen 
In the warm meridian blaze. 
Or scour away through the green arcades. 
And teach their songs to the echoing glades. 
And I'll tell you of autumn's golden plains, 
And sing you the reaper's joyous strains ; 
And speak with delight of my pageant dreams. 
When slumbering at eve by the tinkling streams ;- 
Of lands that gleam 'mid the orient sky, 
And in beauty smile everlastingly ; 
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Of lands, — when we bind up the golden sheaves, 
And a thousaod tints are abroad on the leaves. 
Where sweetest of music the soft wind fills, 
And the vines droop rich on the sunny hills. 
And the orange bowers, and the tamerand grove 
Are dwellings meet for the spirit of love, 
And the sun looks down with a joyous mien 
And smiles with delight on the beauteous scene ! 
Then, Mary, come forth to the cottage door ! 

And 1*11 place the easy chair 
Where the sun-beams fling their warmest store 

Amid the balmy air. 
For you long have been laid on a bed of pain, 
And I fain would gladden your heart again I 

Lord Byron Lodge^ Aberdeen. 
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THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

To write a lengthened account of the natives of South Australia would be a wor 
of no ordinary difficulty, owing to the absence of a thorough knowledge of their mai 
ners, customs, and language, and the fact of their being a race of people who are m 
at all communicative ; however the following brief sketch of these truly benightt 
savages is written by one who was an attentive eye witness of their modes of life durii 
a residence of two years and a half in the colony. 

The natives of New Holland (more recently named Australia) are perhaps tl 
lowest in the scale of human nature, but they have a lofty and independent spirit, 8< 
dom showing that servility so common among negroes in general. There are ma: 
opinions respecting their notions of religion, but I believe they have not the most remc 
idea of a supreme being, or of a future state, and although a few of them that i 
constantly about the settlement are beginning to show some signs of civilization, it n 
be a long time before their savage nature can be rooted out ; yet, with all their appar* 
misery and wretchedness, these poor creatures seem happy in their ignorance, andi 
they show surprise, they do not display that envy at the superiority of the white n 
which might be expected. The whole of thf m are very filthy ; they never wash the 
selves, consequently the stench from them is frequently intolerable. They keep themsel 
constantly greased all over with the fat of any bird, beast, or reptile thay can get, mi: 
with a red powder very much like ochre, which they call " Carrako" With this the I 
and beard, which are long, are plentifully bedaubed. Their reason for thus smearing tl 
persons, is for protection against the rays of the burning sun, and also against 
attacks of the swarms of flies and musquitoes. Their features are very unpleasant, ro 
so I should say than any other people on the earth ; their noses are very flat and bra 
the mouth is large, but the teeth are very regular and beautifully white. They are 
about the middle stature, the body generally fat, and the belly very prominent; tl 
legs are long and thin, and they have quite an absence of flesh in the rear of the s 
bone. They go entirely naked in their primitive state, but the tribe that are genen 
about Adelaide, are generally induced to wear some little clothing, though that li 
barely hides their persons, the males wearing nothing except a shirt, while the woe 
throw an old blanket around them, something after the fashion of a cloak, neither 
wearing any covering to the head or feet. I once saw a laughable experiment made 
one of the males to try to induce him to wear trowsers. After much labour and ami: 
ment in pulling them on, being rather tight for him, and the poor fellow, all the wb 
half frightened ; they were at length buttoned up, and the savage no sooner tried 
walk ofi" than he tumbled head over heels, and lay kicking and roaring as though be " 
in the hands of a murderer. He had no idea of freeing himself from his troublesc 
garment, and none could get near him to assist him in doing so, when at length fie 
his incessant kicking the trowsers began to give way, and as soon as he got his 1^ 
liberty, he jumped up and ran oif in the direction of his tribe, yelUng most piteotu 
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with the waistband of his troublesome piece of apparel fast round him, and a part of 
ooeof tiie 1^ flying behind him. Both sexes often wear a piece of bone about five 
iDcfaeB loDg stuck through the cartilage of the nose. In some of the tribes the males on 
tttmng manhood submit to the operation of liaving one of the incisor teeth punched 
ont, which operation is performed on great numbers at a time, and with ceremonies 
that ire intended to be very solemn. The women in the same way have the little iinger 
of their right hand amputati^d at the second joiiit. The colour of the skin in the natives 
varies bat little, although the more than ordinary Alth of some individuals seems to 
impart an unnatural blackness to it. The hair is cither straight or curling, * but not 
woolJj like that of the African negro, and I have ofti'n observed that the unmeaning and 
almost idiotic smile, which is frequently seen playing round the mouth of the Afric^in 
is rarely observed upon the features of the Au.-tralian. In dispor'ition they exhibit 
jealousy, idleness and cunning. Their sense of sight and hearing are ver}- acute; that 
of M'ht has ofter been remarked with admiration by I'^uropeans. Polygamy is admit- 
ted among them according to the will and means of the husband, who in the exercise joi 
a 8a?age and peculiar custom steals his wife by force from a (litr.'rent tribe, which is 
ofteQ the cause of much bloodshed among them. An instance of this kind happened once 
inder my own observation. One morning I saw two tribes mustering rather strong 
and evidently preparing for war by sharpening their spears, which are entirely of wood. 
They scrape the points with a piece of phell and wetting them hold them at the same* 
time over the fire until they become as tough as whalebone, lliey had also an instru- 
majt called the "Waddie," a short club from IH inches to 2 feet long, with a 
large knob at the end fresh jagged for the facility of holding it better in the hand. This 
weapon is also rendered formidable by being thrown at the antagonist. Another imple- 
■eot called a "Katta," was also being prepared for its bloody work. It is a piece of 
hard wood 1 inch and a quarter in diameter, and from 2 feet G inches to '.) feet long, 
with one end sharpened to a chisel point for the ])urpose of ripping uj), or impaU 
isg alive. They have a shield called "muUa boka," made from the bark of a tree. It 
i> about 2 feet long, 10 or 12 inches wide, and sharpened at both ends. This they use 
to great advantage in parrying of the showers of spears. Tims er|uipped the gallant gay 
Lotiiario, surrounded by his tribe, advanced towards that of the nymph of his choice, 
who did not seem at aU desirous of his attentions. For some time he was apparently 
uhig every argument to soften her heart, but slie remained inflexible, when he suddenly 
lifted his spear and she held up her hand to ward of the blow, but so strong and fatid 
WIS the thrust that her arm was pinioned to her side, and the poor youn^ savage fell dead. 
This was the signal for a general onset and the tribes, yelling most horribly, joined in 
^ttdly conflict ; spears, which from the close quarters in which the parties were could 
Botbeusedin the regular way, were broken over the heads of the assailants. The 
"Waddies" were thrown indiscriminately about, wounding alike both friend and foe; 
Ae "Katta" also had its full share of murderous work, and was as often used as a club 
IS for legitimate purposes. Myself and a few others who stood at a short distance, out 
^the reach of these implements of savage warfare, saw several run out of the fight 
with their skulls completely]cut open ; indeed such wounds as would kill any wnite man. 
^ases of this kind were thus disposed of. One of them would place a hand on each 
^ of the head, press the wound up close, and tic the hair in knots across the wound, 
'kidiwas all the dressing I saw it have. The fight gradually dropped; both parties 
^sining to have expended their rage, retired from the spot carrying off the dead and 
*««»d«l. 

All the tribes are more or less tattooed over the body breast and arms. They gen- 
*% perform the operation on three at a time, who are caused to sit on the ground in a 
^"•c triangle facing each other; the arms are then bound up tight just above the elbow, 
•ftcr which the viens are cut with a piece of shell, and the arms are held up as high as 
P^ble by some of the tribe, so that the blood flows over the heads of the victims, and, 
'•'"iing down their bodies, gives them the appearance of being one mass of gore. They 
^ allowed to bleed nearly to death, when the tattooing commences, which is also done 
!*^ & piece of shell, by which deep cuts are inflicted in different ways across the breast, 
^^ and arms. They are then laid down, or if they are able to sit up they do so, while 
* Sften twig is placed in each of their hands, to which some mystery is appended, as they 
^''••tantly csarry it about with them while a bit of it remains. The blood beuig allowed 
^^on them they look as though they were japanned all over, and some of the tribe 
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are in constant attendance to keep the flies from them and attend to their wants. Revoltmg 
as this horrid custom appears to us, the poor victims seem to delight in it, and give you to 
understand that it is very good. Circumcision is also practised among them, the cere- 
mony being performed on large numbers at a time, and like the other is done with 
much solemnity. The manner of disposing of the dead is somewhat curious, some of 
them are buried, and in that case, as soon as the poor savage has ceased to breathe, the 
body is placed in a sitting posture and bound up tight in pieces of old torn skins, 
dried grass, &c. When this is finished it appears an immense heap of rubbish, and, 
after the lapse of twenty or thirty hours, it is removed for interment in the following 
manner : — It is lifted up by as many as can conveniently take hold of the strange 
looking package ; they then start, with their faces to the East, and perform three 
circuits round the encampment ; a st^nd is then made for a moment, after which they 
turn round and make three circuits the other way ; again they turn round, with thdr 
faces to the eastward, and make three more circuits ; afterwards, the march to the 
grave commences, and the corpse is followed by most of the tribe, without any sort of 
regularity whatever. The hole used as a grave is dug chiefly by the hands ; a little use 
is made of the ** Katta'^ to loosen the earth, and also, of a kind of shovel made of the 
bark of a tree called a *' Yakoo.'' When the grave is finished, the body is placed in it 
in the same position as it was originally, bound up, with the head generally on a level 
with the surface of the ground ; a lighted firebrand,, brought from the encampment, is 
then thrown into the grave, which, by what I could understand, in answer to my en- 
quiries, was to operate as a charm, to keep away the evil spirit, in whose existence, like 
many other savages, they believe. The earth is then trodden tight round the body and 
heaped up over the head ; the party then throw off all signs of sorrow and leave the 
spot. When the earth is so hard that they cannot dig a grave, they burn the body or 
secure it in a low bushy tree ; in both cases, observing as nearly as possible, the same 
ceremony as though it were buried. It is a singular fact, that when one of this poor 
degraded race is dying, the relatives refuse all consolation, nor will they partake of food; 
but as soon as it is discovered that the vital spark is fled, they rise up and appear quite 
happy, while others of the tribe with a piece of shell cut off their hair quite close, 
which makes them look very odd for some time. Cannibalism is very common among 
them ; several white people have been killed and eaten by them, and I have been informed 
that some of the tribes eat their own female children, in order that they may not exceed 
the number of the other sex, who are so often thinned by fighting. I have frequently 
heard them make the remark in their jabbering broken English, " Piccaninny very good, 
but white man too salt." One of their principal modes of obtaining food is by setting 
fire to the grass and low brushwood, which being dried by the intense heat of the sun 
burns with great rapidity. The natives follow up the fire and make the snakes, lizards, 
and other such reptiles an easy prey. These are in fact their chief articles of food. 
They are very fond of the ring-tailed opossum, a beautiful little animal somewhat re- 
sembling the English squirrel, and to capture which, the natives have to set fire to the 
tree, unless they choose to climb it, which they do by the following method : as the 
trees arAnostly without branches, to heights varying from thirty to sixty feet, and the 
diameter is from two feet six inches to six feet, they cannot clasp them in the arms to 
climb them. They walk attentively round the tree, noticing which side leans from 
them ; then with a small '^ Katta,'' or stick of very hard wood, sharpened at the end, 
they chop a hole in the bark, which is very soft and of great thickness, large enough 
to rest the foot in ; another hole is then made about three feet higher ; the left hand is 
then placed in that, and the foot in the lower hole, the stick being stuck fast in the bark 
as high as they can reach to form a rest for the right hand, while the body is raised up 
a step, and so on successively, by which means the highest and largest trees are climbed. 
It is very strange that this race of people, so unlike many of the South Sea Islanders, 
have not the least idea of cultivating the ground. Fruit there is none for them, so they 
depend entirely on the precarious supply obtained in their wanderings, nor is it less 
surprising that they have no settled abode of any sort ; they never build themselves any 
thing worth calling a hut ; and, although the tribe about Adelaide have had comfortable 
dwellings erected for them by the government, thay will not live in them, but prefer a 
wandering life, with no other shelter than the lee-side of a bush. Their substitute for 
a drinking cup is a human skull, but whether of friend or foe I never could ascertain ; 
** the holes that eyes did once inhabit,'' are stopped up with a kind of gum, in order to 
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make it hold a greater quantity of water. I have seen them make water hot by heatinj;^ 
stones in the iire, and then patting them into this di^^gusting utensil. Tlieir mode of 
kindling fire is rather* singular ; they get a soft piece of wood, something like the wood 
of the elder tree, and then with a hard piece th^y drill a hole in it, the end being 
sharpened for that purpose by working it very quick between the hands. The friction 
speedily causes flame which catches some dried grass placed round the stick for that 
purpose. They are very fond of bread, meat, rice, su;;ar, potatoes, or indeed anything 
which is eaten by Europeans. The tribe about Adelaide make clever beggars ; they go 
from house to house, with the whining accent of experienced beggars, uttering such 
words as " Me very hungry picanninny," " hungry me bread," *• mechugar," ** me 
cold,'^ *' me want shirt," &c. In fact, they easily acquire the worst habits of Europeans 
without partaking of any of the better ones. Their language is the nioHt unintelligible 
jargon imaginable. Several murders have been committed by them upon white people 
who have wandered alone and unarmed, to a distance from the settlement. These mur- 
ders have been committed with a degree of ferocity seldom heard of, such as impaling 
the victims alive, tearing the living flesh from the bones, and devouring it, and other 
most horrid modes of torture. 

I will conclude this imperfect sketch, by giving a short account of a dance or merry 
making, called •* Corroberie," a scene to which it is impossible for me]to do justice. The 
" Corroberie" always takes place between two tribes on their makinj^ peace after a fight. 
The first of these scenes to which I was a witness, and which I think I never can forget, 
took place under some large trees, about one hundred yards from the steep bank of the 
river Torrens. There might be about twenty white people assembled ; when I arrived on 
the spot, I observed about forty or fifty of the black women with their children, 
also, some old men sitting round the fire ; presently an old man rose up from the fire^ 
and seated himself again about five yards from it, with his face towards the river bank; 
he then began striking his two " waddies" together, keeping time to a strange noise, or 
ra&er yelling, in which he was joined by the women, and in a few seconds the men be- 
gan to make their appearance from behind the river bank. They were as usual quite 
naked, and smeared all over with grease and Carraco, added to which, they were striped 
in various directions with white stufl" resembling chalk, the hair quite standing on end 
with grease and Carrako, and covered with the feathers of various birds without any 
taste or ornament. The nose had its usual accompaniment of the bone before described ; 
the knees were bound round with branches of dried leaves, which when they moved, 
made a rattling noise. There were about one hundred of them, and they formed them- 
selves into ranks of fifteen abreast, and advanced^ by raising their legs as high as they 
could get them, and then stamping the feet down on the ground as hard as possible, 
keeping time with as much precision as a well trained regiment of soldiers, at the same 
time not advancing more than an inch at a step. I cannot describe my feelings on be- 
holding the naked painted savages in such attitudes. As they advanced they got more 
excited, and kept yelling and grinning most horribly. The light of the fires glaring 
upon them, covered as they were with dust and perspiration, made them outrival any 
representation of demons that can be offered to the public. It was not less amusing to 
see the women, who were wound up to such a pitch of admiration, that they yelled and 
capered about in the most ludicrous manner. 

Such is the state of these poor benighted wretches, and I believe I can say with 
truth, that none but those who have witnessed these scenes of savage life, can fuUy ap- 
preciate the blessings of dwelling in a civilized land. 

T. HANSON. 

Hope of Dartford Lodges South London District, 



THE ELK RUNNERS. 

Under this head, the St. Louis " Reveille" relates the particulars of a wild, mar- 
vellous, and most singular chase — a chase which has no parallel that we wot of. He 
vouches for its authenticity too — but we'give the narative in his own words : — 

The following extraordinary relation is literally true. It has been communicated 
to us by one of the oldest and most respectable citizens, and is further substantiated 
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by the concurriog testimony of the senior editor of the aboTe paper, vrho knew bodi 
men spoken of, and has never heard the story doubted. Major John Dougherty, Ihe 
** Kentuckian" mentioned, is still livhig, in Clay county, Missouri, which he has 
represented in the Legislature, besides having filled the important post of Indian agent. 
He was famous in his youth, among the prairie and mountain men, as a hunter of 
eztr^rdinary skill and endurance. We should like, of all things, to hear his own 
statement of an adventure which is certainly among the most marvellous heard of, out 
of the pages of fiction — if indeed fiction has any thing to compare with it. 

In ihe year 1818, the Missouri Fur Company had a post just below Council Bluff, 
named Fort-Lisa, after the gentleman who established it. There was much competition 
in the trade at that time, and it was a great point to select the very best men for runners. 
Mr. Lisa had with him a young Kentuckian named D., a fine daring fellow, with a 
frame of iron, the speed of the ostrich, and the endurance of the camel. He was 
fortunate, moreover, in the retention of a half-breed called Mai Bauf (Bad Beef,) 
who, notwithstanding his name, was considered of hardly less merit than D., and be- 
tween the two men, consequently, a keen rivalry existed. D., had travelled on foot 
from the Blackbird Hills to Fort Lisa, a distance of ninety miles, in thirteen hours ! 
Mai Bseuf also boasted some astonishing feats of '' bottom,'' and both were stationed 
at the Fort, during the time we speak of, for the purpose of providing venison. 

One evening in July, the weather extremely warm, the grass high, and the post 
unfurnished with meat, the two men were playing at cards, when their employer came 
vpt reproached them with their negligence, and ordered them to start the first thing in 
the morning on a hunt. Obedience was promised, of course, bnt the game continued 
-—each moment growing more desperate, the spirit of rivalry pervading their hearts in 
everything, till, finally, the morning broke, as the half-breed declared himself to be 
iroken. They fell asleep on the spot, and the sun was well up, when Mr. L. informed 
of the case, again approached, in no pleasant humour it may be supposed, cursed, 
Baere'd, and carahoo*d» till the delinquents, fully aroused and a little ashamed, took 
their guns and started for Papillon Creek, on the edge of the prairie, about fivt5 miles off. 
There they discovered a gang of elk, when the Kentuckian suggested a plan of approach 
that would enable them to get a good shot. The half-breed, rankling at his friend's 
triumph the night previous, observed sulkily. 

" I don't kill elk with my ^wn, but with my knife!** 

The pluck of the other, too, was roused in an instant, rightly interpreting the 
Taunt as a challenge to a trial of speed and bottom ; and on his saying proudly, that 
what his companion could do, he could do also, both hung their guns in a tree, and 
approaching the band as near as possible, they suddenly raised the Indian yell, which 
has a most paralysing effect upon the animals. 

Off they went across a low prairie a few miles in width, leaving their pursuers for 
behind; but steadily the latter continued their pace nevertheless. They reached the 
bluff — ascended — crossed — descended — one resolve uppermost in their minds, "never to 
say fail." League after league the chase and the race continued — the men panting Uke 
hounds, cooling their mouths in crossing an occasional "branch," by throwing up the 
water with their palms, but still unpausing, until, approaching Elk Horn river, a distance 
of twenty miles, by mutual-agreement, they took an circuit with an increase of speed, got 
ahead of the elk, and actually prevented them from crossing. Leagues and leagues, 
upon a new track, the chase continued, the animals by this time so exhausted by heat, 
thirst, and, above all, fright, — for the hunters had incessantly sent forth their yells, in 
this case as much a scream of mutual defiance, as an artifice of the chase, — that they 
scarcely exceeded their pursuers in speed; the latter, foaming and maddened with excite- 
ment, redoubled their efforts, until the elk, reached a prairie pound, or "sink," the 
hunters at their heels, plunged despairingly in, lay down, and abandoned themselves^ 
heedless of all else, to the gratification of their thirst. The frantic rivals, knife in hand, 
dashed in after their prey, began the work of slaughter, paused not until they had but- 
chered sixteen, dragged them from the water, and cut up and prepared the meat for 
exportation to the fort, whither they had to return for horses; 

Had the race ended ! No ! For victory or death was the inward determination, 
and as yet, neither had given way. Off dashed again the indomitable half-breed, and at 
his side the unyielding Kentuckian. Rise and hollow, stream and timber — no yelling 
BOW— in desperate silence were left behind. The sun was sinking^blind, staggeriDg; 
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htj went — €bey reached the fort haggard, wild and voiceless, as from the fires of 
MTiges, the ** gauntlet'' of fiends. A crowd gathered round the exhausted men, 
arrifed together, and now lay fainting, still side and side, a long time before they 
! enabled, by signs and whispers, to tell that they had mn down sixteen elk, and 
xmldn't say which was the best man ! 

This feat brought upon D. an aflfection of the lungs, nor did he recover his strength 
everal years. He is still alive, a quiet and influential citizen. Mai Boeuf became 
dissipated, and died in a short time. Our informant tells us, that he has made an 
lination of the country, forming their race-track himself, and they, without exag- • 
ion, must have run seventy-five miles between the hours of eight a. m. and seven 
. He is fond of reading the New York Spirit of the Times, and wishes to know 
are the Barclay and Elsworth breed, when compared with the prairie runners of 
West, and thousands of whose exploits remain untold, as matters of common 
rrence. 



TO MY INFANT SON. 

Thou art welcome, my sweet one, as welcome to me 
As the fragrance of flowers to the diligent bee : 
Though sorrow has humbled the pride of my heart. 
And poverty caused all my joys to depart ; 
Though the house of thy parents be humble and poor. 
Though our pleasures are nought to the pains we endure, 
Yet, child of our sorrows, thou 'rt welcome to me 
As the bright blush of mom to the lark on the lea ! 

Our Father, hath sent thee to solace the woes, 
Which the mother made childless, in silence foregoes. 
Now the care which thou claimest will lighten the gloom 
That oft woos her thoughts to the cold, cheerless tomb. 
Where our little ones once just as lovely as thee. 
From earth and its tumults of sorrows set free 
Are calmly reposing. Now bright be our joy. 
For thou art right welcome, my innocent boy. 

Hiou art come at the season of poverty's frown, 
When her cold cheerless manacles fetter me down, 
But I'll strive with fresh ardour again to be free. 
For the sake of thy sorrowins: mother and thee. 
The reign of rude winter is waiting away. 
Woods, mountains, and meadows begin to look gay ; 
Ere Spring fairly greets us I hope for employ. 
Then princes might envy my gladness and joy, 

Thou art come to a world that is lovely and fair. 

For the works of the God who hath made us are there ; 

Yet oh ! it is teeming with sorrow and woe, 

For sin is the curse of all creatures below. 

What — so soon art thou weeping ! so soon do we hear 

Those cries which convince us no comfort is here ! 

Oh weep not, — the pains which thy infancy feels 

Are nought to the sorrows which manhood reveals. 

I'll pray to be with thee, thy childliood to guide. 
And to gaze on thy manhood with pleasure and pride ; 
It ever shall be my first aim to impart 
Those precepts which model a virtuous heart, 
Hmven grant ye imbibe them, that when I am gone 
No blame on the father may come from the son ; 
That when I am dead — the instructions here given 
May teadi thee to trust in thy Father in heaven. 
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No gold maj be mine to bequeath thee, m j son. 
But ere the last grams from my sand-glass be run 
FerchaDce some small portion of wealth I may give 
Which shall teach thee, how earth's erring children should live ; 
That wealth will be knowledge, — Oh ! may it reveal 
Those joys which too few of our kindred now feel; 
May it show thee thyself — and teach thee to love, 
The creatures of earth — ^and thy Maker above. 
North Shields. S. SHERIF. 
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A Thought for the Homeless. — ^When we consider what an awful calamity 
homelessne«s is, how the seose of utter desolation sinks like iron, into the soul, how 
it generates hatred towards the fortunate, contempt of life, and despair, arms the 
suicide against his own life, and disgraces, by the memory of inhumanity and selfish- 
ness, all those who live and look on at their fellow-men, when, 

" Homeless, beside a thousand homes he stood, 

" And, near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food,'* 

it is folly to say more in praise of night asylums. Let those who have done honour to 
human nature by establishing such, enjoy the consciousness of having earned heaven; 
and let those, in whose streets, while they lie warm in their beds, the destitute perish 
for want of such, dread the just vengeance of God upon their cold-blooded inhumanity. 
We sometimes read of such things, and for the inhabitants of towns where such things 
occur, we feel a contempt amountieg almost to hatred . It is a sin and a shame to 
talk of free-bora Englishmen, glorious Constitution, BUI of Rights, and Magna 
Charta, while people are allowed to perish in the streets. Manchester, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, [Liverpool,] and, we hope, many other towns, have 
redeemed themselves from the charge of this damning disgrace. We don*t care a rush 
for your public buildings, galleries of pictures, scientific institutions, penny knowledge 
boxes, or whatever else you may choose to be proud of. We tell you plainly, Messieurs 
Mayors, Councillors, and Magistrates, of whatever quorum you may be, a refuge for 
the horseless poor you owe to God, who has given you so much, and others so little ; 
to your country, of which, while such things occur, you can no longer be justly proud; 
tobumanity, of which you form, in your own estimation, no inconsiderable part; to 
yourselves, as liable, in common with all men, to vicissitudes of fortune no human 
foresight can predict, and no human providence avert. — Blackwood. 

The Nightingale's Note. — In daylight, when all the other birds are in concert, 
the nightingale only strikes you as the most active, emulous, and successful of the whole 
band. At night, especially if it is a calm one, with light enough to give you a wide 
indistinct view, the solitary mnsic of this bird takes quite another character, from all 
the asEociations of the scene, from the languor one feels at the close of the day, and 
from the stillness of spirits and elevation of mind which come upon one walking out at 
that time. But it is not always so ; different circumstances will vary in every possible 
way the effect. Will the nightingale's song sound alike to the man who is going on an 
adventure to meet his mistress, supposing he heeds it at all, and when he loiters along 
on his return ? The last time I heard the nightingale, it was an experiment of another 
sort"; it was after a thunderstorm, in a wild night, while there was silent lightning 
every few minutes, first on one side of the heavens, then on the other ; the careless 
little fellow was piping away in the midst of all this terror. There was no melancholy 
in his note to me, but a sort of sublimity ; yet it was the same song which I had 
heard in the morning, and which then seemed nothing but bustle. — Francis Homer. 

The Guelphs and Cobourgs. — The Queen has no sirname in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation, though her family is called that of Guelph ; according to heraldic practice 
she would be named Victoria of England. If the Prince of Wales should come to the 
throne a new dynasty will be established, of which he will be the first, and which will 
be called the dynasty of Saxe Coburg Gotha. With such dynasty, the dynasty of the 
Guelphs or House of Brunswick would be at an end, unless revived by the Saxe Cohurs 
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Gothaline. The Prince ofWales has not been, as erroneously stated in the newspa- 
pers, created Duke of Saxony, but is like his father and all Princes of the House of 
Saxony, bom Duke of Saxony, Margrave of Misnia, Landgrave of Thuringia, Prince of 
Cobonrg, Saalfeld, and Gotha. 

Thunder Storms. — ^The distance of a thunder storm, and consequently the danger 
is not difficult to ascertain. As light travels at the rate of about 66,426 leagues in a 
second, or nearly 200,000 miles in one second of time, its effects may be considered 
as instantaneous within any moderate distance. Sound, on the contrary, is transmitted 
only at the rate of 1,242 feet in a second. By accurately observing, therefore, the time 
which intervenes between the flash of light and the beginning of the noise of the thunder 
which follows it, a very accurate calculation may be made of its distance, viz,, when 
you observe the lightning, and ten seconds elapse before yon hear the thunder, you are 
tiro miles out of danger : if five seconds elapse between, one mile out of danger ; but if 
you only distinguish one second elapse between the lightning and thunder, then you 
may estimate yourself only 1,142 feet from the dangerous fluid, and the nearer to the 
light you hear the thunder within one second, you may count yourself in danger ; by 
having a knowledge of these things, there is no better means of removing apprehensions. 
If the thunder rumbles seven seconds, you must be aware that the electric fluid has 
passed through space from the atmosphere to the earth, a distance of nearly one mile 
and a half. Sometimes the fluid skips from one cloud to another before it comes to the 
earth. There is no danger to be apprehended from the thunder, but that it operates as 
a warning when w.ell calculated. 

Prices op Articles in the Time op Edward I. — Wheat, per quarter, 2s. 2s 4d, 
3s 4d, and 5s; masl3rn (wheat and rye mixed), per qr. 2s, 2s 4d, 3s, and 4s ; barley, per 
qr.. Is 8d, 2s. 8d, 3s, Ss 4d, and 4s ; oats, per qr.. Is 8d, 2s, and 2s. 4d; pill coi*n, 
&om the mill, per qr., 3, or 3s 8d; an ox, 10s, lis, and 12s ; cow and calf 9s and 10s; 
bacon hogs, 5s and 5s. 6d; fat pork, 2s and 2s 2d ; fat sheep. Is. 5d, Is. 6d, Is 8d, 
and 2s ; lamb, lOd or Is ; goose, 8d ; capon, 2d ; a hen, li ; a du<:k, Id ; four pigeons, 
Id; twenty eggs, Id. 

Muscular Power. — ^Man has the power of imitating every motion but that of 
flight. To effect these, he has, in maturity and health, sixty bones in his head, sixty in 
his thighs and legs, sixty -two in arms and hands, sixty-seven in his trunk. He has also 
434 muscles. His heart makes sixty-four pulsations in a minute; and, thereforQ, 3,840 
in an hour, 92, 160 in a day. There are also three complete circulations of his blood in 
the short space of an hour. In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings 
and of impelled bodies, it may be remarked, that size and construction seem to have 
little influence — ^nor has comparative strength, although one body giving any quantity 
of motion to another is said to lose so much of its own. The sloth is by no means a 
small animal, and yet it can travel only fifty paces in a day ; a worm crawls only five 
inches in fifty seconds ; but a lady-bird can fly twenty million times its own length in 
less than an hour. An elk can run a mile and a half in seven minutes ; an antelope a 
mile in a miiiute ; the wild mule of Tartary has a speed even greater than that; an eagle 
can fly eighteen leagues in an hour ; and a Canary falcon can even reach 250 leagues in 
the short space of sixteen hours. A violent wind travels sixty miles in an hour ; souud 
1142 English feet in a second. 

War. — I have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any one after a victory, but I con- 
fess that even the sight of a field of battle has not only struck me with horror, but turned 
me sick; and now that I am advanced in life, I cannot understand, any more than I could 
at fifteen years, how beings who call themselves reasonable, and who have so much 
foresight, can employ this short existence, not in loving and aiding each other, and 
passing through it as gently as possible, but, on the contrary, in endeavouring to destroy 
each other, as if time did not do this himself with sufficient rapidity. What I thought 
at fifteen years, 1 still think ; war, which society draws upon itself, is but an organised 
barbarism, and an inheritance of the savage state, however disguised or ornamented. — 
Louit Buonaparte. 

Families op Literary Men. — ^The Qwflr/er/yl2ewew^, in discussing an objection 
to the Copyright Bill of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, which was taken by Sir Edward Sugden, 
gives some very curious particulars, about the progeny of literary men. "We are not," 
says the writer, "going to speculate about the causes of the fact — but a fact it is — 
that men, distinguished for extraordinary intellectual power of any sort very rarely leave 
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more than a very brief line of progeny behind them. Men of genius liave scarcely ever 
done so. Men of imagiaative genias, we might say, almost never. With the one 
exception of the noble Surrey, we cannot at this moment point out a representative in 
the male line even so far down as in the third generation of any English poet, and we 
believe the case is the same in France. The blood of beings of that order can seldom be 
traced far down even in the female line. With the exceptions of Surrey and Spencer, 
we are not aware of any great English author of at all remote date from whose body any 
living person claims to be descended. There is no other real English poet prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and we believe no great author of any sort — except 
Clarendon and Shaftesbury — of whose blood we have any inheritance amongst us. Chau- 
cer's only son died childless. Shakspere's line expired in his daughter's only daughter. 
None of the other dramatists of that age left any progeny; nor Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor 
Cowley, nor Butler. The granddaughter of Milton was the last of his blood. Newton, 
Locke, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, Walpole, Cavendish — 
and we might greatly extend the list — ^never married. Neither Bolingbroke, nor 
Addison, nor Warburton, nor Johnson, nor Burke, transmitted their blood. When a 
human race has produced its bright consummate flower in this kind, it seems commonly 
to be near its end.'' Poor Goldsmith might have been mentioned in the above list. 
The theory is illustrated in our own day. The two greatest names in science and in 
literature, of our time, were Davy and Walter Scott. The first died childless. Sir 
Walter left four children, of whom three are dead, only one of them (Mrs. Lockhart) 
leaving issue. These are curious facts. 

The Scottish Thistle. — This ancient emblem of Sotch pugnacity, with its 
motto. Nemo me impune laceasit, is represented of various species in royal bearings, 
coins, and coats of armour, so that there is sonae difficulty in saying which is the genuine 
original thistle. The origin of the national badge itself is thus handed down by tradition: 
When the Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed imwarliketo attack an enemy in the 
pitch darkness of night, instead of a pitched battle by day; but on one occasion the 
invaders resolved to avail themselves of this stratagem; and, in order to prevent their 
tramp from being heard, they marched barefoot. They had thus neared the Scottish 
force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped with his naked foot upon a superbly 
prickly thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, which discovered the assault to 
the Scots, who ran to their arms, and defeated the foe with a terrible slaughter. The 
thistle was immediately adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 

The Territory of Mind. — I am not a landlord, but I have a territory, one not 
entirely in the realms of fancy ; I have a territory which I have consecrated in my heart, 
and peopled beyond the reach of fortune and fate; there I meet with all that is manly and 
intrepid; there are the lovers of liberty, whose necks never bowed down beneath the yoke 
of oppression; there I meet scenes the very conception of which exalts the lowliest to the 
highest grade, there I have found sometimes a claim, if not to the applanse, at least to 
the affection and respect of my fellow-countrymen. — Professor Wilson. 

Age of Animals. — A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog lives twenty years; 
a wolf twenty; a fox fourteen or sixteen; lions are long lived. — Pompey lived to the age 
of seventy. The average age of cats is fifteen years; a squirrel and hare seven or eight 
years; rabbits seven. Elephants have been known to live to the great age of 400 years. 
When Alexander the great had conquered one Poms, King of India, he took a great 
elephant which had (ought very valiantly for the king, and named him Ajax, and 
dedicated him to the sun, and let him go with this inscription — "Alexander, the son of 
Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the sun." This elephant was found with this inscription 
350 years after. Pigs have been known to live to the age of thirty years ; the rhinoceros 
to twenty. A horse has been known to live to the age of sixty-two, but average twenty- 
five to thirty. Camels sometimes live to the age of 100. Stags are long-lived. Sheep 
seldom exceed the age of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier considers it 
probable that whales sometimes live to the age of 1 ,000 years. The dolphin and por- 
poise attain the age of thirtv. An eagle died at Vienna at the age of 104 years. Ravens 
frequently reach the age of 100. Swans have been known to live 300 years. Mr. Mal- 
lerton has the skeleton of a swan that attained the age of 200 years. Pelicans are long- 
lived. A tortoise has been known to live to the age of 107. — Polytechnic. 

Ignorance. — It is from our ignorance that our contentions flow: we debate with 
strife and with wrath, with bickering and hatred, but of the thing debated upon we 
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reouunin the profoundest ignorance. Like the labourers of Babel, ^hile we endeavour 

in vain to express our meaning to each other, the fabric by which for a common aid we 

would have ascended to heaven from the hills of earth, remains for ever unadvanced and 

incomplete. Let ns hope that knowledge is the universal language that will re-unite us. 

As in their sublime allegory the Romans signified that only through virtue wc arrive at 

honour, so let us believe that only through knowledge we can arrive at virtue. 

How TO Lead Mankind. — If masters fully understood the influence which even 

the slightest personal attention produces on the minds of their workmen, they would be 

more lavish than they are of a simple act of justice which can cost them so little, and 

woo^d profit them so much. Treat a man like a friend, and you soon make him one; 

treat him like a rogue, and honesty must be much greater than your wisdom, if he do 

not seem to justify your suspicioDH ! In no way are men so easily led — often, it is true, 

BO blindly led — as through the affections. Thanks to the benign arrangements of a 

mercifol Father, affections are the only part of uur nature the cultivation of which man 

cannot neglect, however much he may often pervert them. Every man conies into the 

'world siirrounded by objects of aiFeclion. The tilial and parental tie is one which binds 

rich and poor alike; and is often the stronger in the poor, because it is aln)o^t the only 

domestic blessing which they can truly call their own. Hence it is, th:it men who are 

quite iuaccessib^ to reason, are easily led by the aiiections; and no wise man will neglect 

to use, especially when it is for the mutual benefit of all, this powerful and universally 

prevailing instrument. The next stage to the tie of parent and child, in the progress of 

society, is that of master and servant; and it is fur the interest («f both to carry into 

their relations with each other as much as poesible of the kindly feeling which luus been 

nnrsed in the bosom, in childhood, by the domestic tin side. — i2c», Mr. Parkhison. 

Artisans op Foumeu Days. — At Colche.<t.r, in 12*.>0 and l.'JOH, a carpenter's 
stock was valued at a shilling, and consisted of live tools. Other tradsmcn were almost 
aapoor; but a tanner's stock, if there be no mistake, was valued at .19 7s lOd, more 
than ten times any other. Tanners were princi])al tradesmen, the chief part of the dress 
of our ancestors being made of leather, and that article being much used iu the warlike 
ss well as peaceable costume of the peo})le of tliose ages. 

Sunday Parliaments. — In ancient times Sunday appears to have been an usual 
^y on which to convene parliaments. From the rolls of Edward II. and VI. there are 
▼arious tested writs, in which the king comuiauds the attendance of parliament on Sab- 
bath-day, principally at York and Lincoln. 

Importance of Bathing. — Knowing, as we do, how greatly the purification 
•'id friction of the skin, contribute to perserve an equable circulation, and to maintain 

* ^Ithy condition of the system, we ought to encourage, in every possible degree, as 

* national custom, the practice of bathing. It is much a pity that our standard of 

^cleanliness is so low, but this furnishes the greater reason and the arajdcr opportunity 

*or inducing on our countrymen a better inclination and habit. We are not prepared 

^ say that we suffer more from skin disease than our neighbours, but at least we can 

Jffirm that many of the cutaneous ailments that are rife amongst us, would be prevented 

"7 the practice of frequent ablution. Imagine the condition of the majority of our 

'^^hanics — poor fellows !— with no great variety and change of linen, working till they 

^ bathed in perspiration, and resting until their cloth*»s have dried upon them, with no 

'^'^ance of cleansing their bodies from the accumulated filth which their occupation and 

®*ercise induce upon them ! All they do is to wash their faces and hands, and having 

J^ither opportuuity nor inducement to relieve the remainder of their bodies of t^>e 

J^^ded perspiration which is condensed upon and clogs them, — they may be said to 

^ perpetually encased in decomposing dirt. Can it be wondered at, that under such 

^^^^mstances, with the pores obstructed, aud the sources of natural exhalation stopped 

^^ the constant effluvia from a filthy surface, visceral obstructions, congestions, en- 

^ged livers, tubercular deposits, fevers, and infectious diseases, should prevail ? Many 

^ the ailments which our mechanics and the poorer classes of our community suffer 

'^m, are traceable to an imperfect cleansing of the skin. The fetid perspiration, 

^pecialiy of the feet, which the lower orders are peculiarly subject to, are mainly de- 

^^^^tidant upon dirt, and upon the collection of the animal matter of exhalation. That 

^ery man may find opportunity for washing his feet is freely admitted^ but we wish to 

^ ondentood to signify that, as cleanliness, like many other virtues, is a habit, and 

^^catly dependftnt upon education and discipline, so if we do not inculcate it amongst 
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our poorer brethren, as we inculcate other moral habits, and give them the liberty of 
its exercise, we cannot expect that they will in any wise compare with ourselves who 
are better trained and taught. — Medical Times. 

Chinese Geography. — Formerly the Chinese, in the maps of the earth, set 
down the celestial empire in the middle of a large square, and dotted round it the other 
kingdoms of the world, supposed to be seventy-two in number, assigning to the latter 
ridiculous or contemptuous names. One of these, for example, was Seaou-jin-kwo, 
or the kingdom of Dwarfs, whose inhabitants theyimagined to be so small as to be under 
the necessity of tying themselves together in bimches, to prevent their being carried 
away by the birds of prey. — Captain Pidding^s Chinese Olio, 

Touching Fairy Tradition. — ^The most touching by far of the traditions at our 
disposal for illustrating at once the dependence of fairies upon man, and their anxiety 
concerning their souls' welfare, is one in which the all-important hopes which we have 
said that ^ey sometimes solicit from the grave and authorized lips of priests, appears' 
as floating on the lightest breath of children. Our immediate author is James Grimm, 
speaking in his German Mythology of the water spirit. The tradition itself is from 
Sweden, where the mythological being, the solitary water fairy, bears the name of 
** The Neck** ** Two lads were at play by the river side. The Neck sate and touched 
his harp. The children called to him, • Why sittest thou there, Necky and playest ? 
Thou will not go to heaven.* Then the Neck began bitterly weeping, flung his haq) 
away, and sunk in the deep water. When the boys came home, they told their father, 
who was a priest, what had happened. The father said, * Ye have sinned towards the 
Neck, Go ye back, and give him the promise of salvation.' When they returned to 
the river, the Neck sate upon the shore, mourning and weeping. The children said, 

* Weep not so, thou Neck, Our father hath said that thy Redeemer, too, liveth.' 
Then the Neck took joyfully his harp, and played sweetly until long after sun-down. 

• I do not know,' tenderly and profoundly suggests Dr. Grimm, * that anywhere else 
in our traditions is as significantly expressed how needy of the Christian belief the 
heathen are, and how mildly it should approach them.' — Blackwood*s Magazine. 

Circumstantial Evidence. — I have heard some very extraordinary cases of 
murder tried. I remember, in one where I was counsel, for a long time the evdience did 
not appear to touch upon the prisoner at all, and he looked about him with the most perfect 
unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At last the surgeon was called, who 
stated that deceased had been killed by a shot, a gun-shot, in the head, and produced the 
matted hair and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. It ws^s all hardened with 
blood. A basin of warm water was brought into court, and, as the blood was gradually 
softened, a piece of printed paper appeared — ^the wadding of the gun, which proved to be 
lialf a ballad. The other half had been found in the man's pocket when he was taken. 
He was hanged. — Lord Eldon*s Note Book, quoted in the Quarterlg, 

Domestic Comfort. — There are some women who start in life with the idea that 
the golden rule of domestic comfort is comprised in two words, cleanliness and economy. 
Instead of considering them as mere appliances, they put them in the place of the prin- 
cipal, and believe themselves exceedingly ill-used when their practice is found unpro- 
ductive of the expected effect. If one be neat and thrifty, they say, what excuse can 
a man have for leaving his home and neglecting his wife ? Alas ! will these cold 
characteristics, wanting the sweet and simple influences of a loving and intelligent na- 
ture, satisfy the heart, or make a man's home happy ? 

Divisibility of Matter. — A curious instance of this occurs in t!ae silk trade. 
A pound of silk containing eight score threads to the ounce, each thread severally two 
yards long, will reach to the length of one hundred and eighty-four thousand three 
hundred and forty yards ; or, between one hundred and four, and one hundred and fiye 
miles. For a pound of this silk dyed scarlet, does not receive above a drachm addi- 
tional weight, so that a drachm of the colouring matter of the cochineal is actually 
extended through more than one hundred yards in length ; and yet this minute quality 
is sufficient to give an intense colour to the silk with which it is combined. 

English Christian Names. — It is well known, that, according to the usage of 
our times, individual men are in general designated by two names, which use authorizes 
us to call the Christian name and surname. The Christian name is generally chosen 
from a list of names, which use hais consecrated in each community. I think the num- 
ber of snch names in this country — ^that is. Christian names, in pretty general accept- 
ance and currency — amounts to about 200. Of course I do not include in my estimate 
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seldom used, which caprice and fancy lead men sometimes to adopt ; nor foreign 
nauxies ; nor names borrowed from the Scriptures, scarcely sanctioned by custom, as 
Ol>suUah, Ezekiel, &c. It not unfrequently happens, that tlie surname of the mother's 
^Boxuly, or of other relatives or honoured friends, is adopted and used for a Christian 
Aame. I do not include names of this class. — Rev. W, Johnt, in memoirs of Man- 
clkcMter Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Curious Fact. — It is singular that amongst the thirty-five sovereigns who have 

sat on the English throne since William the Norman, though each of the eleven months 

bas witnessed the accession of one or other of them, not one has mounted the throne 

in the month of May. In the month of January fonr have come to the throne, Edward 

III., Edward IV., Charles II., and George IV.; in February two, James II., and 

William III.; in March, five, Henry V., Edward IV., James I., Charles I., and 

Queen Anne; in April, three, John, Edward V., and Henry VIII.; in June, five, 

Richard II., Richard III., George II., William IV., and Queen Victoria ; in July, 

three, Richard I., Edward II., and Queen Mary; in August, four, Henry 1., Henry 

VI., Henry VII., and George I.; in September, two, William Rufus, and Henry IV.; 

in 0«tober, four, William the Norman, Henry II., Henry III., and George III ; in 

November, two, Edward I., and Elizabeth ; and in December, one, Stephen. 

Artful Trick. — ^While Sir Richard Bimie was magistrate at Union Hall, previ- 
ously to his going to Bow-street, a working-man picked up a i::'100 note in the borough, 
and, not knowing the owner, placed it in the hands of Sir Richard, that it might be 
restored to the loser when he came forward to claim it. The note was advertised several 
^naes in the papers, of course without mentioning the number or date, and, in a few 
^ays after, a very respectably dressed man i)resented himself to §ir Richard, ami stating 
jHat he had lately lost a note of that amount, inquired if the note advertised were then 
in. court ? Sir Richard replied in the affirmative. •* Perhaps, then," said the applicant 
** your worship will oblige me by examining the note, when, if it be the one I have lost, 
you will see two small marks I invariably make in any notes I receive, just under the 
^S'lres-" Sir Richard looked at it very closely, but conid see no marks, and told the 
gentleman so, ** They are very minute, your worship." *• Yes," said Sir Richard, 
so you said before, but I can't see anything of the kind." '* My eyes are younger 
JVkanyour worship's, and perhaps you would be kind enough to alloi^ me an instant's 
^^xspection of it.'" "Certainly," said Sir Richard, handing the gentleman the note, 
lid quite sure, at the same time, that there were no such marks as the other had described, 
applicant glanced at the note in a careless way for a mere instant, pronounced it not 
^ be his, returned it the magistrate, thanked him very politely for the courtesy shovni 
***^, and bowing, left the court. A few hours after, another gentleman, equally re- 
?I*ectably attired, made a similar application, stating that he had seen the advertisement 
^'^^ the papers, and had no doubt the note was his. *' In that case," said Sir Richard, 
you will, of course, be able to state the date and number of the note?" "Most 
^^^redly : the date was so-and-so, and the number such-a-number." " Exactly," 
^lied Sir Richard. ** those are the date and number ; there can't be a doubt that the 
.^Dte is yours, and if you will give a receipt for it and discharge of advertising, you may 
^^e it with you." The gentleman acceded, pulled out an apparently well-stocked 
**^*f8e, paid what was demanded, gave the receipt, tucked the note into his pocket-book, 
^^^ returning thanks, took his leave. Next day the real Simon Pure applied for his 
^^^, when a very awkward explanation, as may be imagined, ensued between the wor- 
;w^^ knight and the loser, the former strenuously endeavouring to persuade him it was 
^5^ tault of his the note had not gone to the right quarter, and the latter in high dudgeon 
^r^Ue loss of his property, and pretty audibly expressing his opinion of what he con- 
j '^^t^ Sir Richard's stupidity. It is needless to say the first two applicants were in 
,J^gtte with each other, and that the mere cursory glance the second had been favoured 
l^th, was sufficient to enable him to carry away the number and date in his head, and 
J^ comrogue the note in his pocket. Sir Richard used frequently afterwards to relate 
'^^a anecdote with great unction at Bow-street, when a parallel case came before him, 
^*^ was almost of opinion that the ingenuity of the plan deserved the success it had 
Obtained. — London paper. 

P&ocRASTiNATiON. — Sir Walter Scott, writing to a friend who had obtained a 

Situation, gave him this excellent advice: — You must be aware of stumbling over a pro- 

^*^*«ty which easily besets you, from not having your time fully employed. I mean 

^nat tile women very expressly call dawdling. Your motto must hCf Hoc age. Do 
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ingtantly whatever is to be done, and take the hours of recreation after business, and 
never before it. When a regiment is under march, the rear is often thrown into con- 
fusion because the front do not move steadilj and without interruption. It is the same 
thing with business. If that which is first in hand is not instantly, steadily, and 
regularly despached, other things accumulate behind, till affairs begin to press all at 
once, and no human brain can stand the confusion. Pray mind this ; this is a habit of 
mind, which is very apt to beset men of intellect and talent, especially when their time 
is not regularly filled up, and is left at their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy 
round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly and ne- 
cessary exertion. I must love a man so well, to whom T offer such a word of advice, 
thJBit I will not apoloji^se for it, but expect to hear you are become as regular as a Dutch 
<dock~4iours, quarters, minutes, all marked and appropriated. This is a great cast in 
li£e, and must be played with all skill and caution. — Lockh^rfs Life of Scott, 



November '29th, 1845, a splendid Snaff Box, value ^5, to P. P. G. M. Dunbar, of the 
Whitehaven District, by the officers of the Loyal Helvellyn Lodge.— April 12th, 1845, a splendid 
cliaste Silver Snuff Box, to P. G. John Jameson, by the Loyal Seven Stars Lodgre, Ponteland.— 
Monday, September 1st, 1845, a Silver Snuff Box. to P. G. William Glover, of the Duke of Lao- 
caster Lodge, by the Iioyal Birch Lodge St. Helen's.— January 23, 1844, a valuable Silver Snuff 
Box, together with a vote of thanks for his unceasing labour in promoting the interest andwelfore 
ofthe Lodge, to P. G. T. C. Gilland, of the Temple of Friendship Lodge. Birmingham nistrict.— 
December 1845^ a handsome Silver Patent Lever Watch and gold Appendage, value 10 Guineas, 
to Prov. D. G. M. George Weir, ofthe Greenock District— A very handsome Silver Medal, value 4 
guineas, to P. Prov .G. M. Henry Ratcliffe, as a tribute of respect by the officers and members of 
the Poole District.— November 24, 1845. a handsome Silver Medal, to brother J. T. Dudmesh, by 
the Loyal Victoria Lodge, Lewes District — 

February llth, 1846, by the Rev. David Rus, Brother William Needham, of Church-Hill 
Cottage, Beafoot Iron Works, to Joanna, second daughter of Mr. Solomon Chilton.— May 23rd, 
1845, at Ponteland, brother William Lawes, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne District, to Miss Ann 
Oliver.— September loth, 1845. P. S. Blakesley. of the Loyal Craven Lodq^e, North London Dis- 
trict, to Miss Collins.— November 29th, 1845, at Trinity Church, Southwark, brother F. J.Johnson, 
of the Loyal Craven Lodge, North London District, to Harriet, eldest daughter of P, HoweU, Esq., 
of Islington.— October 30, at Thombury Church, by license brother A, B» Marsh, of ihe Loj^ 
Duke of Norfolk Lodge, Thombury, Bristol District, to Miss Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. E. 0. 
Robertson, of the Stacket Farm, Thombury.— November 6, at St. Mary Radcliff Church, Bristol, 
brother William Benwell, of the same Lodge, Chief Clerk at Her Majesty's Gaol, Bristol, to Miss 
Mary, only daughter of brother John Thompson, Governor of the Union Workhouse, Thorabmy. 
— December 25th, Edward May, Prov. C. S. Godalming District, to Miss Charlotte Gatcum; also 
on the same day, P. G. William Timberly, of the Victory Lodge, GodalmiDg, to Miss Caroline 
Stillwell.— October 2nd, 1845, V. G. Edward Kay, of the Loytd Victoria Lodge, Goole District, to 
Miss Douse, daughter of Mr. G. Douse, Reedness.— October 21, 1845, at the Parish Church of 
Chattens, by the Rev. M. A. Gathercole, vicar, Mr. Robert Wright, parish clerk, secretary to the 
Loyal George Lodge, Chattens, to Miss Jane Smith, of the same place.— Tuesday, December l6tb, 
at St. Martin's Church, Worcester, by the Rev- A. Wheeler, M. A., Mr. Joseph Harris, P. D. C. M. 
to Miss Mary Lacey, both of Worcester.— November 9th, at Haslingden, brother James Chippen- 
dale, of the Foohill Dale Lodge, Haslingden District, to Miss Mary Whitehead, of Clitheroe,— 
P. V. William Smith, to Miss Ann Perry: Secretary James Roe, to Miss Emelia Thomber; 
brother James Shirley, to Miss Elizabeth Sommer ; brother John Parmer, to Miss Enmia, Weilden, 
all of the Loyal Tamworth Hope Lodge. — February I9» at the Wesleyan Chapel, Stranes, brother 
Frances Sean, of the Flower of the Valley Lodge, Stonehouse District, to Miss Virtue Drew, both 
of Chalford.-^November 19, 1845, brother John Wright, of the Woodland Lodjje, Haworth, to 
Susannah Hartley, both of Haworth.— December 28th, 1945, N. O. James Pickles, of the Wood- 
land Lodge, to Miss Mary Spencer, both of Haworth. — February 7th, P. G. Amand, ofthe Banks 
of Ury and Garioch Lodge, to Jane, fourth daughter of John Mathieson, Ury Bank. 

October ip, 1845. at Godalming Henry Mellersh, Esq., of the Victory IiOdge, No. 
3759. Town Clerk, of the borough of Godalming in the 32 year, of his age, universadly esteemed and 
regretted.— May 21, 1845. P. G. Samuel Spencer Peat, ofthe Loyal Victoria Lodge, Goole District. 
—February 11, 1846. the wife of George Gibson, Host, •( the Loyal Craven Lodge, North London 
Distiict.— February 20, 1846. brother William Able, of the Banks of Ury and Garioch Lodge, aged 
29, Aberdeen District.— November 25, the wife of brother Pootget, of Newbald. in the Ellonghton 
District— March 11, 1845. Eliza the wife of Thomas Marsh, P. G. of the Good Samaritan Lod^t 
Kidderminster District —September 1844. brother Bowman, of the Sol way Lodge, October, brodier 
Lightfoot, ofthe Helvell}rn Lodge, November, brother Stainton of the Earl of JE^remont Lodge, on 
Sunday December 14, the wife of brother Southward, of the Helvellyn Lodge, all of the Whiteharen 
District. 

IPresentationSf 8fe,f too late for this Number ^ will be inserted in the next,] 
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JULY. [Amicitia, Amob, et Vesitab.] 1846. 

MEMOIR OF JOHN DICKINSON, P. G. M. 

John DickiDSon wee bom in a small village between Bolton and Wigan, called 
Wesliioaghton, on the 17th day of December, in the year 1802. His father waa a 
Maaa&ctorer in the cotton trade, and general shopkeeper, and, being in easy circom- 
stances, he sent the subject of oar biography to a liberal school in early life. He waa 
nbaeqnently sent to a boarding school in Manchester, and remained there for about 
tbree years. At the end of that period he was apprenticed to a Stationer in Bolton, and 
ooatiiiued for eleven years in the same employ. He afterwards took a situation in 
Mmehester as a journeyman bookbinder, and acted as foreman of the establishment In 
which he was employed for a period of twelve years. Mr. Dickinson then began business 
on his own account, but prior to taking this step he joined the Order, being initiated in 
the Humphrey Chetham Lodge, Manchester District, in the year 1831. For some years 
he was zealously and. actively engaged in establishing himself in his business, and was 
Qoable to spare sufficient time to justify him in undertaking an active part in the Insti- 
tution. In 1837 he took office, and passed through the Chairs of his Lodge with much 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the members. At the Newcastle-upon-Tyne A. M. C. 
Mr. Dickinson was appointed D.G.Mof the Order, though he had not previously 
fiUed any office in his District, and at Ghisgow he has elected 6. M. 

From the above meagre particulars it will be seen that Mr. Dickinson's life has 
not been one of stirring events, and affords little scope for the pen of the biographer. 
It is not, however, those who swell the pages of a memoir who are best entitl6d to the 
respect and good-will of their fellow-countrymen. He who labours quietly and earn- 
estly in the sphere in which he is placed is frequently far more worthy of consideration 
than the man whose actions dazzle the eyes of his contemporaries. Mr. Dickinson 
possesses the warm regard of a very numerous circle of private friends, and few persons 
moving in his situation of life are more sincerely respected than himself. He possesses 
a heart literally overflowing with the ''milk of human kindness,'' and were his means 
equal to his wishes the amount of human misery would be remarkably small in the 
world. With a disposition, ''open as day to melting charity," he is the sworn enemy 
of oppression, and is as ready to "help a good feUow out of a ditch as kick a bad one 
into it." He has had the task of rearing a numerous famUy, and is devotedly attached 
to them. To those in his employ he is uniformly kind and indulgent, and he manages 
to conduct his business more as the head of a family than the employer of a body of 
workpeople. He has much Uterary taste and discrimination, and is an enthusiastic 
vlmirer of poets and poetry. This has led him to cultivate the acquaintance of authors, 
several of whom he numbers amongst his intimate friends. He is also a member of 
different Literary and Scientific Institutions. 

Mr, Dickinson has perhaps been placed in more peculiar and trying circumstances 

Bince he entered upon his duties as an officer of the Order than any of his predecessors. 

Situated in the midst of the Manchester District, where it suited the purposes of a party 

to be continually fomenting an agitation against the measures adopted by Uie A.M. C, sod 
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those who were pledged to endeavour to earry them into effect, his position was anything 
but an enviable one; but he. was fully aware of the responsibilities which he had 
undertaken, and he determined to exert what energies he was in possession of to fulfil his 
duties to those who had honoured him with their confidence. At the sacri^oeof many 
private friendships he applied himself diligently and resolutely to the business of his 
office, and at whatever personal risk or inconvenience he firmly maintained the autiiority 
with which he had been invested, and vindicated the privileges of the combined Council 
of the Order to form laws and enforce obedience to them. That he discharged his duties 
fearlessly his worst enemies will bear witness, and that he acted with judgment and 
impartiality we believe all those will acknowledge who view his conduct without prejudice, 
Mr. Dickinson speaks with much feeling, and occasionally with considerable eloquence, 
and his manly and fervid style of delivery commands for him the respect and attention 
of his auditory. We believe his behaviour, as Chairman of the annual meeting which 
has just taken place, was such as to secure for him general and decided approbation from 
the assembled Deputies, and nothing more need be said in his pnuse then that he won 
for himself the golden opinions of a body of men who displayed so much temper and 
wisdom in their deliberations. Mr. Dickinson has well entitled himself to an honourabls 
place in the history of the Order, and we doubt not that, when the heart-burnings of 
party animosities are forgotten, his memory will be cherished as that of one who used 
his best efforts to establish the Institution on a sound and enduring foundation. 



THE A. M. C. FOR 1846. 

The A. M. C, held this year at Bristol, has been looked forward to with 
more anxiety than any previous meeting which has taken place since the for- 
mation of the Order of Oddfellowship. The financial question has been one 
of an all-absorbing character, and all parties connected with the Institution, of 
all shades of opinion, have been deeply anxious to ascertain what course would 
be pursued by the great body of assembled deputies which has just finished its 
deliberations. 

On Monday morning, the 1st of June, this great and interesting meeting 
commenced its operations in the Public Rooms, Broadmead, Bristol, and such 
was the desire of the dififerent Districts to be fairly represented, that no less 
a number than 262 answered to their names as Delegates, On such an important 
occasion, and one which will be so memorable in the history of the Order, it 
may not be uninteresting to give the names of the Districts which sent repre- 
sentatives; we, therefore, furnish our readers with the following Ust:— Aberdeen, 
Addingham, Alfreton, Ashton-under-lyne, Atherstone, Bamsley, Bath, Bedford, 
Belvoir Castle, Bescott Bridge, Beverley, Binglcy, Birkenhead, Birkenshaw, 
Birmingham, Bishop Wearmouth, Blackburn, Blackwood, Bolton, Bootle, 
Bradford, Bramley, Brampton, Bridgenorth, Brierley Hill, Brighouse, Brigh- 
ton, Bristol, Bromsgrove, Broseley, Burnley, Bury, Bury St? Edmunds, Caerp- 
hilly, Cardifi^, Carmarthen, Carlisle, Cheltenham, Chepstow, Chorley, Chowbent, 
Clitheroe, Coekermouth, Collumpton, Cork, Denton, Derby, Devizes, Dews- 
bury, Dldsbury, Dronfield, Dublin, Dudley, Durham, Eccles, Edinburgh, 
Edmondscote, Exeter, Fazeley,Garstang, Glasgow, Gloucester, Glossop, Gorton, 
}ialifa:ip, Handforth, Haslingden, Hastings, Haverfordwest, Hayle, Hebden 
BHdge, Hereford, Hindley, Holmforth, Horsforth, Horwich, Huddersfield, 
HuU, Hyde, Idle, Isle of Man, Keighley, Kendal, Kecsley, Keswick, Kirkham, 
Knaresborough, Lancarvon, Lancaster, Leeds, Leicester, Leominster, Leyland, 
Lichfield, Liscard, Littleborough, Liverpool, Llanelly, Llandillo, lilandoveiy> 
London (NQrtb)^ LQndon (South), Loughborougbi Lywa, Maectei^aid, MiMleg, 
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HtMm, i/Utbm, Maneliester, Mansfield, Masham, Merthyr, Middlefeon and 
HejvDod, Mosley^ Mottram* Nantwich, Neath, Newark, Newbridge, Newcastle- 
upofL-Tyoe, New Mills, Newport, Newton Heath, Northampton, North ShieUbf 
N'orthwich, Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, Ossett, Otley, Oxford, Plymoudiy 
Pockfington, Pottery and Newcasde, Pontjrpool, Prescot, Preston, Ripley, Rip- 
ponden, Rochdale, Rotherham, Rugby, Saddleworth, 8t. Helens, Salford, 
Sandbachf Selby, Shaw, Sheffield, Shipley, Shrewsbury, Slaidbum, Snaith, 
Southampton, Stafford, Staley Bridge, Stamford, Stepney, Stockport, Stone* 
lioose, Stourbridge, Studley, Swansea, Tadcaster, Tipton, Todmorden, Tredegar^ 
"Prowbridge, Ulverstone, Uttoxeter, Wakefield, Warrington, Wells, West Bnmi'- 
"wich, West Derby, Whitworth, Wigan, Windsor, Wirksworth, Wolverhampton^ 
XVorcester, Worsley, and York. 

It will be seen from the above list that the Order was represented in no 
senty or partial manner, and the measures which were the result of the meet* 
ing may consequently be looked upon as the most likely to convey the wishes 
of and afford satisfaction to the great majority of the members. 

After the names of the Deputies had been called over by Mr* Wllliaoi 
Hatdifie, G. S., Mr. John Dickinson, G. M. proceeded to open the bu|dness» 
suid in doing so made the following excellent preliminary remarks, which were 
Uatened to with the greatest attention. 

He stated that, feeling convinced as he did, that no previous meeting had ever been 
called on to decide upon qaestions of each vast magnitude and moment to the society 
^ot whom they were about to legislate, he should not obtrude upon their attention any 
IcBgdmed remarks, for he felt that it would be useless to recur to past events at that 
atap of the proceedmgs, as they would form the subject of comment at a later period 
of the meeting, when the conduct of the executive would be fairly before them. He 
^^ satisfied that every gentleman present had come deeply impressed with the respon- 
sibility attached to his individual exertions, now about to be called into active operation 
^ tile salvatiim— he might, indeed, say, the very existence — of the mightiest organiza- 
^>sn of working-men the world had yet witnessed. They bad beheld its rise from infancy 
to s flourishing and gigantic manhood, and they had now to endeavour to secure it a 
heiHiiAil old age. Men of influence and station had become impressed with a sense of 
^ts idyantages, and had advocated its principles at anniversaries and on various other public 
^^c^Mions : it now behoved themselves to give those parties additional reasons for co« 
?pairtion and support. Those principles to which he had alluded had their seat deep 
^ tte lec e s ses of the human helart ; they sprung from the common sympathies of onr 
^f^Ute, and were sweet to every soul that yearned towards its fellow in sickness and 
^^^'^Dbss. For such an Institution no exertion should be wanting to place it in a petition 
^^^iflsailable by adverse fortune, and to secure the object^ for which alone it was truly 
j^ be valued as an instrument for effecting the largest possible amount of social good 
\Sreat applause.) They had the experience of past societies to guide them in coming to 
^ deoision upon the great financial questions that had been the subject of ceaseless 
^^itation during the last eighteen months. Fortified as he felt himself to be, and sur- 
^ounded by the united intelligence of the Order, he had a right to assume that something 
'^^ a permanent settlement would be effected, and conclusions arrived at, calculated to 
^^atore that confidence which had, unfortunately, been so rudely disturbed (hear, hear)* 
^^ Was a source of consolation to him that although the resolutions of the preceding 
^^^^eting had excited a great amount of disaffection, yet they had effected a larger imd 
^i^pODderatixig balance of good, by directing the attention of the members of the Unity 
^ U« peculiar position of their monetary affairs, and had drawn forth a greater amount 
^ intdl^gence than had ever before been exhibited on any preceding subject which had 
^(iged tim attention of the members (hear, hear). It was true a great secession had 
jj^^^KA place from their ranks, and no man could more sincerely regret it than himself, 
^^ it Mvered Um from many of those whom he respected, and creiSed differences whei^ 
^o^nSvatf and good feeling had hitherto existed; but as a publio officer, asthe servant 
^ Hie VnSty, he had but one course to pursue, and that course himself and colleagues 
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had persevered in without feyoar or affectioii. Yet although the seeesdon had been of 
80 serious a character, a greater addition had been made to their numbers, and such was the 
Goaiidence arising from the conviction that the past agitation would promote effecthre 
reforms, that no less than 26,148 members had been initiated during the past year, 
being an actual increase, after the loss occasioned by the secession was deducted, of 3395. 
(loud applause). The number of lodges opened in the year had been 362, and the gross 
totol of lodges now amounted to 3884. He was fully ju8tified,'therefore, in claiming for the 
Unity, the foremost rank amidst Institutions of a similar nature, it was turly a ** great 
fact,'* This, then, was their position ; recent inquiries, with which all were familiar, 
had shown them that this mighty edifice of their own erection was based upon an insecure 
foundation, and for the purpose of rendering it as permanent as it was useful, they were 
that day met together. He trusted that discrimination and judgment would be displayed 
by all present; they were now there at an expense of something like ^0 per hour, and 
he felt convinced they would not needlessly waste the time in trivial discussion upon 
unimportant matters, or digressions from the subject more immediately before them. 
They would doutbless be called upon to display much of temper, self-denial, andmatnal 
forbearance; but he felt certain they would cheerfully accede to each other equal privileges 
in the expression of differing sentiments; and, for his own part, he was determined to 
give a patient hearing to every deputy anxious to express his own views or those of his 
district ; he would unreservedly throw himself upon fhe protection of the meeting shoold 
he find it necessary in his capacity as chairman; but he believed that so great was the 
intelligence and good feeling of the present assembly that he should have Uttle occasion 
to do BO, and without further comment he would declare the meetiog duly opened for 
business. (Mr. Dickinson's address was delivered with great feeling, and received with 
unanimous and merited applause). 

One of the first resolutions that was passed shewed that the parties pre- 
vent had met with the intention of applying themselves to business^ without 
wasting time in idle discussion, which the Grand Master had stated was worth 
something like £^0 per hour. The resolution was, that no deputy should be 
allowed to address the meeting more than once on the same subject, except the 
mover of the original motion, who should have the privilege of a reply. 

The first day was as usual taken up in electing the sub-conunittees, chosen 
for the following purposes : — to examine the proceedings and resolutions con- 
nected with the Board of Directors during the last twelve months, together with 
the Auditors' Report, with power to call for witnesses, books, papers^ &c.; to 
investigate into the various petitions from the dififerent districts for assistance, 
with power to call for books, papers, and persons; to consider the varions 
applications for the formation of new districts, and the removal of lodges from 
one (Jistrict to another; to hear all appeals against fines inflicted by the 6. M. 
and Board of Directors, for illegal cards and clearances; to take into consider- 
ation the various estimates for goods for the next twelve months; and for try- 
ing appeals* 

We give below a copy of the Auditors* Report, a document which throws 
much light on the financiad condition of the Order: — 

Gentlemen. — ^We, the undersigned, having examined the whole of the Books, 
Vouchers, Accounts, and Documents connected with the Manchester Unity of 
iNnEPENDENT Oboer OF Odd Fellows for the past year, are entirely satisfied with 
the manner they have been kept, and beg to pronounce the same correct. 

1 . On reference to the present Balance Sheet, it will be observed that the Cash in 
the Bank of Sir B. Heywbod & Co. on the 6th of January, 1845, was. . 5309 4 5 

6th of January, 1846 4961 9 5_ 

Less this year 347 15 

The difference ia accounted for by districts neglecting to pay up their accounts; oa 

the 6th of January, 1846, the amount Owing by districts, was •• 138 10 lU 

6tiiof January, 1845 825 3$ 

More owing this year.,., >«.. 813 10 3 
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TheGfosi profit! on the Sale of Goods, year ending 6th January, ^^^^- ^^^ ' ^ 
Ditto. do. do. 1845. 2908 8 2 

Shewing an increase of profit this year of • 59 10^ 

Nett profits realized this year, ending January 6th, 1845 813 7 11 

Ditto. do. do. 1846 551 17 

I^ecrease of Nett profit this year t 261 10 10§ 

2. This material increase in the expenditure in 1 845, has arisen from circumstances 
overwfaich the 6. M. and Board of Director? had no controul, and the peculiar causes that 
Jedtosndi an increase in the disbursements are strikingly apparent; to presenre the 
luutjof the Order, maintain the principles as laid down by the last A. M. C. anddefinid 
the Institution from the aggression of its opponents; the executive were compelled to 
adopt means, and incur expences, that otherwise would not have been, and we hope will 
never again be necessary. 

3. We regret we have ascertained in the pursuit of our labours, that Districts and 
XflOdge Funds are in many instances made unavailable for the specific purposes intended. 
Thae Funds have been misappropriated by parties intrusted with them, and others have 
been locked up in banks by factious and dissatisfied individuals, from whence they can 
only be recovered by protracted and expensive litigation. 

4. We therefore deem it our duty to call your particular attention to this impor- 
tant point, and to decide whether a Special Act of Parliament might not.be obtained to 
legalize our future proceedings at a slight cost, and great advantage to the Order. 

5. The past year has been eventful, and required energetic measures to be exercised. 
IV Executive met these with prudence and decision, but the Officers more especially 
litre been critically placed, and though frequently beset with difficulties, have evinced 
qvlities to meet emergencies in an enlightened and prompt manner. 

6. We cannot draw our Report to a close without bearing our unqualified testimony 
totiie admirable manner in which all the Books &c., have been kept by C. S. Wm. 
|Btiteliffe; amid the magnitude of his correspondence, the smallest as well as the greatest 
^toni are recorded with a correctness and explicitness that reflects the highest honour 
oi lug abilities. We regret to find that in the recent agitation his character has been 
*ini]ed in a very malignant manner, anonymously and otherwise ; his integrity has been 
impeached, and reflections made, and inferences drawn from his actions, deeply injuriona 
te his reputation in the eyes of many parties, and such of the public as are watchhig our 
IHoeeedings; but we are gratified in saying that the result is far different, and we antici- 
Pite that your approval of the manner in which he has acted as your public servant and 
>& bit official capacity, will repel such attempts to impair or destroy his influence, and 
^^tby vindicate his honour, worth, and intelligence. 

We are^ Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

J. S. NELSON, P. P. G. M., Bolton District. 
J. J^'DOUGALL, P. P. G. M., Greenock District. 
G. WALKER, P. P. G. M., Durham District. 

^^ On Wednesday morning the G. M. introduced the subject of "applying to parlia- 

J^^Ht for a charter of incorporation, or some kind of legislative enactment, for protect- 

^^ the funds of the society from fraud/' The subject was one of the greatest impor- 

i, and he trusted it would meet with calm and dispassionate treatment at their hands. 

Mr. Ratcliffb entered upon the matter, by adverting to the resolutions of previous 

dngs, and pointed out the strong necessity for something of the kind in connexion 

l^tih the financial measures, to give increased security and confidence to the members 

?* the Order now spread over the face of the whole kingdom. He detailed, at 8:reat 

*^H;^ the steps that had been taken, with the view of ascertaining the practicability 

^^[^^tiining from the legislature a recognition of the society; he frirther made some 

^^^^c^^b obtervations on the injuriona operations of several tlauses in the new ** Friendly 
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Boeioties' BiU," now before parliament, so far as the Order of Odd Fellows and other 
timilar afsocations were concerned, stating that if the society were to be ultimately 
compelled to accept the provisions of that act, it would be virtual exclusion to every 
member above 40 years of age ; and were they prepared to throw those individuals over- 
board ? (Loud cries of *'no, no.'') Mr. R. then detailed the result of various interviews 
with Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Tidd Pratt, and other parties upon the subject, and concluded 
by ezpretsing his own conviction that, at the present juncture, however desirable the 
measure might be in itself, yet that it was not very likely to be obtained. 

Mr* AiTKEN, of Ashton*under-Lyne, said that, under existing drcumstances, he 
waft eonvinoed it was not advisable to apply for any charter of incorporation. The laws 
of the unity had evw been fairly and impartially administered, and if the brand of 
Igaominy affixed to thdae unworthy members who proved false to their tmst would not 
Jeter tiiem from its commission, then no charter would. They must look much more to 
tiiemselves and less to acts of parliaments for the cure of a moral evlL He was totally 
Opposed to the proposition at present, and moved ''That no motion of that nature be 
entertained,'' 

Mr. Powell, of the Potteries, differed from the last speaker as to the efficiency 
of purely moral checks: he eould not consent to forego all ideas of protection, because 
It did not follow that fraud alone should be guarded against. There were such tUngs 
•a fefraetory trustees, men to whom their own opinion was of greater moment than the 
interest of tiie society they represented, and it was such parties as those he was most 
anxious to guard against. The society now involved such great and extensive interests, 
that he felt little doubt if the subject was fairly and firmly pressed upon the attention 
of government some consideration would be obtained; at all events he would support an 
application. 

The Deputy from Bootle said sufficient care was not displayed on all occasions bf 
lodges in the choioe of l^istees, or in making arrangements with the bankers. He wts 
Inppy to say they had no trouble in his district, but the contrary. He should support 
Mr. Aitken's view of the question. 

Mr. RotJRKB» of Liverpool, said the ease referred to by the hist speaker was an 
noiptbn and not the rule. The deputies from Liverpool could tell a very different 
Ida. To make the society a real benefit to the working-man they must have seenrity 
for their funds, or it would be little more than humbug. He would propose a short 
bill to be pr^ared to lay before parliament, with a view to the legalisation of the bocietf , 
and he bdieved the government might be induced to offer no opposition to soch aft 
ipplication. 

Several deputies followed upon the side of Mr« Aitken. 

Mr. LtceIt, of Stafford, supported Mr. Rourke's proposidoh. 

Mr. SAKienuAYy of London, moved for a return of frauds committed in differittt 
districts* 

Mr. Ratciffe explained that the rettinis called for hsd not yet been sentlfi. 

Mr. Burks, of Glasgow, and Mr. Lind, of Edinburgh, supported the motion of 
Mr. Rourke. 

Mr. Simeon, of Bristol, in an energetic address, denounced the whole scheme as 
absurd and ridiculous, unless the laws and government of the Institution were completely 
remodelled; and he for one was not disposed to make any such sacrifice of either prin- 
ciples or members. 

Mr. Machan, of Liverpool, supported Mr. Rourke's proposition. 

The deputy from Stonehouse opposed it. 

Mr. Collins, of Birmingham, was a living monument of the kind kiterest taken 
by government in the welfare and safe custody of the most valuable of a working-man's 
ipossessions. He could testify to the deep interest displayed by home secretaries upon 
every oqcasion they were afforded an opportunity of showing that symjiathy. He» 
however, was not opposed to legislative protection, if it could be obtained at any cost 
sliort of the sacrifice of their independence and the other matters alluded to by previooi 
speakers. 

Several speakers followed, all addressing themselves to the subject with great skill 
tnd tact, and upon a division the numbers were found to be. — For the bill proposed, bf 
Mr. Rourke, 81; For Mr. Aitken's prosposition, 150; Majority, 69. 

The following m a copy of the Resolution ;-— 
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Thai, widfer odilfaig cinMimtaaoeit we do not consider onreeltei jnttiiled in tpply- 
iag for aa Act of Pftrltament or Charter of Incorporation, it luving been made known to 
the Offioen of the Order that we conld not have an Act of Parliament or Charter of 
Ifioorporationy nnlcM at the ezpenoaof turning oat all oor menbera above 40 yeare 
ofage. 

Hie meeting then adjonmed till Thnnday* 

On Thursday, after some preliminary obsenrations in ref<4enee to the sab*eomaittee 
sppointed to examine tlie proceedings of the directors for the past year. 

Mr. SAX.i8BunT, of London, moved that the retnms of the frauds and other losses 
of a similar nature be printed for the information of Ihe members. 

Mr. AsnoowK, of Stepney, seconded the motion; which was lost by 80 to 111. 

Mr. RAtciLwn then introduced the subject of the financial regulations, as passed 
at the Glasgow A«M.C., and commented at great length on the various events that had 
iliBen out of the enforcement of those measures. He placed the whole matter before 
the meeting in a style characterised by knowledge of the subject, and conviction of its 
importance to the society of which he is so distinguished a servant. He was loudly 
applauded at the dose of his address. A debate of no less than nine hours duration 
followed upon the question. Mr. Aitken, of Ashton^under-Lyne, contended for the 
espediency of rescinding the Glasgow resolutions; and Mr. Smith, of Birmingham, and 
Mr. Ashdown, of Stepney, contended that the principles established at Glasgow were the 
correct ones, and deprecated the sacrifice of principle to mere expediency. The spirited 
and argumentative addresses of these three gentlemen, who may be, termed the leaders of 
tile rival parties, were received widi enthusiastic cheering from every part of the crowded 
iMembly. The leaders were ably seconded by those who followed upon the respective 
iides>-am<mg8t whom Mr. Ronrke, of Liverpool, Mr. Nugent, of South London, Mr. 
Fmrell, of the Potteries, Mr. Lycett, of Stafford, and Mr. Danes, of Norwich, particularly 
dUnguished themselves. After a protracted ^scussion, it was argued that the division 
ibnld be taken upon the proposition of Mr. Collins, that No. 1 scale be the future 
basis of payment for all the lodges in the unity, which was negatived by a majority of 
126 to 79. The question was then put that each district quarterly committee have 
power to fix the rate of payments for euh lodge in the district, which was carried against 
Mr. Aitken's propostion for leaving the matter with indlviduid lodges, by a majority of 
108 to 102< 

We give a copy of the Resolution below :— 

That each district in the unity shall fix the amount of contributions to be paid by 
the members of each lodge in the district, to be appropriated solely to pay the sick and 
burj the dead; also the amount to be paid by each lodge during sickness fdr such pay* 
meat, and the amount of funeral donations. 

On Friday morning the two following Resolutions were passed :— 

That tiiere shall be three Officers of the Order appointed at the A.M. C, who hare 
taken the Purple, viz. G.M., D.G.M., and C.S. Any district in the unity shall be at 
liberty to nominate candidates to fill such office, and the names of all candidates to be 
published in tiie April Reports. 

That any member of the Order ettimatbg for, or Serving the Order with Goods, 
ihall not be qualified to serve as an officer of the Order or Director. 

A question was raised by the deputies from Leeds, viz., that districts should in 
fature be chosen instead of indiviuals; but on a division for the law remaining as at 
present, the affirmative was carried by a majority of 110 to 99. 

The 7th section of the Sub-Committees Report stated that they were of 
opmion that members had a right to will their funeral money. This section 
was adopted, with the alteration, instead of '* their funeral money" — '* their 
surplus funeral money, afta all expenses of decently interring such member 
ibaJl have been paid." 

Four Delegates from Manchester and Salford attended at Bristol for the 
expressed purpose of obtaining a hearing before the Sub-Committee, who pas« 
Bed a resolution to hear them. In the meantime these Delegates thought 
(roper to circulate the following docoment:— » 
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The undersigned having been appointed as a deputation from the Mandiester and 
Salford Districts to attend the A.M.C. now sitting for the purpose of obtaining an 
equitable adjustment of the funds of those districts, and of making a statement of the 
facts relating to their arbitrary and illegal suspension, whereby upwards of 12,000 
members were at once cut off from the Order; and having applied to tiie committee ap- 
pointed to examine the proceedings of the Board of Directors for a hearing without 
success, have now recours^to this method of making known their views to the Deputies 
attending the present A.M.C. and respectfully invite you to attend a Meeting for that 
purpose, to be held this evening, at the house of Mr. T. G. Smith, Foundbry Tavern, 
Newfoundland-street, at 7 o'clock. 

SAMUEL NIELD 
GEORGE MOODY, 
ROBERT HYDE, 
RICHARD HARGREAVES. 

The Delegates having taking this ill-advised step, the Sub-Committee 
came to the following determination. « 

In consequence of the Delegates from the Manchester and Salford Districts, having 
printed and circulated a paper to the effect that ** having applied to the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the proceedings of the Board of Directors for a hearing without 
success,^' we had passed a resolution to hear them. But their having placarded the 
City of 'Bristol, calling a public meeting to denounce the Officers of the Order for sus- 
pending the Manchester and Salford Districts, before they knew the opinions of the 
Committee, we do consider that they have violated the great principle of truth,-— have 
proved themselves unworthy the confidence of any public or private body; we do there- 
fore unanimously revoke our former decision of giving them a hearing; as men who can 
be guilty of such breaches of faith, should be taught better conduct by the contempt of 
their fellow men. 

We extract from the Reports some of the most important Resolations;— 
That this meeting fully approves of the conduct of the G.M. and Board of Direc- 
tors, in reference to the suspensions of the Manchester and Salford Districts. 

That all Lodges re-opened under the sanction of the Officers of the Order, shsU 
have the expense of re-opening the same, viz. dispensation, lecture books, charges and 
duties, lodge seals, and lodge books paid from the funds of the Order. 

That all Districts, whose suspensions have been ordered by the A. M. C. under the 
Resolution of the G.M. and Board of Directors, shall have power of re-admitting such 
members into the Order and under such terms as such districts may determine in quar- 
terly committee until the 1st of January 1847. 

OFFICERS OF THE ORDER. 

That D.G.M. Robert Ralph Elliot, of the Manchester District, be O.M. of the 
Order for the next twelve months. 

That P. Prov. G. M. William B. Smith, of the Birmingham District, be the D. 0. 
M. for the next twelve months. 

That C.S. William Ratcliffe, of the Manchester District, be re-elected C.S. of the 
Order for the next twelve months. 

BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 

That the following persons in conjunction with the Officers of the Order, form the 
Board of Directors for the next twelve months. 

P. Prov. G. M. Edward Powell, Pottery and Newcastle, P. Prov. G. M. F. W. Simeon, 
Bristol, P. Prov. G. M. John Bradley, Hyde, P. Prov. G. M. George Skeldmg, Oxford, 
P. Prov. G. M. Morris Lemon, Isle of Man, P. Prov. G. M. James Bums, Glasgow, P. 
Prov. G. M. E. S. Holmes Bradford, P. Prov. G. M. Humphreys, Northampton, Pro? G. 
M. Collins, Birmingham, P. G. Charles Ashdown, Stepney, P. G. John Sutcliffe, Oldham 
Prov. C. S. James Roe, North London. • 

That P. Prov. G. M. John Macdougall, of the Greenock District, and P. Prov. G. 
M. Geot-ge Walker, of the Durham District, be the Auditors of the Accounts of thp 
Order for the next twelve months. 

That the South London District appoint a qualified past OfficeTi as Auditor of the 
Books and Accounts for the next twelve months. 
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*SM the 172AdlBwbe rescinded, and the foUowiog be snbititoted in Hea thereof ;•— 
"That it be discretionary with districts whether they lu>ld their committees quarterly or 
half-yearly. The anniud committee of each district shall be held in the last week in 
December, or the first week in January, in each year. 

TTiat no more Portraits be taken for the purpose of placing the same in the Magazine. 

That lodges shall have a discretionary power whether they appoint an Outside 
Guardian or not. 

That, as it appears absolutely necessary, for the presenration of our Unity, that a 
series of returns should be called for from each lodge in the Unity, respecting the aver- 
age age, sickness, and mortality of our members, with a view of compUing Tables, from 
our own experience, as to what amount of contribution should be paid to secure the ■ 
stability of our Order, — Resolved, — That tlie executive be requested to issue suitable 
forma for obtaining such information; also empowered to take what steps they deem 
necessary to make the information, when obtained and arranged, most valuable and 
serviceable to the Order. 

That the, 17th General law be rescinded, and that the following be substituted; 
" That Districts or Lodges shall be allowed to hold their Lectures at any time a 
majority of the members in Committee assembled, may think proper, but that they 
shall be held at least once a quarter of a year; and that fines shall be inflicted for non« 
attendance and disorder the same as on lodge nights." 

That it be left to the discretion of lodges, whether they get their bye-laws enrolled 
according to Act of Parliament for Benefit societies. 

That all appeals be heard by the Board of Director8,^and that their decision be final 
and conclusive. 

That all applications for re-instatement of members, &c. made to the meeting, be 
referred to the Directors at their first meeting. 

That the following words be added to the 191st general law, *<and reside in the toim 
where the district takes its name from.'' 

That the sum of ;^20. be given to the funds of the Royal Infirmary, and j^lO. to 
the General Hospital. 

From the foregoing abstract oar readers will have an opportunity of forming 
their own estimate of themeasures which have been adopted by the deputies appoin- 
ted to transact the business of the Institution, and, though some may be of opinion 
that too much has been sacrificed to meet the expediency of the case, our own 
opinion is that no course could have been adopted more hkely to conciliate the 
views of conflicting parties than the one which has been arrived at by those 
appointed to represent their districts at the late A. M. C. We have 'on all 
occasions advocated the necessity of a financial reform in the Order, and whe- 
ther our views have been palatable or not we have freely and fairly put them 
forth. Of course it would have been more easy to have arrived at popularity 
by pursuing an opposite path, but we hold that we should have swerved frata 
our duty in doing so, and, therefore, we have not hesitated in expressing our 
convictions boldly. So far as we are enabled to arrive at the sense of the 
Order by the expressions of its representatives at the meeting which has just 
terminated we are fully borne out in what we have hitherto advocated. The 
necessity of a change in our financial system has been recongised on all hands, 
and the folly of the old mode of conducting affairs of lodges has been freely 
admitted. The very inquiry which has recently taken place has been produc- 
tive of advantages which fully justified the delegates at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Glasgow in coming to. their decisions, and the Order has already reaped 
advantages from those decisions which will materially conduce to its prosperity 
and efficiency. Lodges have been awakened to a sense of their true positions, 
and those who were previously content with present prosperity have been led 
to ^thdraw their attention from it whilst they calculated the probabilities of 
the future. That blind unreasoning confidence which formerly existed haa 
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b#eii destroyed, knd those beautiftil, but ideal notions of perfeetabiHty wbich 
once prerailed bare vatiished for ever. So far a positive good bae been accom- 
plished, and were the matter to rest here, those ^ho have laboured in the caose 
would be entitled to the thanks of every well-wisher of our society, but the 
subject is one which cannot be agitated for a period and then laid at rest for 
ever. It is a snake which may be scotched, but not killed ; the elements of 
vitality have been created, and their annihilation cannot be accomplished even 
by those who called them into existence. 

The decision which has been adopted of leaving the subject to be regulated by 
districts is one which, under existing circomstances, may probaly afford mors 
Mlitfaction than any other. The attention of the members has been aroused, 
and each locality will now be on the alert to modify and adapt its affairs so as to 
meet the emergencies which may arise. The broad principle of reform is re- 
cognised, and details may for a time be safely left with distticts* The seeds 
are sown, and the fruit will follow in due season. Though some may be dis- 
posed to find fault with the doctrine of expediency, we must confess we are 
not of the number, because we believe that a wise leader will at times see oc- 
casion so to shape his course as to attain the object aimed at> though he may 
appear to deviate from the path which he originally mapped out for himself. 
If the end be not lost sight of, we are not disposed to find fault with ths 
means which may be used to attain it. 

The Order owes a lasting debt of gratitude to those gentlemen who have 
devoted so much time, and expended so much ability in getting together such 
a mass of information on the financial question, and the time is advancing when 
the debt will be paid with interest. It ever has been the case that great truthf) 
required time to make their way, and we presume that 8uch«is and wHl be the 
ease now and in future* The mind is not prepared to receive conviction in- 
stantaneously, and those who have studied mankind will n6t expect to indoc- 
trinate at once a new and leading principle of action, especially one of a peeu- 
niary nature; We luive never assumed that the scheme laid down to regulate our 
financial afiai^ • was a perfect one, and all that we have argued and asked for 
was that it should be well weighed and fairly discussed. Such has now been 
the case, and the progress of the matter may be safely left with those who have 
the control of it. We perfectly agree with our worthy and talented secretary, 
who stated that we had not yet sufiBicient information to legislate upon the 
fctibject |sbnt that information has lately, been vastly increased, and now that 
the question is left with districts,* new and valuable facts may be continually 
looked for. We beheve ''there is a good time coming," and we are quite coti'^ 
tent to ^'wiiit a little longer/' 



ODE TO ERIN. 

Thotigh lofty Scotia's motintains, 
Where savage grandeur reigns* 
Though bright be England's fonntaiaSi 
And fertile be her plains. 
When 'mid their charms I wander, 
Of thee I think the while, 
And seem of thee the fonder^ 
My oimgieenla]0« 



ODB TO BRIN. IDS 

Whiles many who hare left thee 
Seem to forget thy name. 
Distance hath not bereft me 
Of its endearing chiim. 
Afar from thee sojoaming^ 
Whether I sigh or smile, 
I call thee stm, Ma-Voomeeni 
My own green Isle. 

Fair as the glittering waters 
Thy Emerald banks that lave, 
To me thy gracefdl daughters. 
Thy generous sons as brave. 
Oh, tiiere are hearts within thee, 
Which know not shame or guile, 
And such prond homage win thee, 
My own green Isle. 

• 

For their dear takes I love thee, 
Ma-Vonmeen, though unseen; 
Bright be the sky above thee. 
Thy shamrock ever green. 
I long all day to see thee. 
My own dear native Isle; 
My friends they wish to see taie, 
To greet me with their smile. 

May evil ne'er distress thee. 
Nor darken nor defile, 
But heaven for ever bless thee. 
My own green Isle. 
Not long I now shall roam 
From thee my lovely Isle, 
And may peacfiil be my home, 
Ma-Voumeen, all the while. 



Widowt* Proieeiion Lodge, Waiioll. 



W. P. T. 



LINES WRITTEN ON READING OP THE DEATH OF THE 
GALLANT MAJOR SOMERSET, 

(Eldest son of lieutenant- General Lord Htzroy Somerset, &c., &c.,) 
DhHii^ ih$ latt triumphi of the BHtieh armo in Mi;* 
BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEK. 

Ohl land of gems and flowers 1 the nightingale 

Sang sweetly in the valley of Cashmere, 

Not on the roses fell the iron hail, 

War's thunder broke not on the maiden's ear 

Rapt in a trance of music, but a^ 

Prom that bright dream-land, wild, and item, and fleree^ 

^<NQr8Qnk«raetwM grand nti^ew, namesake, and godson of His Grace the Duke efWel- 
^Hkigiandponof the late venerable anA much leq^eeted Sail of Momifigton* 



1^4 LtNBS ON THE DBATH OF MAJOR SOMERSET. 

The battle gathered! through that cload*DO star, 

No light except the death-flash, sought to pierce 

Where thousands perished ! Wild-eyed Carnage rang 

Her tocsin through the gloom^ and Mercy's prayer 

Fell, all unheeded, midst the fearful clang 

Of shots, and cries, and shrieks, and death-groans of despair! * 

Hark to that triumph-peal ! the Ocean Queen 

Upreared the victor standard of the wave! 

The flag of England's glory o'er that scene 

Unfolding spoke, the triumph of the brave 

Who fought and fell for Albion ! 

History's page, 
Bright with her thousand conquests, has yet more 
Illustrious names, that many a future age 
Shall honour, and amidst the radiant lore 
Of star-crowned glory, who shall e'er forget 
The laurel on the grave of Arthur Pitzroy Somerset? 
Son of a warrior sire! well hast thou worn 
The honours of thy lineage! Never borne 
Was that renowned name by knight more brave, 
Or heart more truly noble ; and thy grave — 
Thy far and foreign grave — is now a shrine 
Hallowed by fame, and crowned with wreaths divine ! 
Oh many a kindred heart, with loving thought, 
Breathed prayers for thee, in thine own distand land, 
While thou wert cold upon that Indian strand — 
That far off battle-field; thy task was wrought, 
Thine heritage of glory proudly won, 
And England mourned, and triumphed in her son! 



THE MAGICIAN. 

BY W. ROWLINSON. 

Her dainty lips tinsel her silk-sofb sheets, 
Her jose-crown'd cheelcs eclipse my dazzled sight, 
O grlaas with too much Joy, my thougrhts thou greets. 
And yet thou shewest me day but by twilight.— 
1*11 kiss thee for the kindness I have felt :— 
Her lips one kiss would into nectar melt. 

H. HowAao. Earl of 9urrt9» 

It was on one of those delightful days so. characteristic of that clime where nature 
hath so lavishly spread her richest stores, that two horsemen were seeii traversing the 
great road leading to Florence. The one was evidently a person of distinction, by the 
richness of his attire, and the gorgeousness of the trappings, with which his beautiful 
cream-coloured Arabian steed was decorated. He wore a vest of purple silk velvet, 
magnificently embroidered with gold, that fitted closely to his body, and that was sur- 
mounted by a cloak of crimson velvet, which was also richly decorated with lace. His 
girdle was richly embossed, and suspended from it hung a rapier, the handle of which 
was studded with diamonds. His lamberkins were yellow, slashed with blue silk, and 
he wone a black beaver, on the top of which majestically flowed a large plume of ostrich 
feathers. His companion, although not so sumptuously attired, wore a costly drfcss; 
bat was evidently nothing more than secretary to the person he was accompanying 
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** Bflfihrew me* WSUiam Seymmir," said the first "an' we do not reach our destioatioii 
to night, I cannot hide longer; for this feverish anxiety hath so wrought upon me, that 
my whole frame is become enenrated." *' Your lorers/' rejoined the other ** are the 
most singular race of beings in existence ; they are hot and cold in the same moment, 
their life is not their own, for the slightest breath can change the feelings of their hearts." 
" Thon mayst well rail," resumed the other ** thou who hast never felt the undefinable 
sensations of love. I verily believe, that if the flower of beauty in Christendom were 
<M>llected together before thee, thou wouldst feel insensible to their witchery." ** In 
good truth," retorted the other '*my heart is not so entirely divested of sensiblity, 
neither do I lack a feeling of admiration for the gems of creation, as you imagine ; but 
mine heart owns not the same flame for your Italian dames that warms yours, otherwise 
I might feel sick at heart. Your soft beauties like me not ; give me a face, the smile of 
which is an index to the truth and purity of the heart, — a lip that hath not been rifled 
of its sweets by every vagrant wanderer ; and a bosom that bath never pillowed other head 
than mine own. Can the world shew such a galaxy of splendid bteuty as the court of 
your royal master '" ** Peace Seymour !" said the other '* thou knowest I have con- 
tended for the truth and immaculate beauty of my peerless Geraldine, at thelance's point ; 
and dost thou imagine that thou canst dissuade me from mine opinion, when thou hast 
BO more proof than thine own idle words ? I will have interview with this reverend 
man, Cornelius Agrippa, and if he be so skilled as report speaks, I shall at least have 
one donbt solved ? 

In this manner they rode on until they came to a low dwelling, in which Comeliui 
Agrippa abode. They dismounted ; and having fastened their steeds to the wicket, 
they knocked. They received no answer for some time, until their patience was nearly 
cxhansted. *' By'r lisdy," said Surrey, '* but this man of science is tardy in receiving 
hii visitors ; an' I had hun here, I would teach him that the Champion of beauty should 
not call thrice at the door of his lover, and remain unanswered! what ho! within there!" 
jotarated he with vehemence, as the door opened and the magician appeared before 
them. *' Peace !" said the venerable looking personage, " what boisterous braggart art 
tfaou ?— but one word more of threat, and what thou seekest thou shalt never know." 
Hey howed assent, and the old man returned into his dwelling followed by the two 
visitors. 

He introduced them into his study, and having questioned them as to the purport 
of their visit, he pointed to the upper end of the apartment and asked Surrey if he saw 
■nything ? to which he replied '* I see nought but a kind of mistness, that mine eye 
cannot penetrate!" *' Enough!" said the magician, "take this wand, be of good 
courage, and let not what thou seest fright thee, wave this wand and if the persons thou 
wiahest to behold be dead, for every year that they may have been dead thou must wave 
it round ten times ; but if the persons be alive, for every day that has elapsed since thou 
saw tbem thou must wave it round thrice. The magician began to mutter an incanta- 
tion, as Surrey waved the wand, until the mist began to dissolve, and displayed a large 
mirror. " Seest ! thou ought now ?" enquired the magician. '' I perceive the figure 
of a female," answered Surrey, *' but cannot distinguish the features." ** Wave on !" 
exclaimed the magician with vehemence, almost exhausted with the exertion he had 
undergone. 

After waving the wand many more times, Surrey exclaimed '' The form is visible* 
it is Geraldine ! I must embrace her!" and rushed forward towards the mirror, when a 
loud thunder-peal shook the building, and the mirror assumed the same mistiness as 
atfirst 

'* Thou dealer in potent spells and charms !" said Surrey exasperated ** if thou do'st 
not bring before me the image of my heart's idol, thou shalt surely rue it !" ** Thou 
mayst spsre thyself these angry words ;" answered 'the magician, ** not all the power that 
I am possessed of, could bring the image of t)ie lady again before thine eyes. When 
tbou sawest the vision thou shouldest have quietly contemplated the figure ; but the act 
of eodeavouring to embrace her was certain to cause the' vision to vanish ; and no person 
csa ever look a second time upon that glass without repenting his temerity ! thou mayest 
attonpt if thou wilt, but rest assured it will be unavailable." Being convinced of this, 
tte diieonsolate lover departed on his journey to Florence. 
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QRANDMOTHEWS TALEj 

Anmifit the Terr numeroiu and TBrimu storioi of witebM, apptrUiinu, HuHbiriMy 
ooBiaoted witb a ligendary lore of Juancashire, I do not remember having aeen the fol- 
lowing* althongh ft ia exceedingly popular m the northern dittricts. I, of conrae, eaanot 
pretend to voneh for ita authenticity, yet the fact of having reeerred it verbatim from 
the Upa of my Grandmotiierf who waa a native of B ■ ■, and who believed in it u 
faithfully aa a Moslem doea in the Koran, may in aome meaaure juitiiy ita being ehmad 
with ita well known and more wildly circulated brethren. 

Sometima about the concluaion of the seventeenth century, there dwelt, in tiia 
vicinity of the renowned Pendle Hill, a poor but indnstriona labourer, known by the 
name of Isaac Heywood; his abode, which waa a low, meanwlooking, miserably thatohed 
cottage, reared by hia own hands, stood in the midst of an extensive tract of aterile land 
belonging to the pariah, and far remote from any human habitation. The knowledge of 
hia being in diatreas, ia perhaps a aufficient reaaon why none of hia move affluent fellow 
men took the trouble of prying into hia aflairs, for it ia but too common to overiook 
the wretcbednesa of our poorer neighbours; and laaae waa anflSnred to waste the flower 
of hip dayi in poverty and obscurity. 

Six long dreary miles from the before mentioned spot arose tiie little viHsge of 
Cbatbam, like a bright green knoll in the centre of a bleak bog; and thither it waa the 
fate of our hero to repair every momhig to pursue hia daily ooenpation. Winter's cold 
or aummer'a heat were alike to thia favdy son of indnatiy; in snow, or sunshine true ss 
the clock waa he to be heard whiatling or ainging, aa he trudged over the desolate hestfa 
betfreen the hours of half-paat four and five, A. M., for, whatever might be tiie sabjeet 
of bis inward ruminationa, he alwaya carried a contented exterior, and though toiUag 
harder than the shackled negro, this burthen of his song atill ran the aame, vis:— 
**Briton$ neefff, fisear »k0il be Weeaa/' To thia outward show of happiness may bs 
added, a tivdly disposition, great good nature, and a willingness to oblige any one as for 
as his scanty means would permit. 

At this period the existence of fiiiries was universally credited, and this said hesth 
waa pointed out aa the theatre of their exploits, and poor Heywood'a domicile as the 
seene of many a mad prank t the unthatching of hia roof and covering it again with 
pancakeSf is often quoted aa one of the most innocent of their midnight freaks. More- 
over, it waa believed that thia elfin race of bemga were perfectly harmleaa ao long u 
^y remained unmolested in their gambob, but any peraon who had the temorftf 
to intrude himself upon their labours waa sure to suffer for his pains. One eold Deena- 
ber night, Isaac happened to remain rather later than uaual at C— — ^; some people wf 
ho had drank too freely of a certain intoxicating beverage called Stoat John, and which 
was given by his master aa a reoompence for obligations before conferred ; on his letam 
therefore it ia not to be wondered at that hia steps were somewhat irregular, however be 
contrived to ategger on, though at a snail-like apeed, alternately aingingand soliloqaisiagr 
for like most other men, he waa leaky in his cups. He had not prooeeded more than 
half way home when he was interrupted in his moralizing by a sweet shrill dionu of 
8ilver*toned voices which seemed to ariae from some place not flur diatant; iinmecUately 
-the thought atruok hfan that it must be the fsiries^^* Gadabodiikhi," exclaiined he, sl- 
most stupified, " there they are junketting aure enough, and I have been foolishly gas* 
zling till midnight, while my poor wife sits half starved, every moment expecting me. 
WeU, Qod grant these revelknrs may not do me a mischief this ttaae, and I'll neter put 
it in their power again/' Then quickening hia paoe, he hurried on about a haodied 
yards fiurther» and again the unearthly aounda aaluted him in the following ehomi. 

gwift on a star-beam fu and wide, 
> O'er moenftain and meadow we gaily g^de. 

When Sims are brightest, or mortals sleep, 
Or the i^hite moon glittering gems ibe dieep* 
* When Ugbtnings flash, or thonders roll, 

We sUm the ether from pole to pole) 
When winds roar loudest, and waves foam Ui^ 
We kindle the wrath of the stormy sky. 
And woe to the mortal whose footstep rude. 
Would break on our midnight soUtode. 
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Theselast words were tn&ewnU om huo iteidiiot to heurmore, bnttrasting tohisgood 

1, uiute&dy as he was, ran witii ali hit might; unliickily hii head being much heavier 

than his heels, in descending a low dingle he was precipitated forcibly against the decayed 

rootsof an old tree, and as he lay sprawling upon the ground, a loud laugh from his invisible 

toimeDtors made the plain echo again. At this moment the moon which had hitherto 

been clooded, burst forth in all its splendour) and shining full upon the spot were Isaac 

hf, discovered to his astonished sight a shining substance not many inches from his right 

liHid, which he stretched forth, and grasped a iilver spoon. Delighted at this discovery, 

l|eiro8e,and placing the prize very quietly in his pocket was proceeding homewards, 

viie& he felt his progress suddenly arrested by some one who remained invisible and 

liard himself addressed in the following words. * * Hey wood, thy wants have been noticed 

Hhou art found deserving and shalt have our favour — see thou misuse it not— above 

iQkeep this incident a secret from all the world, or dread the consequences. • 

Fare thee well* nor foolish be. 
But prize the gift we offer thee. 

A chorus of voices re-echoed the lines^the moon again was shrouded, and all 
became still, dark, and dismal as before. Home gained — wife pacified, and all things com- 
fortably arranged, Isaac secretly deposited his valuable treasure in a retired comer of the 
dffdling, in an aperture between the plaster, and happening to slide his hand again into 
the pocket from whence he had just taken the spoon, to his infinite wonderment drew 
wta five shilling piece; this resolved him in his determination to keep the adventure a 
tMnt, and he joyfully betook himself to rest, rioting in golden dreams of future 
potDess. 

From this time Heywood's affairs began to assume a more prosperous aspect, he 
bning always money at^his command, for no sooner was one dollar expended than 
tMther sprung up in its place; by degrees he brougth forth his wealth to the astonish- 
ittof all who knew him, and not a few ugly stories were circulated to his prejudice; 
belowever seemed careless as to the opinions of the world and firmly resisted the 
ttaerous attempts which were made to draw from him the important secret. His good 
W would often importune him as to the cause of his being possessed of such riches, 
Qd with tears and entreaties, which were equally unavailing, implored him to clear 
binaelf from the horrible suspicions attacheid to his name, for his enemies were not 
iRi^ous in asserting that he had leagued himself with a band of notorious plunderers. 
^ was he inflexible and all went on prosperously for a time, but, alas ! for the great 
itnlTes of man: there is a something indescribable in woman, ycliBpt curiotity — this 
powofid^incitat-ive was stirred up within his wife, and come what would, it must be 
»&fied. In an unguarded moment was he tempted to divulge the mysterious occur- 
'CKe, and from that moment became miserable, for no sooner did he point out the place 
^'BBthe talisman was secreted than he was stricken with blindney! — feeling perhaps 
^&e wrath of his benefactors was descending upon him --he hastened to secure the 
ipoon^bnt it was gone! — ^the charm was broken, and the fairies took ample vengeance, 
^property wasted — ^his cattle died— nothing he afterwards undeitook would prosper, 
*i^he was left to pine away the remainder of his days, bitterly lamenting his ingrati- 
WeandfoUy. G. H. W. 

ON A BABY SLEEPING. 

BY RICHARD SHELDON CHADWICK. 
(From Heartbreathings of Leisure Hours, an Unpublished Volume.) 

Sleep lovely one, I love to hear thee breathing 

Amid the stillness of the evening air, 
I love to image little cherubs wreathing 

Their mystic roses *mid thy ruffled hair ; 
Upon thy brow no furrow yet is showing 

The foot of time, or sorrows darker gloom, 
For there thou sleep'st, all-innocent unknowing, 

Whilst every feature struggles into bloom, 

I may have seen with beauty nature teeming. 

But never saw ought beantifiil as thte. 
For like an angel tiimi fiems't sweetly draamiag, 

Nursed in th» Aur dAy-fprfng of myittrf. 
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Thon seemest somediiiig upon whidi to pender, 
A page for thought to print its living line. 

To slrike attention with enraptured wcmder. 
And picture thee an emblem most divine. 

Waken sweet Babe; see those fair lids undosing, 

like two twin clouds that curtain o'er the sun; 
And like two stars in pearly light reposing 

Are those twin eyes my infant lovely one. 
Oh, who would think that sin is in thy nature, 

Oh, who would call thine heart polluted now? 
For lovliness dwells silent on each feature, 

And not a trace of guilt upon thy brow. 

How sweet thy smile, thy look how undesembled. 

Like some pure snow drop rising from a lawn; 
Oh, all mankind, thine infant form resembl'd. 

Ere sorrow brought the darkness of it dawn, 
May'st thou be fondled like a summer blossom. 

Amid the smiles, a mother's love bestows, 
And may thy tender form-receiving bosom, 

Feel not tiie cold impressive touch of woes. 



THE REMEMBRANCE. 

I stand all lonely on the mountain's brow, 

And muse upon the thoughts of other days. 
As in my heart, adorned with the glow 

Of their fresh beauty, once again they raise 

A throb of happiness ; and as I gaze 
On scenes of quiet loveliness, the dream 

Of those fond moments which amidst life's maze 
Of good and evil, blest me with a gleam 
Of joyousness, a bright reality doth seem. 

Star of my being ! can I think of thee, . 

Amidst the darkness of my wayward heart? 
Can thy sweet accents float upon the sea 

Of varjring fancy ? can thy image start 

Into its beautiful existence ? forming part 
Of all the fond imaginings, which pour 

Their radiance o'er the soul, blunting the dart 
Of memory, and giving a rich dower 
Of changeful thoughts unto this silent hour. 

Yes ! yes ! I think of thee, and of the days 

When all was light as thine own fairy tread ; 
When we were gay as insect is that plays 

At eve o'er silent waters ; nought had fled 

That joy could cherish. O'er our thoughts was shed 
The glow of youthful feeling, prompt to bless 
- All that the eye could rest upon. Oh ! led 
By mighty love, our hearts could not express 

In words the aching sense of their own happiness. 

And if perchance, some thoughts of sorrow rose 

To dim the visions fancy oft might weave. 
They were but as the clouds that at the close 

Of daylight's hour, upon a July eve, 

Float light beneath the sunbeams, bom to leave 
A glory to the earth, and to the sky 

A varied beauty ; nought did we recdve 
Of good or evil, that our feelings high 
Gave not xtsponte unto ta tooea of extacy. J. H« 
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A VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 

* IteeireU to the BhoR where my father is sleeping ! 
Oh, tweet and nnbtoken his rest may it be I 
Vtoewdi to the home yrhert my mother is weepini^ 
Her first boru— h«r dearest— alas i alien me I 
Faraway from the friends whom I loved in my childhood, 
Bstran^ed from the hearts that I clung: to of yore, 
I will seek me a rest in the desert or wUdwood, 
And my couDtry and kindred shall see me no more. 

Alicia Javb SrAaaow. 

" Amh, yer lowl, but you've kil't me entirely. Oh ! me ribi ii bruk in two, Ooh ! 
Och!'^ czdiimed a iqiure raw-boned native of the Emerald Isle to a fellow workman 
who wag lending his astistanoe to a knot of seamen engaged in landing a vessel moored 
the qiuiys at the Cove of Cork. 
" 8are an* I called out to yez to lave the way, ye spalpeen, — an' me.wid the big 
boK on me shoulder, an' could'nt see the length of me nose wid the weight binding me 
to the ground." 

*' A big cup of sorrow to yez for yer trouble, Larry O'Neil — ma' be I won't show 

J61 some divariion when the captain yonder gives us our hard earn't pinny an' discharges 

vs. It is my mother's son will tache yez the time o'day, ma' bouchal." A sharp inward 

twinge seizing him at the moment recalled him to a sense of his injury, for he had been 

much hurt by an accidental blow from his helpmate. *'Oh! thin, but I'm bad all out, 

an what'll Biddy and the childer do an' me gone to the hospital wid me murthered bones." 

"Faix is it Biddy yez manes," tauntingly replied Larry, who was well known as a 

^plsy "troth its herself will be likely to crack yer canister when ye see her purty face this 

Itesed night if yez only look cracked at her wid one eye. An' if yez want satisfaction 

for tlie bit of a poke ye tuk, it's myself is the boy, any day. Whoo I whoop ! me hand 

li wanting a bit of practice, an the childer is playing wid me illigant shillelaghs, case 

JfH no use for 'em this many a day." 

"Hurrool y'er sowl!" lim Lannsgan's blood was up, and forgetting bis aches and 
MUUB he fell upon Larry with the fiiry of a tiger, and clinging round his neck tried to 
bring him to the ground. Tim might have pocketed the poke in the ribs which Larry 
Imd. given him, and have returned vaunt for vaunt, jeer for jeer, without seeking to 
himself further, but the allusion to Biddy the 'ooman's pugnacious propensities 
too much for his hot blood to bear, it was pressing him close on a point about which 
he vras exceedingly sensitive, the whole of the Irishman contained in his stalwart frame 
waa roused on the instant, and he flew to revenge his injured honour. English habits 
have not yet so far naturalised themselves in the sister isle as to induce the peasantry and 
lower orders about the towns to seek a fair stand up fight when they happen to quarrel, 
nhieh is not of unfrequent occurrence. They cannot see the reason why an advantage 
gphned is not to be improved; nor conceive the use of knocking a man down if he is to 
b9 protected until he rise again. An Irishman's impulse when in personal collision 
wi& an opponent is to drag him to the earth and there pummel him until he has, as he 
mrSy *' knocked the siven senses out of him:" and the surrounding mob will smash that 
lai^leas wight into smithereens who interferes between two combatants and attempts to 
raise a fallm one to his legs. Larry was a fair match for his opponent, so far as size 
and apparent strength went, but taken aback bv his sudden onset, hestaggered against a coil 
of rope laying on the deck and would have fallen overboard had he not been locked in the 
iron embrace of the enraged Tim . Amidst the din and bustle of the preparations on deck, 
the rolling of casks, the thumping of blocks, and the loud voices of the sailors, it was 
probable that this little transaction would have passed unnoticed, or, if noticed at all, only 
to excite laughter at their ludicrous attitudes, and the volubility with which they uttered 
tiwir passionate taunts and expletives. It happened that the captain was on deck superin- 
tending the stowage of the heterogeneous collection of boxes, barrels and trunks, to be 
fovad in every passenger ship's hold, and as the wind was veering round in the desired 
^KinQtion,and a number of the passengers were already on board, he was anxious to expedite 
Fooeedings as much as possible and get a fair start out to sea. Well was it for Larry 
^ this was the case. If it had been otherwise he might have bidden adieu to earth 
ad tky, to Ireland the land of his nativity, to home the centre of attraction for a hungry 
pa p U lagged urchins as dear to his heart as though dressed in purple and fine linen. 
rmhn u «i vAak Tbn bent hiia over thi bulwarks until the blood guahod firam hia 
ToL. 9«»No. 3^—0. 
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mouth and nostrils, and his ribs appeared to snap one after the other like bnrninf 
timber. He continued glaring; into his countenance with all the feroci^ of deep maniaol 
passions but seldom raised, and would doubtless bare consummated the tragedy by heiTing 
him into the salt sea beneath, had not the captain peremtorily ordered two of tiliesailocf 
to release the senseless man ft*om the gripe of his inlfuriated assailant. Promptly obeyii^ 
the order they took hold of his hands and endeavoured to make him loose his grasp, bit 
in vain — the foul fiend was too thoroughly raised to be easily baffled in its object, and l» 
clung to his victim with gi^ter tenacity. Sailors are generally men of slow words iMt 
of active deeds, a monosyllable, a telegraphic look is sufficient to make them comprebeii 
all that is required of their hands. Without wasting time by a discussioi^ of the pros ni 
cons, the probabilities and chances of the acts, they simultaneously applied their strengAL 
to the boches of the two men, and slinging them round with a half turn cast them on Ae 
deck, thus reversing the position they had hitherto held relative to each other. In ttb. 
compulsory gyration the hard skull of Tim Lannagan came into immediate contact idi|k 
the still harder surface of the deck, making the very timbers rattle with the force of tib 
concussion, and bedewing the deck with gore from an ominous gash in the back of liil 
head. Rendered senselesss by the blow he soon relaxed his grasp on the person of Ul 
antagonist and suffered him to drop inanimate by his side, Rough and ready restorathV- 
were quickly at hand. With an intuitive knowledge of the ** cold water cure" wM 
has since made so much noise in the world, a bucket was dropped over the ship's riit 
and returned laden with liquid salts, which being applied in plentiful ablution, soon kll, 
the effect of restoring to consciousness both the choleric Tim and the chopfallen IdOjf 
whose inadvertence had first originated the affray. The latter indeed was in muchtlil 
worst state of the two, but a repetition of the same simple and efficacious mtm.r 
sufficed to restore him to heedfulness and place him '* foremost" his late antagooli^. 
exhibiting strange and peculiar contortions of face in his endeavour to recall finpl 
oblivion the transactions of the bye-gone hour. The whole affair did not QecafrfM» 
quarter of an hour, but short as the time was it was sufficient to effect a g^reat chaagillh 
the deportment of the aggressor. I think I see him now. His face trickling wi)^. flife, 
purple fluid, his clothes dripping with the briny and not over clear or crj^stal 
whUe his senses were wandering in search of the why's and wherefore's of his 
circumstances, and his digits were most industriously applied to the apex of his 
icranium striving to extract the requisite knowledge from that dishevelled mass of i 
hair which hung down his broad shoulders. He presented a most comical and 
moving picture to the idlers on board who had drawn towards the scene of actum. 

"Ugh! Ugh! what did ye do it for, avick?" accompanied by a sly look ttf^^ 
other, was Larry's first token of recognition. Whatever feelings of resentment wUff^. 
still have lingered in their minds and induced another outbreak, it is impossible to Uft 
had not the national relish for satirical amusement added to a keen perception of til 
ludicrous been stamped in their composition to the fuU as much as in any other of Iki 
sons of the Emerald Isle. Notwithstanding his recent rage and present pains Thi. 
could not refrain from a sarcastic allusion to his comrade's appearance. 

Uttering his words in a half deprecating tone of voice, *'Sure now, Larry" saidlf 
** what a beauty you look this blessed minute, quite aquil to the quality tiiemsoliVi 
Won't none of yez fetch him a beautifying glass, just to shew him his party ftoeni 
his illigant skin as white an' as fair as a young colleen's ?" 

Larry looked askance at himself for the space of a second, doubtful perhiqps of Ul 
ability to continue the contest, and then oblivious of his recent extremity burst into i. 
loud laugh, giving vent during the intervals of his merriment to the following rqMflM 
"Och thin, misther Lannagan, but its yerself don't want any paint, sure you're a iMA 
genteel yerself all out, any day. Troth, but they'll take uz for twins." 

A good laugh is the most companionable thing in the world, no barrier can witi* 
stand its influence, and litde more was needed to make these slips of the gpreen isle pl^ 
up their lengthy limbs and shake hands in token of amity and peace in time to*O0Mi> 
However as work in their present condition was entirely out of the question tiiey ivtfi 
paid off and dismissed the ship, and departed to drown in a glass of Murphy's best Mfh 
tilled dew, '* the rale crather itself," the remembrance of their recent ** ruction*." Mm** 
time the business of embarkation went on ; the captain was too anxious to bid adientoftf 
land of repeal and potatoes, to permit unnecessary waste of time in dwellii^ontki 
accident of the late eacouater, while the crew catching hit spirit set maafoSij tQ "M^^ 
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dear the dedcs of fhe aoenmulating Ingga^. At length the principal part was deposited 
in the capadovs hold, except each smidl packages as could be stowed for a few days in 
wioas portions of the deck without impeding the working of the ship. The wind con- 
tiinied blowing moderately out to sea, and notice was sent to the passengers who were 
Dot already on board that the vessel would weigh anchor before night&ll. The Tower 
of Babel with its thousands of astonished workmen, speaking, in unknown tongues, is no 
inapt illustration of the hubbub and distraction taking place on the decks of an outward 
boond Teasel on the eve of departure. When first you step on board and are engaged in 
Nanning the hots of your feUow voyagers, and the number of boxes and barrels pUed in 
heaps wondering where they can all be accommodated, a huge block comes thundering 
from aloft, witlidn an inch of your nose, causing you to spring back in affright at your 
seeming narrow escape from destruction; now a barrel of biscuit jambs you up against 
the bulwarks inflicting sad punishment^ on your tender corns, until a lurch of the ship 
sends it driving in an opposite direction; then possibly, as you stand musing on your fate 
in being separated from friends dear to your heart who have just taken a last affectionate 
farewell, a bristly grunter who has broken quarantine and is trying to escape from the 
grasp of a joUy tar who follows him close, dodges between your legs, destroying your 
eqa^briom and compelling you to measure your length along the hard planks, while 
many a rough joke and hearty laugh are made at your expense. 'Tis folly to frown and 
look big, every dog has his d&jf and the gallant but unmannerly fellows who are enjoy- 
ing your mishap, are now having theirs. Pocket your mortification and shew your 
indifference by joining in the laugh, add to this a stiff glass of grog some cold night or 
an inch of the fragrant weed, and you will find them ready to obey your slightest wish 
and swear, through everything that *' your honour " is one of the right sort. Our vessel 
was freighted with a living cargo, two companies of the Royal Artillery marched down 
vithaband plasring their liveliest tunes, followed by the usual compliment of women 
and children. The cabin was also fully engaged, but these passengers came straggHng 
inasthongh wind and tide were completely at their own disposal. That delays are 
<iingeroa8 has long been proverbial, and so a gentieman found by that best of all teachers, 
eiperience. Doubting the correctness of the captain's intimation in the morning he 
remained on shore willing to protract his stay to the latest moment, but not heeding a 
second noessage the captain's patience would hold out no longer, so with a word tiie 
vindhus spun round, the anchor gradually rose with a-yo-heave-ho, the canvass was spread 
to the wind, and we inperceptibly glided from the shore. Our dallying friend found to 
his consternation that tiie captain was a man of his word, and with difficulty engaged a 
small fishing smack to endeavour to overtake us, but we had coasted a goodly number 
of bng sea miles before he succeeded in running alongside. 

However humble the home of the cottager may be ; however deficient in conven- 
ience and comfort, it is still vastly superior to the accomodation afforded to the soldier 
or emigrant leaving his native land. Strange and bewildering as are the proceedings 
&boye deck to the novice, they are far overshadowed below. Privacy, solitude and quiet 
ire things not to be thought of. A space wherein a tall man must bend his head, sur- 
roonded on all sides by broad shelves called sleeping berths in close proximity to each 
other, covered by a roof whereon an eternal racket and din takes place, while beneath 
yawns a dark and treacherous abyss in which putrid waters congregate and send forth 
their obnoxious exhalations. Into this space are crowded as many human beings as it will 
bold, with the general intermixture of tongues and nations — the rich brogue of the son 
of the Emerald Isle — the broad burr of the man from the North Countrie — the mellifiu* 
ons twang of those who are leaving the hills and the heather, the banks and braes o'bonny 
Scotland — each contending for the beat berth, the best situation, where all are indif- 
ferent. To this join the faint hearted whisper or shrill treble of some daughter of Eve 
who follows her wandering swain to share his weal or woe in the ups and downs of life, 
and we have a scene at once bewildering and repugnant to the feelings of those, who 
iM)w for the first time cross the ocean's broad track. Still as the noise is gradually 
snbsiding the ship careers along with alight and steady breeze stretehing her canvass, 
and the low shores and lofty inland mountains of ould Ireland fade from the view, the 
%hest ridges appearing no larger than molehills jutting above the edge of the horizon. 
Hie bright foam dashed against her gallant bows as she walked through the long waves like 
a thing of life, leaving a long train of dead water in her wake, soon however absorbed in 
the ToUiDg wavw tiiatloUoi^ onr course. Night came welrame as the sun oCsammer. 
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PMMngeri and crew fatigae4 with the day's exertioni tmujuiUy laid tiMonaelfea down to 
court refreshing sleep, aiiid despite the novelty of hertb and hammock soon dropped 
into slambering silence. A few remained upon deck, kept there by duty to assist in 
worlpng the ship, and watch the aspect of the heavens to guard against the oonaequences 
of a sudden squall. Can we wonder that the mariner is so prone to superstition? 
What phantasies may not occupy his busy brain in the long hours of the midnight watch! 
What strange and vivid thoughts — thoughts of the wondrous productions of the Creator 
may not fiU his mind as he gazes on the star-lit heavens, or leans musingly over the 
bulwarks endeavouring to explore the hidden treasures of the deep. And then those 
interminable yams of impossible adventures mingled with superstitious lore of which he 
is the repository, forbid that he should emancipate himself from its thraldom. Subject 
to the greatest extremes he invariably acts from the impulse of the moment, and plunges 
into danger and joviality with the same boisterous carelessness and sang froid. One 
mbment we see him seated with two or three shipmates listening attentively to some 
marvellous tale of Afric's burning shores or Greenland's frigid xone, while the ship 
scuds along before the breeze; the next all is uproar and destruction, a hurricane hat 
caught the ship, rending her sails into tatters, the waves make awfiilbreachesover her as she 
flounders and struggles in the trough of the sea, and the poor seamen are washed away, 
their last despairuig shriek dying unheeded on the blast,. or only striking dismay into 
the hearts of the survivors, who long for the cheerful light of day.to restore their confi- 
dence and dissipate the sad<)ened gloom of grief from their countenance. Sea voyages 
resemble each other so closely in their general outlines and have been so often described 
that there is scarce room to advance anything with which a moderate reader niight not 
allege that he was already acquainted. Yet it is reasonable to suppose that there are 
some whoseyears oravocationshave not allowed them opportunitiesto make the sameboast, 
and as it is proper that these should taste somewhat of salt water and be able to appre- 
ciate the penis of the deep I am emboldened to proceed with my story. 

We experienced a succession of fine open days with steady brisk winds for about i 
week, and got clear of the Channel, without encountering its dangerous short seas whicb 
are so much more destructive to life and property than the longer rise cmd swell of the 
ocean, where the vessel has room to tack or run before the wind. The most timhi aiui 
squeamish among us could not help thinking that the perils of a sea-going life were 
more exaggerated than real, and we began to congratulate each other on our superior 
good fortune, hoping to reach the welcome shores of the new world before Neptune roused 
himself from his sleep of peace. Now and then however an old hand would damp oar 
sunny expectations by prophetically whispering, **ay mon don't be in a hurry, we'll no 
gang along this gate for far without a bitp' a squall; then y'ell see wha's the braw sailor 
laddies so fu'o' coorage. May-be y'ell no jist like the cast o' his countenance when ye 
see 't." True enough, true as the, predictions of any sage were these monitions in fulfil* 
ment. The sky over which not a cloud had flitted since we left the coast of Irelaod 
became overcast and threatening, the wind sw^t along in fitful hollow gusts, moaning 
and whistling among the shrouds and ratlines, heaving the sea into long and angry wafes 
which increased in size and force with every pasting breeze. Our ship gallantly sped on 
her way, maintaining a tolerable equilibrium, but occasionally pitched forward, dashing 
through the rising waves in seeming anger at the prospect around. The stormy petrel, 
or in seafaring phrase Mother Carey's chickens skimmed here and there on the top of the 
waves; sometimes near enough to feel the spray that rebounded from our bows, at others 
j;liding away in mockery of the Leviathan who must abide the fury of the elements. As 
the gale increased the captain took his post on deck quickening the movements of the 
sailors, who instinctively feeling the necessity foi exertion, became at once active and ex- 
pert. Every portable article above deck was removed or secured, the caboose or cooking 
house was firmly lashed down, and the fires extinguished ; the guns received an extra half 
hitch, and the port holes were closed, for all expected and nuiny dreaded the approaching 
tempest. Aloft everything was a-tant-o, sailsclosely furled and ropcssecured ; indeed there 
was little choice, ^ wind having increased to such a height that we could carry bi^t one ssil 
besides her jibs, and that was almost too much for her to bear. Between decks all was con- 
fusion and despair. The jerking and rolling of the ship, now backwards, now forvanis, 
now on either side, the horrible din on deck as the sailors ran to and fro in haste, with the 
dose and confined state of the atmosphere produced its neverfailing effect onthecoopedap 
ipedmena of hununity, and the sympathetic influenoes of sea siskncM qpread from one to 
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iHfjmitiitiiigboth mind and body. The roaring of a steam engine when letting off ita 

mf&Hon steam is as nothing compared to the roar of the wind in a sea storm, and when 

As hfs wares rise high orer the level of the deck encompassing the Tcssel on every sidOy 

iMdy to swallow her np in their frowning majesty and power, it is a scene terrific anl 

aUime, thongh calculated to make the stoutest heart quail. The wares dashed over 

u, ddnging the decks with a mass of water which swept every thing before it, and would 

kfe etPried the sailors away in its course had they not lashed themselves to the rigging. 

Hw hatches were well battened down with canvass nailed over to prevent the ingress of 

tk briny fluid to those below, who were in a sufficiently miserable plight as it waf , 

wkfaoat being subject to this gratuitous shower bath. A perfect hurricane was blowing 

lid the ship strained and laboured so much that our only sail was ordered in with the 

■teation of easing her. The ropes were slackened, the sail flapped once, the next second 

fk wind (»ught it with redoubled force and rent it into fifty fragments, causing a 

npoit like the sound of a cannon. We were now at the mercy of the waves, havinr 

My a jib sail which sufficed to make the ship an«wer to the helm, and thus we remained 

kt ttno long days and nights, the hurricane blowing without intermission. About the 

doie of the third night, ii\ the midst of what appeared the mingling of the elements, 

ebos was established, for what with the heavy rain, the wind, and the plunging sea 

ketkiag over our devoted vessel it was impossible to distinguish one from the other ; a 

tnnwndons crash was heard, followed on the instant by a loud report. The ship stikg- 

pni for a moment like a man overwhelmed with sudden news, a ripping, grating ominouf 

MBid sneceeded and the mizen mast fell over to leeward. Simultaneously an unearthly 

Ariek, a yell of pent up anguish, a concentrated cry of horror burst from the lower 

kA loudler than the angry roar of the elements. Mortal souls in agony calling upon 

inr Maker to rescue them firom a watery grave. The pangs of death got hold upon 

te, the strong man was bowed down to the dust, weeping females dropped into 

l^lkrieal unconsciousness, and those prayed then whose lips had never uttered a prayer 

! first they left their feither's hearth. I can never forget that moment. A hundred 

of imploring energy exploded in that one great call for protection, saiisty, 

'* Pass along the hatchets. Clear away the deck. Quick there!" bawled forth the 

Collin through his speaking trumpet, with stentorian lungs. ** Cut loose the rigging. 

Oitinth your knives. Be smart, forward there I say, or the ship will be stove in." 

Bl idmonition to alacrity was little needed. Almost before the speaking trumpet had 

tMfaed his lips two of the men had cast themselves loose from their lashmgs, and dart* 

■gbdow for the hatchets, returned running under cover of the bulwarks to the spot 

there the mast was hanging nearly over the ship's side, and with two or three blows had 

kvered the larger ropei. Others cut away the smaller lines, and in a brief space the 

kndten maat drifted clear of the ship. It was a service of imminent danger but fortn- 

iMy no casualty occurred. Freed of this emcumbrance the vessel quickly righted 

hndf and came up with the next billow with a spring that made every timber creak and 

Ma, but proved that she was perfectly seaworthy. Having happily averted die 

Wiitrophe of being foundered, by the mast clogging the motions of the vessel, or by 

ftuapittg a hole in her side, the captain could do nothing further for her safety than 

|iMean extra hand at the helm to keep her from swinging round and meeting the wavet 

vifli her broadside. Uncertain as to the real situation of the vessel, wavering between 

kpe and dread, the unfortunate passengers bewailed their lot in the most abject terms t 

ftnuy sat on every countenance^ in anticipation of the worst. Could they have seen 

fheotent of the danger or have been forced to assist in remedying the damage, it would 

We given occupation and consequently solace to their minds, but shut down in that 

Misorae hole, enduring all the agonies of supense, it was no wonder their fortitude sunk 

ttdsr tile trial. Memory ! how thou crowdest thy thousand reminiscences of home, of 

vtors botii of omission and commission, of feeling long since forgotten, upon the stricken 

Wrt at such times as these; and lovest to mock the ambition, the pursuit of gain, nay 

*<tn kve — holy love — the offspring of heaven, which has tempted the wanderer firom 

f^home of his childhood to seek his idol in a stranger land. With the near approach 

of jjeith how ready the summing up of numberless matters hitherto consigned to darkeet 

<)fc^Mon! For the sterner mind of man these perils are startling, but for the tender 

Mldj eHcate female fhey are absolutely overwhelming; it is too much for their senntive 

^'^^ to encounter: their place is not on thb stormy oeean, it is to give gaiety to ibe 

^*^i ^kKrAflnem to the country, hi^ineat to the bri^t fireridei of tiieir aetifo Ind. 
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The females on board our vessel were in a sad condition, half dead with apprehendon 
and sickness of heart, without the slightest means of consolation or coinfort in their 
reach. The steward went upon deck and retomed with assurances of safety, but neither 
his word nor that of the captam could reassure their nunds and remove their uneasiness. 
The gale lasted for twelve hours after the mast went by the board, by which time it was 

^ evident its fiiry was exhausted, gradually subsiding into low suUen moans, leaving a long 
heavy swell upon . the ocean which lasted for several days. As soon as possible the 
hatches were thrown open and the imprisoned passengers gladly looked out on the face 
of day once more. A few came upon deck where the crew had already fixed a sort of 
jury mast to supply the place of the missing one, and were busy bending the ropes and 
lines to make it serviceable, so tl^t the ship did not appear so much out of her usual 
trim as they were led to expect. Happy were they all to shew their pale faces in the 
open light of day and feel the cool breeze fan their throbbing temples after so long a 
confinement in tiie unwholesome atmosphere between decks. The fires were quickly 
lighted under the coppers and a strong brew of tea served round to cheer their drooping 

' frames, and it proved a most acceptable beverage after the hard biscuit an4 not over nice 
water which had been their sole subsistence during the continuance of the gale. A 
few days set matters in their usual train again, cheerfulness* resumed her sway among 
all parties, yet it was observeable that even in tiieir most elated moments furtive glances 
were cast around in inward apprehension of another storm. The prognostics of the 
weather became a standing topic of conversation, for the memory of their late disaster 
remained vivid on their minds, but the sun broke forth day by day and restored their confi- 
dence and hilarity. Dancing, flute playing, and a variety of simple amusements suf- 
ficed to break the mouotony of our life and wile away the long hours of the afternoon. 
As we approached jthe banks of Newfoundland shoals of porpoises gambolled around as, 
affording much amusement at their clumsy antics, and not less at the attempto ef some 
of the seamen, to strike them with thjB harpoon. When one was caught he was hauled on 
board by a crowd of willing hands, and after undergoing a general examination wu 
thrown into his native element to become the prey of those smaller fry he had hitherto been 
the enemy of. Here also we first caught a glimpse of that voracious Jfcyrant the shark, 
as weU as, of the grampus, a small species of whale ; the former favoured us with his com- 
pany the greater portion of our voyage, calmly resisting all our attempts to capture him 
with a baited hook. Strange birds occasionally perched upon the top rigging or sailed 
knajestically by, out of reach of a gun shot. . . But the most exciting occasion of the time 
was the preparation for cod-fishing, millions of which tenant these seas at certain por- 
tions of the year. We had good success in the sport, and caught more than sufficient 
for the consumption of all on board while it could be kept fresh. An attempt wasmade 
to dry a quantity so as to prolong the luxury, but with indifferent success, for it soon 
tainted and we had to resume our wonted fare of tough junk. Soon after we had paned 
by the fisheries one of those events occurred which so forcibly remind us of our mortality. 
An epidemic had broken out amongst the children and had brought "several to the last 
stage of existence, in which they lingered for several days. An adult had also been 
attacked, and from sonae peculiarity of consitntion was unable to bear np against the 
jdisease which attacked him in all its virulence, and quickly numbered him with the dead. 
The last sad offices had to be promptly performed to his remains, for the sake of the living, 
and his body was consigned to the deep with the usual touching solemnities. ^A foneral 
on land is of an impressive character, . but a simular occurrence at sea is inecpressibly 
affecting. The mustered crew dressed with unusul neatness, the passengers ranged aronnd 
in perfect stillness gazing upon the breathless day enveloped in his hammock shotted at 
the ifeet, the deep tones of the captain as he slowly enunciates the service for the dead, 
with the final splash into the water, and the corpse slowly meandering its way to the 
bottom, tell upon the heart, giving birth to devotional and melancholy reflections* 
Before, we concluded our voyage we had to witness eight of these mementos of our end, 
such being the number of victims who were cut off in their infancy. In about six veekf 
from the time we bade adieu to Ireland we could just distinguish the outlines of the Isle 
of Newfoundland, but it was only a glance as we went sailing by, yet even that distant 
prospect of terra'ferma was refreshing after a prolonged confinement on board a ship* 
Evidences of our proximity to the American Continent became frequent, in the unmense 
quantities of sea weed which floated pastf as well as in the appearance of certain biroj 
which inyariably welcome the voyager to his destination. Small islands seemed here sod 
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tkn to rise out of the sea like an oasis in the desert, and we more frequently spoke to 
<hijM IiOBiewBrd bound, gladly availing ourselves of the opportunity to forward letters 
toon* distant and anxious friends. We were now fairly in the gulph of St. Lawrence, 
with lig;ht three quarter winds which rapidly bore us onward to the wished-for shore. 
To our dismay a thick fog arose and obscured every object; indeed it was difficult to 
dineni your nearest neighbour on deck except by his voice, and so our joyful antidpa- 
tioBs in watching for land were dashed with alloy even when the object seemed within 
oir grasp. Thus it ever is in this terrestrial nrorld, our happiness is seldom complete 
vim we obtain our every wish. The fog continued with varying intensity, completely 
MiBiiig the light winds which occasionally played about us, unable to dissipate the hasy 
lurt that frequently sent us below penetrated with wet. It had well nigh cost us dear, 
od we but by a miracle escaped-an alarming collision which would probably have ter- 
UBsted in our destruction. The look-out man was at his post perched on the bowsprit, 
leering through the surrounding gloom to give timely notice to the helmsman of the 
fiproadi of another vessel, but from some unexplained cause a huge hulk rose unheeded 
'rom the mist, and passed across our bows so close that a man might have sprang from 
me vessel into the other with tolerable ease. The lights on board were seen for a 
BOBient and then lost entirely; our unexpected appearance caused them as much amase- 
neut as we experienced at their presence. Many others bore down upon us and came 
sithin hail before they altered their course, but as the mist dispersed we escaped the 
ponibility of a colUsion, and feasted our eyes on the land discovered by the genius and 
BBtttprise of Columbus. A stiff land-breeze completely dispelled the fog, and we caught 
tUrd's eye view of the heights of Quebec where the gallan Wolfe fell in victorious strUfe. 

** Hurrah, boys for laud and liberty — no more salt junk, tough beef, hard biscuit. 
Indimeat. fresh bread, fresh water, fresh faces, fresh everything," shouted out an old 
laiBsnlar hero in the exuberance of his delight. 

«<Sure an' I'm dying for a taste of the backey. I hav'nt lit me pipe this tin days, 
hi luck to it for say thravelling. They say its mortial chape,'' chined in another 
vhoee strong accent betokened the place of his birth. 

Whatever thoughts might reign paramount in their minds, unfeigned joy was 
apparent in every fiaice, and they dwelt with minute accuracy on the distinguishing 
wires of the coast they were steadily passing. Clustered upon deck like a s^arm of 
lien, qyriously scanning the country that was to be their home and resting-place for 
jMnyet unborn, a tedious and comfortless voyage nearly at an end, can we wonder if 
tiiey looked forward into the vista of years with elated hope and pleasurable emotion, 
^ that the swelling heart found utterance in the silent tear. Unconsciously many had 
looked for the last time on the old familiar faces of childhood, and were destined to 
jatie their bones far from their kindred and country. Fortunately for mankind the 
iirtpntions of Providence are inscrutable and altogether past their finding out. 

The approach to Quebec presents a truly novel appearance. The high ramparts 
of the garrison bristle with guns and command a large extent of beach. The tall 
ffuant looking buildings of the town rise one above the other from the verge of the 
viter to the highest point of the steep hill not occupied by military defences. The 
Bomb-proof garrison and magazines tell of desperate deeds of strife in which British 
vdoor and heroism have ever stood foremost. The broad St. Lawrence here mixes its 
dev stream with the periodical influx of the sea, and stretches into a width capable of 
■oeomodating a whole fleet. We cast anchor a short distance below the City in com- 
ptty with some men of war and other large vessels, and were surprised to find in a 
fcw hours that the water was receding, ultimately leaving us stranded on our side 
ciabedded in a thick 'stratum of mud. When the tide is up vessels of the largest ton- 
ttge may sail close under the City and discharge their cargos, but when the tide has 
^i>bed an active man may cross to the opposite shore without having to swim more than 
* few yards midway in the channel. The following morning found us up and stirring, 
^in preparations for disembarking; hurry and bustle was the order of the day. A 
fsw hours were suffipient to effect this purpose and we stept into a large batteaux with 
iHianierable small packages, leaving the heavy luggage to be discharged in due course of 
^* A few strokes of the oars and the boat touched the shore, one spring and we are 
<A the strand pressing our parent earth after a two month's sojourn on ship-board, with 
^ a plank between ourselves and the surly waves. Emotions crowd fast upon the 
"tvt, yet this is no time to indulge them^ for even as we set foot on the shore the 
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noeeaiitiiM of life demand our instant attention, and we difpeneia little groapa to og 
a temporary residence. Our Toyage was now happily oonclvdad, bat aene weeks eiap 
before we could divest oursdves of the sensation that the streets were swsying up j 
down with the influence of the sea, or sleep a night without hearing the mwts ttai 
and the ropes rattle, so strongly had habit impressed our imaginations with theiUus 
motion. Thus we became denizens of a vast continent, peopled with men of our o 
blood and lineage with whom we speedily formed new connections, insensibly imbibi 
their feelings and prejudices, and though their manners and customs differed in du 
material points from those of the old country, yet not so mudi as to present our soa 
trymen fW>m assimilating to their standard of life, and in many instances pooordiog 
the prefiwence. May the ruthless hand of war long be withheld from (Jiose fair nglM 
and peace and prosperty reign triumphant, adding to their store of happtneis and wMlt 

JAMES PENNOCK. 
Barl Pon^et Lodgt, Northampton DUtrici, 



THE SORROW OF lANTHE. 

nU>M A M. 8. DRAMA. 
BY MRS. £. S. CRAVEN OptSBN. 

He loTed me once. 
In my youth's prime, and I look'd coldly on 
His heart's enamotir'd worship, and his gaxe 
Of passionate idolatry had such 
Return as alabaster might bestow, 
The marble coldness of a sculptored maid. 
Years have gone by, the treasures of my lifiB 
Lie were my hopes were wreck'd, and he lives on, 
But loves no more ! and in those simple words, 
"He loves no more," is centred such, despair 
As a lifie's agony ma/ not express. 
But must endure. Helena, gentle maid. 
Cast not away such love; thou shalt not find 
A dearer treasure in the jewelled East 
Than the true passion of a faithftil heart. 
Oh, weariness of life, when love no more 
Casts roses on our path, or sadder still 
The spirit's loneliness in sorrow's hour, 
With no fond watcher, no consoler near, 
No plighted heart whose shelter is thine own, 
Folding the dove's wing o'er the troubled soul. 
Weep not for me — I wrought my doom, laid feel 
How just the penance, yet the thorns have pierced 
Deeply and long. Oh, must I still despair! 
Sweet Helen, hide not in thy heart of hearts 
A sorrow like lanthe's. 
Lmdt, 
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A LBGEND OP MANCHESTER. 

BT JOHK HEWITT. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Kot all th« skill of fenefnff Flranee, cowardly bravo. 
Shall shield tbia flash of lirhtning from thine eyes. 

Of.D Play. 

As Lord de la Wsfre entered the market place, thoaiands of voices greeted him ; 

and pouring forth from alT quarters, the adherents of his house thronged anmnd their 

lord. Shoot on shont rent the air, and load blessings were prononned on the heaii^of 

the De la Warre. On a noble steed richly caparisoned, the De la Warre slowly adTancad 

towards the dwelling of the boroughreeye. Before him was borne the proud banner of 

his house; and attendant on his will five hundred of the most faithful of his followers of 

Eccles and Prestwyche, thronged after thei» lord, their bright spears glancing through 

the mist of the dark November morning. The noble peer to whom this pomp and 

homage was rendered, was in truth well fitted to sustain his high dignity. He was a 

manof a proud, though gentle disposition, with a countenance on which honour and 

nobleness sat enshrined ; and with a bearing such as well became the mighty lord of 

Manchester. It was somewhat singular to mark the deportment of the boroughreeve, 

of De Chadderton, and of Richard Trerallion, as the De la Warre approached the place 

where tiiey stood. The reere bent lowly and humbly before his mighty lord, with a 

glance of the most proftrand respect. Edmund de Chadderton stood erect, with the 

ease and dignity which became his high birth ; yet he was somewhat touched by the presence 

of ^ iather of the Lady Sybilla. Richard Trerallion heeded not the Lord of Msncheater 

nor the pomp -by which he was surrounded. His eye was bent on Reginald West, who rods 

hyhis uncles's side; and strange and impassioned feelings seemed to arise in his breast 

at the presence of the destined murderer. For a moment he clutched his sword, whilst 

ins countenance assumed an ashy paleness : but recovering himself, he murmured, 

"Away, away, the time ia ndt yet come." He then strove to assume an appearanoe of 

dhnness, but his phrenzied eye, and • trembling frame betokened that all witiun was 

stormy as the troubled waves of the ocean. 

The De la Warre and his party dismounted from their steeds, and stood brforo ths 
dwelling of the boroughreeve. Edmund de Chadderton advanced and gracefully saluted 
the ihthisr of his love. ** Noble De la Warre," he exclaimed, '* it much rejoioeth ms 
thus to encbunter thee at this moment. I come charged with missives from the queen's 
oouicil, empowering thee to command the levies in Lancashire ; as certain information 
has beoi obtained ^at the recusants in the northern counties are about to rise in rebel- 
Hob." Gkeat was the effect produced by these words on the De la Warre. For a time 
he glanced around with a stem look, and many were there who quailed beneath it. Ths 
gaze of tite baron for a moment rested on Reginald West, but calm and indifferent 
was the air and demeanour of the youth ; nor could the strictest observer discover in his 
countenance the deep designs he meditated. At lengthy in a voice of diunder, the De-la 
Warre exclaimed, *' By heayen! it much moves me what thou sayest, right noble JDe 
Chadderton. If indeed the queoi's council have learned the truth touching these matters, 
it well behoves us to be stirnng in our defence. Vassals of Manchester," he continued 
" I warn ye that if there be any amongst ye who meditate joining in this rebellion, ye 
had better for your lives and the lives of your children repent yourselves of your inten- 
tions ; for assuredly with the strong arm, the sharp weapon, and the burning brand will 
I visit those who dare to lift the spear against the queen and the De la Warre. Away^ 
away to your homes, and ponder well tlM words I have spoken." 

The inhabitants of Manchester slowly dispersed with looks of imger, and defiance 
impressed on their countenances ; baleful were the glances they cast upon the De la Warre, 
and many were there amongst them who clutched their weapons, as if anticipating the 
moment when they should meet in mortal strife with their lord* At length they had all 
departed from the market plaoe ; and of ail the mrowd who, with joyful voices and hollow 
bearts hailed the De la Warre, not a sinele person remained. 

"Thou Beest, De Chadderton" said the baron, "How truly my vassals of Manches- 
ter love their lord. Were it not fbr these my fkithfal fbUowers of Eccles and Prest- 
wyche, brief would be the existence of mine house. Curse on the varlets who thus kud 
me in my presence^ and sharpen tiie we&pon against me, ih the hour of MUtiide and 
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darkness. But thou, my faithful Edward/' he continued, addressing the reeve, "Th^^ 
mj delegated ruler oyer the base churls of Manchester; tell me, whence arose the br^^ 
I witnessed as I entered the market place? God of heaven! it seems as if the rebellion 
of this devoted town, were in truth resolved to pull down the red destruction on t^eir 
heads ! the arm of the avenger shall yet rest heavily upon them, and fearful will be the 
account they must render to the house of De la Warre!" 

The baron paused, and the reeve, lowly bending, now addressed him — "Ofatmtfa, 
mine honoured lord, it much grieves me that these brawls should thus disturb the peace 
of Manchester. Marry, were it not that mine arm is somewhat of the strongest, I 
shopld soon be spitted on a sword, for the knaves care no more for mine office tluuitliejr 
care for an Apple John. Bat touching the present matter, this varlet of mine can best 
explain it.*' 

The attention of all was now directed to Richard TrevaUion, who stood gazing on 
Reginald West with looks of mingled scorn, hatred, and defiance. Reginald West 
returned these looks with a glance of the most supreme contempt, and with an air of the 
most perfect indifference. To the demand of the baron, as to the cause of the late tfiny, 
Richard TrevaUion calmly answered — 

** Most dread lord, thou hadst better enquire of thy nephew, for methinks he can 
best explain why tlie idolators of Manchester talk thus loudly as to his becoming the lord 
of Manchester. De la Warre, there is now danger abroad, and I warn thee, mark well 
the recusant Reginald West, for he hath even now a strong party inf the town, and speedilji 
if thou restrainest him not, will he work thy destruction, and the ruin of thifie house." 
• ''Now, by mine honour, varlet,'' returned Reginald West, with the greatest com- 
posure, *• Were it not for thy base birth, I would, with my rapier mark liar in thy throat! 
tush, thou art beneath my notice, else thou should render thy life as the forfeit of thy 
monstrous falsehood." 

** Liar in thy teeth \ Reginald West," cried TrevaUion, sheathing his sword, " CnnH 
be on thee, miserable slanderer, thou darest not for thy soul bare thy weapon and meet 
me in mortal combat. Away, liar! coward! unmanly villain!" Reginald West instantly 
unsheathed his sword, and they closed in combat. After a* few parries, by a dexterous ' 
movement, TrevaUion struck the weapon from his adversary's hand, and hurled him to 
the earth . * ' For her who loves theCt and whom / love," shouted TrevaUion, as he raised 
his sword to plunge it into the bosom of Reginald West, but his arm was arrested by the 
powerful grasp of the reeve, and the spears of the baron's foUowers closed aronod 
Reginald. 

"Away, away, foolish boy," whispered the reeve to TrevalUon, or thoumayestrae 
thy exploit." 

"I will not depart," cried TrevaUion, "And I call upon the De la Warre to rigW 
me, touching this matter." j 

" Richard TrevalUon," said the baron, "Thou needest not fear that the De la Warre ; 
will wrong thee. Present thyself on the morrow at the Castle of Manchester, and if 
thou provest thy assertions, Reginald West shaU become aUen to my house and heart; 
but if thou doest not, terrible wUlbethe vengeance I wiU inflict on the slanderer of mT 
nephew." 

"In the hand of heaven let the issue be," repUed TrevaUion. " Noble De la Warre, 
on the morrow I will attend thy bidding." 

"And now, De Chadderton, I trust thouwUt accompany us to the Castle of MiO' 
Chester," said the baron, " For much wUl it rejoice SybiUa to behold the friend tf^ 
companion of her early years." 

The baron's party left the market place, and proceeded towards the Castle of M>D' 
Chester — ^Reginald West preserving throughout a disdainful sUence. 

: CHAPTER V. 

** Aye, she doth love most hopelessly, for he 

No more regards her than he doth the stars." —Oid Plat. 

In a small, antique apartment in the Castle of Manchester, adom^ witii ^ 
tapestry hanging, curiously stained* windows, and massy gothic carving, stood the I^ 
SybUla West. She was a female of a smaU, but exquisitely moulded form; with* 



Ught blue «ye, pale golden ringlets, and a cheek where the faint blush of crimson stro*" 
with dazzling whiteness for the mastery. Her's was the look of innbcenoe ao^ J^' 



with dazzling whiteness for the mastery 
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mingled with the piftver, fliough not leiB lovely glances of opening womanhood. At the 
time Bhe is introdnoed to the reader ahe was playfullr conversing with a female, whose 
beaaty more than equalled her own. In tmth Edith Swaynson was too levelj. The 
dark eye rolling in liquid Instre, the massy curls of raven hair falling in rich proftision 
over the neck and bosom — the dark glowing cheek, and the graoefol form and step of 
transcendent loveliness, were her's, the fairest of earth's daughters. Yet, in the eye of 
Edith Swaynson, there reigned a troubled glory, for her's were not the free glances of 
nnsabdued beauty, but those of the restless and stormy bosom. 

Hie Lady Sybilla was standing in the middle of the apartment, pointing with an 
arch look at Edith Swaynson, who leaned in the window niche, with one hand pressing 
her bosom and the other supporting her fair cheek. 

''Holy Saint Sybil, my good patroness, defend me from the look thou wearest," 
said the Lady Sybilla laugUngly. " Of a tmth thou art wondrous grave, most melan- 
efaoly Edith! Now out upon my foolish tongue," she continued, as if recollecting 
benelf. '*If my recusant hating father were present to hear the name of Holy Saint 
Sybil trolled from my tongue, it were strange if he did not sorely misuse his dutiful 
dnigbter." 

"A truce to thy raillery most noble Lady," replied Edith, ''Methinks thou little 
reckest of thy true love De Chadderton when thou art thus merry, though his rivals 
Reg;inald West, sojourns here." 

The countenance of the Lady Sybilla changed. Her look of playfulness assumed 
that of woman's stem determination. Proudly pressing her bosom, she raised her lovely 
bead, and in a calm, slow voice exclaimed : — 

"Thinkest thou Edith I reck little of Edmtmd de Chadderton ? I tell thee, foolish 
me, I will never become another's bride! Not the arts of Reginald West, nor the 
power of my father shall make me false to him I love. The name of De Chadderton is 
nighty in the land, and he, and his armed vassals, will protect the daughter of the De 
h Wane in her hour of peril. Never, never will I become the bride of Reginald West ! ' ' 

For a moment after the Lady SybUla had ceased, Edith Swaynson stood as if still 
listening to the sound which to her were messengers of hope. A wild gleam of unutter- 
able deUght passed over her countenance, as she gazed in her beauty, on the daughter of 
the De la Warre; then rushing forward she knelt before the Lady Sybilla, and bathing 
her bands with kisses, murmured "Blessings be upon thee, noble Lady, for thou hast 
given unto me life and hope. Oh dearly, dearly do I love Reginald West, fearfully, 
madly, do I love Aim, the ruler of Edith Swaynson's destiny." 

''Hush, thou foolish prattler," said the Lady Sybilla, gently raising her, "Methinks 
thou needest not kneel to me, because I love not he whom thou regardest. But beware, 
my gentle Edith," she continued, " For I trow the love thou bearest my cousin may 
work thine own destruction, shouldest thou thus proclaim thy feelings unto him. Much 
do I fear, that Reginald West is no honourer of womaa's purity." 

"Lady," replied Edith, proudly, whilst her dark eye flashed in its splendour and 
ber fair white bosom heaved convulsively, "Lady, the pride of my heart is greater than 
my love. Thinkest thou I cannot wear the garb of indifference in the present of him 
I honour? If the dark water, or the burning poison be my portion, I will never, never 
nte to Reginald West. In the depths of my own heart will I bury my mighty love, 
never to be breathed, save in the fitting hour. And thou the friend, the noble friend of 
^ lowly Edith Swaynson, wilt still bear towards me the same kind aspect ever 
wore?"— 

"Tush, thou needest not thus speak fair Edith," exclaimed the Lady Sybilla, 
" Truly thou knowest I love thee, and much would it rejoice me to behold in thee the 
bride of my wayward cousin." 

A low tap at the door of the apartment arrested their attention. A few convulsive 
l^esvings of the bosom, a few wild glances of the eye, and Editii Swaynson stood calm, 
and collected. The Lady Sybilla advanced and admitted the intruder. Lowly and 
'cvereDtiy bending before the daughter of the De la Warre, the aged seneschal of the 
^tle of Manchester entered the apartment, bearing in his hand the staff of office. 

"Mine honoured Lady," said he "Thy noble father requests thy presence in the 
great hall, where the De Chadderton waits to greet the Lady Sybilla." A glance, a 
honied glance of unutterable joy beamed from the eyes of the Lady Sybilla, and then 
^th a proud though gentle motion^ she intimated her acquiescence in her fhtfaer's wish 
^ vassal bowed and retired. 
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^Now o«t upon my head gear," cried the La4y SybilU as ahe aorrefBd her Mi 
person in a maaiiyely fhinied mirror. '' MethiDka my gentle Edith, my tire-Taliaat nta 
somewhat awry on my forehead, and credit me not,'' she continued, ''If myrin|^«tB 
have ttsB same flow they were used to display." 

''Now indeed thou art somewhat touched" said Edith smiling, "Formetibiaka 
none but a love sick maiden would hare quarrelled, with so exquisite a tire-Taliant, and 
such gracefully flowing ringlets." 

" Nay, now thou art mocking," rq>lied the Lady Sybilla; with a gratified snnle, 
whi<^ proved her woman^s weakness. "But I tarry through this fdolish trifling." 
She slightly struck the gothie carving, and Instantly a number of female attendants 
entered the apartment. 

*' Now, my fiur damsels" she cried, " prepare to attend your lady to the Castle Hall, 
but first Madeline, do thou hand me my bracelets, my tifiany, my pendants, and mine 
ostrich feather-&n. For thou knowest," she continued, addressing Edith, " It would ill 
beseem the daughter of De la Warre to receive her father's guests, luiless she were decked 
in the bravery which becomes her noble station." 

The obsequious damsels adorned their mistress with the splendid jewels whidi she 
thus wore in honour of her station ; and after casting one gratified look 9t the mirror, the 
Xjady Sybilla left the apartment with a proud step, and a beating heart; attended by her 
train of damsels. 

Edith Swaynson remained alone in the solitude of her hopeless love, l^rrible 
were the emotions which agitated her lovely frame, as she hurriedly paced the apartment. 
" Aye, thou goest in the joy of thy loving heart to meet him who returns thine afieetions," 
she murmured, "Would that I were the daughter of some mighty noble, fur then 
Reginald West would sue, humbly sue, for the hand of the high bom Edith — but now 
he regards me not; and the daughter of the De la Warre and the princely domains of 
Mui^ster alone he prizes. Never, never can Edith Swaynson rqoiee as she hatii be- 
fore rejoiced, for her being is centred in him who regards her not." She flung hersdf 
upon a seat, and the tears fell fast upon her heaving bosom, and deep sobs borst in 
aa^ish from her hearts. She was roused from her grief by sounds proceeding Irom 
behind the gothie carving. A few moments of terror elapaedy a sliding pannel waa dis- 
plftoody and Richard TrevSllion entered the apartment. 

CHAPTER VI. 

** In. life's joxmg morning, wben the wing 
Of fancy's wild imagining: 
Drew fairy forms and visf ont brigfht. 
And purer than the blest starl^ht, 
I met thee, love, and thoa didst seem 
Some image of a holy dresmi." 

W. ROWLINSOW. 

Trevallion paused when he found himself in the presence of Edith Swayvaoa. Hi! 
soul seeflsed to have forsaken its mortal tenement, so nootionless did he appear. The 
maiden seemed no less astonished at the presence of her unlocked -for visitor. Har eheek 
waxed pale, and then flushed the deepest crimson, whilst her frame trembled, and bar 
•ye quailed beneatii the still bright glance of Treva^Uon. But lihese appeanmcoa on the 
part of either were short. The emotions of Edith Swaynspn seemed to subside, siod with 
a look of offended pride and outraged modesty she exclaimed, " Whence comes it, Richanl 
TrevalHon, that thou thus appearest as a spy in the castle of Manchester? Methhiks the 
daughter oi the reeve of Manchester chdms more from thee than this sudden and 
uncalled for intrusion on her privacy. 

The frame of TrevalUon shook convulsively, and tumultuous paasions aeemed to 
rage in his bosom. The sweat of anguish stood upon his brow, and the deep hesfinge 
of his breast were as the foaming billows of ocean. He approached Edith SwaTUSoa, 
and, placing Im hand upon her arm, which shrunk beneath the burning praasure, be 
exclaimed — 

" Lady, I come not to insult thee in thy privacy,, but to lay before thee the uncon- 
trollable emotions of a heart, in the deep throbbings gi which thou bearest away. I 
com^ not t9 titee in thine hour of retirement as a spy;, but as one who mustf sad viH 
pfo«lsiin ib9 Isarftd thoughts which bum within him. Lady," ho eontiiiiMd, whJiit 
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the Im| tear dropped from hiiphrensied eye, " I prty thee pardoa mine abnpiiiitnsioB 
ii thii BMtter; Imt tfaon art the decider of my fate, and from thee I reodretlieworflaof 
Bfe, or the withering confirmation of my fearful forebodinga." TreraUioa paoaed—- 
the deep throbbinga of hia heart aeemed to aubaide — the pale hue of death ancoeeded the 
training floah which had hitherto glowed on hia cheek — and hia whole bearing became 
calm and collected. ' ' Lady »' * he continued, ' * I come hither to apeak to thee of Ioto, not 
iDchas other men feel ; but of lore nuraed in aolitude and darkneaa, when I trod my natife 
hills a free denizen of earth/' The maiden ahrunk from hia graap, and falling upon a 
aeat, covered her fiace with her fair white handa. The teara glided through her alender 
flngen and fidl upon the head of Treralliony who had flung himaelf on hia kneea before 
her. 

" Trevallion, I muat not, cannot hear thee apeak of Ioto,'' murmured the weeping 
B£&, ** thou litde reokeat of mine heart when thou thuat woundeat it with worda of 
iffxtion to her who regardeth thee not." ** Lady, I do reck of thine heart,'' ezolaiflBed 
T^erallion, apringing upon hia feet. ** Lady," he repeated, in a YC»ce ao appalling 
that the maiden aprnng from her aeat, and wildly gazed upon him, whoae Tory^ being 
Itemed to change whilst he spoke. *' Lad^t I do reck qf /Atne heart, for tkou iopeit 
nother.** The maiden replied not, but sank again on the aeat, whilat the deep aoba 
which burst from her bosom proclaimed her aouFa anguish. ** Hear me," continued 
Trerallion, with a aoftened yoice which ill contrasted with the strange, wild glare of hia 
tje— " Hear me, Lady, for I will speak, though each word drops like blood from my 
heart In mine early youth, when the mountains of my natire Derbyahire were trodden 
hy me, a fearless boy, I oft times mused upon that love which waa aung of by the minatrela 
of car wild forest homes. In my day-dreams, when I slumbered upon the mountain'a 
htow, a form of beauty floated before me, and a voice of aweeteat melody aalnted mine 
(tf. In houra of darkness, when my spirit quailed, and the wearineaa of existence came 
ever me, that form, that voice, visited me in my loneliness, and east a apell of light over 
the dark workinga of my heart. I bleaaed the messenger of heaven, and fondly deemed 
Nne being of brighter world than our's loved the lowly Trevallion. Oh! I have walked 
ia glory on the mountain's side, and that bright one hath been with me; I have ahouted 
hi mine heart'a gladneaa, and. the voice I loved hath poured itatonea onthe wildbreegea, 
whilst I have hearkened to its melody. Methought I was happy, and ye^ the Tiaion of 
heanty was not always with me. Other beings visited mine heart's wildness, and told of 
the battle-field — of baimers, and apeara glancing in the light of victory — of armiea 
hailing me the conqueror of banded nations — of thrones awaiting my coming to mount 
^m, and to sway the destinies of mighty Empires. They have told me of wild breath- 
^ from my forest harp, which were listened to by a bright throng of the fair and the 
noble — of a laurel crown, which decked the brow of the mountain boy — of thedi)right 
gUnce of admiration and the soft murmur of applause, whilst I poured forth in song the 
oughty aspirations which burned within me. But that form, that voice visited me when 
th(^ visions had passed, and methought they were far, far dearer to me than the wild 
dreams of battle and minstreley" Trevallion paused, his voice trembled aa he pro- 
^^^ — after some moments of strong emotion — "Lady, I waa called hither, and I 
^>iae from the free mountains of Derbyshire — rejoicing in the wild dreama of my fiearleas 
^f*rt, I saw thee in the glory of thy beauty, and found in thee the being who bleaaed the 
^008 of the lone Trevtdlion. I heard thy voice — the voice which answered me on the 
B^OQntain side, and foundly deemed I was blessed for ever. But thou, lady, recked not> 
of adne heart's thrill as I gazed upon thee, and darkness came over my spmt — I have 
fived in thine eyes' bright splendour, though thou regarded not the wild, the wayward 
T^allioo; and I come now to hear from thee the destiny of him whom thou haat bound 
^ chains of withering anguish." 

Trevallion ceased, and stood as if the fearfulness of his coming doom had paralyzed 
f^^ faculty. His look changed not, nor did his eye glance, nor did the paleness of 
1^ look vary; whilst he awaited in fearful calmness the answer of Edith Swaynson. 
P^ maiden flung back her raven ringlets, and bared her fair face to the light of heaven, 
^he rose from her seat, and gazed for a moment on the fixed figure of the ha];)less 
Trerallion. Then came forth the words never to be repeated; the worda of death to the 
j^|ing heart. ''Trevallion thou knowest^ for thou haat spoken it. Idohve another. Not 
*"' ^ IVevaltion can the heart of Edith Swaynson beat ; and^ahe who thus prodaima 
^^ thee the worda of tmdi, dcttih it not in mockery of thme angoiidi, but m sorrow 
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for^tiiine heart's a^ny/' The maiden sunk again upon the seat and laiady oontun^;^ 
'* I praj thee Trevallion Idve me, I have spoken as thou desirest, and I am all unfi.^^ 
softain more of this heart-withering scene/' 

The feuailties of Trevallion seemed slowly to return, but the calm fixedness o^^ ^ 
features, and the strange wild glance of his eye still continued. He seemed to dweWi/^f 
a time on some dark thought, and then slowly approaclied the pannel. For a motaaeat 
he gazed fearfully on Edith Swaynson. A strange calm sound of *' Farewell Ladf'' 
burpt from his lips, and he disappeared through the pannel. 

We must now follow the Lady Sybilla, to the Castle Hall. It were needless to 
relate the lofty courtesies which passed between the daughter of the De la Warre, sod 
the noble De Chadderton; nor the glances of affection which passed between the lover and 
his mistress ; glances marked well by Reginald West who treasured the remembrance 
of them in his dark heart. The De la Warre had retired ere the Lady SybiUa entered 
the Hall, but he now returned, and addressing De Chadderton exclaimed — "Tlioo 
knowest De Chadderton that the Lords of Manchester were ever hospitable to their noble 
guests; and by mine honour it would ill beseem me if I did not honour mine ally in the 
matter of the levies of Lancashire. Thou must therefore tarry here until the morrow, 
and partake of the poor cheer of the De la Warre. In a few hours attend thou the 
banquet, and see whether our wine can equal that drank at the hall of De Chadderton. 
De Chadderton joyfully acceded to the baron's request; and Reginald West who had 
cidmly listened to De la Warre's announcement of the banquet — the banquet of deadi 
to the baron — now humbly requested a private audience of his uncle. — The De la Warre 
acceded, and they both left the hall. 

De Chadderton and his mistress, now left alone, were quickly engaged in (to tiiem) 
a very interesting conversation, during which they unconsciously strayed from the hall 
to a more retired apartment. It were fruitless to relate the vows of love which were 
plighted by De Chadderton, and received by the Lady Sybilla; or to notice theswert 
kiss of affection imprinted by the lover on the fair cheek of his mistress. Suffice it to ' 
observe that it was only by a summons to the Lady Sybilla to dress for the banquet, 
that the lovers were roused from their dreams of bliss. She obeyed, and another nuD- 
mons warned De Chadderton that the De la Warre awaited his presence in the great hall 
of the Castle. The banquet which sealed the destinies of the De la Warre was now 
prepared. 

ESD OP Chapter VI. 



• THE TRUE FRIEND. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

" I believe I am one of the best friends he has. But, if he dosen'tichange a gp^ 
deal, I shall have to cut his acquaintance," said a young man, named Ellis, pettisbly* 
He was speaking to a group of two or three persons. 

*• So shall I," was replied by one of the company " His manner, at times, is really 
insufferable" 

" What is there in Gordon's manner so very peculiar?" asked another of thegroup 
who had listened for some time in silence to sundry vague allegations against an ^^ 
friend. This individual's name was Carver. 

"Enough to make him a very unpleasant companion at tim[e*. Have yon erer 
differed in opinion with him?" 

•*Yes." 

" Didn't he insult you before you were done talking?" 

" No.". 

'* Can you say as much?" addressing another of the company. 

•* No." 

" How did he insult you?" asked Mr. Carver. * ^ ^ 

" By his words and manner. The first were rude, and the latter wai anythioC ^ 
the manner of a gentleman* Have yon never observed this marked defiKt i'^ ^^ 
diaaeter?" 
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*' I oertiiiilj luTe noticed that he is loiiietuiiet werj unfortunate in tire choice of 
bis wordf ivhile engaged in argument, and that hia way of ezpresking himielf ia not 
always as guarded as it should be. '" 

" Humph ! I should think not. The ftct is, he ii downri^t insulting." 
" no, gentlemen." 

" Yes he is. He has insulted me over and over again, until I am out of all patience 
with him," replied Ellis. 

" Insulted you over and oyer again!" said Canrer. '*That is strange! no man 
should ever insult me deliberately more than once. I wonder thaC you suffered him to 
repeat the outrage* An insult, oif course, is in the intention of the person who offers it." 

"I don't pretend to say that Gordon meant to insult me." 

''Then it was not really an insult; for that must come from the will. It must be a 
deliberate aib| intended to giye offence. You daily charge that upon him?" 

Oh, no. But still his manner of speaking, and the words then^selyes that he u^rs, 
are often exceedingly unbecoming, and calculated to outrage the /eelings of almost any 
one. For instance, it was only last evening that in conversing with him he said, with a 
slight curl of the lip — * You don't know what you are talking about !' now I call that down- , 
right rudeness." • 

" So do I," returned Mr. Canrer. '* But do you think Gordon intended to be rude ?" 

"I am sure I don't know. I should hope not." 

"Don't let your feelings carry you away. Are you not very certain that he was 
iimooent of any such an intention ?" • 

"Perhaps he was, but then there is no excuse for such conduct. It is easy enough 
to be a gentleman." 

" Not so easy, perhaps as you may think. Every one has something about him- 
tbt offends more or less certain persons who come in contract with him, yet all the 
vlule he is perfectly unconscious of the fact, and innocent of any intention to offend. 
Aad yet this rough corner on his character may be one of the deformities of self-love, 
to which his partial eyes are blind. We should for each other stand upon a broad basis.' 

"That is, should tolerate what is wrong in others." 

"We should tolerate it far enough to give us the power toaidothem in its removal 
-4ot tolerate it for calling evil good. Suppose, now, you were to get angry with 
Gordon, because he suffered himself, in the warmth of an unguarded moment, to speak 
with aeeming discourteousiiesB — do you think that would help him to correct his fault 
of character?" 

"I don't know that it would. But I cannot exactly see what I have to do with 
helping him to correct his faults ; let him correct them himself. — Let him learn to be a 
gentleman if he expects ta associate with gentlemen." 

"So say I," was warmly responded by another of the company; "For one, I see 
no reason for tolerating such conduct. If a man doesn't know how to treat people, with 
whom he is allowed to asaociate, with common civility, he ought to be dropped. And 
I for one shall drop Mr. Gordon, if he doesn't take plagued good care of himself." 

The individual against whom such severe things were said, was a young man who 
^ graduated a year or two previously at Harvard University, with distinguished hon- 
oan. He possessed many good qualities, but had all the faiUts so bitterly complained 
of by the persons just introduced. He was opinionated, and j^ertinacious in adhering to 
liis opinions. — But what was worst, he forgot, in the warmth with which he maintained 
^ own views, to respect the views of others. Therefore, it was a common thing for 
l^im to treat with a sort of contempt what others advanced in opposition to any favorite 
^ry of science or philosophy that he held. It mattered little whether the opponent 
^'CK a man of his own age or a man twenty years his senior. He treated one just as he 
>^ the other. 

To balance this, were sincerity and a willingness to make sacrifices for the good of 
o^era. The defects in his character were marked, and so were the good qualities. Of 
"^ he seemed unconscious. No one ever made free to tell him hL faults, and as he 
**■ not aware that he possessed the particular fault complained of, he could not correct it. 

Not long after the conversation given above had taken place, Mr. Carver fell in with 
^^, the young man who had expreued himself most warmly against Gordon. After 
* fcw mend observations, the latter said. — 

"You renember whf^ pasted the last time I met you?" 
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'' I have met Gordon tince;'' 

"Have you?" 

** Yes. And it was as much as I could do to keep from insulting him. Hisman- 
ner was outrageous. — If it hadn't been that there were ladies present, I don't know what 
I jnight have been tempted to do." 

"You are wrong," was Mr. Carver's serious reply, **In permitting. yourself for a 
moment to think of doing anything so highly improper. Why not rather go at once to 
Gordon, and tell him in a friendly way that, although he may not be aware of it, his 
manner is at times not pleasant, and that if he would endeavor to correct it, he would 
make himself much more agreeable to his friends." 

"That is, humbly beg him. to treat me with common civility. Oh, no, I hav'nt 
come to that yet. If he isn't a gentleman, he shouldn't be permitted to associate with 
gentlemen. I don't ask any one to tolerate me; tf^ make sacrifices of feelifag in £svour of 
my boorishness." 

"Ko. But it is barely possible that you may have peculiarities of character th^t 
are not always the most agreeable tb your friends." 

"Me! what do you mean, Mr. Carver?" The blood mounted to the young man's face. 

" Simply what I have said. We are none of us perfect. One sins against his fel- 
low in this way and another in that. We should all of us, therefore, be indulgent 
towards the faults of others, that are not violations of moral law." ' 

"But what have you to bring against me, Mr, Carver?" 

The young man's wounded self-love would not permit him to see any thing but the 
insinuation that he was not perfect. 

" I didn't think you could bear to be told of a fault." 

" Why not?" 

" The mere intimation, on my part, that you are not perfect, baa distoibed yoa 

deeply." 

"Oh, yes I could. If you have any thing to say, speak out plainly." 

" And you will promise not to be offended?" 

" Certainly." 

" Very well. You never were at college ?" 

" No." 

" But Gordon has passed through Harvard UniTersity." 

" Yes, and I don't see that it has made anything wonderful of him. It haiia't|iT4B 
him common sense, nor a common perception of truth." ^ 

"The fact that he has been to college and you not, doesn't give you the light to 
offer him an indignity." 

"Mr. Carver, that is rather a singular remark." 

"No doubt it seems so, for the reason that yon are perhaps as nnoonseions of htt* 
ipg been rude to Gordon, as he is of having been rude to you." 

"I rude to Gordon, or to any one? Impossible!" 

. "Not at all. Both you and I may, under certain exiHtements, be led to say or do 
a rude thing almost unconsciously." 

The young man. shook his head. 

" Let me specify, then," said Mr. Carver. " A few weeks ago I was present when, 
in conversation with Gordon, you made this remark. 'I never saw acoUege*bnd m*n 
in my life, who had not about him a degree of self-sufficiency, or arrogaaee* that a»^ 
his society only tolerable.' Do you remember having said so?" 

"Yes, very well. And I meant to say it." 

"Because you were conversing with acoUege-bred num, and meant to offer him tn 
insult. Was that it?" 

" Why, no, not ea^acily. I did not wish to insult him." 

"Although you meant to hit him very hard." 

" Yes, I certamly did." 

"Reverse the matter, or rather changb positions, and think how yon would We 
felt had you been in his place. Do yon &vSk you would have traated tiie ij^tter a» 
coolly as he did?" 

" I don't know that I would." 

"Mr. Ellis— the fact is» I must fay plainly that I tUi(k]^lu»AAHM*ioBehinoK 

offennye thing to him than he has ever done to you.'^ 
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*' But lie provoked me to it/' 

" Iniiooeiitlf ; littt to« InstdM Uiii deUbeiratdj.'' 

"No; don't say that." 

"Ton thought about what yon were doing/' 

" Partially; but I was led away by an inipalse. If 1 bad reflected, 1 hardly think 
I would have said what I did." 

" I am glad to ibid yon so ready to see an error. Is it not possible, that if you 
were to speak as plainly to Gk>rdon as I have spoken to you, he would be as quick to 
perodre his offinuive ifeeuliarity." 

'< I haidly HdtflL hb wotdd." * 

"Why not?'* 

" Oh, he is self'tuffieieiit and ttttmd, He do wrong 1 Oh, no ; that idea could not be 
eDtertained for a ttOHMllt. I littoim not like to be the one to tell him of a fault." 

" Beeauae yuM tLittk he would get angry, and take your Idnd effort as an iniult." 

" I certainly do." 

" I must give you credit for one thing, at least." 

"What is that?" 

" Thfi disporitiotl td tidtik the worst of your firiends." 

Hie young man felt much annoyed at this. His face coloured, and when he attemp- 
ts to reply, his lip quivered. He was conscious that the charge was not without 
foundation; and the idea that another should bring it home to him, wounded his pride 
and disturbed his feelings. 

"So you see, that even you are not without your faults," coolly remarked Mr. 
Carver, the moral force and consistency of whose character enabled him to speak to all 
))i8 friends with great freedom. 

"And you are not at all backward in telling me of them." 

"How muoh better that I should speak to you of your faults. I might talk about 
^ to others, but could that do you any good?" 

"Certainly not." 

"And you would think me very much to blame if I were to do So.*' 

"I should most assuredly; very much to blame. No man ought to talk about his 
neighbours disparagingly, ubJms he ia guilty of some moral declension. It can do no 
good, and must do harm." 

"The matter is clear enough, I perceive, when your good name is at stake. But 
P^ forgot this very sensible vkw wl^ our friend Gordon was concerned." 

Another flush passed over the young man's face. At first he felt angry and could 
with difficulty refrain from uttering a lumsh reply. ^^^ ^^ rallied 9b better feelings by 
tithmg effort, and kept rilence until he could speak as became hiih. 

"You talk very plain sometimes, Mr. Carver," he said, forcine a smile. 

"Isn't it always best to be frank and honest with our friends?" r 

"1 suppoifc it is if we can be so." 

"Ihave been peraectly flrank with you, and I hardly think you are offended with me." 

"Ohsno^-no. Certainly not." 

"I suppose you act with similar frankness towards Gordon. 1 have heard yon say 
^}«a were ona of hb beat frianda." 

"i cannot do it." 

"Why?" 

"I aia aura ha would bot take it kindly." 
^ "You are too positive. It is my opinion, that if some one would ipaak to him in 
^ riflit spirtof and show him how ofl^nsive his manner often is, he would oe very thank- 
"^ 'or tfaa Unt, «id atri?e to teiorM himself." 

"He would Mver baar it. I know him too well." 

"Yoado?" 

''Yes. He is puffed up with his good opinion of himself. So much so that he 
^^d instantly fling aside any one who would presume to point out a fault." 

"He has many good qudities." 

" &k^ yaa. With an the unpleasant features lAont him, I like him in many things." 

''Ata yptt aindoaa to give up hia fHendship?" 

'*0h« Aif I caa retafai bath it and m/adf-reapect." 
' ^IfitwifMicylfatrfaiiveirywpleaaaiitiiauian 
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''Yes. No one would be more liked." 

<*Then, it leems to me, that some one ought to go to lum and plainly tell him his 
fault."- 

" It might, or it might not do good." 
" Still inclined, 1 see, to tUnk the vont." 
'''I can't help it." 

'* Because you are— But I won't speak any plainer to you at thia time.'' 
"Oh, yes — speak out." 

"Ob, it is not worth while. I shall have to go to Gordon, I see. You are all 
quick enough to notice the faults of your acquaintances and ready enough to complain 
of them, but how few of you have the moral courage to go forward and seek in a right 
spirit the correction of those faults. But here comes Gordon now. There can be no 
better time for an intelriew on this unpleasant subject than the present." 

"Oh, no. Don't say anything about it now for the world," quickly , replied the 
young man. 

"Why not?" 

" I don't care about his knowing that I made any complaint of him.*' 
But Mr. Canrer was notigoing to let him draw back from meeting the issue. Gor- 
don came up at the moment and stopped with a pleasant salutation for his two friends. 
"You seemed to be in grave converse just now, or I should judge so from the 
expression of your faces," he said. 

"And so we wer^," replied Mr. Carver. 
* * What was the great and mighty subject ?" 
"Yourself." 
"Me!" 
"Yes." 

"What have I done to came a conversation about me to effect any of my ftiends 
so seriously?" 

The companion of Canrer, looked at him imploringly. 
" I have heard a sad account of you," said Carver. 
«; What have I been doing?" 

"Offending against the good laws by which social intercourse is oondacted." 
"I have?" 

"Yes, and the complaints against you are loud." 

The countenance of Gordon, which before was smiling, now changed into a serious 
expression. 

"Are you really in earnest?" he asked. 

" I certainly am; and if I had not met you now, I should have called upon yon at my 
earliest leisure." 

"Who accuses me?" 

"Here is one of your accusers," was promptly replied; and Carver looked at EUis» 
who turned pale, and seemed very much confused. He made out to stammer forth— 
" I— I— don't— know— that I accused Mr. Gordon of anytiimg. I — I— only ob^ 
jected to— to his manner of speaking sometimes." 

" Is there anything offensive in my manner of speaking, Mr. Ellis ? If there is, 
tell me .at once what it is, and I will try to correct it. I shall not be offended, but reaUy 
obliged to you." 

"Spoken like a man, and just as I knew it would be," returned Carver, insn 
animated tone. 

"But this is all a mystery, gentlemen. You allege something serious against me, 
and keep me in the dark as to its nature. Will you- explain yoursekes at onoe?" 
" Its nothing of any consequence," remarked the weak minded EUis. 
" I think it of consequence and so did you just now," was the rebuking reply of 
Carver. 

"Am I accused of any crime?" asked Gordon. 
" Only against good manners." 

"Is that all. Well, I stand almost ready to plead guilty eten before the specific 
charge is made, for I am well aware that I am not faultless. But let the axe bU» vi<* 
if it take off my very head I will not murmur. In what way have I sinned?" 

"hi this," replied Mr. Carver; "You have not been generally courteous while 
engaged in animated conyenation, especially if a difference, of opinion arose. Yoar 
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DAxiner, and Bometunes j^or lanj^nage, is Mt to be rode.'' 

"Indeed!" ejaculated GFordoD, droppingliis eyes to tlus g^nnd and standing for 
Mme moments deeply abstracted. At lengtii be said : 

"This may all be so and doubtless is, but I am utterly unconscious of it. For 
kving called my attention to it, I am very greatly obliged to you. I feel deeply mor- 
tified to think that I could have so grossly violated one of the cardinal yirtues of social 
life. Bat are you sure I have offended serionsly?" 

"I haye heard several young men, Mr. Ellis here among others, complain bitterly 
of yoor offensive manner, especially while in argument. And I myself have noticed that 
your manner is often lightly .sneering when an opinion opposite to some favourite one of 
your own is advanced. This cannot but give offence. In the eyes of gentlemen it ii 
almost unpardonable." 

"From my heart I thank you for what you have said," returned the young man. 
"I wiU endeavor to correct what is complained of so as no more to injure the feelings of 
others. I would like to talk more about this now, but I was hurrying to Mftl an 
eogagement when I came up and cannot stop a moment longer. So good-day, both of 
you. We will talk more about this hereafter." 

And then Crordon hurried away, and left Mr. Carver and his companion alone. 

"What do you think of Grordon, now?" asked the former. 

EUis tossed his head, and replied in a slightly CQntemptuoua tone— 

" He talks fair." 

"And what is more, wHI act fiedr." 

"We shaU see." 

And they did see. From that time, Grordon was very much chang^. In conve- 
ntion he was guarded, and was rarely betrayed into the rudeness of which so much 
complaint had been made. 

I am sorry to have to record that the young inan who had been most bitter in his 
complaints against the "college-bred" Gordon, never could forgive either him or Mr. 
Canrer fully. Can the reader understand the reason? 

In this rather imperfect sketch the writer has not succeeded in bringing out to his 
own satis^tion all that was in his mind on the subject discussed. But he.hopes enough 
win be seen to point a moral, if not very richly adorn a tale. To all who complain of 
offensive peculiarities in their friends, he would suggest the propriety of imitating Mr. 
^er in a frank avowal of the truth. In nine cases out of ten, it will be found that 
nch a course will do good. We do not give to others half the credit they deserve for 
^ost intentions and a generous desire to make themselves agreeable. Very few men 
an offensive from design, but generally so from some defect of character. A true friend 
^ alway seek to help another in the correction of his defects, rather than be angry with 
bim or meet an unintentional rudeness by a deliberate insult. . 



THE PERFECTABILITY OF OUR SPECIES. 

BY GEORGE CANDELET. 

** Tis universal love which smiles arronnd. 
From seeming evils still educing good, 
And better thence agidn and better still. 
In infinite progression. 

Thomsov. 

^ Among the many and various speculations of philosophy, there is none more 
j^htfnl than that which contemplates the human race, as capable of attaining such 
*^b degrees of improvement in knowledge and virtue, that at length they will scarcely 
*^t of farther advances. An inexhaustible course of reasoning might with ease, be 
^nced to justify the assumption — that the perfection of the human species is one of 
uo objects of the Deity in the creation, — and this doctrine appears to fiimish one of 
^ most instructive and cheering questions which could engage the attention of the 
^^^"'^ mind. The most superficial investigation of human nature, is sufficient to oim- 
^^^ vs, the characteristic distinction of man, when brought into comparison with the 
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infierior animals, is that among meti the discoveries of IndiTklvals may tie oommmiicafej 
to their ftllow-men; and that thus erery sncceeding generation^ by extending these dis- 
coTeries and carrying on these improvements, is capable of excelling its predecesson 
in an unlimited, progremon. Nothing analogous to this appears to take place amoog 
other animals; for we have no reason to conclude that the cow and the hUMrHf of the 
present generation, are in any respect superior to the same species of animals in anjr 
former generation. On the contrary, we have abundant evidence for believing that they 
have ever remained stationary, if we except a very few instanced in which peoiliar cir- 
cumstances have produced occasional variations from the general rule. 

Ascending in the scale of rational being, from the horse to the savage, we shall find 
that the successive improvements of different generations bear a proportion to the pro- 
gress which any community has made in civilization. The exertions of the savage are 
iolitary; his few improvements are seldom known to his tribe; and his successor gener- 
ally b^^ins at the very point with which he himself commenced. In civilized society there 
is a combination of exertion; and every man usually commences where his predecessor 
terminates. These are the reasons that savage nations make sudi little |»ro^reia when 
compared with the rapid advances of civilized communities; and it b the operation of 
these' causes which will produce, in the course of successive generations degrees of im- 
provement in knowledge, virtue, and consequently of happiness, of which the present 
age can form but a very imperfect conception. Individual improvement is the lever of 
Archimedes to raise the world. Let it be observed also, that the completion of. these 
designs is in all respects worthy of infinite power and benevolence — that the operatioDS 
of the laws of nature are conspiring to produce the ** Perfection of the Speciett^* while 
that of the individual has been provided for by an express revelation from the God of 
Nature. 

In progression is embraced every essential to man's felicity and liappiness; we learn 
that the human family by nature are ordained social; that each hath his peculiar vahie 
and that each forms a dependant atom in the aggregate mass. Its signification consists 
in the encouragement of learning ; in this sense of it, society can disiaipate those earlj 
Errors and prejudices, with which the rudiments of all institutions are clogged; behind 
the shapeless masses of which sophisms are converted into the semblance oi truths, and 
men acquire the logic of vice or become wicked from principle. Pro^reMton acknowledges 
no classification of men; no inequality of privileges, no inequality of burdens ; errors is 
^e arrangements of all communities at variance with the ordination of nature ; pregnsnt 
With consequences vitally destructive to man's social happiness and the proper directioa 
of mental progression. The superiority of man over all other animals (in his stmctore) 
Sfl ocular evidence he was destined in his mission through this world to leave it better 
than he found it; to cultivate the qualities with which nature has endowed him and 
employ his genius to the advantage of his fellow creatures. Progression is the onlj 
genuine passport to fame; and all that is ennobling to the dignity of man; fame not in 
self agrandizement — the accumulation of wealth upon the poverty and want of others; nor 
in the destruction of human life ; or the carnage and pillage of the property of our associates. 
True fame consists in the pursuit of virtue and wisdom and moderate wealth as the best 
means of securing the highest enjoyment of every period of life, under every view of it> 
possible duration, and consequently of making tilie best preparation for a dignified old 
age. The term virtue is used in its most extended meaning; including the ciQtivationof 
the moral powers, and in particular the exercise and expansion of the benevolent aflectioD8« 

Between wisdom and virtue there is a most intimate connection. He who expects a 
high degree of virtue without j^ro^r^^^ton in intellectual improvment is doomed to disap- 
pointment. This however is certain that a taste for mental pleasures is the best guardian 
of virtue, and in general, an effectual preservative from' every species of frivolity and 
dissipation. The extermination of ignorance and vice should be the object of^^^ 
liighest ambition with every friend to human happiness ''Fame shall invariably be p^ 
to distinguished merit.'' The retrospections in memory of a life of progression consti- 
tute a source of pleasure, permanently commensurate with the duration of ourfacolti^* 
Future enjoyments are, with respect, to our knowledge, purely contingent; but ^ 
gratifications are beyond the power of the fates; and being deposited in thestorehova^ w 
tnemory, may at any time be produced to furnish a feast of purest feeling. By monoryr 
tiie past is ours, almost beyond the possibility of deprivation; while through the meoijUB 
tf the tmagiAatio&, we can derive delight from the treasures of futurity; and darto^^ 
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beyond the fittile bovndaiy of this inianqr of intellect, we may eigoj in eiitieipatimii tbe 
happiness we shall derive from eterqal advances in inteUectnelftnd moral (^Kceilencies, 4wrr 
ing a{\x apprcmmation to the source of all perfection. As we prQgrU9 in the march (^ 
mtellectnal improvement in the seme proportion crime will disappear. It is from the mM4ir 
ncated portion of society that proceeds the offenders against the laws» a^d the victims o( 
pablic justice. Man ia the creature of habit, and bia character is generallv th? resolty 
the issue of the drcumatanoes in which he is placed. It ii probable, therefore, toat a pf rfeot 
chaq^e of their circumstances in infancy and in youth, admitting such a change to \m 
possible, would bave placed the criminal upon the bench and the judge at the bar; i|0 
philosophy can supply a reason for clemency so cogent. A svstem pf society whidi 
depends upon fwuthmeHt for the prevention of crime ia based upon errd^ieoua prind* 
pies; they defeat their own object, they have no affinity with the march of imprqvement 
and are totally at variance with gennine/)ro^rM«f on. Degredation in the moral character 
is inseparable from uneducated indigence. The advances in intellectual improvement 
neak tmmpet-tongued for annihilation of vice and rendering the criminal codenseleae. 
ft is better by the inculcation of sonnd morality to prevent crime. To connteract the forep 
of early hablta in vice, it is necessary essential objects of vicious imitation should bi» 
remoyed, A man of progretnan will use is eveij ener|7 to eradicate prejudice. It if' 
thebapeof improvement in morals, science and civilization, by4|||^ding the human min4 
in fetters, and preventing it from judging correctly, by throwing a S^e over virtuet 
and by dressing error and vice in false colours. How many who i^re under the dea« 
potism of this tyrant, unoonscionaly shun the society of the r^y good and wise to follow 
the sons aod daughters of error. How manyt hy being thus deluded, live and din 
strangers to those pleasures which alone have their origin from a knowledge of the tnitku 
Here, then, is a suf^cient motive (were there no other,) for every friend of humanit|p 
to pnt his shoulder to the wheel of the car of knowledge, that it might crush into atoma 
^ numerous plants oi prejudice. Ab population increases and spreads, let the maseb 
of education* Uterature, and science keep pace with the augmentation, adding new 
acquisitions to the great mass of general mformation* 

Sayeth^elsham, *'The frogresM of improvement, intellectual and moralf individual 
and natural, i« Uke the flowing tide. A wave advances beyond the rest, and it hiiM. 
back agam; you would suppose that the sea was retreating; but the next wave puahep 
farther still, and the succeeding wave goes beyond that ; so that by a gradual and for 
some time imperceptible^ but sure and irresistible progrut^ the mighty element bears 
down every obstruction, and in due time occupies its destmed staUon. £ven befiuw 
the inadverted spectator is aware, the aoil and aUme and all unsightly and nigged objeete 
disappear, and the whole space is occupied by the beautiful aud majestic main." II10 
march of civilization wiUiTo^reff untU it reach its destination, ('* The P^Kf^eHm ii 
the Human Sptcies/*) when vice will not be detested, or ignorance abhorred, lor they wiU 
beunknovm ; when the spirits of Plato, Cicero, Seneca and others^ will issue from their 
graves and offer up thanks to the genius^f printing; and smile at the petty attempts of 
ambition and despotism which hath used its every effort to subvert knowledge and 
virtue ; essentials to the desideratum of human life. ProgretsUm contemplates the 
encouragement of benevolence; from which we find it is continually in our power to 
assist or relieve mankind, and at the same time derive great advantages or be wholly 
disinterested. Thus we purchase valuable productions, paintings, statues, and philosophi- 
calaparatus ; we encourage the arts and sciences ; if we tdie a box at a play-house or become 
the member of a debating society we encourage wisdom and eloquence. If we practice 
a usefid trade or profession such as farming, physic, or shoemaldng, we obtain a liveli- 
hood and become a useful member of society. 

Perfectability also aims at the inculcation of disinterested benevolence: and here 
opens a scene wluch it is to be hoped will not only stimulate ua to be more serviceable 
than what we are in general, but will also show us how most of our actions may tend 
towards the happiness of our fellow-creatures. Disintereated benevolence is without one 
selfish motive, frequently and secretiy assisting the poor, founding or publicly subscrib- 
ing to philanthropic institutions, giving and lending valuable books, conversing on impor- 
tant topics, modestiy persuading the vicioua and the prejudiced to follow the dictates or 
sentiments of virtue and wisdom — magnanimously opposing, and sometimes punishing 
vice and insolence, taking every opportunity to oblige-^omposing and diaseminating 
gaming and useful productions, atruggling for liberty and lealously propagating ti£ 
doctrines of truth. 
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Thtan is an inseparable affinity betwixt charity and ** The PerftetabiUly q/ our 
SpeeUi" A charitable man will endeavoar to see everything tiuroogh the mirror of 
good nature which mends and beantifies all objects. He will never hate any body or 
(X>mmnnity of n^en provided there be nothing immoral in their profession, however he 
may dislike seme indivinals in it. He will not pass a hard and precipitate condemnation 
or censure upon any man's ideas, until he hath examined and tested their utility to society 
—his motives are purely philanthropic and he is actuated with a disinterested desire to 
aid the march of " PetfeetabUUy," It is an ungenerous thought to engender in the 
human mind that utility is limited to or excluded from any place. It is difihsed 
throughout all nations, iQl sects, aU persuasionJB, aU ranks, and orders of men. A free 
and uninterrupted expression of opinion is alone condudi^ to knowledge, the safeg;aard 
of individual liberty, the basis of public virtue, the only 4security. against tyranny and the 
foundation of natiuai greatness. To crush or confine ideas whidi may be fraught with 
blessings is inimical to genuine progression in the march of human perfection. It is 
too often the case (through .ignorance,) men condemn that they do not understand. 
But fortunately for mankind truth lives when its author ^ no more. Numerous instances 
are upon record in ancient and modem history, where from a want of that charity which 
*is so necessary and essentially due from man to his fellow — in bestowing a timely reflec- 
tion upon each other's flpis, — **Tke PerfeetdbiUiy t^four fijpeeiet" hath been Impeded,— 
improvement hath been obstructed and consequently all that was intended and all that 
was designed for our comfort, welfiure and happiness,— still bearing us in that chaotic 
confusion of eaite, which impregnatiBS conflicting interests and retuds the progress of 
a harmonious and social intercourse with each other in our journey through life. It 
will immediatdy be recognized as a considerable recommendation to tiie several objects of 
pursuit mentioned in this essay as laying the best foundation for a dignified old age, that 
so far from being opposed to each other, they are naturally connected, and seem to intro- 
duce each other spontaneously. It may, indeed, be granted, that virtue andwisdomaie 
not absolutely essential to the acquisition of wealth, and that immense degrees of it aze 
frequently acquired without their troublesome interference. But as no wise man would 
wi^ to possess that wealth which guilt hath polluted, so he who gives up the season of 
activity to its exclusive pursuit, must be content with an oldpge, either of insignificancy 
or contempt. Happy is the man who commences the career of life with perceptions 
sufficiently accurate to discern the value of the objects enumerated in this essay, as the 
best means of approaching its tennination with honour, and has sufficient resolution to 
engage in their pursuit with all the ardour of a prompt decision ; his career will be 
honourable to himself, because it will possess all the regularity of system; it will be no 
less useful to his fellow-men, because it willhave the order and uniformity of a plan ; he will 
hnpress virtue and wisdom on the passing hour, and his retrospections of tiie days and 
yeai^ that are gone will furnish materials for delightful recollections, and constitate one 
of the sources of his purest pleasures. 

Meckame Lodge, Hyde JHetriei. 



THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL— A LANCASHIRE WAKES; 

0& BUSH-BBABING, THIBTY-FIYB YBAB8 AGO. 

BY ELUAH RIDINGS. 

(Author of the "Vmage Mute,**) 

Lbt me not court Olympian Jove, 
Nor Cytherea, Queen of Love; 
Nor Saxon Woden, God of war, . 
Nor the great thunder-bearing Thor; 
Nor e'en the ancient muses nine. 
Of the old sacred art divine, 
Lest they perchance might all refuse 
To grant a simple village muse 
One spark of those electric chains, 
Which poets strike in forceful strams. 
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ChMrming the heart in tweetest skill, 
Witii IieaTenly harmony at wUl, 
Imprinting on thdr deathless pag^ 
Thonghts to endore fbr endless ages. 

O! let me hail the maid diyine. 

Exalted, an eternal sign, . 

Who bears of justice 3ie tme scales 

In rightful hand, that nerer fails ; 

On CHiirth she dwelt in olden days, 

And found men prone to error's ways; 

Repell'd by pride, and power, and lies, 

She Teil'd hit taod and sought the skies.' 

Eternal Virginl purify 

My clouded mind, and darkened eye; 

Tlune equipoise keep in my sight; 

And giTC my reason stronger Ught; 

My heart more hope, more peace my life, 

And free the sarage world from strife ; 

Drag from the bench the judge unjust 

And lay his ermin'drobes in dust; 

Disperse the clouds that o'er me lour. 

Destroy the foul oppressor's power; 

Let eadi man live upon the land, 

That's cultur'd by Ids own strong hand ; 

The Tarious shades of mind set free, . 

And I win kneel and worship thee.* * 

Come, aid and strengthen my weak heart. 
My burden'd memory may impart 
A portion of unworlcUy treasure, 
Not for a profit, but a pleasure ; 
And if I please, in these, our days. 
The few who lore the ancient ways. 
And manners, and delightfol books,— 
Exciting no ungentle looks. 
Reciprocating 3l the while 
That most congenial, quiet smile, 
Which pays my heart for envy's frown. 
And puts the ugly malice down, — 
I may keep calm my own fire-side, 
And rest supremely Mtisfied, 
As Cato told the Gods and died. 

In that sweet season of the year. 
When August's golden crops appear ; 
When harvest ciders the hall and cot. 
And poor men may not be forgot ;— 
The rye and oats their skill require. 
And heavy wheat-sheaves strong arms tire; 
When fruit in plenteousness abound, 
And the old gard'ner goes his round, 
And nought his gath'ring hand escapes — 
Pears, peaches, apricots, nor grapes;— 
When polyanthus, mignionette, 
And some choice flowers are smiling yet; 
When trees and shrubs still spread their blooms 
In gardens, and in pleasant rooms, 



« TlM Sealei following the Virgin, in the Zodiac, fiimish reaaonable grooaafor convertiDg 
mto iutrea, tbe goddess of justioe. 
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And the qaick-dimbiBif virig^'fi bowfr. 
And the s^-beanteons pai8io|i-#ower;'ni> 
When wastesy^and margheg, an4 ^d ImitMfr 
O'er which the scented z^^yr breatbey^ 
Disphty gone-flowers, and broad fem-leaYeSy 
Which the observant eye percelTeSf 
In richest purple, green and gold» 
Its own light sparkling to behold 
Their beauty to the orb of day 
Pay gold for gold, and ray for r»y; 
When birds resume their songs of ipriag, 
Their lovely music lingering; 
And wood and barn-owls loudly shOQty 
As if were near some rabble-rout; 
And beach-trees drop the yellow l^afy . 
A type of human hope and grieff 
And tiny wild-flowers leave th« Banr 
Their pretty love-tasks being done; 
And Nature vrith ezhansUess ftbarmif 
Lets Summer die in Autunm'f anM:-r» 

There is a merry, happy time 
To grace withal this simple rbyiii^} 
There is a jovial, joyous nonr 
Of mirth and jollity in store: 
The Wakes — the Wakes — the jocund Wfto; 
» My wandering memory now forfiikef 

The present busy scene of things. 
Erratic, upon fancy's wingii 
For olden times, with gsrlandt crowned t 
And rush-carts green, on many A monod; 
In hamlets bearing the great nams, 
The first in astronomic nme ;* 
With buoyant youth and modest maidf 
All skipping o'er the greoi-sward glade t 
With laugfa^ eyes, and ravishiHi ligbti 
To view once more, the old delight, 
O ! now, there comes, and let's ptrtftkA 
Of nuts, spice-bread and Bcclcs«>e«kA I 
There's flying boxes, whirUgigSf * 
And sundry, rustie pranks and rigP I 
And old Chumf cracking \mUk And j^koi* 
To entertain the country folka; 
But more to sell, and turn a penny, 
And get in honest living any, 
Aye, any humble, striving way, ' 
. Than do what shuns the light of day. 

Behold the rufh-ciirt and the tlirp^g 
Of lads and lasses p98« ^long; 
Now, view the nimble mpfnAvd^O^rf, 
The blithe, fantastic, aD&: prai^cerSf'nr 
Bedeck'd in gandiest prpfupum, 
With ribbons in a «weet qpn^ilsigH 
Of brilliant coloucA» richest dyef , 
Like vnngs of moths, ^d bi(ttern||9tT^ 



* Of course this is an allusion to the Ch^pi^i a||4 the R^mi^S Qf onr great astronomer^ 
Newton. 

t Old Chum was an eceentric character, and well known to country people. In Ike letter 
years of his life he ofieiatet^as a eoUector of tiie rents at the liaaelustef Meet. By aotee oaac- 
countable fatality, this hdunonroas fellow committed suielde, some yeiups tgo. 



« 

Waying white kerchiefii in the air 

And crossing here» re«croiiing tiiere, 

And np and down, and e?erj where; 

Springing, bounding, gailj skipping » 

I)eftly, briskly, no one tripping; 

All young fellows, blithe and hnrtyi 

Nnmb'ring sixty in the party; 

And on the foot*paths may be seea 

Their sweet-hearts, from each lane and green, 

And cottage home; all ftdn to see 

This festiyal of raiml glee; — 

The loTe betroth'd — the fond heart plighted, 

And with the witching soene delisted S"^ 

In modest guise, in simple graces. 

The roses blushing on their isoes t— ■ 

Ah! what denotes^or, what bespeaks 

Loye more than those sweet appk-cheeki? 

Behold the strong-limb'd horses standi 
The pride and boast of erery land; 
Ktted to move in shafts or chains. 
With plaited, glossy tails and manes; 
Their bold heads each a garland bears 
Of quaint devices — sims, and stars, 
And roses, tinsel-wrought, aboundf 
The silyer plate one-hundred-pound,* 
With green oak bonghs the cart is crown'd. 
The strong, gaunt horses shake the ground. 

Now, see, the welcome host appears, 
And thirsty mouths the ale-dniught cheers; 
Draught after draught is quickly gone — 
Come here's a healm to every one— 
Away with care, and doleful thinking! 
The cup goea 'round — ^what hearty drinking! 
While many a youth Ae lips is smacking. 
And the two drivers' whips are cracking ; 
Now, strike upj music— the old tnnfr— 
And louder, quicker, old Bassoon ; 
Come, bustie, lads, for one dance more, 
And then ero$$ morrit thr9t timei o'er. 

Another jug— see how it foams ; 
And next iSke brown October comef , 
Full five years old the host declares, 
And, if you doubt it, loudly iK^wrs 
It is the best in any town. 
And ten-penny ale, the old nut-brown. 
And who was he, that jovisl fellow. 
With his strong ale, a little mellow ? 
A huge, unwieldly man was he, 
like PalstafF fst, and ftill of glee ; 
His belly like a thirty^dilx ;t 
Now, reader, your attention fix t 
In loose habilhnents he stands, 
Broad-shoulder'd and with brawny hands ; 
Good humour beapoing in his eye, 
And the fresh, rude simplicity; 

Im value pf the aihrer plate, usually displayed in CffM^t of the mslKart, 
I, utrty-six (allon barrel. 
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And ever ready, for nmg^ or smooth, 
The rare, jold fdlow, BifUa-Booth ! 
Who, when brave Nelson's fun'ral train 
PassM Temple-Bar, in George's reign. 
While countless thousands moum'd and wept, 
The rare, old fellow snoring slept.* 

Aye, thus it was in my young days. 
As thus I state in simple lays; 
Aye, thus it was in my nesh youth, 
Those days of happy love and truth ; 
For ever thus, in that sweet prime. 
This vestige of the olden time, 
The annual festivity 
Of the four-township-chapelry.f 

And, one, for forty years and more, 
The |(arland-maker, ever bore 
The palm at rich devices, and 
Most plenteous stores he could command. 
Fond hearts of love ! mild arts of peace! 
When will tumultuous passions cease? 
Can the repulsive battle-scene. 
Which human pride can never screen 
From the all-seeing, searching eye 
Of Nature's sovereign deity; 
Tho' music, banners, feats of arms. 
Death-dealing bolts, and fierce alarms; 
Tho' Queen's and country's honour call 
You forth to conquer or to fall; 
The weak to struggle with the strong, 
Regardless of the right, or wrong. 
Till cloven down at one fell blow. 
In death, unyielding, brave the foe : 
The stirring words, ** free, willing, able," 
The courage strong, indomitable. 
Never forsake the Briton brave. 
But shed a halo o'er his grave : — $ 

Can this dread work a moment vie • 

With this old village m3rstery? 

Can they who forge the sword and gun. 

And they who use them, pause upon 

Their final destiny with calm 

And patient quietude, the balm 

Of guileless, recreative skill. 

Ever attendant on the will 

Of this poor garland-craftsman, who 

* It is related of him, on his visit to London in order to witness tiie funeral honours paid to 
the immortal Nelson, that he fell asleep in the room, for which he had liberally jMiid to be admitted) 
and did not awaken until the funeral ceremonies had been some time concluded. 

t The townships of Newton, Failsworth, Moston, and Droylsden, constitate the chapelry o( 
Newton, and respectively, in a kind of quaternion, as above enumerated, take their annual turn in 
providing the rush-cart, &c. The wakes are held*at Newton^ principally, in conseqaence of tte 
township being the locality of the ancient, as well as the present church, or chapel. The oM 
structure fell down on the morning of Monday the second of May, 1808 , aad provideaitially 
about twelve hours after the pastor and his congregation had retired flrom their pious duties. 
The rushes, of wliich the rush^cart was composed, w&ee deposited in the (duqiel when the 
wakes, were over; 

t Repulsive as all wars must be to the feeling heart, yet the late battles in the Sikh oooatry 
called for as they were, by the encroachments of the enemy, must be a matter of esn^latiaiito 
every true Briton ) and all honours and rewards must fsde in c<Mnparison to tiie giory riluitil by 
the British arms. 
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Found lore and peace, in these tasks, too; 
And died, at last, afar, away 
From torrid Titan's* scorching ray; 
From soenei of blood on India's plains, 
Tliose vast and arid sands, where reigns 
His burning beams eternally. 
Depriving one of his memory; f 
Another found an early graTe,i 
No kith, nor kin to sootibe, or save, 
At Gaudaloupe gave up the ghost, 
To me, alasl for ever lost : 
They chose to join the savage wars. 
And seek proud honour's glorious scars ; 
But one preferr'd to yield his breath 
Resigne^y in peaceful death ; 
And still to sleep-seal'd eyes doth come. 
The garland-craftsman--'' ftncle Tttm."§ 

• 

And now the merry wakes are o'er; 
The rushes on the chapel-floor 
Are spread, in time for winter's cold, 
To warm the feet of young and old; 
When simple hearts the sacred lays 
Chaunt to our great Creator's praise. 

Adieu! I bid ye all adieu, 

In Newton, Failsworth, Moston too; 

And Droylsden; aye and Medlock-vale, 

And that sweet spot, calm Alder-dale. 

How have I vainly sought to find 

My happiness amongst mankind 

Absorbed in aggrandizing schemes, 

As selfish as the miser's dreams ; 

Monpolizing all for self, 

And idolizing filthy pelf ; 

Without, within the church's pale. 

Vain as a peacock with its tail ; 

Supporting heresies and creeds, 

By statutes, fines, and cruel deeds. 

Even in the Almighty's name. 

Unto their own eternal shame. 

How have I vainly striv'n to be 

From the fond old haunts of infancy; 

Return I may — ^in part or whole — 

Enough for me — I give my soul 

To Him, by whom I had it given; 

If not unstained, in hope of heaven; • 

And should these rhymes in memory live. 

While these old past-times pleasure give, 

Then will they be remember'd well. 

When all the muse disdains to tell 

Of stubborn pride and wealth's forgotten, 

And all their acts and deeds || are rotten. 



* A name of the son niied by Spenser and others. 

t My nnde, Seijeant William CoUinson, discharg^ed in I8O9, or 10, firom loss of memory, 
Di^ teen stricken with the coup de soleii, while on daty, this complaint, aod the flax attacking 
ti^opB generally at that period. 

X My fmde, Charles Ck>llinson, died at Oaudalonpe. in the West Indies. 

% My nneie, Thomas Collinsofa, the subject of the poem of this name, which appeared in the 
gglieBter Bzaminer of April 1 1 , of the cmrent year, and the artizan of the garlands. 

I Tb« dasa of persons to whom this more partiealariy applies, however ifa<»ant they may 
laome respects, will understand the meaning of this seemingly tantologiGal phraseology. The 
atiure la tlie act, and the written parchmentis the deed, from and to, the vendor an4tliaT«adM« 
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ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND CIVILIZATION. 

The object of this article is to giye a popular and interesting sketch of theprognH 
of knowledge and civilization. The compiler makes no pretensions to origmality, but 
at once freely confesses that he has availed himself of such materials as seemed to )m 
likely to aid him in his object, tie thought it useless to clog the article with notei 
stating the sources to which he has had-referencei as his object has not been to lay diim 
to the labours of others, but to condense as much information as he could in a limited 
space for the benefit of the reader, without seeking for any credit to be attached to 
himself. 

As a fitting commencement of our subject we must enumerate some of the model 
which were adopted in remote times to record fsicta, perpetuate ideas and effect an inter- 
change of thoughts and opinions. 

The most ancient way of writing was on bricks, tiles, and oyster-shells, and on 
tables of stone; afterwards on plates of various materials, on ivory, and on the bark and 
leaves of trees. There are several Bibles in existence written on palm -leaves; and there 
is little doubt but that the ancients wrots on any leaves they found fit for use. Tfalf ii 
the derivation of the leaf of a book. The law which was written by the finger of 6od, 
and received by Moses, was on tables of stone. Letters were first given by Moses to 
the Jews, and the first written language was the Samaritan. The BLoman Laws of tiie 
Twelve Tables were so termed from their being written or engraved on twelve slabs or 
tablets of brass, ivory, or oak, and hung up for public inspection. The Greek laws were 
engraven on triangular tables of brass, and the public monuments of France were for- 
merly inscribed on silver. The ancient Chaldeans stamped or engraved their astronomical 
observations on bricks; and in the palace of Strozzi at Rome, there is or was lately t 
book made of marble, the leaves of which were cut to a wonderful thinness. The disci- 
ples of Mahammed first wrote the Koran on palm-leaves, and the shoulder bones of 
mutton, and it was kept in a domestic chest by one of Mohammed's wives. Of tfas 
six synagogue copies of the Pentateuch in rolls, which are all at present known in Eng- 
land, exclusive of those in the possession of the Jews, five are upon skins or leather, and 
the" other upon vellum. One of these is in the Collegiate Library at Manchester, and 
has never been collated. It is written upon basil, or brown African skins, and measora 
in length 106 feet, and is about 20 inches in breadth. The letters are black, and well 
preserved; and the whole text is without points, accents, or marginal additions. In 
1699 a very ancient book was bought at Rome with leaden leaves, which had rings 
fastened on the back by a small leaden rod to keep them together. The treaties between 
the Romans, Spartans, and Jews, were written on brass, and estates, for better securitf 
were made over on this enduring metal. The discharges of soldiers may be found in 
many cabinets, written on copper-plates. This custom has been discovered in India: a 
bill of feoffment on copper has been dug up near Bengal, dated a century before the birth 
of Christ. Of course many of these early inventions were rude and poor substitutes for 
better materials ; and the pastoral poets were often obliged to write their songs witt 
thorns and awls on straps of leather, which they twisted around their crooks. Tbe Ice- 
landers used to write their runes f a sort of hieroglyphics, on walls; and one of thembnilt 
a large house, on the bulks and spars of which he had engraved the history of his own 
and more ancient times; and another northern hero chronicled his valorous acts on his 
chair and bed. There are twelve wooden boards preserved in the town-hall of Hanorer, 
overlaid with bees' wax, and on them are inscribed the names of owners of houses, but 
not the names of streets. These wooden manuseriptt musfr have been formed previoos 
to the year 1423, at which time Hanover was first laid out in streets. Other manuscript 
of a similar character are kept in public collections. The ancient Arabs used to carre 
an account of striking events on the shoulder bones of sheep, and then tying them with 
a string, they hung their sheep-bone histories up. Wooden tables covered wtih a coating 
of wax were also formerly used for writing upon. Roman school-boys were in ths habit 
of writing on tablets of wood spread over with wax, and for this purpose thej nndesw 
of an iron bodkin, which they termed a stylus. This instrunusnt was mi|de slwrp i)t^ 
one end and blunt at the other, so that by turning it they could erase any poitiMi i 
what they had written, and make corrections. These sharp instruments were afc Ingth 
forbidden tp be used by the. Romans, on account of niany parties hairing epm|oye4thiiF 
MS substitute for daggers; and it is related tJiat one schoolmaster weskiUeo^MioKB 
9(^0^ with tl^ stylus ^d table books. They »dopted| iiist^ of tlM fawi sMi» 
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Me tomitd of bone. To write on softer substances, reeds and canes were used, q»lit at 
tb points like tlie pens of the present day. Some of these tables books must hare been 
of a laige and beavy nature, and were at times couTerted into we^)ons for other 
(yorppMB tlian those for which they were originally invented, for Plautns represents a 
ichoolrboy as breaking his masters head wiSi his table book. In time, different kinds 
if ink were inyented, and other materials had to be sought for, on which to use it. They 
anployed the thin bark of certain trees or plants, or linen, and afterwards they prepared 
lie skms of animals. The first place where these skins were dressed was Pergamut in 
\atL\ firom which comes the Latm name of Perganuna or parchment. The ancients had 
NU!chnient of three different colours, white, yellow, and purple. White parchment was not 
ikedat Rome, because it was liable to be soiledsooner thiuithe others, and dazaled the sight. 
Fhey mostly wrote in letters of gold and silver on purple or violet parchment. This 
na the custom during the early ages of the church; and copies of the evangelists of this 
kscription are now iuxthe British Museum. The manuscripts written upon parchment 
ar Tellam were sometimes so bulky that they had to be carried on the shoulder. One 
fOQth who was exceedingly anxious to acquire a knowledge of th^ Hebrew tongue, bor- 
row^ a Hebrew manuscript from a converted Jew; and he was assisted on his journey 
by his tutor, who carried for him the huge manuscript, (which had the appearanoe of an 
satire calf skin,) upon his shoulder like a porter, ^e price of parchment was so great, 
tbit the monks and others who could write were frequently unable to purchase it. This 
ecddoned many losses to the cause of literature, for the copyists often erased from the 
(vchment the works of the ancients, and wrote in their place the compositions of more 
nodem authors. The Greeks as wdl as the Latins did not scruple to efface the first 
nuniscripts which came in their way, when they were in want of parchment on which 
tocopjr their religious works. The Egyptians began to employ for writing, the bark of 
t plant or reed, odled papyrus, or paper-rush, and from its greater convenience, all 
adier materials became in a great measure superseded. This plant formerly was found 
■ great abundance in the marshes of Egypt. The paper now used derives its name from 
^ pq>yrus, though it is formed of entirely different substances. Before the Romans 
ittd eitiier parchment or papyrus, they made use of the thin peel found between the 
vood and the bark of trees. This substance was called Hberi from which comes the 
Istb word iiber, a book, and library and librarian in the European languages, and the 
htgasH litre for book; but we of northern origin derive our book from the Danish bog, 
^beech-tree, because that being the most plentiful in Denmark was used for engraving 
*9o&« They did not anciently fold their paper or parchment as we do at the present 
tone, but they rolled it as they wrote upon it ; and the Latin name for these rolls is 
ffven by us to our books. Though our works are composed of leaves bound together, 
^itiU call them volume9» The ancient books were folded around a roller, and placed- 
on the shdves erect, with their titles in red letters or rubrics on the outside ; and they 
'»d the appearanoe of so many small pillars on the shelves. Many of the books of for- 
»v times were splendidly ornamented, and besides the tint of purple with which they 
Miiaed their vellum, and the liquid gold which they used for ink, their covers were 
^"^ with precious stones; and in the library at Triers or Treves, thereis a manuscript, 
^ donation of some princess to a monastery, which manuscript is studded with heads 
*i!0«|ht in fine cameos. They painted a figure of a dying Christ on the outside of their 
Mn during the early age of the church ; and Sir William Jones gives an account Qf an 
■oriental manuscript in which the name of Mohammed was fancifully ornamented with a 
't^ of tulips and carnations painted in the most glowing hues. The choice books 
'^P^noa are upon fine silky paper, the ground of which is frequently powdered with 
tM or nlver dust ; the leaves are illuminated, and the work perfumed with essence of 
^^ or sandal wood. There is now in the library of a Norfolk gentleman, the original 
'^ upon which all our kings, from Henry the first to Edward the sixth, took the 
^^^toation oath. It is a manuscript of the four evangelists, witten on vellum ; the let- 
^ of which approach in beauty and shape to Roman capitals. It appears to have been 
^^litn and got ready for the coronation of Henry the first. The original binding is in 
fHrfbct state, and consists of two oaken boards, nearly an inch in thickness, fastened 
Jj8i^ with stout thongs of leather, and the comers defended by large bosses of brass, 
rj^^ light-hand side (as tbe book is opened) of the outer cover is a crucifix of brass, 
j^^ 1^' which was kissed by the kings upon their inauguration, and the whole ia 
^^Bnedtogetiier by a strong clasp of brass fixed to a broad piece of leather, xiailed on 
^ two Ivge brass pins. 
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The tenth century was one of intellectual darkness and its religion can searoel 
said to be desenring of the name. A rational creed , a ^ood system of morale, and a df 
and interesting ceremonial, the best legacy of the fourth century, were supenede 
uniting the most absurd doctrines with ceremonies the most ridiculous ; and by the 
ing crimes of the blackest desc^ription with credulity of the most degrading and ign 
nature. Their code of laws was of a similar character, for when the barbarians mig 
from their native forests, they took upon themselves to decide individually on then 
of wrongs and offences, and of the punishments which should be inflicted ; and nol 
did they reserve to themselves the task of executing private, but even public ya 
This was followed by affixing certain prices to certain crimes, and thus were th' 
and powerful enabl^ to add to their incomes by selling the lives of those who fel 
their hands. * This inadequate and partial way of setUng matters gave rise to a v 
of other codes of laws and expedients, and amongst them those ordesds which were 1 
upon as appeals to the judgment of God ; and which were in fact direct appeals 
justice, and an open demand of his interference. The trial by battie or tiie dm 
amongst the most popular of these ordeals, and was well accommodated to the ran 
martial spirit of the times. Even when learning began to revive, and the other a; 
to the judgments of Grod were done away with, this military appeal was still agrees 
the spirit of chivalry, and the last that gave place to the Roman laws. 

It was utterly impossible that knowledge should progress whilst such a si 

things existed. The rich and the great were rival robbers, and licensed banditti; i 

and revenge were their pursuits, and their amusements and common recreations w 

tainted with barbarism and sensuality. The lower order of people were still 

unlikely to be the advancers of an3rthing which had reference to learning or int( 

they were either the aject slaves of the proud and powerful barons, the associi 

their arms, or the companions of their table. The secular clergy were very little rei 

from their barbarous hearers, and joined with them in the amusements of the fieli 

shared in the toils and booty of a military life. The monastic orders themselves, 

rich and luxurious, had relaxed A*om the wholesome severity of their original instif 

The tiara crowned the brows of monsters and savages ; and the broken and imj 

records of the times are too full of the crimes and profligacy of the Roman pontif 

luminous in the display of such atrocities as disgrace humanity. Learning mus 

been inevitably destroyed but for the refuge it found in the cloister, and for the pre 

tion of its choicest volumes in the conventual libraries, for better days and better si 

That their possessors were unacquainted with their use and value may be knowi 

the fact that more legal forms and securities were made use of to secure the ret 

a book than the repayment of a sum of money. The art of transcribing books 

danger of perishing ; there were few works of any interest published, and for 

wretched collection of sermons, a price was charged that would now stock a large U 

The schools that existed at this time were made of very littie use. Charle 

was a liberal founder of schools, and his example had been followed by many otb 

that at the period of which we are now speaking, there was scarcely a convent, a cat! 

or a church of any eminence which was destitute of one ; but within the walls ol 

schools very littie indeed was taught that had a tendency to make the scholar us 

a citizen or happy as an individusd. The education which was given might as we 

been given by a master of arms. Such characters as the philosophic and contem 

student were unknown to them, and very likely above their comprehension. Tt 

professions in existence were the military and the theological ; those destined : 

former profession found academies more suited to them in the baronial hall; 

designed for the latter profession remained long in the trammels of discipline, an 

instructors are to be blamed that they did not leave them much wiser and better. 

According to our earliest record, the education of the ancient Britons cons! 

their skill in certain fleld sports, healthful pastimes and domestic amusements. 

did not know how to read, but learned hymns by heart, and sang and danced to. 

Such were the pursuits of the mass of the people : indeed, they held it disonoui 

learn to read and write. The Druids possessed extraordinary power over the m 

the people, and learning was entirely confined to them, Their education is belli 

have been a poetical one ; they learned by rote several thousand verses> in whidi 

knowledge was then contained. They were the priests, and probably the lawgh 

the people ; their doctrines were not reduced into ?rriting, but repeated from onef 
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tnotlier» lo that little u known of their actual history. Though the obienration 
I often quoted that '.'Knowledge la power," it cannot be repeated too often; for 
is more certain than that, where the greatest cnltiTation of the mind is, it will 
« foond that those who possess it exercise a command and an irresistible infln- 
T their fellow-men. So it was with the Dmid? ; and so it mnst be — those who 
rant and unlearned must ever be bat as slaves and inferior beings in the hands 
whose time has been devoted to acquiring useful and practical knowledge. The 
tiie rude and uneducated man may be compared to the useless reed, and that 
lucated man to the same reed when formed into a pen. This is beantifullj 
Bdinthe following lines from the Greek of Menecrates, They are entitled 
3ef s Pen :*' 

I was a useleu reed ; no clusters hung 
^7 brow with purple frapes » no bloisonl flung 
The coronet of crimson on my stem ; 

Mo apple blushed upon me, nor— tiie ^m * 

Of flowers— the violet strewed the yellow heath 
Around my feet, nor Jessamine's sweet wreath 
Robed me in silver : day and night I pined 
On the lone moor, and shivered in the wind. 
At length a poet found me. From my side 
He smoothed the pale and withered leaves, and dyed 
My lips in Helieon. FTom that high hour 
I SvoKB ! my words were flame and living power} 
All the wide wonders of the world were mine, 
Far as the surges roll, or snnbeama shine ; 
Deep as earth's bosom hides the emerald ; 
High as the hills with thonder.clouds are palled. 
And there was sweetness round me. that the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violet blue. 
To me the mighty sceptre was a wand ; 
The roar of nations pealed at my command % 
TO me, the dungeon, sword, and scoorge were vain, 
I smote the smiter, and I broke the chain ; 
Or, towering o*er them all, without a plume, 
I pierced the purple air, the tempest's gloom, 
Till blazed th' Olympian glories on my eye. 
Stars, temples, thrones, and gods— infinity. 

th respect to the degree of knowledge and civilization possessed by the ancient 
at the period of their invasion by the Romans, it is exceedingly difficult to arrive 
taisfactory conclusion. The country was for the greater part covered with woods 
ibefl, except such forest fisstnesses as have been discovered even amongst the mdest 
and in all probability they were without roads, except a few tracks which were 
rafficient to show the way from one locality to another, and afforded little means 
snient co^^nunication. They are said to have been a people, in battle at least, 
: themselves half naked — ^without books or letters — ^without any arts, save the 
: and rudest — without even other habitations than mud-hovels, not reared for 
snt occupation, but hastily put together to be crept into for a few months or 
md then perhaps to be abandoned or set on fire at the approach of an enemy or 
Dther occasion that might make it convenient for their occupants to alter tiieir 
I. Thus, in the impressive sketch of Tacitus, the day following the fatal battle 
jrrampians is described as having displayed to the view of the victors a vast 
ill around, the hills a wide expanse of loneliness, houses smoking in the distance, 
iman being to be met with anywhere by the parties sent out to scour in all direc- 
This was it is true in the wilder regions of the north, but in the contests betwixt 
oos parties that were taking place ^most incessantly even in the southern parts 
island, the people were in the habit of flying for safety to the woods, #hen a 
^d, too strong to be resisted, swept the country, and they left unhesitatingly 
fjbt and miserable abodes to be trodden under foot. Their habitations seem to 
m a resemblance to the huts which are now to be met with on commons, and 
nlly in some of our smallest villages. The walls consisted of stakes and watlings, 
. with day or moss ; and the roofs were constructed of boughs of trees, thatcl^ 
ids or straw, as a security against the weather. Some houses were afterwards 
by laying large stones upon each other, without mortar between them. Other 
or huts were built of wood, and were made of a circular shape, with rood rising 
to a point ; at the top or centre of wluch was an opening to let in tiie lig;ht and 
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let out the smoke. They bore a likeness to the larse tea-caimisterft in the wfaiJowidf 
crooers' shops, with the Ud off for the light and^smoke : there were no windows, InttdN 
doors being l^ty, admitted plenty of light and air. Thus it will he peroelTed thit tts 
habitations of the ancient Britons, and the mansions which had to serve the ndblert ^ 
our ancestors for withdrawing rooms, parlours and similar apartments, would, if boiltof 
stone, ha^e made a small tile-kiln of the present day. Before this country was itnrsdfld 
by the Romans, our towns and cities were only assemblages of huts, in a tract bf wood^ 
country, surrounded by a mound or ditch for the security of the Britons and their catik 
The Romans brought with them architects, sculptors, and painters, and built mttjf 
superb villas and palaces, as the discovery of beautiful pavements, or floors, to this itqr 
testify. The habits of the Britons were then previously to the conquest of the constrf 
by Julius Cssar, those of savages : though there was existing in the midst of all tbii 
rudeness, some indications of a social state of much more advancement. They seem to 
have carried on a commercial intercourse with the adjacent coast of Gaul, and also vith 
other and far more distant portions of the tmiverse, from which traders regularly came 
to several parts of the island. Those who resided in the south coast we are told wen 
not clothed in skins, and it may therefore be inferred that they had garments made of. 
woollen cloth, or some other woven material. They did not depend soldy for subsistesoe 
either upon the cliace or upon pasturage, but sowed com, as well as possessed great 
plenty of cattle. They were numerous, and had a rude kind of money. The fieict too 
of their having war-chariots, and arms formed of metal, and not merely of bone or wood, 
proves that they possessed some mechanical knowledge. Hie civilization of the Britooi 
of the south was of a similar kind, though most likely inferior to their neighboon tbe 
Gauls. . They were living in a social condition, but though they had some of the moit 
homely accommodations of life, they possessed none of &s luxuries, or at least nothing 
which we of the present day should give that name to. Thar principal gratificatians 
and amusements were there is no doubt those which appertain to a savage state— war, 
the chisice, the delights of roving adventure, and festive merriment, and such odicr 
indulgences of little more than mere animal passion, which need not the aid of art, 
and they had scarcely any materials except such as are spontaneously produced by natore. 
The concluding portion of the tenth century was probably, a period of as deep intellectoal 
darkness in England as that which prevailed throughout most other parts of Europe. 
The schools rose again however, and flourished under Canute, who was a wiseas weUu 
powerful sovereign. The historian Ingulphus, who wrote immediately after the NorsMI 
conquest, but whose boyhood coincided with the early part of the reign of Bdwatd tit 
. Confessor, says that at that time schools of the higher, as well as elementary brsndM 
of learning, were then in existence in England. He says that, having been bom itt Aft 
city of London, he was first sent to school at Westminster ; and that from Westminilv 
he went to Oxford, where he studied the Aristotelian philosophy and the rhetoritti 
writings of Cicero. This is believed to be the earliest express mention of the VidHtitJ 
of Oxford. 

The clergy of all orders were ranked with the nobility, or rather were oonstderBt 
to occupy a still higher place in the state. The word of a bishop, like that of a Usg* 
was eonclusive in itself, and was not required to be confirmed by oath. The lowest priiit 
was considered as equal to a knight or nobleman, and ranked with him In the scale d 
societr. 

Tadtus says that the Germans treated their slaves with lenity, though at the MD^ 
time, he says that when a master happened to kill a slave, as sometimes happened In As 
heat of passion, he did so with impunity. There is no reason to think that the Asf^ 
Saxons differed in this respect from their ancestors. The life of a sei^f indeed had to 
more protection from the law than that of any inferior animal; but he was geaer^-^ 
considerably more value to his master than a cow or an ox, and nearly as modi tt ^ 
horse; and therefore we may conclude that the slaves would be about as well trekted v 
the cattle. They were not, however, entirely deprived of the means and opportonttlv 
of acquiring property ; and though the law did not protect their lives, it took cars Af^ 
they were subjected to fines and penalties if they committed any offence. They: 
were able to purchase their freedom, and instances occurred of masters emi 
their slaves, which practice became more common as the power of the c^urob t^ 
extended, and religious feelings were dufiused throughout the community. BtefT pSlW^ 
was obliged by law, if he had not a dwetting of his owzi| to find a howiaiolder imo fW* 
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ft|e lia into Ui fterrice, aid allow Him to become one of his hovteliold. Aay hboae- 
mer iHio permitted a person Id pass thrae ni^ta onder hia roof bMame raapouibie 
^tbe cttamiet of that pel^oh, and appedra to hate been compelled to retain him, at 
Mft ibr a certain timfe, as an inmate. AsaodationB for Tarioos porpoaea wtrc eommcii 
ttioii|>t all claaa^, and some of them were of the same nature aa modem friendlf or 
hnAi Bddetieai whilst others were only contiTiat clubf. Some were aaaociations of tht 
fiadera or artisanA of particular kinds in the citiea and bnrg hs; and these appear to ha?t 
Iten permanent institutions, which perhaps took their rise from the collegea of operatitea 
ill flw Roman towns, and may be regarded as perpetuated in the guilds, or incorporated 
tildes, of oar own tfanes. Aj the burghs gradually obtained more of the right of self* 
fbtehmient, these fraternities or companies may be supposed to ha^e ae^uired a ahaM 
in tbe appointment of the municipal officers, and in the general direction of affhira. 

The respect paid to women, and the influetice which they exercised, appear to htrft 
Men greater among ottf Anglo-Saxon ancestors t-han some of the general eharaeteritties 
• (heir state of society might haTC led us to ctxpect. Very aeldom, if erer, in the 
fflBoinated manilscripts which relate to this period do we find women represented ea 
Udng a part in the labours of the field, but eren in those whieh are the of Ifgheat 
Und, men onlf are employed. The shepherd who tended his flock also milked the 
ttte and made cheese; and women were more ei'SlnsiTely occupied within doora tham 
n tike present day. Women were therefore within that sphere which is most fatomrable 
tetiieir influence. In the East, the most liberal Mahometans, who allow a future 
Rte and future felicity to women, maintain that they will not be allowed to enter the 
tlue l^aradise as pen ; but amongst the Anglo-Ssjcons women were inTOsted both IHl 
Aeir families, in the eye of the law, and by political circumstances, with their ftir 
ikue of influence. They were possessors of land, of slares, and other propertT» e^d 
U'the priTi||ge of making wills bequeathing their possessions. It is true that by one 
vtile canona of Edgar, women were not allowed ^ approach the altar; though it ii 
ttcolt to account for sudh a regulation, unless its object waa to prerent those engaged 
iBtbe offices from being disturbed in their ideas by the presence of female beauty. 

The ancient Salons had been addicted to eating raw flesh; but amongst their dAI* 
ondants in thia island, one of the canons of the church directed that *< If a person 
Msnythlnghalf dressed, ignorantly, he should fast three days; if knowingly, four 
It^" The following ecclesiastical regulations haTc also the same tendency aa the one 
iM mentioded : it is worded thus — ** For eating or drin king what a cat or dog hi(s Bpoiled« 
^ (flie offending person) shall sing a hundred psalms, cir fhst a day. For giving anetkcr 
J^ liquor in which a moiise or a weasel shall be found dead, a layman aludl do peaenee 
wmt days ; a monk shall sing three hundred psalms." Truly they must have had 
J|M refined tastes and customs in those days, when it ^vas thought necessarr that lawe 
Mid be made to prevent thingtf such as the above. ExoBssive drinking was the common 
^,of til ranks, in whch they spent whole nights and da js without intermiaaien. EHkl 
^ ftMval days of -the church were disgraced by intempei*ance; and it waa on the fWti^ 
Ji^ Augustin, in 946, that Edmund the first was murder ed — a^atastrophe which might 
v^ been prevented but for the inebriated state of the ki ug's attendants and the noblea 
^ were present. Edgar the Peaceable, as he was called, tried to check this vice and 
pot a stop to the numerous quarrels which were the co.isequence of it. It was the 
practice to hand round to the company a common drinking* vessel, which the guests used 
^ vie with each other in trying who could drain to the greatest depth. He ordered 
tbit these vessels should be made with knobs of brass at certain distances from each other, 
^ fiiat no one might be obliged to drink more at a draught than from one of the knobs 
to toother. The harp , as well aa the drinking-cup waa hand ed round at festive meetings, 
*>d each guest was expected to sing and play on the instn;mient in turn. Bede saya 
^ the religious poet Caedmon used alwaya to rise from tab le before it came to hia turn 
^Jjiorform, that he might avoid taking part in what he consildered too worldly a kind of 
''^vity, Even at their ordinary social entertainments, the tivenings always concluded 
*^ drinking. The general love of unrefined pleasurea characteriM^ the clergy as well 
2> the Uity. In Edgv'a time the monasteries are discribed as ipreaentiBg scenes of gamb- 
1(BK, daoCTig, and singing "Even to the very middle of the night.'' The monks were 
P^i^ted fh)m admitting poets, musicians^ or buffoons into tlie monaateries; and it had 
jl'^vioosly been endeafonred to represa tlie lukiBfM Ut edPTifial pleumi which 
^««l6taiied the inmatee i»f «li« doiiter. 
Vol. 9«-No, 3—1. 
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Thert is no account of any horse-radng among the Anglo-Saxons, but the gam« 
of chess and backgammon were both known, or at least games very Uke them, n 
most important characters in the Anglo-Saxon festivals were the gleemen. Som 
ci them performed tricks, gambols, and feats of all kinds, while others were harpers, < 
bards, and ballad-singers. Among those who practised the sportive arts are classed poet 
harpers, musicians, and buffoons. The first mentioned class of gleemen were in fau 
mimics, dancers, tumblers, and performers of slight of hand tricks; and the rudimeni 
of the drama are to be traced in some of the performances with which . they amuse 
the people. Bearbait^g, running, wrestling, and many other unrefined amusement 
afforded pleasure during an age when education included very little to exercise thi 
intdlect. The Saxons retained unimpaired that belief in witches, charms, and prognostici 
which had formed the greater part of their religion previous to their been christianized. 
The male or female detdei^ with the powers of darkness was supposed to hacve the power 
of inflicting sickness, of inciting to love or hatred, controlUng the elements, or render- 
ing fields fertile. Each day in the year was distinguished as being either particularlj 
lucky or unlucky for some of the affairs of life. If the most trivial circumstances chanced 
to occur at a certain time evils omens were drawn from it, whilst some other equally 
unimportant event was looked upon as the forerunner of every blessing. The diminu- 
tion of happiness amongst a people liable every hour of the day to be filled with appre- 
hensions of approaching calamity must have been incalculable. Dreams in a suniltr 
manner, opperated upon the mfaids of the Anglo-Saxons with more than the force of 
actual events. Even so late as the time of Canute, the people are ordered in one of hi* 
laws not to worship the sun or the moon, fire or floods, wells or stones, or any sort of 
tree; not to love witchcraft, or frame death-spells, either by lot or by touch; nor to 
affect anything by phantoms. 

The custom of ringing the passing-bell when a person's death occurred originatedin 
the Anglo-Saxon period. The intention was that those within reach of tR sound might 
offer up a prayer for the dead. A payment called the ** soul-sceat" was made to the 
clergy on a person's death, and the anxiety of the people to procure the prayers of the 
deigy for the good of their souls was one of the most productive sources of ecdesiasticil 
wealth. 

We have now brought down our subject to the time of the Norman Conquest^ and 
in. oar next we shall continue it to the present age. Our species, from the time of .ito 
creation» has been travelling onward in pursuit of truth, and now that we have reacted 
a lofty and commanding position, with the broad light of day around, it must begrateAd 
tolook back on the lineof our past progress ; to review the journey begun in early twiliglitf. 
and for a long time continued with slow advances and obscure prospects; and gradnal^ 
and in later days followed alon;; more open and lightsome paths, in a wide and fertOi 
r^on. iThe present generation finds itself the heir of a vast patrimony of knowledfO* 
and it must needs concern us to know the steps taken by which these possesions wen 
acqviredi and the documents by whi^h they are secured to us and our heirs for ever. 

<To be coifcluded in our next.) 



THE SUICIDE. 



Upon a roek which overhung a stream 
A lovely maiden stood. Upon her cheek, 
Which once the smiles of love and hope adorned, 
Despair bad laid its cold and blighting hand. 
Her face was shaded by a row of, curls, 
Which hung like mourning cherubs o'er her brow. 
Seeming to take a lingering farewell look 
Of her ffweet eyes which like two sister nymphs 
Sat in faeir bowers ** weeping themselves away; 
She sto od like one whose earthly joys had fled. 
And aU. her hopes of heaven had met their grave, 
Mutei itiUy and thoughtful; gazing on the flood. 



THB BUICIBX. IM 

• 

AHiittiire nmled and wore the garb of joy» 
Hie trees wared forth in verdant liydhieis. 
And flowers refreshed with dews smiled at the nin: 
But neither tree nor flower engaged her sight. 
The wanton kine were leaping on the brows. 
And sporttre lambs were frisking in the vale; 
Bat still she seemed as though dbe saw them not. 
Or heeded not their gambols if she did. 
The -sabbath bells Awoke their morning peal, 
Which, mingling with the songs of sylvan choirs, 
Produced a sweet harmonious melody; 
But then her ear, once music's heaven, was shut 
To such sweet sounds as kindle thoughts of lore 
And make our senses wander to the skies. 

Hie bells had ceased, all nature seemed to pause; 
A breathless stillness reigned within the woods. 
She press'd her hands in silence to her breasts- 
She raised her eyes imploringly to heayeu. 
She bi%athed a prayer, it was for him she loved. 
Who had betrayed and left her to her fate. 
She waved her hand which seemed to say ** I come,*' 
She leaped — she fell — she shrieked — she was no more^ 
Her heart was broken and her soul was gone. 
fftk. B. T. BRIERLT. 
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flTANTTNOPLB.*-There are several mountains; these do not belie theohtraeter 
tphorus ; they are green ! They are covered with groups of plane-trees and inter- 
proves of cypress. Above them, like swans upon a green lake, are seen the 
cupolas of perhaps 300 mosques. Next to every one, like a guardian angely 
least one white and elegant minaret; frequently two and four. There are six 
Achmed's. Under and amongst the trees, as it were in a thinned wood, are the 
lose of the ambassadors and a few government offices excepted. All are of 
e barracks, the cannon-foundry, the residences of pashas, and even the palaea 
ind Seignior himself. Many are painted in the brightest colours — white, pala 

yellow, and variously-ornamented; others are browned by time, like the 
the Bernese Oberlands a few, namely, those of the Catholic Armenians, are 
irk grey and black. In narrow crooked streets they clamber up the hill sides, 
rever it is possible, with its own little garden; or wanting this, its terrace 
dth flower-pots, and a pomegrante or fig-tree ; this failing, too, at least with a 
e door, that finds its way to the roof, drops down again in fluttering tendrils, 
icross the streets an ornamental festive garland. Since schools, baths, kitchens 
oor, are associated with the mosques, a garden for recreation can hardly be 

Besides this, the finest trees invariably stand in the court-yards. The habi« 
the dead, who here occupy almost as much room as the living — the burying 
-are placed around, next to, and between the streets, and form the actual 
cypress; for all Turkish cemeteries are richly planted, and never with any tree 

A more beautiful symbol could not stand by the grave-side than the motion- 
pward-pointing cypress. There are particular burial-places for celebrated 
&e learned, the holy monks, and private individuals with their families. There 
ire small cypress groves enclos^ in a railed arcade, enabling you to espy the 
ough the bars and over the walL It will be easy for you to understand how, 
aence of the rising position of the city, the whole appeart like one great gar- 
leasure-palace. Mark me! appears. Picture to yourself a grand theatrical 
tainted by tiie hand of a master, and with inimitable taste. You are dharmedft 
ray by tiie incomparable scene; again and again yon Inst your eyw, and onnot 
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admire it enmigh* But n^nt 50a aif «mi4imM beMnA ik$ mmHj heaven belp yon! 
Laths, rafters, dirty paper, laaipe ef paint, oil-ipati, and offartaeanviifB ; Such is Con- 
stantiiiople ! Even sBora than the fcaxfal vncteaiuMH, did the ftailfU oonfiision offend 
mel That the streets arm very naifoif, eioohed and steep* is tbeiv least fanlt. The 
gutter, too, in the middle, by reason of tj»a ^anrawnasa, la mninn disagreeable; but what 
a payement ! That of Senilis, in compariscai, is an esoaUant jMMTf wfl* At every three 
ateps your parasol is sticking amongst enormous vikly ehequerad it^nes, your foot at 
erery ten. The streets sloping very much towards the middle, you never have, in &ct, 
a secure footing; for, in coiisequenoa of their narrowness, the decUvity commences im- 
mediately by the housaa; your passage, tbei«£tire, ia inconTcnient enough. But what- 
ever you do, don't tread upon one' of those firightliil, mangy, savage dogs, who never 
think of getting out of yonr way, and who are consequently, always being crushed and 
beaten, always setting up a hideous howl, and always sickening you by their very sight. 
Here a she-dog brings her brood into the world, tiiere she sucbies them* there lie a few 
dead, and now they are running under your feet, or growling at one another. . Yet, if 
dogs were the sole inhabitants in Ckmstantinople, you would find suftcient impediment 
in the streets, where heaps of 8weeping8,of rubbish, of muck^ of melon-peelings, and all 
imaginable and unimaginable filth from barricades at every itum. But get out of the 
way I here come horses laden on either side with skins of leather fiU^ with oil, and 
freely oiled outside as well ; and look behind you 1 a file of donkeys with building-materials 
tiles, and planks. Make way too, for these men on your right, who are carrying large 
charcoal-baskets on their backs ; and at the same time avoid those on your left, who, four, 
six, and eight of them together, are bearing bales of goods and barrels, so heavy that 
the twp poles as thick as your arm by whidi they are supported, are bending beneath 
their load. Don't be stunned, if you can help it, with the braying of the donkeys, the 
bawling of the dealers in sweetmeats and chesnuts, the shouts of the porters advertising 
themselves by their cries, the bowlings of the dogs, but follow your dragoman, who, 
with the flying speed of a business man, one hardened to the calamity, gets before yon, 
and now is round the comer, and now baa vanished in the crowd. You arrive at a 
burying-ground. People in Europe are aware of the reverence with which the Tnrks 
isf^gaipd their VT^^^t how they via^t ^he^Pi^t 9^^ never e^ow themi 9» iri^ i^«, t^h^tymed 
mi ^M^Vh ^^ e cj^rtain number qf yefura- There is someth^ very beautif^ wXUi ^« 
^ vei^^rat^i «s the pypress-grqves, the^^lves with their upright whit^ gffye^^toiW 
ri»nj ^om tae green sward, ^ produee a noble and solemn picture , ^h^ JQ^ cMl fJK 
Vft^ion to jqofe mind* But ^pok at ^e reoHty, The swt^rd |s trodden ^ovn, tn|gravQ« 
st^ea ere over-^med, broken, ^rool^ed; niggedly-j^vf 4 streets divide Qi^; h9r(9(iM|i 
we gra^iDg, there tarry donkeys; yonder are crowing 9Pch4 9S^4 cackling geese; «g^ 
tM IPOt clothes ^re drying ; vP9i^ that a joiner is at work*— -^^^^^ ^ff ^fTIHjfP^ Pm<<fKi 

f^QT^ Wout^ ICii«W)NO.-T-In th^ reign of Edw^d 1 . gold wi^e first POi^f^t fmf^, 
i|t^d> linrnp^kes and clocks intro^liced, a^^d the wooUen m(||mfi^ture i^rst pstahll^hei}; 
Wipdf^r (»stl^ bu^t, "prinity ^u^d^y first pbsfuned, thg f^pe^l^er of ti^e A9Wt ^ 
Cowfu^ne Ph9«e9» ««i4 the title qf esqiw? WY?M to the people pf fortune. Jn fhf ;ejca 
<^ Henry ^V. the As:ores and Cape de Verde Isl^ids wpre discovered, the V^iipan W^Wi 
ff^und^, capitals and stpps Fere ^itroducpd ii^ writing, coaoh^ end ^e^ff dc|| 
commqn in England, the study 9f hotf^ny was| revived, l^fMves i^ff i made ii^ 9pg){n4, s|jA 
qrim^nalf §r«^ senUnoed tp transportation. Th« feigJi «f Qh*rl^ff l\. lU^Q^mi fiF** 
ef^pef , h^ekies, gazettes, and fv penny post* 

^nynNTumt wlJ^ a Boa CoNSTi^iofo^.— Captain C— , of her M^lif^^^ W^ 
^(^ was one of the most indefat4gehle 8por^fnp^ I ever met with, an4thee9t|feQf )i^ 
tiijia tih|t( could he spt^e4 from fegimei^tal d^iy W^ passed in the juggles. I^e ftf 
%, 9)an ^ T**^ pe^ftnal ^tre^ngth, cp^ld undergo any degree pf fstigne. in short ppsWiWi 
1^ pertly irpB eonstit^tiop. Qis hahite too were anything hu^ Juyuripu^ — ^ftllPfltl 
alt^iident parrying, e rife of large bprp, ^ smell iu^rp^t tp sleep qp, a limi^ s|pgk fi 
lina^, a gpod supply of ai«inuitipn, accompanied the itpprt^ptm* who pur^^f d hi| pm 
hy day, and at night sp^ght shelter ii^ fpn^p villagft, perfectly Gare)efui«s tft hie msmi^ 

^9m ii) At wf y pf food or ipdgings. h^ heverese h^g morw^er the v^^\k tfi>MB^ 

for he pe^f^ earri«4 wiA hipa f^pplief of any kiqd, tr^ting hi# <;e mniM ii iiT l | «4 4 
]^f4de|Hre w4 mrid h^spi^^^ Jn this manner C%pta|i) Cr — » he«|ine wefi ^Vf^. ^ 
4ft Wivfl Hi lh« co^tri ^ ewery flf^eft wheff fpgrt WM ^ h« ^htoWttdl H W 

nfimfli ftttvmM wiHi t;he|r )iiirMif Is $ii^« Mi^rif i^dml^ 
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Ik^Mtf^^muaam ■tttd^d ih&m to hif ptrson, and uiiy ftf thini MM ha^^ 
te mMi to «»lk lailM to give him wrlj iitformatloB of Uvgt gtm«» whiih Wtot Ms 
ftwito obj«pli of ponoit. Whon ob OMof thtM tzeunioAi O^^taiii 0— happtaM 
to ItptniBg tiMnigkt It anMll village intiie Wyftand ju^^lei wlieii a ryot who hadboMi 
Ml uif late feavduBg for a Btraj bvUock, cams to tell him of a large dheetol or ^otled 
te.whiah ha had watched to its lair. I|e had also heard from the villagers that a hii|o 
mki had been seen several times in HktX neighbourhood. He started aeoordingly amr 
lot gane at daybreak, accompanied by the villager and a fevonrite dog, which rarely 
kft his heels unless OTdered. After proceeding about half a mile through a very densiB 
jong^, snd being as the villager supposed near the spot where the cheetul had laid down, 
Giptian 6— of a sadden missed his dog, and hearing a rustling in the bushes abo^t 
tm yards off accompanied by a whimpering noise, he turned in that direction, and saw 
vfaak he at the firstglanoe took for a tiger, from its colour, a mixture of black andbroWB, 
hit icon discovered what the monster really was^— a huge enonnous boa constrictciir, 
iMch had seised his poor Juno, and was at the moment crushing her to atoms in ito 
torriblt coils. The native who was with him saw what it was likewise, and immediatdy 
UL Captain C afterwards described the appearance of the reptile, when thus 
coiled round his dog, as somewhat resembling a barrel, every portion in violent muscular 
notioD, and he distinctly heard the bones of the poor animal crack in succession within 
ib terrible embrace. At last the monster raised its head and fixed two glaring eyes on 
Giptain C , who, in another moment, might perchance have been ikscinated by their 
Mdly gleam, but with unerring aim he placed two balls in its forehead. The effect waa 
Mt, however, as he expected, fiiital, and the snake instantly uncoiling itself from its vie- 
tiii same straight at 6aptain C— , who of course took to flight, but so thick was the juli. 
itf that he found the animal gaining on him, from the noise it made amongst the bushes ; 
*U therefore sought shelter in a tree, re-leading his gun with all possible expedition. 
Ciptain C— was only just prepared for a second discharge, when the boa reached the 
toe, and instantly twining itself round the stem would have soon seized him, but for« 
tontely at the next shot he blew out both its eyes with a charge of B B ; yet though the 
Mdu appeared for a moment stunned, it still continued its efforts to reach him, until by 
npeated shots it was incapacitated from rising, not though till Captain C— had 
^■upletely emptied his powder flask, and he even then did not venture to descend, as 
^ iqitile continued coiling round the tree, occasionally by a muscular movement show- 
%tlat its vital powers were not yet wholly extinct. At length, after some hourp 
Xwary confinement on his perch, and shouting until he was hoarse for aid, OaptaiA 
C*— - had the satisfaction to see a number of villagers arrive, by whom the monstrous 
HiVMl waa iota completely destroyed. Captain C— — had no means of aoeurataly 
H^iiring ite length )>at by a piece of stick, which the natives said was a cubit long^ and 
^Mared that it measured upwards of thirty of these and was much thicker than oni 
^kb f wn thighs. — M^drat United Sennce Gaieiti, 

fimCTS QV TftaiNiwo.— -The state of health, or '* condition," as it is termed, into 
iMl a man may be brought by training, is often extraordinary. This training, it must 
*i|«adaffStqod, oonsiste in nothing more than regular exercise and living. The meet 
llnbrious and retired country places are usually chosen, and there the man, Under t& 
Miade of an experienced trainer, performs his systematic duties. He retires early to 
vihid, whkdi is a mattress, with sufficient covering to ensure a suiteble warmth*, without 
^ MH a g ing unnecessary perspiration. He rises betimes in a morninar, and after a 
lIlM waahing and rubbing, parteVes oi a slight repast, and commences ms day's wOri 
M I (|«^ valk of a km miles. He then returns home, and eate with what appetite ha 
^ j^fter a short rest, he is again exercised until his next meal time, and so on, 
%Mi^iit the day. His diet is chiefly confined to the lean of underdone beef and 
^IttoB, |»wl, and stale bread. He tekes two or three glasses of sherry, with, perhaps, 
^)^ tld ale daily. The distance he is made to walk and run, every day, vanes from 
^lllvrty mile>. He begins with what he is conveniently able to bear, and increasee 
I^MurtiaM in proportion to his increasing strength. By these means, a man is shoMy 
'iHUlht from a state of plethora and listless inactivity, to one of liveliness, energy, and 
^wi|ue. Body and mind are alike invigorated and improved; but the benefit ia 
^^'^j referable to the air and exercise. No training, however skilfully eondueted, 
!*fw hiiag • warn Into good eandition who bad to braatbe aa impure atniMpkare.-— 
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Adyicb to TomusTS. — We have sometimes been asked, whether fhe North « 
England or the .Highlands of Scotland should be visited first; bat simple as tiieqnestlai 
seems, it is really one which it is impossible to answer: Ihongh we suspect it would 
eqnallj puzzle Scotchman or Englishman to give a sufficient reason for his wishing t9 
see any part of any other country, before he had seen what was best worth seemgiB 
his.own. His own country ought to be, and generally is, dearcbt to every msn. Then, 
if nothing forbid, he should not only begin his study of nature, but continue his ednei* 
tion in her school, wherever it may happen to be situated, till he has taken his first de- 
gree. We believe that the love of nature is strong in the hearts of the inhabitants (tf 
our island. And how wide and profound may that knowledge of nature be, whieh ths 
loving heart has acquired, without having studied her any where but within the four sen! 
The impulses that makes us desire to widen the circle of our observation are all impsl- 
ses of delight and love; and it would be strange indeed did they not move us, first of all, 
towards whatever is most beautifiil belonging to our own land. Were it otherwise, it 
would seem |s if the heart were faithless to the home affections, out of which, in their 
strength, spring all others that are good ; and it is essential, we do not doubt, to thefiiU 
growth of the love of country, that we should all have our earliest imaginative deli§^ 
associated with our native soil. Such associations will for ever keep it loveliest to ov 
eyes; nor is it possible that we can ever as perfectly understand the character of any other; 
but we can afterwards transfer and transfuse our feelings in imagination kindled by ov 
own will; and the beauty, bom before our eyes, amongst the banks and braes of osr 
childhood, and then believed to be but there, and nothing like it anywhere else in all the 
world, becomes a golden light, ''whose home is everywhere;'' which, if we do not 
darken it, will shine unshadowed in the dreariest places, till "the desert blossom liks 
the rose." — Scotland Illustrated. 

Lawyers. — The lawyers raised many objections, and removed none. Poor hi- 
manity ! how ill art thou treated by the human race ! We fire at the relation of cakn- 
ities, denounce vengeance on the perpetrators, cry out for, set about reformation, oA 
in England, give us our due, lavish our money towards it; then grow cool, and nsfV 
think of the woe afterwards. Lawyers never suffer correction of abuses; they detai 
them even where they do not commit them. — WalpoWt George III. 

Effects of Immoderate Smoking. — Dr Henry, an army surgeon, says— *'A1« 
though it is a right and lawful thing, after fatigue, to indulge in ^e luxury of a cigar or 
two, with a temperate accompaniment of diluted stimlus, vinous or alcohoUc; or whatii 
£BLr better, out of the restorative cup that — 

'Cheers, but not inebriates j* 
still I must here enter my strong and solemn protest against the pernicious abnSBOf 
immoderate smoking, now so general; morning, noon, night, midnight, eternal smokini* 
It is impossible but that this vile adoption of a foreign sensuality, and unceasiig 
stimulus of a brain and heart, must weaken nervous power, clog the secretions, impv 
the digestion, stint the growth of the young. Already are the national stamina enerva- 
ted by this emasculating habit; and in another generation probably, the manly, monl* 
and physical attributes of the higher classes of Englishmen will, by smoking, be ahiir- 
elled into the dimensions of the Spanish and Portugese." 

Assaying of Metals. — The assaying of the precious metals, anciently called ths 
"Touch" with the marking or stamping, and the proving of the coin at what ii called At 
"Trialof the Fix'' were privileges conferred on the Goldsmith's Company by statute 28thflf 
Edward I. They had for the former purpose an Assay Office more than five hundidi 
years ago. which is mentioned in their books. In the statute referred to, all mvaott^ 
vesseli of gold and silver are to be of good and true alloy, and no vessel is to departoit 
of the hands of the workman until it is assayed by the Wardens of the Goldsmith's cnft* 
The same Act orders all goldsmith's work to be stamped with the leopard's head, thit 
animal, before the adoption of the lion, being the armorial conuzance of England. *Oif 
Company's '* Assay of the Coin, or Trial of the Pix," is a proceeding of great soleaoffitfi 
and generally takes place on the issue of a new coinage. It is before the Lords of th* 
Council, aided by the professional knowledge of a jury of the Groldsmith's CompaB!* 
and in a writ directed to the Barons, for that purpose, 9 and 10 of Edward Lyiaqpoki" 
of as a well-known custom. 

Fashions. — ^A fashion always becomes more fashionable as it becomes more ri^ 
nlous. People ding to it as they pet a monkey for its deformity. The hi^ hmiMi^ 
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of Fhokoe, which must have been a burden, made the tour of Famee, and endured 
tbrODgfa a century. The use of powder was universal until it was driven out of 
Ainoe by republicanism, and out of England by famine. The flour used by the 
Bridsh army alone for whitening their heads was calculated to amount to the annual 
jmnrision of 50,000 people. Snuff had been universally in use from the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; and the sum spent in this fllthy and foolish indulgence, the 
time wasted on it, and the injury done to 'health, if they could all hare been thrown 
into the common form of money, would have paid the national debt of England. The 
common people have their full share in the general absurdity. The gin drunk in Eng- 
littd and Wales annually amounts to nearly twenty millions of poundU sterling; a sum 
which would pay all the poor rates three times over, and turned to any public purpose, 
might cover Uie land with great institutions — the principal result of this enormous ex- 
penditure now being to fill the population with vice, misery, and madness. — Blackwood^ 9 
Magazine. 

Tar Water — a Surgical Puzzle. — Between the year 1750-60, the medical rage 
of the day was for tar- water, just as brandy- and-salt, hydropathy, and other universal 
lemedles have been fashionable lately. The Newspapers teemed with accounts of won- 
derfol cures which were said to have been almost miraculously brought about by the use 
of tar in various forms. Pamphlets and scientific essays were published, the most cele- 
bnted of wiich was written by Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, called ** Siris, or a 
(Silinof Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries concerning Tar-water." Scarcely a. 
dimae existed which the public were led to believe was not to be cured by the invalua- 
Ue bat far from aromatic nostrum. Berkeley found tar- water infallible for nervous 
cholic; some declared it had cured them of the gout; from others it had driven away 
Hue, toothache, asthmas, and consumption. But the most remarkable cases in which 
tirwas said to have been effectually curative, were those of broken limbs. One of the 
aoit aingular of such instances is thus related in one of Horace Walpole's letters to Sir 
Horace Mann, recently made public : — "A sailor who had broken his leg was advised to , 
oommnnicate the case to the Royal Society. The account he gave was, ti^t having fiallen 
from the top of the mast, and fractured his leg he had dressed it with nothing but tar 
ttd oakum, and yet in three days was able to walk as well as before the accident. The 
itory at first appeared quite incredible, as no such efficacious qualities were known in 
^ and still less in oakum ; nor was a poor sailor to be credited on his own bare assertion 
of 10 wonderful a cure. The Society very reasonably demanded a fuller relation, and I 
iQ])pose, the corroboration of evidence. Many doubted whether his leg had been really 
^ken. That part of the story had been amply verified. Still it was difficult to believe 
^ the man had made use of no other applications than tar oakum ; and how they should 
<Qte a broken leg in three days, even if they could cure it at all, was a matter of the 
^itmoat wonder. Several letters passed between the Societies and the patient, who perse- 
^Min the most solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies.* and it does 
l^pear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. It is a little unincharitable but I fear 
^w are surgeons who might not like this abbreviation of attendance and expense; but» 
^ the other hand, you will be charmed with the plain honest simplicity of the sailor* 
'It a postscript to his last letter he added these words, '* I forgot to tell your Honoun 
^ the leg was a wooden one." — ^This story, though true, did not occur exactly as Wal- 
P^ relates it. The hoax was played off by a very eccentric character of the time— 
^John Hill — who had been refused admission to the Royal Society, and revenged his 
W)pointment by sending a letter, detailing the case of the sailor as if from a Country 
^TOtioner. The assembled wisdom of the Fellows of the Royal Society discussed the. 
ottraordinary nature of the case with the most earnest gravity, bringing all their medical 
^ identific knowledge to bear upon it. The result of their learned deliberations was 
vna to the world, and then Sir John Hill sent a second letter, informing the Society 
^ he had forgotten to state one circumstance in the cure, which was, that the sailor's 
^was a wooden one 1 — The pleasantry having got extensive currency, the universal 
^itoesof tar and tar-water were much less believed in, and at last got quite exploded. 

Brazillak Law of Losing and Finding. — ^The Court of ^dings and Losings 
^ one of the most singular in this respect. It takes charge of all things lost and found, 
^|ikittg it the duty of a person finding any thing to deposit it with the Judge. The loser, 
^ prove property, must have three witnesses to swear that they saw him lose it, and 
^ others that they saw the finder pick it up ; otherwise it remains in deposit. To 
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MEMOIR OF ROBERT GLASS, P. P. G. M. 

The subject of this memoir was born in the Borough of Sonthwark, London, in the 
jnr ISOi. His lather was one of those hardj and determined reterans who defended 
oar native Isle, when it was threatened with foreign invasion, and was severely wounded 
while in the act of boarding a Spanish frigate. He was discharged with a pension, and 
«ame to reside in London, where he continued to live till he entered Greenwich Hospital, 
in whidi Institution he died in 1843, at the age of 69. Whilst in the Navj he contrac 
ted those habits so peculiar to the British Sailor, and the effects of thfem caused the separa- 
tion of his family. Robert, the eldest, was bound an apprentice to a Potter, and, in June 
18 15, was sent down to the Don Pottery, at Swinton, in Yorkshire. He passed through 
bis long apprenticeship with various fortunes, many Incidents occurrhig that would be 
very interesting if the limits here allowed would permH of their insertion. 

Shortly after lAie eipiration of his apprenticeship he married, and removed to the 
Hercolaneum Pottery r near Liverpool, where he resided four years and a half. During 
ina residence there he became a member of the Mechanics and Apprentices* Library, 
then ^d in. School Lane Liverpool ; and to the benefits derived from that Institution he 
attrihutes the obtaining of those humble abilities which hare been of service to himself 
and the Institution of which he is a member,*and have principally contributed to procure 
« plsce for his portrait in this Magazine. 

In the year 1832 ha removed to the Staffoidshira Pottries, and whilst he has resided 
here he has ever been cfDgaged in somq Society established for the benefit of his fellow 
man ; and it is a matter of deep regret that he, like many other noble-minded men who 
hj^ve boldly and openly defended the rights and privileges of their fellow creatures 
should have suffered in his own circumstances for the zeaEd and pbilanthrophy he has displayed 
in order to benefit his species. Notwithstanding the multifitrious and important duties 
he has had to perform in connection with the various Institutions with which he has been 
connected, he has so conducted himself as to obtain the approbation and friendship of a 
ffrest portion of those who are acquainted with him. 

About nine years ago, having read a discourse that had been delivered by P. P. G. 
M. Edward Powell in favour of establishing a Widow asd Orphans' Fund in connec- 
tion wiCh the Potterj and Newcastle District of Odd Fellows M. U., he was induced to 
offer himself for membership at the St. John's Lodge, Burslem, in which he yas initia- 
te on the 19th of Feburary, 18^8. As there then eiisted some little jealousy in the 
I^dge, he reftised to take office till the expiration of nearly two years, when he was 
elected to the Secretary's Chair, j«bA forthwith passed through all the remaining offices 
»f the Lodge. 
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I/O MEMOIR OF ROBERT GLA.SS. 

• 

In 1842, Mr. Glass was elected to the oflSce of G. M., of the District, withoa 
kaTing (as is generally the case) passed through the other District offices. Whilst ii 
the office of G. M., he was appointed to attend the Special Committee, held ii 
Manchester, on the 28th of February, 1842, to take into consideration the propriet 
of discontinuing the then trayelling relief system, &c., on which occasion heparticQ 
larly distingnished himtelf by the paiiu^e took in the discussion. Through the wbol 
of his term of office, his conduct wsdfimarked with that firmnesBS in support of tli 
laws and regulations of our Institution, which has characterized all his subseqnei 
proceedings, and he received the approbation find thanks of his District. Mi 
Glass has been frequently appointed, both by his Lodge and District, to conduct case 
of appeal, particularly when the disputes have taken place with other Districtf 
In every case he has proved successful, and, for the candid and fair way in which h 
demeaned himself on these occasions, lie received the approval of his District, andth 
Appeal Committees before whom the cases were tried. He has served the office ( 
President to the District Funeral Fund, and has also been appointed.Presidentof tl 
Widow and Orphans' Fund of his Lodge. He has always been a warm and zealoi 
advocate for the establishment of Widow and Orphans' Funds, and l^e has been frc 
quently called upon by various Lodges to advocate them, which he has always don 
with ability and success. He has been three times elected to represent his Distru 
at the A. M. C, and attended at Bradford, Newcastle- Upon-Tyne, and Gltsgon 
as a Delegate, at each of which Committees, he was a member of the Sub-Committo 
to examine the proceedings of the Officers of the Order and Board of Directors, l 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, and Glasgow, he was chosen the Chairman of this importu 
Committee. At the A. M. C, held at Glasgow, he was appomted one of the ten Tmsta 
for the investment of ;^1000 of the General Funds of the Order. During the dii 
cussion that took place on the financial measures adopted at this Committee, he too 
an active part in advocating those measures, and is atiU a zealous supporter of the prii 
ciples they contain, believing such regulations to be just and equitable to every members 
the institution, and such as are best calculated to secure the permanency and stafefi^ 
of the Order. 

As a speaker he is particularly impressive, and the eloquent manner in which hi 
addresses are delivered, secure for him the attention of his audience. Without beini 
flowery in his style, his language appeals forcibly to his hearers, being distinguidied b 
sound common sense, and a knowledge of his subject — two of the chief essentials of 
clever practical speaker. His brother Delegates, as a mark of t\ieir respect and approbitio 
of his conduct, decided that his portrait should be inserted in the Magazine, a compUma 
which but few have received, whose career in Odd Fellowship has been so short. I 
his domestic circle he is honoured and beloved as a kind husband, and an affectionit 
and indulgent parent. 

In closing this brief memoir of our esteemed friend, the writer has no hesititw 
in saying, that he has always been a steady advocate of the principles of the Orda 
and one wishing most ardently to see it improve to the fullest possible extent. Asi 
Member of various Friendly Societies and Scientific Institutions, with which heisiB' 
has b^n connected, his character is unimpeachable, and as a citizen and a neighbonrhi 
honesty and integrity are admired by a great proportion of those who know him. 

E. P. 
Tunstall, Augutt 8th., 1846. 



THE PRESENT ASPECT OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

The Order has now once more assumed the appearance of tranquillit) 
The topics which for a length of time occupied the minds of its members, ao 
created exciting and angry discussions, not only in lodges, but at all times lO 
in all plUees where Odd Fellows met together, are now for the most part taike 
over with temper, and in that spirit of candour which so materially assist m^ 
in arriying at ths trutli. AVe have had occasion previously to condemn* J 
somewhat strong terms, those offensive personalities in which the opponents < 
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financial reform dealt so liberally, and we rejoice sincerely that they have either 
exhausted their terms of vituperation, or seen the error of their mode of pro- 
ceeding. Abusive epithets may damage a good cause, and they never yet served 
a bad one. The resolutions of the Bristol A. M. C. have given more universal 
satisfaction^ imder the existing state of affairs, than could have been reasonably 
hoped by the most sanguine friends of the Institution, and those who were in 
love with anarchy and confusion felt that they had received a blow, against 
which it was in vain to offer resistance. Their machinations were rendered 
unavailable, and their wholesale agitation manufactories were obliged to be 
dosed, because there was no longer any demand for their articles. It was no 
use offering powder for sale when nobody was inclined to discharge fijre^arms. 
The main quefllimi which the last A. M. C. had to grapple with was one 
of no ordinary difficulty. There were on the one hand those who had deliber- 
ately investigated the subject, and who had devoted their time and abiUties to 
{dace the Order on such a foundation as might render it secure against the 
casualties of the future ; there were those who saw the necessity for a partial reform, 
and yet were averse to going to the root of the matter; and there were those 
i\io wished the Order to remain altogether unaltered in its mode of action. 
Aniongst the latter imdoubtedly were men to whom every credit must be given 
^ mtegrity of principle, though it may be they were biassed by old prejudices, 
or had not studied the qusetion with that attention which it requires before 
t competent judgement can be pronounced upon it. There were then these 
fcent views to be well weighed over — there were three distinct parties to be 
considered — there was a course to be laid down which, whilst it satisfied those 
vho were anxious that the Order should be in the van of provident societiee, 
B^MNdd not go too far for those who were ^ii^ling to take a medium course, 
and should also disturb as little as possible the ideas of those who were un* 
vilfing that the aacknt mode of conducting the afiairs of the society should be 
iMered with. It is sajing much for the representatives of vthe Order at 
Bristol, to assert that the measnrtft which they devised were eminently success- 
H and went far to meet the views of aU. The plan of leaving each District 
to regulate its own financial affsurs was one whiekdoes infinite honour to those 
^ whom it originated, and proves that Odd Fellows possess amongst them 
men who are well calculated to meet a difficult emergency, and who have that 
^n and promptitude which are requisite for those appointed to the difficult 
^kof taldng the helm when the vessel is about to ''weather the storm." 

It is something to make men think upon a subject, and that this point 

^ heen gained in the present instance no one will attempt to dispute. The 

attention of the members has been effectually fixed upon the financial state of 

^ Institution, and every District Committee will now be a school whe|re the 

^cal science will be studied; and unimpassioned debates will be constantly tak- 

^ place on the most appropriate and economical method of distributing the 

^ds of the society. This will lead the members to read and enquire, so that 

^ may be able to bring forward facts and cope in argument with those who 

^ opposed to them. It has been objected by many well-wishers of the Order 

^ the members as a body are not prepared for a great financial change, and 

|wre is no doubt considerable truth in the assertion. The objection^ however, 

^* now in a fur way of being remedied, and preparation will be made in the 

""ttndg of aJU for that reform which sooner or later must arrive. The delusion 

which has prevailed for so many years respecting the incalculable resources of 
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Odd Fellowship has vanished; and for ever. It will not do now to trumpet 
forth at anniversary dinners, and on all sorts of festive occasions, the immense 
amount which the Order is worth, without at the same time taking into account 
the heavy liabilities which are already incurred, and which are as certain to 
accumulate in the future as sickness and death are to follow health and life. 
We are not of those who dehght in prognosticating evil, but we would if pos- 
sible set up such beacons as will not only shew the coming danger but the 
means of averting it. 

We are no advocates for repeated changes unless they are absolutely impera- 
tive, ancrwe are confident that under the system which was adopted by the 
last A. M. C. much good will be realised, whilst there will be no chance of the 
Order taking a retrogade movement. We must now either be stationary or 
advance; we cannot retrace our steps, and so far our position is a much better 
one than it recently was. We would say let not the question of finance be too 
hastily again brought before our legislative assembly; let the matter remain in 
abeyance for a time; let a period of even two or three years pass by, and when 
the day shall arrive for decisive steps to be taken, we shall be f^y prepared 
for the event, and well qualified to take those steps advisedly. 

There is also a possibility to be taken into account, which must by no 
means be lost sight of. The number and growing importance of our sodetjr 
have already fixed upon it the eyes of men in power, and it cannot b& thought 
improbable that the claims and interests of so many British subjects, will ere 
long be recognised by fbose at the head of the state. Neither the motives nor 
the acts of our members can be impugned with justice by either religious sects 
or political parties, and^ amidst the tumults which have at times agitated the 
land, we have steadily pursued the philanthropic objects for which we are not 
only ostensibly but actually banded together. We have neither diverged to the 
right nor the left, and though otur actions have been frequentiy scrutinised bjr 
men of aU ji^rtiesy they have been such as to stand the tests^o which thej 
hav^ been subjected. The government of the country may, therefore, it is to 
be hoped> be willing eventually to afford us that protection which is only re- 
quired that we may watch over our own interests and guard ourselves agaiast 
dishonesty and fraud. 

We cannot take leave of our readers without the mention of one gratifying 
fact. The disturbed state in which the seat of our government has been 
placed during the late period of agitation is now at an end, and peace and 
Ardgr prevail throughout those lodges which constitute a portion of the Man- 
chester Unity. Many of those who seceded from us have returned to their 
allegiance, with unanimous ezpreSfeions of gladness that they have rejoined us, 
wad regret that they were ever separated from us. Not a week eli^ses with- 
out Implications being made from more or less of the members to be re-admitted 
into the parent society, and we have littie doubt that in the course of a few 
months we shall have with us again the m^or part of those who are disposed 
4o promote the principles of philanthropy, peace, and prosperity. 



Leed».' 



LINES TO A POET. 

BT MRS. B. S. CRAVEN QRREN. 

Spring Leares! Spring Leaves! the fragrant breath 

Of the SjWan Spirit perfumes the wreath! 

Its very name is with odours blent. 

With the freshness of Nature redolent. 

The heart leaps up at the vernal strain, 

Breaking the cold world's icy chain, 

And charm'd by the spell of thy gentle rhyme 

Recalls the bliss of its own Spring time! 

The sigh of winds and the voice of streams 

With pastoral music have blest thy dreams, 

And ever amid their pauses ran 

A breath from the pipe of the Mighty Pan! 

The wild rose bough in the woodland lane, 

Glistening with drops of the silter rain — 

The dewy blush of tiie morning hours — 

The scented buds of the wayside flowers — 

The hedgerow wildings have been to thee 

Gleams of unwritten Poesy, 

Haunting thee ever amid the strife, 

The toils and sorrows that make up life, 

With visions of Nature's golden prime, 

Oh, gentle Bard of the bright Spring time. 

Blest be the song that recalls again 

The hours when the heart had felt no pain, 

With cloudless sunshine and fragrant air, 

Lighting up paths that are rude and bare. 

And bringing to this stem world of ours 

The freslmess of dews and the breath of flowers, 

Hallowing our hearts 'mid their worldly strife 

With thoughts of a holier, purer life, 

And bright aspirings not felt in vain 

For that land where the flowers can know no stain ! 

Fair is the chaplet thy fancy weaves 

Of wayside flowers and the fresh Spring Leaves ; 

And never shall blight or oblivion fall 

On the blooms of thy silver coronal, 

For the violet garland that crowns thee now 

Is bright with leaves from the laurel bough. 



The Moon in Lord Rossb's Tslescope. — ^With respect to 'the moon, evefy 
object on its surface of the height of one hundred feet, was now distinctly to be seen ; 
and he had no doubt that, under, very favourable circumstances, it woidd be so with 
objects sixty feet in height On its surfeice were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and 
masses of stones almost innumerable. He had no doubt whatever, that, if such a build- 
ing he was then in were upon the surface of the moon, it would be rendered distinctly 
^ble by these instruments. But there were no signs of habitations such as ours; no 
vestiges of architectural remains to show that the moon is or ever was inhabited by a 
face of mortals similar to ourselves. It presented no appearances which could lead to 
^e SQppogition that it contained anything like the green fields and lovely verdure of this 
beautifol world of ours. There was no water visible, — ^not a sea or a river, or even the 
measure of reservoir for supplying town or factory ; all seemed desolate. Hence would 
arise the reflection in the mind of the Christian philosopher. Why had this devastation 
^)«en ? It might be further inquired — ^Was it a lost world ? Had it suffered for its 
transgression ? Analogy might suggest the question. Had it met the fate which 
Scripture had told us was reserved for our world ? It was obvious that all this was 
mysterious conjecture. — Dr, Scoretby^s Lecture on Astronomy, 
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EDGAR VERNEY: 

▲ TALE OF THE PAS8IOVS« 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

CHAPTER IV. 
THE GIPSY'S STORY. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yam, yood and ill together : our yirtaes would be prood, 
if our faults whipped them not j and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by oar ^ 
▼irtues. SHAKavaaa. 3 

I was bom in a small village in Northamptonshire, beautifully- situated, and fir 
away from the noise and tumult of towns. I was an only child, and consequently grew 
up in the midst of indulgences such as seldom fall to the lot of those whose parents are 
faroured with a numerous offsprings I was educated at a respectable school in tiie 
neighbourhood, which flourished under the auspices of a learned and amiable clergy- 
man, whose living was inadequate to his wants, though few of those were of a perwnttl 
nature. I was naturally of an inpetuous and susceptible disposition, with consider- 
able aptitude for the acquirement of knowledge, though I was deficient in application. 
One great fault in my character was, that I was too prone to stop short in any project, 
before I had accomplished its completion, and when the end was not only clearly in 
view, but easy of attainment. I was also naturally careless in points of etiquette, and 
not unfrequentiy lost an advantage, because I neglected the observance of those fonni 
and courtesies which seem to constitute the principle portion of some mens'existence, whilst 
in others they are almost wholly wanting. I had a careless contempt for the little 
elegancies of conversation, and frequently ^ave offence by the utterance of a bnupa 
remark, when I might have conciliated or created a friendship by an opposite coune of 
conduct. I was as backward and diffident at paying a friend a compliment, as thoDgh 
I were about to ask him for money. The language of flattery stuck in my throat, 
like Macbeth's Amen. You will draw an inference from this, that I was not adcnlated 
to make a rapid progress in society, by dint of my cultivation of those matters whidi 
tend to heighten the conventionaUties of polished life. I had, however, donewfait 
every man does, more or less, sometime in the course of his career— fallen in lore— 
if that expression can be correctiy used towards those who are frequentiy raised by the 
passion to a heaven' of ecstacies. The lady who was the object of my affection was the 
daughter of my tutor, and a most lovely creature she was, fair, meek, and very sus- 
ceptible. We went through the usual routine of quiet love-matters, where the parties 
can meet often, and parents have no objections on the score of discrepancy of position 
or otherwise. My disregard of etiquette sometimes caused a little unpleasantness or 
expostulation, but on the whole, I found that my wooing, was very eaay, pleasant, and 
eomfprtable. 

*< For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth.** 

Excuse the hackmed quotation, but I have read Shakspere so frequently, that I cuit 
help speaking his language. Well, to be brief, before I was seventeen, a fine Idokiof 
youth, about my own age, the son of an officer, became a fellow-student of mine, and 
a clever, rattling, vivacious stripling he was — I am free to confess, that he was ny 
superior in every respect, but that was no apology at the time for his being my v^ 
He studied tiiose thmgs which I despised, and the little attentions, which femaki 
naturally look for and require from the opposite sex, were paid by him with pleasure, fl^ 
without the slightest appearance of affectation. Suffice it to say, that he was not only 
my rival but a successfil one. I am not now willing to submit to what I conader an 
injury without resenting it in the best way I can, and I was not a whit better when/ 
was younger, as you may readily believe. I took the first opportunity I could findu 
private of teUing him he was a scoundrel, and I emphasised the term with a blow. Htf 
father's blood was in his veins, and a great portion of it rushed to his face at the inO' 
ment he received the insult, but the next instant he was deadly pale. He odmly wA 
me, that he was of a race of men who never brooked an insult, or hesitated to retengP 
it, and be bade me name an early hour in the morning when we might meet, so that 
I might give him the only reparation with which he would be satisfi^ — the (^ance of 
washing away with my heart's blood the dishonour I had stained hinjL with. I ^ 
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icarcety ezpacM flnch a req>oiiie to my mttack, though I was not tiiccoward to ihrink 
from it. Afltor a Uttle parley, we agreed to meet alone at four in the morqing, in a 
aeqaestered «pot, about a mile distant from ovr tutor's residence. We were to proTide 
oar8elT4p with pistols^ and keep the matter a profound secret from every one. 

.it was the first' of June that broke biightly and beantifhlly upon me on that 
ttoming,^ when I sallied forth with the intention of either taking a lieQow-being's 
existence, or of sacrificing my own. I could not help stopping, however dreadM 
was my object^to take a view of the surrounding scenery, and admire the loveliness of 
nature, wlJch was spread about as if to woo me to its bosom, and reproach me .with 
its placid looks, for the violence in which I was about to be an actor. The-sun had 
just riaen, and every leaf, and fiower, and blossom, seemed to rqoice in a glad and* 
vigorous maturity. The landscape was a remarkably fine one, dotted with sheep tod 
cattle, and birds were singing their morning-hymns, and soaring heavenwards whilst 
they sang. The pastures abounded with clover, which filled the air with its rich per- 
£ame, and tho bean-fields also sent forth their delightful incense. Honeysuckles and 
irild roses were on the hedges, held together by garlands of the great bindweed, 
fiipriakled with snowy flowers. £^ted as I was, I felt that it was a profanation of the 
soodness and glory of God, to meditate the destruction of one of his creatures, on a 
mom like that, but, alas, for what men call honour, I felt myself bound to proceed 
with my undertaking, or stand disgraced for ever in the eyes of all who knew me. I 
pressed my fingers hard over my temples and hurried on. 

I was first at the spot, but had not to wait many minutes for my opponent. He 
flame bounding on with a light and ifoksk step, and politely and easily apologised for 
faaviog kept me waiting. How I hated his smooth and insinuating language, for it 
WB8 that which had led to our present encounter, and the tones of his soft and musical 
voice had more effect in rousing my hatred, than if he had spoken in«accents the most 
huaik and menacing. We agreed upon the number of paees which we should measure, 
and turning round together, our pistols were discharged instantaneously. I was un- 
hurt, but my rival fell, and a red stream gushed copiously from his side. He held out 
his hand to me, and assuring me of his forgiveness, conjured me to fly, for he felt his 
death was rapidly approachiog. I grasped his hand, but it lay powerless within mine, 
and his eyes closed as if for ever. The bloody deed I had oomdiltted was now in all 
its horrors before me, and I repented the more bitterly that my repentance came too late. 
life was dear to me, and I fled from the scene, to go I knew not whither. I had 
fortunately two bank-notes for £5 each in my possession, the yearly allowance which I 
had just received from a maiden aunt. I started on foot, and did not dare to caU at 
any house of refreshment, lest I should furnish a clue to my whereabouts — ^indeed, I 
felt no .inclination for food, and I travelled on until I met with a brook, at which I 
could allay my thirst, which towards the middle of the day, became burmbg and in- 
tolerable. With few intervals of rest, I journeyed on until midnight, when I felt 
completely exhausted and overcome with sleep. I halted in front of a neat whit^ 
cottage, the inmates of which had retired to rest, and as there was u sort of long 
wooden box or chest underneath the window, which was apparently used to keep pro- 
vender in, I threw myself upon it, and in a few minutes was in a profound sleep. It 
was broad day-light when I was awakened by a rough shake and a loud salute, and I 
beheld a stout, shock-headed fellow, who was evidently a farm-servant. In rude and 
uncouth language, he asked me what right I had to make my resting-place there, and 
hade me to begone quickly on my way. I was about to inform him that my being there 
"^as caused from my incapability to proceed further, when the casement above me 
opened, amd a sweet and rosy face was thrust out to enquire whom the man was talk- 
ing to. My explanation was soon made, and apparently believed, for the girl 
who owned the face told me to wut a minute, and she would come to me. The man 
proceeded about his Jiiustness, and the girl shortly joined me. She requested me to 
>tep inside, and speedily set before me a large bowl of milk, and a loaf of brown 
hroid, to which she invited me to help myself without ceremony. I did not feel many 
Krnples, as my appetite was getting rather ravenous, and I| fancy I did tolerable 
justice to my plain, but substential fare. My hostess, like most of her sex, was disposed 
to be curious, and I proceeded to satisfy her curiosity, by telling her a series of un- 
truths. I stated that I was a young man, who bad been clerk in a mercantile 
house in Northampton, and that I was travelling to London in search of employment. 
She enquired anxiously if I had any parexits, and when I said they were dead, she W9tl 
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much ' affected, snd pulUng oat a amaH^silk purse with a steel clasp, wished to force 
a shilling upon me. I was greatly touched by her artless generosity, which I 
assured her I was not in need of. This poor girl's shilling was do doubt, as much to 
her as hundreds of pounds are to those who move in a different sphere, and yet most of 
them would have refused me the same sum under similar circumstances. I thank God 
that I have been able since to repay her with interest But to go on — she seemed 
vexed that I would not accept of her proffered gratuity, and when I rose to depart she 
took the opportunity of cramming a large piece of bread into my pocket, for which I 
heartily thanked her. I felt exMedingly inclined to have given her a kiss, but she 
loqked so innocent and unsophisticated, that I dared not do so for fear of offending 
her. I shook her warmly aod heartily by the hand, and feeling as if I were losmg s 
frigid, I bade her a kind, though melancholy farewell, and proceeded on my joumej, 
being now reserved to make tjie best of my way towards London, the road to which I 
had taken tbe precaution to enquire from my benefectress, who seemed rather 8ur- 
prised^ as iH|bU she might, that I should be ignorant of a route, which I had set out with 
the intention of traversing. 

With the remainder of my journey I will not trouble you, except by stating that, 
when within a few miles of the suburbs of the metropolis, I Ml ki with a young man 
of rather prepossessing manners, who informed me that he had lately been dismissed from 
a man of war, and was now going to London to enquire after some relatives who were 
comfortably established in business there. We agreed to secure lodgings together for 
the night, and having fixed upon what we considered one of the least expensive taverns, 
we entered and enquured if we could be accommodated with supper and a bed. We 
were answered in the affin^ative, and partook of an excellent beefsteak and a pot or two 
of half-and'half, a beverage whidi I had never before heard of. Previous to retiring to rest 
I deposited one oi my bank notes, which I had not had occasion to change, in the hand^ 
of the landlord and told him he could take out of it the price of my bed and supper, and 
give me the difference in the morning; my companion and I then sought our couch, and 
1 was soon in a sound and dreamless sluinber. When I awoke in the morning I found 
my companion had got up before me, and I hastened to dress myself, for, from the 
bustle which I heard in the house, I was convinced it was rather Late. Oh enqairin^ 
from the landlord wl^re I should find my friend, I was informed that he had gone out 
at an early hour, leaving word that he should be back by the time I was ready for break- 
fast. I waited for awhile patiently, and then my suspicions became aroused, and I 
instinctively put^ my hand in the pocket where I had deposited my money. To my 
- inexpressible dismay, I found it empty, and when I made known my loss to the. host, 
and told him how 1 had become acquainted with my companion, he only shook his head 
and smiled at my simplicity in placing confidence in one whom I had never seen before. 
A few weeks' residence in London would, he said, effectually cure me of trasting to 
appearances alone. It was well for me that I had left one of my notes with the landlord 
#ie previous evening, or I should hare been penniless. By the landlord's direction 1 
made known my loss at the Police Offices, and gave a description of the thief, though 
with very faint hopes of ever beholding my money again. Not knowing wliat I should 
do next, I occupied myself with rambling through the different streets of the city, keep* 
ing meanwhile a sharp look-out for my quondam bed-fellow, who, however, was too 
experienced a practitioner, no doubt, than to stay in the lion's mouth. I returned to 
my inn, well tired with my rambles, and, after discussing a hearty supper, retired to bed— 
tlus time to sleep alone. 

I soon discovered that London, full as it is of business, was not exactly the place 

lor an inexperienced youth without character to procure a situation, and after applying at 

different register-offices which held out tempting inducements, and replying to oountle»a 

advertisements, I was compelled to turn my thoughts in some otber direction. Mj 

money had be^n economised as much as possible, but a three weeks' stay in London bad 

left me a sum whidi did not require much counting. I resolved to visit the niaidca 

aunt, of whose bounty I had been an annual recipient, and who resided in a village in 

Kent. I durst not trust myself to write, lest my communication should frdl into 

other hands than her's, though I knew that her affection for me would secure me from 

being betrayed, if I trusted to her alone. With a few shillings in my pocket, and 

a stout stick in my hand, I turned my back on London, one bright and glorious 

morning. I travelled till noon, and then refreshed myself at a wiy-side alehouse. I 

had not proceeded above five miles from my lialtiiig-plaoe when I b^eld t wild party 
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metAped in ft wood, and two or three stragslerf from the groap were lounging along 
the road, and casting fdrtive glances at me, as I advaoced. I had nothing of consequence 
to Ufnt, and, tl|erefore, felt very little alarm as to any result of the encounter I might have 
with them. They entered into conversation with me, and findins: something in my 
mosd that soited them, they invited me to share their meal which was now preparing. 
I was &r from loath to accept their>invitation, and a merry meal it was — as free from 
oonventionalities as even I could have wished it. With very little persuasion I agreed to 
become one of them, and thus commenced my career as a gispy. To those who are fond 
of ooDftant zcitement, and continual change, ;there is no life so well adapted as the gipsy's. 
We wore seldom short of a substantial mod, for whilst the men were prowling about, 
tbe deverest of the women were promising excellent husbands and splendid fortunes to 
tkssewho were silly enough to believe them; and the donations they received were often 
wry liberal in amount, particularly when they had made a lucky hit in describing the 
panoB of toflse favourite lover. We sometimes took up our abode for awhile in towns, and 
thflSQur avocations were as varied as the abilities of the persons of whom our band was 
otnposed. It consists not with my present narration to tell you of the many schemes 
viudi we put in practice to advance our interests, nor of the arts which we used, and in 
BMNt instances successfully, to introduce ourselves into respectable and influential 
lodety. We had disguises without number, and in the genteel line I was considered a 
ntfaer valuable assistant. The most talent^, however, of our band was a female, the 
■other of the'young girl who was our attendant. She had been brought up in the lap 
if luxury, and from a chain of circumstances to which I will not advert, she became a 
kider of gipsies. She had the art, not only of introducing herself into first-rate 
•aewty, but of insinuating herself into the confidence of those with whom she associated, 
ndtbe secrets which she became possessed of were most invaluable to us. She was about 
lUrty years of age when I first made her acquaintance, and remarkably handsome and 
Uj-IUlc in her person. One instance only of her cunning and presence of mind I 
win relate to you, and yet it is not improbable that you may have heard of the circumstance 
More, as the case got into the newspapers at the time, though not the real facts. 

A lady of highly respectable connections, and moving in the very first circles of a 
Monable city, went into a silk-mercer's shop with the avowed purpose of purchasing 
t few trifling articles. Some very rich cards of lace were shewn to her, but she de- 
dined to purchase any of them, on the plea that they were too expensive for the present 
■tite of her finances, though she seemed struck with the beauty of the article, and was 
vvy Isfish in her praises. When she had departed, the shopman who had attended 
to Iter, found, to his consternation, that one of the most valuable cards of lace had been 
*bitractBd. He lost no time in following the lady, and with great politeness requested 
^ to return for a few moments. She did so, with apparent willingness, but, on 
ftoching her, the missing card of lace vras found concealed in her muff. She was given 
ifito coitody, though she strongly protested her innocence, and dedare^T^he knew not 
^ the laoe had found its way into her possession. She was taken before the magis- 
^nrte, who considered that the case was one which he could not do otherwise thail send 
to the assizes, and accor4ingly the lady was committed for trial. Every means were 
^ to jprevail upon the shopkeeper not to prosecute, but he resolutely i^pisted all 
overtures, and declared that, as he had prosecuted poor delinquents, "lie would not 
<^k from his duty by allowing a rich one to escape, whatever were the consequences 
to himself. As the time drew near for the trial, great excitement prevailed, not only 
tBonggt the lady's friends, but also in the minds of the public, some espousing her 
^Qie, and declaring their belief in her innocence, whilst others were of a contrary 
^pinkm, and highly censured oae who was removed from the temptations of poverty. 
^ assizes had almost arrived when a lady, dressed in the extreme of fashion, ai^d 
^iiUowed by a footman in handsome livery, called at the shop where the theft had been 
^^Muaitted, and desired to look at various costly articles. Amongst other things she 
'^VMsted to be shewn some lace, and purchased a considerable portion. When Ae had 
^^Bchided, and was about to retire, amidst the profuse thanks of the shopman, she took 
^P ber muff, and no sooner had she introduced her hand than she discovered a card of 
'^ Isce concealed there. Her anger and indignation were unbounded, and she called 
^*ll who were present to bear witness to the disgraceful fact that some one had 
r'^ftA in her muff the piece of lace. The lace was the shopkeeper's he admitted, and it 
^ not the lace she had bought ; but why or wherefore it had been placed in her muff 
^ one would yentnre to say. It was, however, there, and the liuly herself had dis- 
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coTered it The poor shopkeeper knew not how to act in the matter — he was eom- 
pletely bewildered. When the trial of the party who stood committed for a theft at 
the same shop came on, and the evidence against her had been gone through, the Udf 
who had found the lace concealed in her muff was brought forward to state the 
drcomatance, and her testimony had a most powerful influence on the jury. The 
shopkeeper and his assistants could not controvert the fact which the lady stated, and 
by a singular coincidence the same shopman who had caused the apprehension of the 
prisoner at the bar was the one who had served the lady who was now produced in 
evidence. The jury deliberated only for a few minutes, as they were satisfied in their 
own minds that the lace which the prisoner was accused of stealmg had been introduced 
into her muff by similar means and for a similar purpose to those which had been 
practised towards the lady-witness. The accused lady was acquitted amidst the 
plaudits of the court, and triumphantly escorted away by her friends. She had cnstaid 
pympathy in the minds of all, for she was a young, elegant, and lovely wQiBaii« graced 
by idl the adornments which dress can impart. The injury done to ths^iiiopkeeper was 
great, and the shopman, who was supposed to have caused the auschief, was dismissed. 
By some mysterious process, however, a large sum fsmmd. its way to the discharged shop- 
man whohad the goodsense to leave the jalaoe, and commence businessina differentlocality . 
Tlwre was another, taa, who reaped a pecuniary advantage from the transaction, aa^ 
this was the handsome gipsy — for she had been the lady-witness. 

I had been with the tribe about three years, when one day, as I was strolIiDg ic 
disguise through the streets of a large town, I was struck by the appearance of an 
officer and his lady who passed by me, and who seemed, from the great attentions whicli 
were paid by the gentleman, to be in the honeymoon of their marriage. I turned back, 
and managed again to meet them, and this time I was satisfied there was no mistake^ 
it was the rival whom I thought I had slain, and his wife was my tutor's daughter. 
They did not recognise me, for I was disguised too effectually. Here was at once an 
adventure which caused a complete revolution in my plans and feelings. I was not s 
murderer, and I offered up inwardly a prayer to my Creator that I was absolved from that 
greatest of all crimes. My parents — what was their state ? — and how had my father, 
whose health when I left home was rapidly declining, borne up against my protracted 
absence? These were the thoughts that next possessed me. I had not, of course, told 
any of our tribe what were the true reasons which made me one of them, and 1 now 
invented an excuse for leaving them for a time, and was soon on my way to the place of 
my birth, a crowd of mingled sensations passing through my brain daring my 
journey. 

It was evening when I reached my parents' dwelling, and, knocking timidly at th< 
door, I stood trembling to see who would answer my summons. An old female 
domestic, who had been my nurse, opened the door, and surveyed me with a curious 
•ye, as I stood mute on the threshold of my father's house, without daring to enquir* 
respecting those whom I had left behind me. I'hree years of a wandering life, almost 
constant exposure to the sun, and bushy whiskers, entirely prevented the old servant 
from recognising me. I asked if my father were within. She gazed at me with 
astonishment, and informed me that he had been more than two years dead. Mf 
mother ^m still alive ; and waiting to hear no more I rushed 4>ast my old nfirse, and 
was at my mother's feet. She uttered a faint shriek when she beheld me, and becamt 
insensible. Oh, no disguise can hide a son from the eye of a mother. 

That my rival's wound had not proved fatal was sufficiently attested by his exist- 
ence and marriage. I was for awhile quite a lion in the neighbourhood, and no party 
was considered to be complete without me. My gipsy adventures were a never-failu'S 
topic of conversation, and, like other great men, I enjoyed for a time my popalaii^* 
I soon, however, had a surfeit of the society which I was in the habit of meeting ia o'^ 
primitive locality, and I often sighed to rejoin the sun-burnt troop with whom I hM 
spent so many happy hours. In little more than a year my mother died, and asl W 
then no tie to bind me to my native village, I bade farewell to its inhabitants, and .10^ 
out in search of my former companions, whom I had little difficulty in discovering' 
Since then I have remained with the tribe, and, with the blessing of God, I intend to 
die amongst them. 

Countess qf Wilton Lodge^ Manchester District. 

[To be eontinaed.] 
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TO DEATH. 

O DftATR ! thou art no fiend, when to thy arms 
Thon takeat the weary pilgrim of despair ; 
Thou art not terrible when thou dost seize 
On him, who hath outliyed his happiness. 
ThA man of sorrow hails thee as his friend ;~* 
Thon dost not smite him ; in thy close embrace 
He straggles not ; but yearns with strong desire 
To lift the awftil veil, which shrouds thy form, 
And gaze upon thy placid* loreliness. 
To him thy face is circled round with smiles, 
Which to a soul unweanM of earth are hid ; 
But shine on sorrow with alluring ray, 
And tempt the life-sick wanderer to the tomb. 



Yet, tibon seem'st cruel, Death I when thou dost pluck 
The bud of childhood ripening into you^, 
Cruflbing the germ of beauty fresh from hearen, * 

And pois'ning with sepulchral taint it's life. 
Dost thou, stem reaper ! gather them in pride 
To decorate thy subterranean bower ? 
Or, to entwine around thy diadem, 
As we would deck with bora's progeny 
The garland of a bride ? 

O ! let us hope, 
That thou dost cull them with a loring hand. 
To plant them in a more salubrious clime — 
Twining their tendrils 'round the throne of Grod, 
That they may bloom and ripen 'neath His smile. 

HoUinwQod. 

B. T. BRIMlLBf. 



SHANE FADH'S WEDDING; 

OR, A SKETCH OF IRISH LOVE AND MERRIMENT. 

I thought it might be -someway amusing to the readers of the Magazine, to hear 
Romethmg in the sluipe of a story respecting those poor Irish or Connaughtmen, as 
they are generally called, that visit this country so often to seek employment. .. 

To give a geographical history of Ireland, wouHi take up more space than what 
the columns of the Magazine would adJmit of. Suffice it to say, that it is 300 miles 
^ong, and 150 broad, and contains a population of nine millions. Its fertility, produce, 
wd beantifQl scenery entitle it to be called—'* First Flower of the Earth, first Gem of 
the Sea." 

Ireland is divided into thirty-two counties, or four provinces, Leinster, Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught. Tliose provuices were formerly governed by four kings, 
Bntil the year 1395, when they resigned their sovereignty to Biohard II. But in the 
year 1172, Henrv II. was induced to come to Ireland to settle certain disputes 
among the Irish Kings. The conditions by which these disputes were settled, history 
^ knows. . . 



^ 
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Uenry, though he accepted the conquest of Ireland because it cost hhn little, wd 
though he had canning enough to see that it was worth something, yet actoatedby 
his mean parsimony, political views, and perhaps a low estimate of the real valae of 
Ireland, determined that the private indiTidoals, at whose risk -it was obtained, shoold 
also be at the expense of preserving what was already mastered, and of subduing 
the rest. 

So after bringing over a colony from Bristol to settle in Dublin, and occupy the 
place of the evicted Ostmen, he dutributed immense territories to the grandees wlio 
had first invaded and gained a footing in Ireland. 

To Strongbow he gave Leiiister, to De Lacy, Meath ; in which place the hnaHj of 
the immortal Wellington settled, and from whence they take the title of Earls of 
Momington. Well may the county Meath men be proud of their countryman, the 
noble Arthur, the hero of a hundred fights ; as they say themselves, he is a real 
Irishman to the back bone, only he won't be a repealer. To De Lacy, Ulster, and to 
Robert Fitz.Stephen and Miles de Cogan, Cork. Thus he laid the foundation of thit 
great Anglo-Norman aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, who ever at war with the Iriib 
or the crown, were the chief cause of the unquieted state of Ireland for five hnndred 
years. One complaint against Irishmen is, that they are unstable and proud. It is 
cooamonly said, that you cannot trust an Irishman. Why ? — simply from this cir- 
cumstance — that Irishmen are warm and lively in their temperament, or in other 
words volatile. Now, what does this spring from? Is it from the climate, from the 
soil, or from what ? The fact is, that Irishmen have not been educated to restnis 
themselves. Mark what I say — I refer all the difference between Irishmen and others 
' to education, and that may be corrected. But if, in saying, that an Irishman cannot bo 
trusted, it is meant to be said, that he is unstable in lus friendship, unstable in tiie 
performance of his moral duties, unstable in all those things, which render him worthy 
of confidence, many affecting instances refute the assertion. 

But the cause of this objection lies in a circumstance which will be readilf 
appreciated. Ireland has been so long the scoff and derision of England, that 
Irishmen are extremely, morbidly, sensitive on anything relative to their country* 
They cannot endure that a whisper should be heard against her. They would almost 
bresJ^ friendship with one to whom they were much attached, if he gave utterance to a 
sarcasm on the land of their birth — and the feeling is natural. It springs from ^ 
feeling in the human heart, which causes us to resent with hatred the contempt of 
others. But, we should control it — if our country is sneered at, let us not indicate 
soreness, wrath, or vexation. No, we should by our dispositions shew that a time & 
rapidly coming when Ireland will not afford a sneer, and instead of boasting we ahotw 
act — ^let all the world not merely know, but let them see, that from the Emerald I^ 
some good can come. Again Irishmen are blamed for being hasty in whatever tb^ 
do. They form hasty attachments, break them as hastily ; are easily pleased aid 
easily provoked, soon excited by jealousy, and quickly convinced by candour. Ut 
Irishmen take care to avoid this characteristic, for by it we lose a great deal-HDn^ 
more than we gain : a pretty face will make Paddy mad to get married ; a .;fine fidlo^ 
will make him anxious to get acquainted ; a sour look vrill make him throw ef07 
consideration to the winds, and he will fight his friend — a generous action will mak^ 
him ^lasp you to his heart, and offer you all he has in the world. But let us avoid this 
altio — try to keep a guard over the impetuous feelings ; be wary, be prudent, and wh^ 
necessary, be still-minded. If Paddy, with his warm heart, htA Sandy's caution, i*^ 
John Bull's bluffnesa, what a finetfellow he would be. 

Bly readers may suppose a party assembled round' a cheerful fire, on a wistar* 
evening, and all enjoying the comforts of a social chat. Shane Fadh, (signifying M 
or tall.) tells his own story, which commences in the following manner. 

' Well Shane,' said Andy Morrow, * will you give us an account of your wedditf* 
. I'm tould it was the greatest let out that ever was in the country since.' * And y" 
may say that, Mr. Morrow,' said Shane, ' I was at many a wedding, but never it tM 
likes of my own, barring Tim Lanigan's, that married Father Corrigan's nieoe. "Wi^ 
I was a lime-oge,' (a young man full of fim and frolic,) said Shane, * I was as wild t^ 
an unbroken coult, no devilment was too hard for me ; and signs on it, for there wM^^ 
a piece of mischief done in the parish but was laid at my door, and the dear know* ^ 
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hid my own to answer for, let alone to be set down for that of other people. But anj 
waj, there was many a thing done in my name, when I knew neither act or part about 
it Ifury was as pnrty a girl as you'd meet in a ftdr ; indeed I think I am looking at 
her, with her fsir ilazen ringlets hanging over her shoulders, as she used to pass our 
honie going to mass on a Sunday. God rest her soul ! she's now in glory. Many a 
happf day we passed together, and I could take it to my death, that an ill word, let 
alone raise our hands to one another, never passed between us. The world is a strange 
thing— myself hardly knows what to make of it. It's I that did doat night and day 
upon that girl, and indeed, there was them that could have seen me in Jimmaky for 
her nke, for she was the beauty of the country, not to say of the parish, for a girl of 
her station. For my part, I could neither ate nor sleep, after it was settled that she 
ma to be my own manied wife, and to sleep under my own roof. When I'd think of 
% mj yery heart would bounce to my throat, with downright joy and delight. The 
Mmdaj before we were married, I met her at Althadhawn Wood, and 111 never forget 
whit I felt when I was going to the green at St. Patrick's Ch«ir, where the boys and 
gMs meet on a Sunday ; but there she was, the bright eyes dancing with joy in her 
hed to see me. We spent the evening in the wood 'till it was dusk* I bating them 
lU letting, dancing, and throwing the stone — for by my song, I thought I had the 
Mtkm of tin men in me, she looking on and smiling like an angel, when I'd lave them 
anlai behind me. As it grew dusk, they all went home, except herself and A, and a 
fetmore, who maybe, had something of the same kind on hands. 'Well, Mary,' 
iiyi I, ' a cnshlamachree, it's dark enough for us to go, and in the name of God let 
II he off. The crathur looked in my face and got pale, for she was very young then. ' 
' Shine,' says she, and*she trembled like an aspen lafe, * I'm going to trust myself to 
yon, for ever and for ever, Shane avoumeen,' and her sweet voice broke into purty 
■nrmurs as she spoke. Wbether for happiness or sorrow, Grod only knows. * I can 
Wur poverty, sickness, and distress, and want with you, but I can't bear to think that 
yoi should ever forget to love me as you do now, or that your heart should ever cool 
teae ; but I'm sure,' says she, ' you'll never forget this night, and tbe solemn pro- 
n^M you made me before God and the blessed skies above us.' ' She was sitting at 
tke time under the shade of a rowan tree, and I had only one answer to make : I pulled 
W to my breast, where she laid her head and cried like a child, with her cheek against 
iBbe. My own eyes wam't dry,' although I felt no sorrow, but I'll never forget 
Midgut.' He now paused for a few minutes, being too much affected to proceed. 
'Wefl, at last the day came. The wedding morning, or the bride's part of it as they 
lifiWis beauttful. It was thin the month of July. The evening before, my father, 
vmI my broker, went over to Jimmy Finnegan's to make the regulations for Uie wedding. 
^% that is my party, were to be at the bride's house about ten o'clock, and we were 
ftia to proceed all on horseback . to the priest's to be married. We were then, 
iftv drinking something at Tom Stance's public house, to come back as for ss 
^bhill, where we were to start and run for the bottle. That morning we were all 
>P at the skreek of day. From six, my own faction, friends and neighbours, 
^tfjUi, to come, all mounted, and about 8 o'clock there was a whole regiment of 
iheiiy some on horses, some on mules, others on raherries and asses, and by my 
Iri, I believe little Dick Snudagham, the tailors' apprentice, that had a hand in 
MiUngmy wedding clothes, was mounted upon a buck goat, witli a bridle of selviges 
'itd to his horn. Anything at all to keep their feet from the ground, for nobody 
"Brid be allowed to go with the wedding, that had'nt some animal between him and 
^ eutfa. To make a long story short, so large a bridegroom's party was never seen 
i^ttiat eountry before, save and except Tim Lanigan's ^t I mentioned before. It 
"Bild make your fSace split with laughing to see the figure they cut. Some of them 
^ saddles and bridles, others had saddles and halthers ; some had back suggawns 
of itiaw, with hay sflrrups to them, but good bridles ; others had sacks, fitted as like 
*^ftii as they could make them, girthed with hay ropes five or six times round the 
^•b'b body. When one or two of the horses woiddn't carry double, except the hind 
*«« aat sideways, the women had to be put foremost, and the men behind them. 
^*Me had decent pillions enough, but the most of them had none at all, and the women 
IJ^ obliged fo sit where the crupper ought to be, and a hard card they had to keep 
^ leats, even when the horses walked asy, so what must it be when they came to a 
P%— but Oat same was nothing at all to a trot. 
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From the time they began to come that mornings you might be sartain tiiat th^ 
glass was no cripple anyhow ; althongh for fear of accidents we took care not to go 
too deep. At eight o'clock, we sat down to a rousing breakout, for we thought ill 
best to eat a trifle at home, lest they might think that what we were to get at the 
brides' breakfiut might be thought any novelty. As for my part, I was in sueh a stats 
that I could'nt let a morsel cross my throat, nor did I know what end of me mt 
uppermost. After breakfast they all got their cattle, and'I my hat and whip, andwtt 
ready to mount, when my unde whispered to me that I must kneel down, aiid ax ny 
father's and modier's blessing and forgiveness for all my disobedience and oAbbsss 
towards them, and also to request the blessing of my brothers' and sisters.' WeB, n 
a short time I was down, and, my goodness, such a hullababop., of crying as then 
was in a minute's time. ' Oh, Shane Fadh ! Shane Fadh ! a cushlamachree ! says uj 
poor mother, in Irish, you are going to break up the ring about your father's hearth 
and mine. Groing to lave us, avoumeen, for ever, and we to hear your light foot sad 
sweet voice, morning, noon, and night, no more. Oh, says she, it's you that wil 
the good son all out, and the good brother. Too kind and cheerful was you 
beautiful voice, and fall of love and affection was your heart, Shane avoumeen dedish, 
if ever I was harsh to you, forgive your poor mother, that will never see yon more on 
her flure as one of her own family. Even my father, that was^ nradi jiviaK 
to cryini^ co^d i^ot speak, but went over to a corner, and cried 'till the ntij^hh<— 
stopped him. As for my brothers and sisters, they were all in an vprosr, and I mj- 
self cried like a Trojan, merely bekase I see tham at it. My father and motiutt Idssid 
me and gtfe me their blessing, and my' brothers] and naters did the same, wfails 
you'd thiak all their hearts would break. * Come, come, says my uncle, I'll have BOM 
of this. What a hubbub you make, and your son going to be well married ; gohif It 
be joined to a girl that your betters would be proud to get into connection with. Toa 
should have more sense. Rose Campbell, you ought to thank God that he had ^ 
luck to come across such a colleen for a wife, and it's not going to his grave insteil 
of into the arms of a purty girl, and what's better, a good girl. So quit your bhib- 
bering noise, and you, Jack,' says he to my father, * that ought to have more seMSf 
stop this instant. Clear off every one of you out of this, and let the young hoy gP 
to his horse. Clear out, I say, or by the powers I'll —»— look at them, three stags of 
huzzies, by the hand of my body, fiiere are a blifbbering, bekase it's not their ova 
story this blessed night. Move — ^bounce ! And you. Rose Oge, if you are not hSd 
DucUy Fulton in less than no time, by the hole of my coat, I'll marry a wife myadfi 
and then, where will the twenty guineas be that I am to lave you.' God rest his seal! 
And yet, there was a tear in his eye all the while —even in spite of his joking. Aaf 
how it's easy knowing that there was'nt sorrow at the bottom of their grief, tot tb^ 
were all now laughing at my uncle's jokes, even while their eyes were red with tbs. 
tears. My mother herself could'nt but be in a good humour and join her smile M 
the rest. When we got to the priest's house there was a hearty welcome for as alL 
The bride and I, with our next kindred and friends, went into the parlour. Aloag 
with these, there was a set of young fellows who had been bachelors of the hiida'it 
that got in with an intention of getting the first kiss, and in course of bateing vsjt^ 
out of it. I got a whisper of this, and by my song, I was determined to cut them o^ 
in that, as well as I did in getting herself, but you know I could'nt be angry efH 
if ikej had got the fore-way of me in it, bekase it's an ould custom. While the pri^ 
was going over the business, I kept my eye about me, and sure enough, there «tf* 
seven or eight fellows all waiting to snap at her. When the ceremony drew near ta* 
close, I got up on one leg, so that I could bounce to my feet like lightning, and idi* 
it was finished, I got her in my arms before you could say ' Jack Robinaon,' aaii 
swinging her behind the priest, gave her the husband's first kiss. You know it ii 
usual after getting the knot tied to go to a public house, or shAeen. to get some 10* 
f^hment after the journey, so accordingly we went to little lame Larry Spoooay'ii 
grandfather to him that was transported the other day for stealing Bob Be^y^ 
sheep. He was cliUed spooney himself for sheep stealing, ever ciince Fa^dy KesiMi 
made the song upon him, ending with * his house never wants a ram's-hom wpot^l 
so that, let people say what they will, these things run in the blood. Wdl, wt Hff^ 
to this shebeen house, but the tithe of us could'nt get into it, so we sat on the gra* 
before the idoor, and, by my song, we took decently with him any how» ind onfy fef 
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any mide, it's odds but we would have all been fuddled. But at best the reckoning 
vas ped, and as this was the trate of the weddiner's to the bride and bridegroom, every 
3iie of the Diin dubbed his share, but neither I nor the girls anything. Ha — ^ba — ha ! 
\m I aliye at all ! — I nerer ha —ha — ha ! — ^I never laughed so much in all my life as 
[ did iu that, and I can*t hilp laughing at it yet ; but well, when we all got on the 
op8% our horses, and sich other iUegant cattle as we had —the crowning of a king 
vas nothing to it. We were now purty well I thank you as to liquor, and as the knot 
rag tied and all safe, there was no end to our good spirits. So when we took the road, 
;he aen were in high blood, particularly Billy Cormick the tailor, who^ad a pair of 
ong corduroy spews upon him, that he was scarcely able to walk in, and he not 
Dore than four feet high. The women, too, were in blood, having faces upon fhem 
ritfa the hate of the day and the liquor, as full as trumpeters. There was now a great 
okrasy among them that were bint on winning the bottle, and whin one horseman 
ioald'nt crass, another striving to have the whip hand of him when they'd, set oft, 
fky you rae, his horse would get a cut of the whip itself for his pains. My uncle and 
[ however^ did all we could to pacify them, and their own bad horsemanship, and tha 
screeching; of the wom^n, prevented any strokes at that time. Some of them were ripping 
ip onld sores against one another as they went along ; others, particularly the young- 
Iters, with their sweethearts behind them, coorting away for the life of them, and soma 
ought be heard miles off, singing and laughing ; and you may be sure the fiddler 
beUnd my uncle was'nt idle, no more nor another. In this way we dashed on 
^orioasly 'till we came in sight of the Dumbhill, where we were to start for the bottle. 
AadnoW'you might see the men fixing themseires on their saddles, sacks, and sug- 
SMrns, and the women tying kerchiefo and shawls about their caps and bonnets to keep 
tben from flying off, and then grasping their ibreriders hard and fast by the bosoms; 
WlMn we got to the Dumbhill, there were five or six fellows that didn't come up with 
tsto the priest's, but met us with cudgels in their hands, to prevent any of them from 
tuting before the others, and to shew ftdr play. Well, when they were all in a lump, 
Imrmb, mules, raherries, and asses, some as I said with saddles, sc^ with none, and 
>Q JQSt as I tould you before, tiie word was given, and off they scoured, myself along 
^ the rest, and devil be off me, if ever I saw such another sight but itself, before 
w nnoe. So off they skelped through thick and thin, in a cloud of dust like a mist 
ilNAt us ; for, before we had gone fifty perches, the onC'third of them were sprawling 
*tQp of one another on the road. As for the women, they went down right and left, 
■onetimes bringing the horsemen with them, and many of the boys getting black eyes 
*Qd %ooAj noses on the stones. Some of them being half blind with the motion and tha 
^Uikey, turned off the wrong way, and galloped on, thinking they had completely 
^iititiced the crowd, and it wasn't until t£ey had cooled a bit, that they found out 
^n mistakes.' ' I suppose,' said Andy Morrow, ' you had a famous dinner^ Shane.' 
' Th you that may say that, Mr. Morrow,' replied Shane, ' but the house you see, 
^mt able to hoidd one-half of us, so there was a dosen or two tables borrowed 
'ftta the neighbours and laid one after another in tiio rows, on the green beside the 
^^, that cam along the garden hedge, sidy by sidy. At one end Father €k>rrigan 
*f^ with Biary and myself, and Father James at the other. There were three fiva 
Sdlou kq;8 of whiskey, and I ordered my brother to take charge of them, and there 
'Milt beside them, and filled the bottles as they were wanted, bekase if he had left 
^ job to a stranger, many a spalpeen would make away vrith lots of it. Mavrona- 
^fika sight as the dinner was ! I didn't lay my eye on the fellow of it since, sura 
QN)«gh, and I am now an ould man, though I was then a young man. Why, tibera 
^ a podding boiled in the end of a sack, and trought it was a thumper <mly for 
^straws, for you see, when they were making it, they had to draw long straws acrasa 
Qozdor to keep it from falling asunder. A fine plan it is too. Jack M*Kenna, tha 
^ipoiter, carved it with a hand saw, and if he didn't curse the same straws I'm not 
^^ ' Draw them out Jack,' said Father Corrigan, * draw them out^t's easy 
*>own. Jack, you never ate a polite dinner, you poor awkward spalpeen, or you'd 
«nt polled out the straws the first thing you did, n.an alive.' Such lashins of corned 
^sf, and rounds of. beef, and legs of mutton, and bacon, turkeys, and geese, and barn 
^ fools, young and fat ! They may talk as they will, but commend me to a piece 
^ good ould bacon, ate with strong crock butter, and pieties and cabbage. Sure ^ough, 
"^ leathered away at every thing they could, but the puddings were the favorites. 
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Father' Cdrrigan gave up the earring in less than no time, for it would take half-a-daf 
to serve them all. After helping himself, he set my uncle to it, and maj be he didn't 
slash awaj right and left. There was half a dosen gorsoons carrying about the beer 
in cans, with froth upon it like barm, but there was beer in earnest. When the dinner 
was oyer, you would think there was as much left as would sarve a regiment, and sore 
enough, a right l^imgry ragged regiment was there to take care of it ; though, A tell 
the truth, there was as much taken into Finnegan's as would be sure to give us all s 
rousing supper. And such a troop of beggars, men, women, and children, as then 
was sitting cy^the sunny side of the ditch, after the good dinner they got! Along 
with Father Corrigan and me, was my fietther and mother, and Mary's parents* my 
uncles, aunts, oousin^, and nearest relations, on both sides. Oh ! it's Father 
Corrigan, God rest bis soul, he's now in glory, and so be was then — ^how he did croW 
and laugh. * Well, Matthew Finnigan,' says he, * I can'tsay but I'm happy that your 
Colleen- Bawn here has lit upon a husband that's no discredit to the ifamily, and it'i 
herself didn't drive her pigs to a bad market,' says he. * Why in throth, Father, 
avoumeen,' says my mother-ii^-law, ' they'd be hard to plase that couldn't be satisfied 
with them she got, not saying but she had her pick and choice of many a good offer, 
and might have got richer matches, but Shane Fadh Mc Cawell, although your sitting 
there beside my daughter, I'm prouder to see yon on my own fiure the husband of 
my child, nor H she'd got a man with, four times your substances. By this time the 
/company was hard and fast at the punch, the songs and the dancing. The dinner had 
been cleared off, and the beggars and sbulers were clawing and scolding one another 
about the divide ; the decentest of us went into the house for awhile, takmg the fiddler 
with us, and the rest staid on the green to dance, where they were soon joined by lots 
of the country folks, so that in a short time, there was a large number entirely. After 
fitting for some time within, Mary and I began, you may be sure, to iret unasy, 
sitting palavering among a parcel of ould sober folks, so at last out we slipped, and 
the few other dacent young people that were with us, to join the dance, and 8hakei»f 
toe with the rest ^ them. When we jnade our appearance, the flure was ip^andy 
cleared for us, and then ahe and I danced the humours of Glin. Well,it^sXo matter 
— it's all passed now— and she lies low, but I may say it wasn't very ofte^danced in 
better style since, I'd wagi^r. Lord bless us— >what a drame the world is. The darling 
of my heart you war, avoumeen machree ! I think I see her with the . mbdest ssoile 
upon her face, straight, and fair, and beautiful, and»hem — and when the dance wai 
over how she stood leaning upon me, and my heart within me melting to her, and the 
look she'd give into my eyes, and my heart too, as much aa to say this is the%ppy 
day with me, and the blush still would fly aoraas her face, when I'd press her unknownit 
to the by-standers against my beating heart. A, suil-ish machree, she is now gone 
from me — ^lies low, and it appears like a drame to me, but— »hem-*6o}l's will be don^— 
shure she's happy — och— och 1 — Many a shake hands did I get from the neighbour's 
sons wishing me joy— and I'm sure I couldn't do less than thrate them to a glass yoa 
know, and 'twas the same way with Mary. Many a neighbour's daughter, that she 
didn't more nor know by eyC'^sight may be, would come up .and wish her happiness 
in the same manner, and she would say^to miet ' Shand, avoumeen, that's such a man's 
daughter — they're dacent friendly people, and we can't do less nor give her a glass.' 
I, of course, would go down and bring them over after a little pulling— •making, you 
•see, as if they wouldn't come to where my bro^c^ was handing out the native. After 
the clergy, went, Mary threw the stocking^-^all iWuumarried folks coming in the dark 
to aee who it would hit. Bless my soul,. but she was the droll Mary, for what did she 
do, but put a brogue of her father'a into it, and who should it hit on the bare 
sconce, but Billy Cormick, the tailor, who thought he was fairly shot, for it levelled 
the erathur at once,, though that wasn't hard to do any how. This was the last 
ceremony, and Billy was well ^ontinted to get the knock, for you all know, whoever 
the stocking strikes upon is to get married first. After this my mother and mother-in- 
law set them to the dancing, and it 'twas themselves that kept it up 'till long after day- 
light the next morning, but first she called me into the room where Mary was — and-' 
and so ends my weddmg. 

Widows* Protection Lodge, WaUall. 

W, P. T. 



ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE AND CIVILIZATION, 

(Coneladed from oar last.) 

It is probable that learning in England had bfgan preriont to the Norman Con- 
qneit to rreorer from the depressed state into which it had faUcn in the calamitous 
period ef Uie last Danish invasion. The Danish conqnest, as completed bj the acces- 
sion of Canute, preceded the Norman by half a century, and daring the whole of thw 
ipioe, with scarcely any interruption, the country had enjoyed a government which, if 
not always national, was at least acknowledged and submitted to by the entire nation. 
Tbe public tranquillity was scarcely disturbed either by attacks from abroad or domes- 
tie commotions. Such of the latter as occurred were either merely local or of very short 
duration. During this period, therefore, many of the monastic and other schools that 
bad existed in the days of Alfred, Athelitan, and Edgar, had most likely been ree«tab- 
Uied. The more frequent communication with the continent that began in the reign of 
the Confessor ought also to have been favourable to the intellectual advancement of the 
etontry. Accordingly the dawn of the revival of letters in England may be dated from 
tbovt tbe commencement of the eleventh century. 

Still, at the time of the Norman Conquest, tnere is reason to believe that literature 
VM at a very low ebb in this country. So illiterate were the Saxon clergy, that a few 
yean after the Conquest the king took advantage of their ignorance to deprive great 
iBmbers of them of their benefices, and to supply their places with foreigners. His 
nal motives were no doubt to provide for his own followers and countrymen, but be 
eoold scarcely have done so with impunity, if he had not had a pertezt in tbe unfitness 
of the Saxon clergy. William the Conqueror introduced a fresh state of things in this 
•I inmost other respects. Unlimited confiscations and royal grants soon caused the 
hods of the Saxons to be divided amongst the Norman lords, and even amongst their 
hoce-bearers. Castles sprang rapidly up over the land, whose fortified holds were the 
binding place of the stem barons, and the places of refuge and retreat for their ravaging 
fi>Uowers. The Saxon heiresses were divided amongst the retainers of the Norman king. 

The annals of Scotland afford a curious instance of these warlike marriages. Sir 
Viniam Scott made an' inoursion upon the territories of Murray of Elibank, and was. 
tikea prisoner. Murray, in accordance with the barbarous spirit of the times, sentenced 
fail enemy to immediate death ; but his wife said, ** Hout, na, mon ! Would ye hang the 
vnnaome young laird of Harden, wben ye have three ill-favoured daughters to marry?" 
"Right," answered the baron of Elibank ; *'he shall either marry our wide-mouthed 
^% or han^ for it." The prisoner at first resisted the proposal; but he finally preferred 
"vkle-nioathed Meg" to the altar; or rather h^ made choice of the altar rather than 
tfai halter; and the marriage thus inauspiciously made, proved exceedingly happy. 

Some of the Saxon lords became serfs on their own soil, not being able to endure 
* KiMration trom the lands on which they had been bom, and which had been the 
fMaessions of their anoestors. The Conqueror even proscribed the Saxon language, 
oe«ue he himself was unable to acquire it, and many of the Saxons, in order to gain 
"vov with the king and his barons, assumed the Norman costume, and learned the 
^^an language. But, says D'israeli, <*N6t at his bidding could the military chief 
^ erer silenee the mother-tongue. Enough for this *' stem man" to guard the land in 
{Mice, while every single hyde of land in England was kno'wn to him and "put at its worth 
iiAit ^ir,"a8 records the Saxon chronicler. The language of a people is not to be 
^uered as the people themselves. *'The birth-tongue' 'may be imprisoned or banished , 
^ it cannot die— the people diiiik in it ; the images of their thoughts, their traditional 
.f^mes, the carol over the mead-cup, and their customs far diffused, survived even the 
j^ tnigne of the eorfSew. The Saxons themselves, who had chased the native 
^'Itoiis from their land, still found that they could not suppress the language of the 
'M^e people. The conquerors gave the Anglo-Saxon denominations to the towns 
^ villages they built ; but the hills, the forests, and the rivers retain their old Celtic 
^'^QMs. Nature and nationality will outlast the transient policy of a new dynasty. 

Tet so completely was the national language at one period forgotten by tbe upper 
'i'Xes, that we are told by the same author — 

"Not one of our monarchs and statesmen could understand the most ordinary words 
^ the national tongue. When Henry the II., was in Pembrokeshiro, and was ad- < 
^''^Biied m EngUsh— "Good old Kynge," the King of England inquired in French of his 
Vol. J— No.3— L. 
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esquire vhat was meant? Of the title of *' Kynge/' we are told that his majesty was 
wholly ignorant. A ludicrous anecdote of the Chancellor of Richard the I., is a 
strange evidence that the English language was wholly a foreign one for the English 
court. This chancellor in his flight from Canterbury, disguised as a female hawker, 
carrying under his arm a bundle of doth, and an ell-measure in his hand, sate by the 
8«a-side waiting for a yessel. The fishermens' wives inquired the price of the cloth; he 
qould only answer by a burst of laughter; for this man, bom in England, and Chancellor 
of England, did not know a single word of English!*' 

The notion that learning properly belonged exclusively to the clergy, and that it 
was a possession in which the luty were not worthy of participating, was in some dejpee 
the commcm belief of the age, and by the learned themselves was almost universally held 
as an article of faith that admitted of no dispute. Nothing can be more 8trons:ly marked 
than the tone of contempt which is expressed for the mass of the community, the un- 
learned vulgar, by the scholars of this period; in their correspondence with one another 
especially, they seem to look upon all beyond their own small circle as beings of an m- 
ferior species. This pride of theirs, however, worked beneficially' upon the whole: in 
the first place it was in great part merely a proper estimation of the advantages of know* 
ledge over ignorance; and secondly, it helped to make the man of the pen a match for 
him of the sword — the natural liberator of the human race from its natural oppressor. 
At the same time it intimates very forcibly, at once the comparative rarity of the highly- 
prized distinction, and the depth of darkness that still reigned far and wide around the 
few scattered points of light. 

The twelfth century may be considered as properly the age of the institution of 
Universities in Europe, and it was in this century that Oxford first became famed as tb^ 
seat of learning. The clergy now boldly claimed exemption from civil jurisdiction, and 
their right to appeal on all occasions to the pope. To these extravagant pretensions 
King Stephen readily assented: but they were resisted by his successor, Henry the 
II. In spiritual affairs he was, however, enslaved to the popedom; and iostancci 
of his persecution are recorded, towards thirty men and women, who fled into this 
country from Germany, to avoid similar cruelties. In thi» century Richard the L, 
.engaged in the Crusades, to recover the Holy Land from the Turks, but foiled in hii 
enterprise. 

The thirteenth century commenced with the persecution of the Waldenses, one 
million of whom are said to have perished in France ; and the Duke of Alva boasted 
that he destroyed thirty-six thousaml of these pious people in the Netherlands. 

The Dominican and Franciscan Friars arose about this time, and wefe in great re- 
pute amongst the people, on account of their sanctity. But their rapacity was unlimited, 
and the cloak of religion alone disguised their exactions. Such was the superstidon of 
the age, that our countryman, Roger Bacon, was accused of magic, on account of bis 
extraordinary literary attainments, and confined a long time in 'prison, for no otiier 
crime. He appears to have been a- man not only of vast learnings but of a philoeophiol 
and inventive genius. 

In the 14th. century, true religion was scarcely to be recognized. The kiag ni 
people of England were reduced to a state of almost complete vassalage to the pope* 
In the reign of Henry the 5th, a law was passed against the perusal drthe seriptaJcess 
Epgland. It was enacted, ''That whatsoever they were, that should read the Scriptortt 
in the mother tongue, they should forfeit land, cattle, life, and goodly from their hein 
for ever ; and so be condemned for heretics to God, enemies to the crovra, and most 
errant traitors to the laud.'' 

In this century arose the order of Jesuits ; an order which obtained a politio^ 
influence almost unpan^Ueled. Their founder, Ignatius Loyola, was bora at the castle 
of Loyola, in the province of Guipuscoa, in Spain, in 1391 : he was first page to Fer* 
dinand the 5th, king of Spaing and then an officer in his army; in which he signalix^ 
himself by his valour, and was wounded in both legs, at the seige of Pampeluuii ^ 
1421. 

, To this circumstance the Jesuits owe their origin ; for, whilst he was under eai^ 
for his wounds, a life of the saints was put into his hands, which determined him ^ 
forsake the military for the ecclesiastical profession. His first devout exercise was ^ 
devote himself to the Virgin Mary, as her knight : he then went a pilgrimage to t^ 
Holy Land ; and on his return to Europe, he continued his theological studies in tb^ 
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Unirersities of Spain, though he was theb 33 yean of age. After this he went to Paris ( 
and in France hiid the fonndation of this new order, the Institutes of which he presented 
to Pope Paul the 3rd. who made many objections to them ; but Ignatius, adding to his 
three vows of Chastity, Poverty, and Ob^i^ce, a fourth of implicit submission to the 
Holy See, the Institution was at length confirmed ; and its founder expired the follow- 
ing year, yt2. In 1450. ^ 

It may, perhaps, be a matter of surprise that the art of printing, which throws 
so much light upon almost every other subject, should throw none upon its own origin. 
The time when, the place where, and the person by whom it was invented, are equally 
unknown. The most we know is, that it was discovered either in Germany or Holland, 
aboat 1440 ; that the first types were made of wood, not metal ; and that some of the 
earliest printed works were passed off as manuscripts. 

The two principal cities which lay claim to the invention are Haerlem and Mentz ; 
and either from one or the other, or perhaps from both, it was conveyed to the 
different cities and countries of Europe. 

The introduction of printing into this country is undoubtedly to be ascribed to 
William Caxton, a modest, worthy, and industrtous men, who went to Germany entirely 
to learn' the art ; and, having practised it himself at Cologne in 147 If brought it to 
England two years afterwards. He was not only a printer, but an author ; and the 
book which he translated, eallad " The Game at Chess,'' and which appeared in 1474, 
is considered as the first production of the English Press. 

The seal'-engrevers, were, however, the first printers ; and the art of printing with 
blocks was merely an extension of ^ art, from impressions on wax to impressions on 
paper or vellum. 

The art of printing has not only excited a general thirst for knowledge, but bas 
famished abundant means for gratifying that thirst. The secrets of philosophy and 
science were once confined to a learned few. The gates of the Temple of Knowledge 
were closed, and every approach carefully barricaded ; grass grew at the doors, and the 
walls were covered with mould. Her fountains of literary, scientific, and religious 
information were sealed up, and all their valuable records were hid in her recesses. 
Bat such was the ardour and intensity of thaf thirst for knowledge, which the press 
had excited in the minds of the peo]»le, that it was deemed a safe and wholesome expedient 
to throw the gates of this temple wide open — to take down every impassable barrier — ^to 
place her volumes and manuscripts upon the shelves and tables of her most public apart- 
ments — ^to establish a broad and eligible road, leading to her portals — ^to place her 
privileges and emoluments within the reach of all parties, and render them available 
to all classes of the people. 

When the art oif printing was first discovered, the printers only made use of one 
side of a page ; they had not yet found out the expedient of impressing the other. 
When their editions were intended to be curious, they omitted to print the first letter 
of a chapter, for which they left a blank space, that it might be painted or illuminated, 
at the option of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes of these early times have 
been found, where these letters are wanting, as they neglected to hav6 them printed. 
When printing was first esteblished, it was the glory of the learned to be the correctors 
of the press to the eminent printers ; physicians, lawyers, and bishops themselves, 
occupied this department. The printers then added frequently to their names those 
of the correctors of the press, and editions were valued according to the abilities of the 
corrector. The early printers used to affix at the end of the volumes which they 
printed, some device or couplet, concerning the work, with the addition of the name 
of the printer. At this end of one of them is a couplet, which may be thus 
translated -. — 

" May this volume cootlnae in motion. 

And its pages each day be unfarPd; 
'Till an airt has drank up the ocean. 
Or a tortoise has crawl*d round the world." 

The invention of printing brought an end at«once to the trade of pen-and-ink. 
copiers, because the copiers in type, who could press offseveral hundred books while the 
writers were producing one, drove them out of the market. A single printer could do 
the work of at least two hundred writers. What was the consequence in a year or 
two ? Where one written book was sold, a thousand printed books were required. 
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The old books were multiplied in all countries, and the new books were oompoied by 
men of talent and learning, because they could find numerous readers. The printiBg 
press did the work more neatly and more correctly than the writer^ and it did it 
infinitely cheaper. For instance, a book containing 216 pages, printed upon six dieeti 
of printing paper, called by the makers demy, may be had at one ah^ling or eightoeii> 
pence. These six sheets of demy, at the price charged at the shops,. woiA coit 
fburpence. If the same number of words were written, instead of being printed (tkt 
is, if the closeness and regularity of printing, were superceded by the loosCTeis tnd 
unerenness of writing) they would cover 200 pages, or fifty sheets of paper caUed 
foolscap, which would cost in the shops three shillings ; and you would ha?e a book 
difficult instead of easy to read, because writing is much harder to decypher than print 
But the great saving is to come : woik as hard as he could, a writer could not transcriiM 
a book upon 200 pages of foolscap in less than ten .days ; and he would think bimsdf 
ill-paid to receive thirty-shillings for the operation. Adding, therefore, a profit for 
the publisher and retail tradesman, a single written copy of the little book, which yoo 
buy for a trifie, could not be produced for two pounds. 

In the reign of Henry the VIII. the Bible was translated into English ; snd, ii 
September 1538, instructions were sent to all bishops and cuiates throughout thi 
realm, charging them to see that in every parish-church, the Bible of the largnt 
volume printed in English, shnuld be placed for all men to read in : and a book of 
register was also provided and kept in every paribh-church, wherein was to be writtfli, 
every wedding, christening, and burying, within the same parish for ever. Crosses, 
and images in many places were taken down t one imSge in particular is mentionsdi 
as exposed at St. Paul's cross, by the Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards brokn 
and pulled to pieces. This piece of machinery seems to have been curiously contrived, 
so as to move the eyes and lips. 

The apparel of the clergy, after the reformation, underwent a change, afid m 
restricted to sable garments. Previous to this the graduates went eitiier in a variety of 
colours, or in garments of light hue, as yellow, red, green, &c. with their shoes pito^* i 
their hair crisped, their girdles armed with silver ; their shoes, spurs, bridles, tef j 
buckled with light metal ; their apparel^ for the most part, of silk, and richly fantdt ^ 
their caps laced, and buttoned witii gold : so that a priest of those days would not nov \ 
be recognised as belonging to the order. 

On the accession of Mary to the throne, a statute was passed abolishing sU tte 
4aws relative to religion, which had been enacted in the previous reign. Mass m 
again celebrated, images and crosses erected, and punishments followed any siMt 
to the priests : reconciliation with the pope also took place. 

Married clergy were dispossessed of their preferments ; and reading tiie svnd 
volume in the vulgar tongue was not only forbidden under the pain of death ; but in tlN 
year 1557, the papists actually burnt all the English Bibles they could seize. 

Many eminent divines perished during this reign, bein^ put *to deatii (■ 
account of their religion. Persecution raged with great violence, and Craainir, 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and a vast number of others were burnt to death. Inflii 
year alone, 85 persons were committed to the flames for their religious opinions ; tf^ 
the joy and holy triumph with which many of them expired under the excmoiitiaK^ 
torment of the fiery element, served to confirm the more wavering, 'and strengthen th** 
surrounding crowd. . 

On the death of Mary, the people hailed with every demonstration of joytks 
succession of Elizabeth to the crown ; and, firom the energetic measures whkdi ih* 
took, the Reformation was finally settled in her reign. 

In the age of Elizabeth, fiourished many of the master spirits of our oovntiy-"' 
men whose productions conferred an honour upon their country and the langusge in 
which they wrote. Not only did the immortal Shak^pere deUght the world by Ui 
writings in this age, but a host of others, who though not to be compared to tiMk 
great contemporary, were still men of wonderful ability. The English language, as it 
was written in the days of Elizabeth, though it does not display the refinement wtii^ 
it possesses at the present time, is yet full of masculine vigour. We have ao^r 
however, a language so full and comprehensive, from the continual additions irhish^ 
have beea making to it for many years past, that, there is no other which has M^ 
varied powers of expression as our own. 
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At no period perhaps, was eztrsTagance in dreas carried to a higher pitch, than 
in the retgna of Henry the VIIJ. and Elizabeth. The Tarious modes of wearing the 
hair, and catting the beard, seeem to have afforded much umbrage to Holinahed, wl^o 
iired at this time ; and he ennmerates, with amiksing gravitj, tlie variety and diversity 
which prevailed with respect to the latter. Ear-rings of gold, stones, or pearls, were 
in lue among the courtiers. It was very nnnsnal to see any yeang man, above the 
age of 18 or 20, without a dagger* either by his side, or at his back ; and even 
burgesses and aged magistrates, whMC occupations are genmlly supposed to be peaceable, 
were also thus armed. • The nobility commonly wore swords or rapiers with their 
dajrgers, as did also every servant following his master. Others carried two daggers, or 
two rapiers in a sheath always about them ; and, when qarrels arose, the consrquences 
were frequently dreadful. In travelling, some carried with them, on their shoulders, 
stares, some of which were 1 2 or 13 feet long, besides the pike of 12 inches. To such an 
excess had this love of dress arisen in the reign of Elizabeth, that it was thought necessary 
to check it by a proclamation issued in October, 1559. It was, indeed, felt as a serious 
evil at this period, when the manufactures of England were in so rude a state, that 
almost every article for the use of the higher, classes, was imported from FUnders, 
Franoe, or Italy, in exchange for the raw commodities of the country, or, perhaps, 
for money. 

In the reigpi of Elixabeth, also, wp, find an order of the lord jnayor and com- 
mon conncil, regulating the dress of apprentices, and directing that they shall not 
pFesoaae to wear ally apparel except that received from their master». It was enacted, 
that apprentices shall wear no hat, but a woollen cap : they shall not wear rufBes, 
cnfig, loose collars, nor anything more than a ruff at the collar, and that not more than 
ayard-and-a^half long. They must wear no doublets but what are made of canvass, 
Man, sackcloth, English leather, or woollen, without any gold, silver, or silk trim- 
°>ii>g8. They must wear hose of cloth and kersey, but of no other colour than white, 
bloe or russet. Their breeches must be of the same material as their doublets, and 
oeitiier stitched, laocd, nor bordered. Their upper coat must be of doth or leather, 
^hont stitching, pinking, edging, or silk trimming. They shall wear no other 
surtOQt than a cloth gown or cloak, lined or faced with cotton, cloth, or baize, with a 
plain round fixed collar. Np pumps, shoes, or slippers, to be allowed them, but of 
English leather, without being pinked, edged, or stitched. No girdles or garters to be 
^om, but what are made of crewel, woollen, thread, or leather. They must wear 
neither sword nor dagger; but a knife only. A^l jewels, rings, gold, silver, or silk, 
are forbidden in any part of their dress. Neither shall they ifrequent any dancing, 
fencmg, or musical schools, under severe penalties ; one of which was to be publicly 
whipped at the hall of their company. 

During the reign of Henry the VIII. luxury seems to htfve increased rapidly. 
^ fiimiture of the houses, the style of living, and even gardening, appear alike .to 
have undergone a progressive improvement. About this time, the wa]ls of the houses 
were either hung with tapestry, arras work, on painted cloths, on which were represented 
birds, beasts, herbs, &c., Wainscotting, with oak, or wood imported from the East, 
hegan now to be generally used, and rendered the rooms much more comfortable than 
formerly. Stoves were not much used, though they began to appear in the houses of 
thendbility, and the wealthy citizens. ^ 

" There are old men yet dwelling in the village where I remam,'' says Hollinshed, 
^h6 wrote in the time of Henry the VIII., *' which have noted three things to be mar. 
^ellously altered in England, within their sound remembrance ; and other three things 
^f too much increased. One is the multitude of chimneys lately erected : whereas, 
in their young days, there were not above two or three if so many in most uplandish towns 
of the r»jdms, (the religious houses, and manor places of their lords always excepted, and, 
peradventnre, some great personages,) but each one made his fire against a reredosse in 
the hall, where he dined and dressed his meat. The second, is the great, (although not 
general) amendment of lodging •; for, said they, our fathers, yea, and we also ourselves, 
have lain fall oft on straw palkts, or rough mats covered only with a sheet or coverlets, 
in^lc of dagswaip, (a rough, coarse mantle,) or hop-harlots, (probably hop-sacking) ; 
and a good round log of wood under their heads, instead of a bolster and pillow." 
If our forefathers b^l, within seven years after their marriage, purchased a mattrass or 
n'ck.bed, imd added thereto a sack of chaff to rest their heads upon, they considered 
themselTes to be as well lodged as the lord of the town, who, probably himself, seldom 
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lay- on a bed of down, or whole feathers } so contented were thej with simple fare. 
Indeed, even now, (this was in the rei^ of Henry the VIII.,) in some parts of 
Bedfordshire, and elsewhere farther in the south, the same plains are pret^ much 
pursued. Pillows were only for an indulgence to the siek. As for seiVants, if they 
had any sheet above them, it was well ; for rafely had they anything under their 
bodies, to protect them from the pricking straws, which often found their way through 
the canvass of the pallet. The third thing they speak of, is the exchange of vessels ; as 
pewter for treea, (wooden and earthen dishes) platters, and silver or tin spoons, for 
wooden ones ; for so common were all sorts of treen ware in old times, that a person 
could hardly find four pieces of pewter, including the salt cellar, in a good farmer's 
house ; and yet, in spite of this frugality, they were scarcely able to live, and pay their 
rent^, without selling a cow, or a horse, or more, although they paid but four poonds, 
at the uttermost, by the year.*' 

It is impossible not to smile at Hollinshed's enumeration of the evils attendant 
upon the introduction of chimneys.* Golds, catarrhs, Au)., are included; whilst he 
gravely assures us, that whilst they had only reredo«ses, their heads were free from 
pain. Smoke being considered not only a sufficient hardener of the timber in the 
house, but the l^est medicine to keep the good inan and his family from sore throats, 
which were then but little known.* 

The nobility and gentry dined at eleveD o'clock before noon, and supped at five, or 
between five and six o'clock in the evening. The merchants seldom dined or>8npped 
before twelve at noon, or six at night, especially in London, l^e husbandmen cQned 
at high noon, and supped at sev^n or eight ; but out of term, in our universities, the 
scholars dined at ten. 

Great silence was observed at the tables of the < honourable and wise ;' and it 
seems that a curious' custom prevailed among artificers and husbandmen, of each 
guest bringing his own dish, or so many with him, as his wife and he could agree upon. 

Abundance and unbounded liberality prevailed at the entertainments of the great. 
The cooks, at tUs period, seem to have been mostly Frenchmen, or strangers. Besides 
the usual meats, and the delicacies that the season aflforded, red deer is particnlarljr 
, enumerated. It was usual to reserve the beginning of every dish for the greatest 
personage sitting at table, to whom it was handed up by the waiters, as order required ; 
from whom it again descended to the lower end, so that every •guest tssted of it. 
Unexpected and numerous visitors flocked to the mansions of the nobility and gentrr, 
and rendered it neceasary not only t^ retain a large retinue of servants, but a very 
ample supply of provisions. The chief part of the foed was brought in before them, 
chiefly on silver vessels, if they were of the degree of barons, bishops, and upwards^ 
and placed on their tables. What was left was sent down to their serving-men add, 
waiters, and their revefsion was bestowed upon the poor, who waite4 in flocks at their 
gates to receive the bounty. A daily allowance was appointed for their halls, where 
the chief officers and household servants (for all were not permitted by custom to sit 
with their lord,) with such inferior guests 4is were not high enough to associate witii 
the noblemsn himself, took their meals. 

In the houses of the nobles, pots, goblets, jogs of silver, with Venice glasses of all 
shapes, were commonly in use. In inferior habitations, pots of earth, of various 
colour^ and moulds, many of them garnished with silver, were in requisition ; and 
pewter supplied the place of more costly utensils, amongst the still lower ranks. 
M/lien any one had drank, he made the cup clean by pouring out what remained, and 
restoring the vessel to the cupboard again. Gentlemen and merchants maintained aboat 
an equality at their tables, varying the number of dishes according to the resort of 
strangers ; yet even these maintained an ordinary for their servants, independent of 
' what was left by the family 1 Venison appears to have been with them a fiivoorite, 
and by no means rare dish ; and at certain feasts given by them, they appear to 
nave rivalled the haughty barons, in the variety and sumptuousness of the dishes 
prepared. Butchers' meat was rejected with disdain ; and some very minute particulars 
have reached us, of the ornamental parts of these entertahiments-. Amongst tfaem 
jellies of various colours and forms are named. ' Marchpain wrought with no tuBui 
curiosity, tarts of various hues and sundry denominations, conserves of old fruits, and 
home-bread, suckets, sugar-bread, ginger-bread, Florentines, with several outlandisa 
confections, altogether seasoned with sugar,' seem to have borne a conspicuous part. 
We are as ignorant of the excellence of some of these highly extolled dishes, as our 
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ttoeiton were of manj of those fmits and Tegetables which are now familiar to the 
iowflrt (dast. I allude to melons, pompions, goards, cncnmhers, radishes > skirrets, 
pmoips, turnips, carrots, cabbages, and all kinds of salad herbs. These, from the 
tneof Henry the IV., to the latter end of Henry the VII., and the beginning of the 
nipcfHeary the VIII., were not only unknown, bat were considered as food suitable 
alone f9r%ii9i-aMi4ilMr saumals. After this period, they not only became plentiful 
'imoDg the higher ordeny^wlM isaaa m Aha Jidbst of amAing abroad jparlj for new 
neds, but found their way commonly to the iniierior dasses 

At the same era gardening received a new impulse ; and the ingenuity and care of 
the florist, are spoken of in terms of high eulogium, together with some little appear- 
loce of incredulity, as relates to the pnicticability of the theories advanced ; theorie» 
which are now comprehended by the most humble individual. It may also be worth 
remark, that the culture of medical herbs formed a very important and useful branch 
of the gardener's calendar, at this time ; and noblemen and gentlemen devoted to them 
luge plots of ground, and mingled them with the flowers which adorned their parterres. 
Hie varieties of fruit which were likewise introduced at this euoch, are mentioned with 
t tone 0^ exultatation, that may cause a feeling of surprise at the present time, 
iceofltomed as we are to regard them as the natural produce of autumn. * Delicate 
apples, plums, pears, walnuts, and filberts,' are included in this catalogue ; whilst 
apricots, peaches, almonds, and figs, are spoken of as strangp fruit, introduced within. 
the last forty years, and cultivated only in the orchards of the nobility. 

Previous to the time of Eliaabeith, instead of glass, the windows of houses in 
the country were composed either of lattice made of wicker, or of spars of oak placed 
in chequer; but In the reign of the * Maiden Queen,* glass becoming cheaper, this 
mode of admitting light fell into disuse. They certainly must have formed nice 

n^ avenues for the smoke to escape, when there were not any chimneys. We have omitted 
to mention a curious fashion, which took its rise from some learned divine, previous to 
the reign of Henry the IV., and which continued long after that of Henry, the VI., 
It was no other than that of taking away the father's surname, however honourable or 
ancient, and substituting that of the town in which the individual was born. Thus 
Hidiard Nottingham, a celebrated Friar, was named from ail island where he was born, 
Bttr Gloucester. William Barton, a famous doctor, and Chancellor in the reign of Richard 
the II., from Barton in Lincolnshire. Walter Disse, of Disse in Norfolk, a Carmelite 

^ ^riar, and confessor to the Diike and Duchess of Lancaster, in the reign of Henry the IV. , 

* Bichard Hampoole, from a town in Yorkshire, a zealous doctor, and afterwards a 
^ous hermit, in the days of Henry the VI. Hundreds of othecs followed thi.s 
rumple, among whom may be enumerated William Wainfleet, bishop of Winchester, 
Wd Chancellor of England, and founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. His original 

if liaoie was Paten ; but he altered it to the name of the town of which he was a native. 

^ To this whimsical notion may be traced many of our present sumames,«u'ch as German, 
^ Germain, which was assumed out of affection to Germany, the country from which 
^r forefathers came. Jute, Jud. and Chute, from the tribe of Judes, one of the 
German nations who- came over with Hengist and Uorsa ; and Calthorp, Caltrap, and 
^trop, were all but for Caldthorp, signifying a cold town. Paten,Patten, or Patent, is 
'^^le derived from the Saxon word Pate, the sole of the foot, and therefore Patau, 
"Snifying flat-footed. 

Btfore the Reformation there*were very few free schools in England. La^ was 
V^finXtf taught to the youths at the monasteries. In the nunneries were taught 
^'Bodlework, confectionery, surgery, and physic, (surgeons and apothecaries being then 
^^ nn,) writing, drawing, &c. 

Before the Civil Wars, in gentlemens' houses, at Christmas, the first dish that was 
^pQght to table, was a boar's head wibh a lemon in its mouth. The first.dish that was 
brought to table on Easter-day, was a red herring riding away on horseback ; that is. a 
herring served up by the cook in a qorn-salad, to look like a man on horseback. 

, la I486, the reign of Henry the V II. , a certain number of archers, and other strong, 
^^e persons, were constituted by this monarch, yeomen of the guard, and were in daily 
^^dance upon his person. This was the first English monarch that instituted a body- 
S^^; and it was gener^j| Ihoughtthat he took his precedent from France. 

In 1558, noblemen^mnd gentlemens' coats were made in the same fashion as those 
9|[ yeomen of the guard ; and in 1678> the benchers of the Inns of Court still maintained 
f oat fashion in the making of their gowns, 
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The Norman's brought with them cmlity into England. In those daysr upon any 
occasion of bustle or business, great lords sounded their trumpets^ and summoned all 
those that they held under them. Sir Walter Long, of Draycott, kept a trumpeter, and 
rode with thirty servants and retainers ;. from whence took the rise of the sheriff's 
trumpets. 

Gentlemen carried prodigious fans, with very long handles » with these their 
daughters were often corrected. The Lord Chief Justioe, Sir Edward Coke, rode the 
circuit with a fan of this description : the Earl of Manchester also used a fan ; and 
both fathers and mothers slashed tiieir daughters with them, when they w«re grown up 
women. At Oxford and Cambridge, the rod waa frequently used by the tutors and 
deans ; and Dr. Potter, of Trinity College, in the year 1669, or thereabouts, whipped ' 
his pupil who had a sword by his side. 

The conversation and habits of these times were starched and formal : gravity 
often passed for wisdom, and quibbles for wit, even in clergymen's sermons. The 
gentry and citizens had Uttle learning of any kind f and their way of bringing up 
their children was suitable to all the rest. They were as severe as schoolmasters to 
them, and the schoolmasters were as severe as governors of houses of correction. The 
child, coosequeiftly, /dreaded the sight of his parents. Gentlemen of thirty and forty years 
of age stood like mutes and bare-headed before^hem f and^thedaughters, when young women, 
stood at the cupboard-sid^ during the whole time of the proud mother's visit, unless, as 
the fashion then was, leave was requested that a cushion might be given them to Icneel 
upon,; when they had done sufficient penanee by standing, and^hich was brought them 
by a serving-man. 

Every office at court had a Bible, or the book of the Acts and Monuments of the 
Church of England, or both; besides some histories and chronidea lying therein, for the 
exercise of such as come into the same. 

Learning seems to have advanced much during Elizabeth's reign. It was rare to 
find a courtier unacquainted with any language but his own. The ladies studied Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian. The more elderly among tham exercised them- 
selves, some with the needle, sqmewith caul- work, (probably netting) divers in spinning 
silk i some in continual reading, either of the Holy Scriptures, or of histories either of 
their own or foreign countries ; divers m writing volumes of their own, or traDsladng 
the works of others into Latin or English t whilst the younger ones, in the meantime, 
applied to their lutes, citharmes, pricksong, and all kinds of music. Many of the 
more ancient, were also skilful in surgery and distillation of waters, besides sundry 
artificial practices pertaining to the omature somI commendation of their bodies. 

The learning which existed in this age, however remarkable it m'ay have shone 
forth in particular instances^ was by no means generally diffused even unong the higher 
classes, whilst the generality of the lower, and many even of the middle classes remained 
to the end of the period almost ■ wholly uneduciMted and illiterate. The father of 
Shakspere, an Alderman of Stratford, i^ipears to have been unable to write lus name ; 
and probably throughout the. community, for one man that was scholar enough to 
subscribe his signature, there were a dozen wha could only make .their nuurks. With 
all the advancement the country had made in many respects, it may be doubted, if 
popular education was farther extended at the close of the reign of Elizabeth, than it was 
at the commencement of that of her father or grandfather. Even the length of time 
that printing had now been at work, and the multiplication of books that must have 
taken place, had prob^ibly but very little, if at all, extended the knowledge and the 
habit of reading among the mass of the people. The generation that grew up imme- 
diately after the discovery of the art of printing, and that first welcomed the 
Reformation and the translated* Bible, perhaps read more than their grandchildren. 

The French language had been familiar to all persons of education in'Elngland erpr 
since the Norman Conquest, and as early as the fourteenth century, the Italian bsd 
begun to be studied. But in the present period the knowledge of the latter became a 
common accomplishment, both among men of letters and persons of fashion ; nor was 
an acquaintance with the Spanish unusual^ The English language in the course of the 
sixteenth century reached, both in regard to its vocabuUry and its structural and 
syntactical character, very nearly, the state in which it rfiU- exists, and which may 
therefore be assumed to be the full and final development of its formative geniui 
and tendencies. 
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EARLY FLOWERS, 

BY EIJJAH RIDINGS. 
(Author of the ** VUlage Mute,") 

They Mug me tales of yoath. and tones of love. 
And *tis and evei was mj wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely and all die, 
Whene'er their renins bids their nools depart. 
Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never plnck the rose } the violet's head 
Hath shaken with ihy breath upon it's bank. 
And not reproach'd me ; the ever sacred cup 
Of the pore lily hath between my hands 
Felt saie^ unsoU'd, nor lost one grain of gold. 

Waltss Landob. 

The beauty of these flowers will fade away 
And never bloom again ; and in their stead, 
In the same spot will other# spring and bloom, 
Smiling, not mooming, o'er the early grave 
Of these, their predecessors, tender flowers. 
Laugh not, dull mortal,^ at my sympathy : 
I cannot think and feel as thou do'st ever, 
Even one single interval of time, 
A faded flower, a gentle human face, 
Tho' *' sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 
Are objects causing my own thoughts to flow 
In melting melant^oly unison. 

Ye bud, ye bloom, ye fade, ye change away : 
Certainly the universal world may change ; 
The stars and all the bright and glorious orbs 
May lose their wonted forms ; and every clime 
Of this mundane, terrestrial sphere ; 
The site of all the cities, towns, and hamlets, 
The forests inaccessible to man, 
Wild kingdoms of the wilder savage beasts ; 
The verdant plains, umbrageous groves of trees ; 
Varieties of vegetable life ; — 
May in'the lapse of time, a desert be, 
Where neither man, nor beast, nor bird, nor tree, 
Nor vrilding flower can its existence hold : 
And e'en the desert now, at some indernite 
Period, a garden may become : 
This is philosophy, altho' you find 
It now, upon a village poet's page. 
Why, then, mourn o'er the fate of spring-time beauty? 
Why si^ a moment over vernal flowers, « 

When Summer, with her fragrant sweets is near, 
With bounteous hand, to give much more, much more. 
Than you have lost? 

We often think and act 
In vain; and every pulse that beats within 
Our feeble forms and every hour that passeth, 
With vanity is equally surcharged. 
As the wild dance of madmen, or the loud * 

Mid-night-revel, or the night-mare dream. 
When tiie old vagrant Wierd Imagination 
And the recording spectator. Memory , 
Will not retire, with the incorporate Faeultieg, 
One single moment till the morning's dawn. 
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This life is but a fading scene of dim 
Mortality; our grosser sense obscured, 
We see but the ignis-f&tuus light, 
That leadeth us astray; and should some friend, 
Some Coansellor, some mighty God, in mercy 
To our thick darkness, send the lights to guide 
Our onward way, some demon fain would snatch 
It from our feeble hands; yet ne'er the less. 
Should we pursue our journey; we were bom 
For pure beginnings and still nobler ends, 
Exalted, hallowed and immortal. 
Our pleasures ever should be chaste and pure, 
Resulting from the mind, the spirit's ray 
From the Eternal Source unfathomable — 
Kot to intoxicate, corrupt, and wear. 
But to invigorate the corporal man, 
And bear us through the world with spotless honour. 
That when our names within i^e Book of Death 
Be registered we may be honoured still: 
Should we have held injife the plough, the spade, 
The shuttle, or the pen ; should we have lived 
As humble sons of labour unrequited. 
Or have shone forth above our fellow men, 
'* Like Hesperus amongst the lesser lights,'* — 
Virtue and goodness only can bequeath 
What sculptured marble faileth to bestow. 

As I behold these flowers, I think that man 
Fills his own place on eaith far worse than these, 
The beauties of the spring ; — How vain and blind I 
How poor and miserable, and frajl is man | 
How utterly cast down below the state 
He ought to occupy upon this earthly globe ! 
These wildings of the woods and bowers 
Were bom but to delight, and then make room 
For others to delight eund fade, likewise ; 
But man, poor blindfold being, in a cloud. 
Of pride and selfishness enveloped, thinks 
He sees the most, e'en wh^n the most he's blind,-r' 
Was bora for love and peace, and he delights 
In hate, and passions wild, irrascible. 
•The blooming wand of happy love was placed 
In his young hand ; he threw it on the earth 
Contemptuously ; and a few like me, 
In mind and heart are weeping over it : 
He threw it on the earth, in bitter scom. 
And then took up the blood-stain'd sword of war, 
• Tempestuous faction, fiercest contention. 
And all the ills of discord ^d commotion : 
His blood bedy'd the greenest fields of earth ; 
The yellow corn o'er-laden with his bread, 
He trampled down, and his red furious blood 
Rush'd forth in floods of flame unquenchable, 
like ancient iBtna's ever bubbling urn. 

Oan nought remove these sad, terrific evils ? 
Must they still scoroh, or still dilacerate ? 
Or, tear his warm heart out of his own breast. 
That he may be at peace ? while he yet lives, 
Must he be ever wretched ? 

Why despair ? 
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Stop thy sad course of woe, mild, drooping Sympathy t 
The hrin J flood of tears perchance may quench 
Hie visual ray of 'the weak, human eye, 
Nor let the cheerful heams of cooler reason 
Dissipate the gloom of blind, and languid grief. 

There certainly existeth in the world 
Some sparks of holy intellectual fire, 
Famous *mongst bards of old an^ ancient sages, 
And n^er to be totally destroyed : 
Yes : *twill arise above this mortal scene ; 
Tho' I despair, betimes when hope hath been. 
Deprived of her invaluable store 
By disappointment's cruel iron hand, — 
The stronger mind may prophet-like descry. 
That glorious energies are bursting forth 
'From their long smouldering and incipient glow, 
That will illume to time's last period 
Man's deathless soul, that struggles in its clay, 
To burst the fetters of this world's mortality. 

Away from pictures glQoiny with much shade, 
I turn once more to look upon ye, flowers. 
Inhaling the pure essence of your sweets. 
Breathing the honey, which the bee might gather ; 
I love ye, and can praise your beauties, too. 
And not corrupt, with artful flattery : 
I left my book on purpose to have one. 
One single glance at least before ye fade. 
He who toil'd ceaselessly to write that book — 
To gain himself a name and be beloved 
After his farewell from this passing scene^-^ 
With brain o'er-wrought with mental servitude. 
Searching the inexplorable well 
Of secret nature, and the deep human heart, 
Braving the envious malice of the world, 
In love and pity for its weaknesses, — 
Might bravely think that his mild eloquence 
Would fascinate each future fetudious mind, 
And rivet every feeling to his page : 
Fond man ! thine hair grew grey — ^thine eyes grew dim — 
Thy life devoted to the midnight lamp, 
Expired within its perishable frame, 
Yet that old folio remains to shew 
The world its o^ mad folly and its shame. 

But what is all thy learning unto me ? 
Thy logic, and the subtleties of schools ? 
These flowers are sweeter and can teach me more. 
And give a better lesson : lovely flowers ! 
I left bis page to read a more instructive page : 
These flowers are well-placed words interpreted 
By every feeling heart — they indicate * 

The indescribable — the warmest feelings — ■ 
Refined sensations, and fond clinging hopes ; 
A virgin purity, a frail mortality ; 
Death and the grave where man may be in peace. 

O ! should a choice, a simple few like these. 
Permission find to. grow around my tomb. 
In silent, but expressive cheerfulness ; 
And neither weed nor aught repulsive else, 
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bedroom, and the other for a sitring room, when she chose to occupy it, which wu no 
very often, for what with the treatment* she received, the confinement of t^e room, 
and the bitter anguish of her thoughts, she was almost constantly confined to her bed. 

The child was. wrung from her arms to be fostered under the care of strangers, 
and nev^r was she allowed to see or know anything^ respecting it ; possibly, for aught 
she knew, it might be dead, or it might be alive and cruelly treated aa she herself was 
and perhaps it might even be under the same roof, and she not allowed to see it 

• Thus did the time roll on for upwards of three years, during which period her 
husband but very seldom visited her, nor would he allow any one eke to visit her, save 
the person who attended upon her. He would perchance at times enquire in an austere 
tone ** whether she still continued in the same state," to which the reply in a general 
way was, ** she gets gradually 'worse sir." 

One day as she lay in bed, she complained of the dullness of time, and her 
attendant ventured to ask whether her ladyship would read a little to divert her 
thoughts. 

•* Divert my thoughts," she replied, " ah ! you little know the weight I have to 
sustain ; not all the books you could produce, could for one moment divert my 
thoughts from the horrible wretch who thus tantalizes me ; but yet, I once loved him. 
and I think I could love him even now— ah ! foolish thought, I thought he once loved 
me too, but how transient the vision ! — how vain are all human hopes ! — would to 
God, that I could die to be released from this vale of sufferings and misery. Oh ! 
that I had followed the advice of my poor^ld housekeeper at the first, but do tbout 
oh, God ! vouchsafe to take my soul unto thyself, and do thou^ grant thy all* 
inspiring spirit, to change and restore my husband to his wonted happiness ! And 
my child, my child, where is he ? oh ! where is my child ? if he be alive, he has by this 
time learnt to call another by the endearing name of mother. Do thou, oh, Lord ! 
vouchsafe thy gracious spirit and protection, to guard, him through the trials and 
temptations of this life, and above all, keep him, oh ! keep him, from -the infianiou 
habit of gambling." 

At this instant, the laugh of a child in the garden caught her ear — she started up 
and exclaimed, " What did I hear ? was not that the laiugh of my child ? go," Mi<l 
she to the attendant, '* go and fetch him to me, let me see him once before I difr-" 
Oh,^ God !" she exclaimed, ** and is it thus, *' 

Here she sank back on her pillow, unable to articulate another word. 

She was aroused by the return of the servant, " My lady," she said, "Sir 
Robert says you shall not see the child^he will not encourage your foolish faneitti 
as it will only tend to make you worse." 

** Oh, heaven !" exclaimed the lady, *' and does he dare to deny me that triflitV 
request, well, no matter, my time will be but short and then he may repent,— 
but," said she, addressing the servant, '* go to him, to my husband, and say, I beg 
that he will come to me, I wish to see him." 

The servant departed on her errand, and the lady sank on her pillow bathed in tears, 
and listened to the sounds of her messenger's footsteps as they died away on the stairs* 

In a few moments she returned with the answer, *' Sir Robert is particularly 
engaged just now, but will come soon." " Ah !" said the lady, " it may be he win 
oome too late." 

One hour passed away, two hours passed away, and still he came not, — at length 
she said to the old woman, ** Go to him again, and tell him I am dying, I wish to see 
him, for already I feel the arm of death prevail." 

The servant departed and in a few minutes returned. " Sir Robert," said sbe> 
** says you only fancy yott are dying, but he will come soon." 

'* Ah I" said the lady, '* again that vague answer come soon. Bring me peni^^'^ 
and paper, and I will endeavour to employ the few moments I have in vrriting ^ 
him." 

The servant brought her a small writing desk, which furnished the materials ^ 
required, and she wrote a letter, then folded it up and delivered it the servant, bid0B| 
her take care of it until she should be dead, and then to deliver it unto Sir Robert. ^ 
then sank back on her pillow, and the servant went to take her seat at the foot of ^ 
bed. 
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He then left the house, the neit moniinf if iss Harding reeehred a note from him 
apologizing for bia intruaion on the prerioutf ef ening and bidding her aa affectionate 
fiirewell. 

The life of Miaa Harding now became Tcrj much changed. In the place of h^ 
solitude the waa driven ont into the parka by Sir Robert Montgomery, viaited all the 
public balla and assemblies, and, in short, now followed the sort of life which Sir 
Robert was pleased to say was consistent with her station. 

Twdve months thus passed away, when preparations were set on foot for the 
marriage. ETcrything that the age could admire or the fancy wish for, was obtained. 
The mansion of Sir £>bert Montgomery was newly -fitted up, and every thing waa pre- 
pared in a truly princely atyle, but thaold housekeeper did not admire all this apparent 
greatness ; she eyen ventured to expostulate with her mistress on the propriety of the 
step she waa about to take, and reminded her of Mr. Markham, whom she said, she 
preiferred much to Sir Robert ; but having gone so fer, Miss Harding would not now 
retract. 

The marriage was solenmiaed with great splendour— all the nobility of the place 
were invited to £e wedding, and the poor of the neighbourhood receive^ bounteously 
of the generosity of Miss Harding. 

The general topic of conversation was the marriage of Sir Robert Montgomery 
snd Miss Celicia Harding. ** How happy,'' said some, ** they will be 1 What a 
fortune they have made between them !'' but the more thoughtful and prudent who 
were more acquainted with "Sir Robert •ventured to predict that it ^ould not long 
continae. «« All's well" said they, *' that ends well." 

Lady Montgomery waa prevailed upon by her husband to sell the house she had 
previously lived in, to dismiss, the old housekeeper from her service, and to transfer all 
her money and securities for money into his name, "As it is not worth while," said 
he, <' being at tiie expense of a settlement, since it will answer the same end to be 
in my name aa iir yours." 

The honeymoon passed pleasantly over and was followed by six months of 
continued rejoicings and pleasures — ^but then the cJiango ! how great the change that 
came over Sir Robert. He neglected his wife,— was always from home, and found no 
pleasure in anything but the gaming table. 

He frequently lost large sums of money, which put him in such a rage as made 
his lady dread His return at night for fear of repeated misfortunes. 

She did all ahe could to restrain Him ; — she tried all ways her love-oonld suggest 
to bring him back to his former mode of life, but in vain ; she waa neglected, frowned 
npoD, and almost despised. Often, very often, did she seek her chamber and there 
shed bitter tears at the recollection of the past. 

Sir Robert returned home one evening, as usual, in a great rage, having lost a 
large snm of money ; hia lady besought him with tears in her eyes to leave off the 
gamingtable. 

" Do my dear Sir Robert," said she, ** do leave off that gambling, and once more 
we shall live comfortable and happy in each other's love." 

" Love," echoed the enraged Baronet, ** love did you say ? Who told you that I 
fMr loved you ? It waa but your fortune I wanted to rebuild my fallen reputation, 
and now my God, it is fiut going the way of my own." • 

He then rushed out of the room, and Lady Montgomery fell into a swoon, in 
whidi she was found by one of the servants, and carried to her chamber, to which she 
was confined for some days, and during which time her husband never went once to see 
her, or even enquired after her. 

She was now about to become a mother, an event which she 'thought would tend 
to soften the temper of her husband, but her expectations were vain ; he still continued 
to viatt the gaming table, and to despise her. No company was ever received at the 
house, save a few of his friends of the same stamp as himself, and i^ any one enquired 
alter her ladyship, the invariable answer waa, 'S She declines to receive company ;" and 
to make good his assertion he kept her confined to her room, with no other attendant 
than sn old woman whom he allowed to wait upon her. In vain did she solicit the 
fiToar to have back her old housekeeper. 

Thus she was as it were buried alive,-~confined to two small rooms in a lordly 
^B>osioQ, which could boast of some two or three dozen rooms ; one allowed her for a 
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Edmund de Chaddertgn held a place near to hia mistress. The remainder of tbesnests 
were a nameless crowd, who owed to the De la Warre fealty and service, and ^ho oa 
this occasion partook of the hospitiality of their lord. "The cloth was removed," >nd 
the wine-cnp filled. The langh and the jest went ronnd; the minstrels sang of the 
glories of the De la Warre, and the retainers of the baron pledged him and ^ lovely 
daughter amidst shouts which shook the rafters of the castle hall. 

*'Doth it not rejoice mine uncle/' said Reginald West, in a low vice, "thus to 
behold all hearts glad in his presence, and all tongues loud in his praise." 

*'Aye, truly doth it rejoice me when the sincere heart is glad, and when the honest 
tongue speakth truth,'' replied the De la warre. '*But little do I reck of the praises 
of my retainers, for well I know that there are amongst those who now surround me, 
persons who hate the name and the glory of the De la Warre." 

A quiet smile passed over the countenance of Reginald West, and he instinctivelj 
pressed his hand to his breast, in the folds of which the small phial lay concealed like 
the demon of revenge, awaiting the fitting time. '* What ho ! let the mummers appear," 
shouted the De la Warre, "and thou, daughter, (addressing the Lady Sybilla,) direct 
somewhat, of thine attention to what passeth around thee, for methinks thou seemest 
regardless of the revelries." 

The Lady Sybilla had been, in truth, more occupied in listening to Edmund de 

Chadderton, than in observing those around her, and her father's gentle reproof made 

the blood mantle in her fair cheek ; obedient to the command of the De la Warre, the Itfver 

part of ^ hall was quickly cleared, and a large space allotted for the mummers. A. 

short pause ensued, and then from behind the tapestry hangings, a grotesque figure issned, 

habited somewhat fantastically, after the manner of a dignitary of the church of Rome. 

In fact, no less a personage than the pope was here represented. The mummer bore on 

his head a triple crown of paper, and in his hand a large roll, purporting to be a bilL 

He danced for some time in a n^ost ludicrous manner, seeming alternately to threato, 

entreat, and deprecate. This was intended to typify the conduct of the pope ipA 

respect to the Reformation. When the mummer had finished his dance, he beckonrd 

three tunes, and another figure issued forth, habited like a cardinal with a large porpk 

paper hat. This figure made its obedience to the mock pope; beckoned elena 

times, and each time he beckoned, |a figure habited like %' cardinal, made its appetf* 

ance. The twelve mummers then advanced ludicrously round the mock pope, wbo 

stood in a most imposing attitude of simple gravity. When these had finished, A^ 

clapped threetimes, and a figure, habited like Beelzebub, with tail, horns, andhoof, danced 

into the midst of the cardinals. Before this great personage the pop^ and tke 

cardinals knelt with lowly reverence, whilst the devil bestowed his benediction npw 

them, dancing ludicrously during the ceremony. This finished, Beelzebub beckoned, ittdt 

figure habited like an imp came dancing forwards, who with one of the cardinals footed 

'it round the hall. Beelzebub then beckoned eleven times, and at each beckon aninp 

came forwards who being paired with a cardinal danced round the hall. At length wImb 

all the cardinals were paired, the devil and the pope joined hands and the thirteoi 

couples executed a ludicrous dance, signifying the great friendship which ezirtad 

amongst them. This dance finished, the pope and the cardinals embraced the (M 

and his imps, and then the mummers disappeared behind the tapestry hanging!' 

l>uring this scene the countenance of Reginald West was calm and ulUnoved. 

not even the ridicule thus thrown upon that faith which he so firmly held, oosi^ 

make his eye flash or his cheek wax red. A kind of half smile flickered Vf» 

his lips, whilst he gazed upon the mummers, then suddenly withdrawing fts attentioi 

from them, he slowly marked the countenances of those around him. The attentioao 

all save one was directed to the mummers ; upon the countenance of that one being ^ 

eye of Reginald West rested ; and he caught a glance, a single glance which 'Edit 

Swaynson cast towards him, ere she was aware that his attention was direotadl 

hear. That glance was but for a short moment, and she who gave it quickly averted ki 

face. But Reginald West observed it well, though no chimge was peroeptibbiik 

bearing. Again did Reginald, slowl/^ mark those around him, the eye of Bi 

Swaynson no longer glanced upon him, and the attention of the rest was directed td t 

mummers. . He drew from hk vest the fatal phial, and as the De la Warre langfc 

loudly at the amity with which the devil and the pope embraced eadi other, tii 

drops of mortal poison fell into the the full goblet which stood at the Baron's right ha 
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The mummers had departed, and the loud peals of lao^ter which had saluted 
their exit had subsided ; when the De la Warre jiddressingEdmund de Chadderton 
exclaimed. 

" By mine hpnour, noble De Chadderton, Rethinks this device of ours is a rare one. 
Woold to heaven that some image worshipper had witnessed the warm embraces of the 
evil one and his holiness. Oh ! that the idolaters were now within my power, there 
should not a single Baal-bowing recusant exist in Lancashire." ** Methinks that were 
easily done, mine uncle," said Reginald West, in a calm tone. '* When the levies of 
Lancashire are raised, the power of their leader the De la Warre will more than suffice 
to crash the bated worshippers of their fathers' faith." 

The Jatter part of the sentence fell unheeded on the ear of the De la Warre, who 
again addressing Edmund de Chadderton exclaimed. 

'* De Chadderton, I praf tiiee speed on the morrow to execute the commands of 
the Queen's »council. To thee I delegate ray power, touching the raising of the leviea, 
and with lire and sword mayest thou visit those who dare to disofiey the mandate of the 
Queen and the De la Warre." 

** Within three days," repMed de Chadderton^ " ten thousand armed men will be 
assembled beneath the walls of thy castle." These leagued with the vassals of the De 
U Warre and the De Chadderton, will more than resist the whole force of the hated 
iscusants. " May this draught of right good Canary be my poison," said De la 
Varre, lifting the faital 'goblet, ^'-if 1 should not more rejoice to behold the destruction 
of the ido^ters than to become England's proudest noble. What ho," he loudly 
.^xdaimed, '^ all ye who owe suit and service to the De la Warre, and who hope to gain 
til favour pledge iiim in his wi^." A hundred wine cups were instantly raised, and 
▼hen De la Warre, with a loud voice cried, ** May the Baal wonhipper§, Me cureed 
neuiontt speedily peritk fhom •ffthe eart^," were as speedily emptied. 

Deeply did the De la Warre qvLftff the fatal draught, and as he drank the potion of 
death, the qre of Reginald West calmly rested upon i^m. The murderer shrunlc not as 
itt contemplated his victim, nor did« single throb of remorse agitate his bosom. And 
(iid&o warning vsiee proclaim the deed of -evil? Did no token appear denoting that the last 
<if tmi^ty and ancient race had arrived at the end of his mortal career ? Nor voice, nor 
•oken appeared proclaimii^ the extinction of the house of De la Warre. But the 
^ind rushed through the open easement of the hall, and slightly agitated t^e banner 
^Aask waved over the head of the Baron. The foldings of the banner then ceased to 
|KOttdly flaw, and hung as if moumfnliy lamenting die approaching death of its Lord. 

V 'i'ruly^ mine uncle, hast thou drank destruction to the recusantf^' said Reginald 
west with a quiet smile, " but yet methinks * thou mightest remember, that of the 
'JjOtther of these same recusants was thy beloved sister, tjae honoured mother of thy 
vtifid and loyal nephew." 

".Taunt me not Reginald," furiously exeiaimed De la Warre, " lest perchance I 
^ also remember that thou too wert brought up 4n the faith of, the Baal worshippers. 
mm by the honour «f mine boose, did f bat truly imagine that thou eherishedst thj 
>|oti|er's faith, I would hcAd thee a stranger to ray heart, and a foe to the name of 
mh Warre." 

" Fear me not*' replied fteginald, ** in the needfal hour i riiaU be found battling in 
t^ cause of the De la Warre. But I pray thee uncle permit me to retire. I am some- 
what flitigved, owingto my last night's journey and the mid-night hour is now approaching. 

^ Let the banquet be dismissed,*' cried the Baron, -''and let all who now hear the 
pnpare on the third day from hence to follow-in arms the banner of the De la Warre. 
^.Chadderton, conduct the lady Sybttlafrom the haU; thou must tarry at the castle 
*>t& the morrow." 

• 0e Chadderton "proudly led the lady €yblUa to her apartment, and Reginald West, 
My bending, offered his hand to Edith Swaynson ; as they proceeded from the hall, a few 
WDnb wore whispered by 'Reginald into the ear of his fair 'partner vthey were words which 
the feving heart can but once cherish, but that once endureth for ever. The bright eyes 
if Sdith Swaynson rested in their splendour upon the countenance 'of Reginald West, a 
%lit murmur fell from her lips, the murderer felt that he had secured another victim, 
ndhis heart beat high as he contemplated the transcendent lovdinessof Edith Swaynson. 
Vol. 9— No. 4— IC 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" B0waro the cowl, the mitre, and the monk. 
Fur they are (leaaiy tu tlieir eaturprt»es.*' 

Old Play. 

The mid-aisle of the c^areh of Manchester was again paoed hj the Warden and 
Reginald West. In the silence of midnight, and amidst the^ emblems of the departed, 
the murderers held their fearful consultation. A single torch whidi was placed near 
the banners of the last De la Warre, cast its feeble gleams over the pair as they con- 
Tersed on their deeds of evil. The face of the Warden was bare to the torch's light, 
and its trembling rays rested upon his hoary brow. The countenance of Reginald West 
was bent upon the floor of the aisle, nor did he once raise his eyes during the conversalion. 

** My son ** said the Warden, ** we are again met within thechurdbkpf Manchester, 
and again dost thou gaze upon the memorials of our faith which nor time Bor the rutii* 
less heretic can efface from these holy walls. Oh t-hat I was again exalting Uie hallowed 
mass upon the altar of this once Catholic Church. Oh that the blasphemer had indeed 
perished. Then would my mbsiou ^ accomplished^ and Lawrence Yanx would rest in 
the grave with the saints of old. " 

** Father ** replied Reginald West calmly , ** thou mayest speedily heboid thy wiib 
accomplished. Touchuig the death of the De la Warre — th^ee drops from the pUil 
have I mingled in his wine cup. Ha, ha, ha, it was glorious to mark the sest witk 
which he quaffed the fatal draught when he drank destmctioo to the recusants, ^ 

<* J knew, I knew, that thou performed the deed at the fitting time^'' joyfblly a* 
claimed the Warden. " For I knelt before the shrine and prayed to the samts liilt 
they would aid thee in the good work. Lo! as 1 bent myself in supplication unto theoii • 
glorious light streamed upon my countenance, and methought the virgin looked dowB 
from heaven and smiled upon the humble minister of oar holy faith, jk that hoar wbea 
the doom of the De la Warre was sealed, in this churdi was. the Te deum Imtdamf. 
sung, and more than I can remember rejoiced in the destruction of the De la Wane." 

** And now, father, the deed ia done replied Reginald, and from thee do I claim tbe 
reward of my service in the church'b cause. But of tjiat anon, what sayett tliM 
touching thy future plans.'' 

*"* The Percy and the Neville are now in arms,'^ said tbe Warden, '* within ^ 
hour I have received missions from them touching their future proceedings. At the 
head of twenty thousand men they are marching through Yorkshire,, and they pray ftr' 
the instant arming of the levies of the De la Warre.'' • 

^'Cursesupon their haste/' vehemently exclaimed Reginald, ^''thou knowest liiQ 
well that not within the month can I raise the vassals of the De la Warre, and perduoeft 
thou mayest know that the fool De Chadderton proceeds on the moriiow to manhall tb» 
levies of Lancashire in the Queen's cause." 

The Warden seized the arm of Reginald West and led him to tbe akar. He pbeid 
himself within the sacred precincts, and commanded Reginald to kneel before him. b 
a voice that floated in solemn cadences through the long aisles of the chwdi, he abiol^ 
ved him from the deed of evil he had done to the De la Warre ; and pronounced the dioidii^ 
benediction upon Reginald West, the great champion of the true faith. The Wardea 
left the altar, and st(K>d upon the steps leading to it. He raised Reginald West, sad 
pointiugf to the banners as they hung in their gloomy grandeur, be cried in an andiUi 
voice, ** Reginald West, there are unseen witnesses of our proceedings. Bdhind- tlit 
baimers of the De la Warre are stationed armed men,, who at my bedc will sheath their 
swords in the bospnis of our church's foes. They wbo.now» shrouded by tbe foldinglt^ 
the memorials of old, are watching our motions, are leadiers of the vassal* of Idbrndrnttf* 
Three thousand men at the unfurling of thy banner will within the hoar #ockaroiiBdit» 
and in a single day thou may'st, by my aid, command the whole of those levies whtditkt 
heretic, De Chadderton, now seieks to marshall in tbe cause of the woman wboaittethiB 
England's throne." • 

" Thou hast indeed exceeded me, my preceptor," exclaimed Reginald,. *<for lit^ 
did I reck of thy powerful influence in these matters. But yet methinks there is ^ 
who arrays himself against thee, and whom thou mayest fear, but cannot overeoiB'' 
Knowest though aught of Richard Trevallion, whom I lately beheld at the bead of i* 
armed band of determined heretics." 
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" I do know him/' replied the Warden, and ere long he sleeps in death. The 
ministers of my purposes have well nigh caught him in their toils, and the end of his 
career approaches/' 

" Truly the varlet hath somewhat of a good knowledge of the use of the rapier," 
said Reginald, " and if I do not judge wrongfully, casts a longing eye upon a fair damsel 
^hm 1 will ere long embrace." 

A loud crash was heard, the tapestry which hung at the extremity of the altar was 
thrown down, and Richard Trevallion with his sword drawn, and his whole frame con- 
vulsed with passion, rushed forwards. 

" God of heaven aid me, and blast the murderers," he wildly shouted. *' Ha ! I 
bave caught ye, merciless assassins, aind the fearful tale of guilt and horror will now be 
Qofolded. Think ye / did not also track the steps of the accursed Warden? Think ye 
/did not lay the toils by which ye might be caught. Ye laughed to scorn the poor 
Trerallion, but he is now become the avenger of the De la Warfe." 

* Reginald West unsheathed his sword, and was preparing to rush upon Trevallion, 
but the Warden calmly laid his hand upon the youth's arm and said, " Peace I pray 
tbee, my son, to others leave the task of silencing this prating fool." He raised his 
voice and cried ** Appear, appear, appear." Instantly tiie aisle was filled with armed 
Quai. ** Seiie him and bear him to the rocks near the Irwell," said the Warden, 
ppintiiig'to Reginald. The soldiers rushed up the aisle ro seize Trevallion, who placed 
a bogle horn to his lips and blew a shrill blast. The doors of the churdi were in a 
moment forced, and amidst the cry of ** A De la Warre, A De la Warre, Ho 1 fior Tre- 
HllioD," a band of well armed men poured into the church. But ere they eavld 
vveoe Trevallion he w|» borne down by numbers, and harried through the small cluqpel of 
^ De la Warres. ** Instantly depart by the secret passage" cried the Warden to Regi- 
>uU West, for if perchance thou should'st be known, farewell to our deep lai^ schemes. 

Reginald West left the church as the combat commenced. The Warden seeming 
to forget his sacred character, seized a sword and led his followers on to the conflict. 
At tilie first onset Trevallion's partisans were driven back, but they quickly rallied and 
^nng benn reinforced by their jcompeers without, they advanced to the charge. The 
wttdoi placed his soldiers near the altar, that sacred place defending their rear; on his 
4ink he had the iron rails which separated the mid aisles from the other aisles of the 
^nirdi, so that his position gave falm a considerable advantage over his opponents. 
«%e partisans of Trevallion made a furious charge upon the Warden, but after a des- 
pcnte struggle they were again driven back. In the confusion the torches which the 
^wers of Trevallion carrtod fired the banners, and the aisle was instantly in flames. 
% alarm had been given, and the church was surrounded by numbers of the inhabitants 
^Manchester, who with terror spread the fearful conflict that raged within. In the 
iDciii time the secret aids of the Warden joined his defenders, whibt the Reeve with a 
^toQt party reinforced the adherents of Trevallion. Edward Swaynson now assumed 
^eommand, and made another desperate charge upon the Warden. The conflict now 
^flcune terrible, the floor of the church was covered with the lifeless bodies of the in- 
^■IiitantB, and the holy resting places of the departed were stained ^th blood. The 
^>>hace for some time was equal between the contending parties, for though inferior in 
ttombers, the Warden's supporters had the advantage of position. The flames continued 
^nge with great violence, and cast a lurid and fitM glare upon those engaged in mutual 
^v^ter. Bat the end of the contest now approached, for the inmates of the Castle 
^Haochester were alarmed by the spectacle of the church in flames, and the fearful 
^ootttB and the clash of arms which issued from within the sacred walls. At the com* 
jBind of the De la Warre a strong party of the vassals of Eccles and Prestwich, issued 
^ tiie Castle headed by Edward de Chadderton. Their presence in the church deci- 
«ed tlie affray. They poured down the side aisles, tore down and trampled upon the 
^fPMtry hangings wlueh overshadowed the altar, and breaking through its sacred bar- 
1^ tell upon l^e Warden's rear. The Reeve, who had performed hh part well in the 
^^ no sooner beheld the Warden's rear forced, than raising the cry of " A De la 
]^uve, a De la Warre," he rushed forward and aiming a tremendous blow at Liawrenc^ 
jvo, missed his mark and fell headlong amidst the Warden's followers. He was 
^'^^er speedily rescued from his perilous situation, and the Warden's supporters 
*^^ resistance hopeless, escaped or surrendered, Lawrence Vaux was made prisoner, 
^^ after extinguislung the flames, the supporters of the De la Warre rotnmed to the 
^utle of lianehester^ J>earing with them the captured Warden. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Fond maid thou dost believe bis promises ! 
I Thy fate is sealed. 

Old^Plat. 

Great was the commotion in the Castle of Manchester at the astounding ertnts 
which had taken place in the chnrch. The De la Warre was awoke from a feverish 
sleep (for even now the poison had begnn to operate) by his attendants at the first 
alarm, and he was prepared to receive and punish the hated Lawrence Yauz. The great 
hall of the Castle of Manchester, was the scene of the interview between the haagbty 
Baron and the revengeful churchman. De la Warre rose proudly from his seat vben 
the Warden was led into the Hall, and while his eye flashed fire, and his frame trembled 
with rage, he exclaimed,:— 

** Aye, thou mayest indeed fear, proud recusant, for thine hour of death is come. 
What ho ! thou deemedst that the church which thou hast defiled with thy mummeries 
would be the scene of thy triumph, but the pure faith will triumph, and the Baal wor- 
shippers will be overthrown." 

The Warden slowly advanced towards De la Warre, and his pale countenance was 
illumined with a sudden glow as he gaxed steadfastly upon the Baron. He flung back 
the drapery which shadowed his person, and stood erect in the fidl d%nity of his priestly 
pride whilst he addressed the De la Warre. 

** Aye, thou speakest bravely, mighty Lord,'' said he, ^* but know that he who stands 
before thee is beyond thy power. Ha, ha, ha, I laugh to think that thou art in the 
plenitude of thy pride of place, for the arm of the avenger is raised, the champions of 
the faith are arrayed and thou wilt speedily be with thy fathers in the grave. Saints of ' 
heaven, (he continued with enthusiasm) I thank ye for the boon ye have granted me. 
In the dark midnight, and over the graves of the dead have I supplicated for the des- 
truction of the enemy of our faith. Ye have hearkened unto my prayer, and the hour 
of retribution cometh.** 

**Thou ravest, fash hearted recusant,^^ cried the De la Warre, '^but ere long thou 
shalt pray for thine own life instead of supplicating for the death of others.*' ''Bear 
him," he shouted » *^ to the battlements of the Castle and hurl him from thence ioXf^ 
the Irwell ; short shrift and a watery grave are the best/eward the hoary Har can ree^ve*' 

.The attendants instantly seized the Warden, but his doom was for the time averted* 
The Lady Sybilla, with Edith Swaynson, had been spectators of the interview between 
De la Warr« and Lawrence Vaux, and her woman's heart felt moved at the sight of di^ 
aged priest, and the knowledge of the danger which awaited him. When she heard b0^ 
father pronounce the doom of the Warden, she rushed forwards, and kneeling before t)>^ 
De la Warre conjured him not to sacrifice the Hfe of bis prisoner. Her pleadings wet* 
successfal, and the Warden was respited* until the Queen's pleasure could be known. 

The Warden was conducted from the hall, but ere he passed forth he gazed upO<* 
the De la Warre^and an emotion of troubled joy passed over his countenance* He ibfi'^ 
averted his face and left the hall. De la Warre again retired to his private apartme^^ 
where he passed a night of the keenest agony, for the poison had already begun i^ 
operations, and the death pangs of the Lord of Manchester were approaching. 

Reginald West in the mean time, had proceeded through the secret passage to tl>^ 
banks of the Irwell, and having been joined by two attendants, they unmoored a sna^ 
bo'iit, rowed it up the Irk and stationed it benbath the ClEistle walls. Reginald gave * 
low whistle, and a rope ladder descended, which he mounted, and entered the Castl^' 
In his own apartment he patiently awaited the issue of the contest in the church, andtt^^ 
subsequent interview between the Warden and De la Warre. By his secret emmissan^ 
in the Castle he was informed of the Warden's narrow escape from death, and of t^ 
present place of confinement. — "Thou hast done well," said he to the hoary senescb^J 
who being of the recusant faith implicitly obeyed the mandates of the Warden •^^ 
Reginald West. " Tbou hast done well, Walter, and now I pray thee conduct me to <^^ 
apartment of Edith Swaynson.*' " Methinks," he soliloquised as he surveyed his ^w*^* 
some person and gorgeous attire in a large mirror, " that this daintily conceived <io**?! 
let, and these well fancied points, aided by mine own address, cannot fail to win '^r 
maiden to my purpose. By mine honour it were indeed a conquest worthy of Englai^^ 
proudest Earl, the possessing of this beauteous lady. But corses on my folly, (he 
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denly ejaculated) thus to stand prating here when matters of deeper moment demand 
my notice." 

Marshalled by the seneschal, he proceeded to the apartment of Edith Swaynson. 
When he arrived at the door he motioned his attendant to leave him, and then tapped 
ligl^tly. A few moments ensued, the door was opened, and Reginald stepped forwards. 
The apartment was that in which Edith held her interview with Richard Trevallion. 
The beauteous one was still arrayed in the splendid attire in which she graced the ban- 
quet, for the late occurrences had prevented her retiring to her sleeping apartment. 
When Edith Swaynson beheld her unlooked-for visitor, a deep emotion of joy beamed 
from her countenance. This quickly passed away, and assuming a proud and offended 
deportment, she exclaimed : — 

" Truly the knights of Elizabeth's court were heretofore renowned for courtesy, 
bat thou. Sir Reginald, comest like a thief in the night and insultest the privacy of her 
ivho is under the protection of the De la Warre." 

" Lady,'' said Reginald, approaching her and gently seizing her hand, " I come 
to thee in mine hour of sorrow, because methinks thou smilestupon the heart's devotion 
of him who stands before thee. Reckest thou aught, fair one, of the words I spoke as we 
retired from the banquet ?" 

The bright eyes of Edith Swaynson hashed with an almost intolerable lustre, her 
lips became compressed with the agony of her feelings, and the blood rushed to her 
face and neck, giving them a glow of the deepest crimson as she hearkened to the words 
of Reginald We^t. For a moment she waa incapable of utterance, but at length stamp- 
ing her feet with passion she exclaimed, 

'* And if I do reck aught, it is to thy discredit, thou miserable trifler— camest thou 
in the silence of midnight, and in the strength of thine own evil purposes, to woo her 
whose heart beats as proudly as doth that of the noblest lady of our land. Albeit 
my blood cometh not from the mighty of other days, the low born Edith brooks not 
tamely the insults of the heir of De la Warre.'' 

Reginald was astonished at the violence of Edith Swaynson's emotions. He paused 
irresolutely for a moment, and approaching her tenderly said " Lady, thou indeed wron- 
gest me, I cam^ not hither to imagine aught of peril against liwe, but to entreat thine 
assistance in a matter of the direst necessity. It were bootless now to speak to thee of 
the love I feel for Eklith Swaynson ; in the fitting time that love shall be proved at the 
altar of the church of .Manchester. Lady,'' he continued eagerly ''thou knowest that 
the late Warden is now the prisoner of the De la Warre. He was the friend and pre- 
ceptor of mine early years, and though perchance it was ill-advised of him to array 
himself against mine uncle, yet methinks his hoary head were better saved from the 
block, and his body from the flames." 

Reginald paused and gazed fixedly upon the countenance of Edith Swaynson ; he 
marked well the struggle which duty to her own protector and love to Reginald West, 
held in her bosom. But this was df short duration, the woman's feelings prevailed, and 
throwing back her raven locks, and casting her eyes upon him whom her young hekrt 
loved, she cried out '* He shall be saved." 

The aim of Reginald West was accomplished. He poured into her ear a few 
harried words of love, he imprinted a burning kiss upon her fair cheek, and then left 
the apartment, rejoicing in the success of his designs. 

End of Chapter IX. 



MARIE. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. * 

Thy cheek is very fair, Marie, 

And soft light fills thine eye, 
And silken is the hair, Marie, 

That on thy brow doth lie ; 
Thy looks are kind and meek, Marie, 

And honied is thy tongue ; 
Thy favours many seek, Marie, 

For thou art pure and young. 
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My TOWS I do not pour, Marie, 

Into thy maiden ear, 
Kor kneel thy form before, Marie, 

•To tell thee thou art dear ; 
And yet upon thy face, Marie, 

Mine eyes have often dwelt, 
And, oh ! thy winning grace, Marie, 

Perchance my heart hath felt. 

But mine is other fate, Marie, 

I dwell from thee apart. 
Another is my mate, Marie, 

Another claims my heart ; 
No word from me thou'lt hear, Marie* 

To stain thy virgin cheek. 
For as to sister dear, Marie, 

I only to thee speak. 

May angels In the night, Marie, 

Keep watch above thy rest. 
And ever shield from blight, Marie, 

The hopes that fill thy breast ; 
May peace be ever thine, Marie, 

And when thy bloom decays. 
May love upon thee shine, Marie, 

To cheer thy fading days. 



CORALIE, THE EMBROiPERESSi 

OR, 
THREE ERAS IS A LIFE TIME : 

A ROMANCE OF PALL MALL. 
IK THREE CHAPTERS. 

Chapter First— The EinigTee*8 Daughter-- Chapter Second— A CourfBall atthcTaftlerief-CI*P**' 
Third— The White Dove of the Wilderness, and the Golden Snake. 

BY MRS. B. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Emigrree's Daughter. 

It was towards the close of an autumnal eyeningthat a young girl hurried her s^ 
through Pall Mall towards one of those dark, close and narrow streets that fona tb' 
back ground to London's aristocratic squares, like a spider's web otf the architrave o|^ 
palace ; the wet and slippery pavement was ill suited to her quickened pace, and po^ 
rudely by a careless passenger, she must have fallen but for the support of some i^ 
railings to which she clung, and it was evident from her trembing grasp and prdooS^ 
pause that she had received some injury from the contact. Lionel Deloraine, in ^ 
busy idleness of an evening stroll, had witnessed the accident, and with a genefO^ 
chivalry would have resented the outrage, but the aggressor had passed as quicUy ^ 




mjury, it is gettmg late and if you will permit 
person he addressed looked up as if astonished at the kindness of the stranger, *^ 
Lionel beheld a face of such exquisite and faultless beauty as to surprise and enchui^ 
once. She had already suppressed her tears, as if outrage and suffering were a part 
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her lot, and to be borne by her humbly and nnrepiningly. Her attire wai Indeed but the 
faded and worn remains of brighter dayt, bnt tha dark ejet that glanced half inqniringly 
and half abashed from beneath her ekm and coarse straw bonnet, had a charm of fasci- 
nation which at once enthralled the snsoeptible heart of Lioneh Mere homanity had 
prompted his first addreas, but the beanty of the fair stranger united admiration to be- 
nerolence, and with a yet more respectfni courtesy be repotted his offer of assistanoe. 
'*I will indeed accept your kindness" — she replied — ** I hafe not far to go, and my 
father will be alarmed" — ^The slight foreign accent with which she spdke gare an added 
interest to her low and musical Toice. Fortunately the injury had not amounted to a 
sprain, and, with m slight hesitation in her step, they reached a close dark street. Embar- 
rassment on either side had prevented any conyersation beyond mere enquiries and 
replies as to the requisite turnings in a locality with which Lionel was totally unacqMinted, 
branching out intoa labyrinth of dingy dismantled houses and intersecting iJley s ; iii when 
the young girl paused to thank Ddoraine for his protection it seemed to him astf so fair 
a creatare must need it still more in such a neighbourhood. ** Do you U?e kereV* hfr said 
enqoiringly, and she replied with a blush that partook apparently of wounded pride. 
Yes this is ray abode, but we have not forgotten the past and my Father is a watchful 
guardian; but for his illness I should not have hadto trciqpasson your kindness for 
protection. Accept my grateful thanks and IneweB." With a graceful inclination of 
the head, which seemed as if rtie had been aoeustomed to the courtesiies of a life far above 
her present posidoni ahe entered the open door of one of the houses f^^md ascending a 
stair^case was lost amid its darioiess. IJonel waUccd home in a kind of waking dream, 
and his meditation terminated in a firm determination to revisit on the morrow the 
habitation of the beantifiil unknown, but to him the labyrinths of strange streets were 
problems not easy to resolve, from the chaos of windings and crossings into the route 
traversed the evening before. Daylight imparted a yet more- disagreeable air of squalid- 
ness and dilapidation to the whole region, and it was with the aid of many encmiries 
that he once more emerged' into the world of his knowledge. His next resomiion 
was to hover near tlie spot where he first met with the unknown, and to renew 
his acquaintance by an enquiry as to her recovery from the accident which introduced 
him to her. . He attended at tiie same hour many evenings, but in vain; at last his per- 
severance was rewarded, at a much later period of the lughtfall, by perceiving her 
approach slowly and with a depressed air. The night was chilly^ and it appeared as if 
she felt its influence; her attire was scantier and meaner, and she hesitated as if unwilling 
to reply to his enquiries; her cheek was pale and her whole air bore the impress of sorrow 
and fatigue. More interested than ever Lionel unconsciously, as*it were, accompanied 
her, and ventured to express bis sympathy for her apparent depression of spirits. 
Her youthful and trustiiig heart, moved by the kind words and manly respect of her 
companion, in some measure reposed confidence in the stranger, and she related a portion 
of her history. She was the daughter she said of a French Emigre, to whose former 
rank in society she made no allusions, but merely stated that her father had given 
lessons in the French lang^uage, which supported them till lately, when a long conti- 
nuance of illness had prevented him from attending to his dutie?, and that to her skill 
as an embroideress, tiiey were at present indebted for existence. She was now com- 
pelled to work longer hours and heavier task-work, to meet if possible their increasing 
embarrassments. All this she related with a pathos and complicity which bore the 
stamp of truth, and Lionel's heart felt indignant that so fair a creature should have to 
serve thus hnmUy the stem task-masters, who make sorrow their assistant, and give 
with mock comihiseration, to anguish hours of added toil, when they know the 
unhappy thrall dare not reject the seeming boon, and its scanty additional pittance, 
though to work longer sap the very fount of life, lest they lose the task and are oast 
out to beggary at once. Alas ! there are so many eager applicants in the narrow limits 
of female labour, that the oppressors boldly extend their cruel exactions, knowins: they 
are sure to meet with yet more submissive wretches who crave tbeir fancied aid, to 
prolong an existence doomed by those very means to terminate more speedily and 
surely. The victims perish daily before our eyes unmarked and unregarded, and we 
talk of a crusade against slavery ! — verily this is the age of delusions ! — ^Though the 
fair speaker unfolded the horrors of poverty and her own participation in its miseries 
unhesitatingly, yet there was about her such a nameless dignity of mien, that Lionel 
dared not offer pecuniary aid, but ascertaining correctly the name and situation of tl^e 
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street where he again left her, (after ftolicitmg and obtainmg permission to see her home 
again the next evening,) he arranged with a worthy physician to visit and relieve the* 
urgent necessities of the suffering Emigr^ during Ms daughters absence, supplyinjf 
all aid as from the emanation of his own benevolence, and at every visit to increase the 
comforts of his patioQt in every possible respect, without offending the pride which 
illdiess alone had subdued. 

So efficient was Lionel's coadjutor that the fair Coralie had every evening some new 
kindnessor comfoit tp mention to her now constant companion as the apparent benero- 
lence of their new fodod friend th<l physician, who had quietly usurped the details of their 
household, until grateful delicacies tempted the palate of the invalid, and a night nurse 
obviated the task of weary watching which had so lately harrassed the over-worn 
Corali^ All this sheissured Lionel^was to be repaid by her father attending (when re- 
covered,) the physician's family as a French master (a harmless fiction invented by the said 
physician to aid his purpose) ; and thus supported by this lure of fancied independence of 
obligation,, they accepted aid- which offered gratuitously would have been rejected at once 
both by father and daughter. Lionel listened to these details with delight, and meditated 
the bolder act of removing them to a more salqbnous district for change of air to the 
patient, and by some, as, yet undefined means, emancipating GoraMe from the toil 
which he already so much lightCDcd. Sometimes he asked himself to what did all thi» 
tend ? was it indeed mere benevolence tiiat led him to forsake all other pleasures to meet 
at a certain hour the young embroideress and conduct her home— that made the light 
fall of her step as she approached him quicken the pulses of bis heart, and the relying 
singleness of heavt with which she confided her joys and sorrows to her sympathizing 
auditor^ bind him with yet fonder ties than those of kindred to her, and the lights and 
shadows of her destiny F^— did he iove the young Emigr^ ? — CertainUf not, he assured 
himself, it was mere brothenly humanity; they knew each other but by the names of Lionel 
and Coralie ; it was a pure friendship, and as such would last unmingled with a wanner 
sentiment. It was Platonism on his part, and sisterly caonfidenee- on> hers,'^what s 
delightful delusion ! — and afr such it might have lasted longer had London been 
Arcadia ? — Her father had now entirely recovered from- illness caused solely by privations 
and poverty, and Lionel and the physician were alikie embarrassed by his wish to com- 
mence his professional attendance,, the good, doctor's household being confined to 
himself and the usual-assistants required by an old bachelor^ He also wished to renew hi» 
guardianship of his daughter by attending her home. This was evaded by the physician's 
vetoagainst exposure to the night air, and by Coralie herself urging him not to nin' 
such a risk, withoiit acknowledging almost to herself how unwilling she was to part vrith 
the new protector chance had led to her aid. The air bubble of Lionel's fancied 
security was about to vanish* Ahready thorns h^^dst to penetrate the chain of roses 
which fettered his imagination, and the young Platonist wa» abbut to perceive friind- 
9HIP like iiis,was but lovb with folded win^^/ — when Coralie and her father suddenly 
disappeared I — No intelligence could be gained respecting them, exeeptins: that after the 
receipt of a letter, they departed in a coach with their simple luggage, after defkvyin? 
all expenses with a lavislmess perfectly unusual, and leaving a note for their kind 
physician, in whidh. thanks were mingled with assurances that his kindness should be 
repaid threefold. The landlady observed that Coralie wept as ^e departed, but to her 
the coming and the parting guest were alike ; she had na interest in their fortunes, but 
ms they paid her, and was too much adsorbed in the ** dearing down," for a new^ 
occupant to care for the ** Old Frenchman," and his gentle daughter, and the physician 
finding that frequent enquiries elicited a vulgar curiosity, and insinuations that did not 
altogether suit his bachelor peculiarities, desisted from any further attempt. Months 
rolled away. Lionel haunted the scene of his lost happiness^ feeling now convinced 
how deeply he had loved, and how dangerous had been that dream, from which he va» 
so suddenly awakened 1 — the receipt of a large sum of money and a diamond ring by 
the physician, (left in a packet with his housekeeper, by an entire stranger), accoffl' 
panied by a few lines expressing the thanks of the Emigr^ to his kind friend, undated 
howewer and without a name, excited fresh enquiries and new hopes, but in vain !— 
Time sped on without unravelling the mystery, and thus apparentily ended jkhe romance 
of Lionel Deloraine and the fair embroideress I — 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Court Ball at the Tnilleries. 

Five years had now elapsed. Lionel Deloraine had also attained his mijority some 
time, and, being an orphan, had no restrictions when his guardians yielded np their 
trust, " the world was all before him." Yonth and an ample revenoe should have made 
him happy, yet he was not so. He mingled in the gay whirl of London life } to him 
. its pleasures were tasteless ; he tried visiting his estates, and forgetting amidst rural 
shades the beautiful phantom, that still mingled with his dreams and haunted his daily 
meditations. Lionel's love for the mysterious Corali^ had been a passion deep and 
eodaring, strengthened by absence and the impressions of a vivid imagination, until it 
had become a part of his existence— ^his first morning thought was "will the enigma 
ever be solved I — shall I ever again behold her V* — ^Ajud to thia end 'bis energies were 
entirely devoted. 

Speculating mothers patronised the young Master of Earlscourt, and fascinating 
daughters smiled upon him with innocent naivete, but he had seen smiles more 
tnitihful, and beauty more exquisite, and, daguerreotyped by the warmth and ardour of 
first love upon his heart, the picture remained indelible !-— 

The horrors of the French Revolution were swept away, and France, volatile 
Francer or at least its surface, glittered with the vanities of the restored monarchy. 
The fearful lesson had been taught in Vain, and the laxuries and /ad^ glories of the Old 
Regime were again enacted by those fortunate adherents to royalty whose titles and 
estates were restored, or rather again created. Marquises and Counts again paced 
through the stately palace halls, their exile, their privations, their .'domestic tragedies 
steeped in blood and tears, forgotten in their newly awakened pride and renewed pre- 
judices. Paris was again the brilliant theatre of voluptuous and magnificent display, 
and open once moi*e to the gay seekers of delight and novelty. Lionel's errand thither 
was of a dififefent description ; his position in society gave him the entree into the 
highest circle/, and amid the fairest he looked for Coralie. At each fresh disappoint- 
ment he coiii^emned himself for a knight errantry worthy of the Preux Chevaliers of 
the olden time. Coralie had never mentioned her father's rank or name— -and at 
the period of their meeting they were both too y6ung to think of the future or the past, 
while absorbed in the fascinating influence of the present ! so that his pursuit seemed 
hopeless even to himself. A Court Ball was announced at the Tuilleries, and even 
» there Lionel Deloraine had a lingering hope that he might once more behold the mys- 
terious embroideress. 

The stately magnificence of the guests — the accumulation of luxury and splendor, 
the fresh loveliness of the young beauties, rendered more conspicuous by the antiquated 
and rouged dowagers, who once more flirted their fans, and talked of their by-gone 
conquests as if tibey anticipated new ones, gave an air of enchantment to the brilliant 
scene ; the royal revelry went on — but Lionel was as usual but an observer, not a 
sharer in its pleasures* He looked at the youngest beauties, forgetting that in 
the lapse of time, the maiden of sixteen, must havQ acquired the perfect grace of 
womanhood. 

On a blue damask sofa, (near the pillar against which he leaned), a lady was 
seated, conversing with an aged gentleman, who wore a profusion of stars and orders. 
He soon, however, left her, as if to fulfil some commission, and she remained seated 
alone. 'The exquisite grace of her form attracted Deloraine's attention, as if by some 
irresistible fascination, and it seemed as if a spell of power led him to note'her actions 
and even her attire. Her dress was a robe of the richest white satin, mangnificently 
embroidered with silver, and looped and fringed with orient pearls, and the superb 
luxuriance of her dark silken hair was aranged with classical taste beneath a pearl 
tiara, disclosing the faultless symmetry of her pure Greek profile, and falling behind in 
rich clustering ringlets. By the opening of her long loose Venetian sleeve was shown 
the delicate roundness of a beautiful arm, a magnificent bracelet of emeralds, contrasting 
well with its dazzling fairness. Her face was partially tumedaway from Lionel, but the 
graceful bend of her white neck, the small delicate ear, and beautifully formed cheek, 
on whose soft rose-tinge the long dark eyelash reposed as she' looked down in some 
absorbing reveriey showed that the loveliness of her features must be perfect. As be 
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gazed, she raised her small white hand, to place the mignon rose she held, in her bosom, 
and he distinctly saw on her arm, clasped beneath the emerald bracelet, a small golden 
anake of simple workmanship, the exact counterpart of one he had given to f onlie, 
as a pledge and symbol of eternal friendship, on the evening when they parted ap()amitly 
for ever !^ — Coald it be P'^and yet there were a thousand such ormuqeilfi^lrot to 
wear a trinket of such trifling value, with such a magnificent toilet, was in itself a 
strange clrcnmstanoe ! How could be address the lady ? — Should he break ilWDa^ 
all nUes and speak to her ?— he felt resolved to venture even at the tkk of (Offending 
perhaps a stranger, hot while he yet hesitated the aged gentleman returned, and. after 
a few words the lady rose, and giving him her hand, they passed onwards. The heavf 
folds of her train were entangled in some ornaments of the couch, she looked back 
smilingly as her companion released them, and in the magnificent court beauty, 
Deloraine indeed beheld once more the long sought Coralie ! 

'* What lady are you raving about, Deloraine ?*' ** She who just now passed 
onwards to the throne room, De Lancy, as you so unceremoniously seized my ami, 
and prevented my following her. More than my life depended on that moment, and 
you,'' — ** What, the lady in the pearl tiara ? — that is our new isBibusadress to the 
court— her father is one of the returned Emigres, who has recovered vast riches, 
buried by a faithful steward beneath the ruins of his cheteau, destroyed during the 
revolution. All his family but himself and his youngest daughter, perished in the itsBies, 
or beneath the weapons of the Sans Culottes — ^they escaped miraculously ; of coane it 
is quite a romance, and she is beautiful enough to be the heroine of one ; but pnr 
compose yourself, you will be the talk of the ball room if you look so savagely ezciteo ; 
I assure you my arresting your steps was purely accidental. How am I to amnge 
this centre temps ? — ^no better way than by introducing you to the Mr object of yonr 
devotion.'' "Will you ? can you ? — ^you are as ever, dear De Lancy, my truest fnend." 
*' Aliens then — but remember she is married." " Married ?" " Yes, the bridal 
party have just returned, and this is her first presentation at court after the event; 
they are yet in the eau sucre of the honey-moon, pray heaven, that your £nglish veoN 
vidi-vinci, change it not into vinegar!" — In a chaos of sensations not to be defined, 
Lionel was during this speech hurried onwards by De Lancy in search of the ambas- 
sadress, but she had suddenly left the palace ; and there was nothing for Deloraine, 
but to hide his chagrin as best he might, and rush away to his own hotel, where bis 
excited feelings could have full vent in words. 

*• Found once more, and yet lost for ever! — Coralie married ! — ^Married?— wd 
yet how could such beauty fail to win worship, idolatry from all ? — and he might bate* 
won that fair prize, wooed her in her sorrow and snatched her from toil, and be had 
suffered the cold commonplace conventualities of life to deter him from such a glori- 
ous deed, and now, fitting reward, she shone above him, " like a bright particahir 
star," and it was even forbidden him to adore !" — Such were a few of lus incoherent 
exclamations. The mght passed, he knew not how. and in the iboming he sought D' 
Lancy, to gain from him yet more intelligence ; he had, however, nothing to comm^' 
nicate, but that the beautifxil ambassadress had a perfect furore for English socie^* 
and that he would obtain for him, as early as possible, the entree of her salon. ^^ 
this hope Deloraine lived. 

Already the phantom of restored royalty grew dim and shadowy, rumours wcj^ 
abroad ; strangers rapidly quitted Paris, France was again threatened with a new eai^^' 
quake of political regeneration, and the ambassador and his bride departed sudde^T 
on his mission, hurried by the fears of the shaken and distracted cabinet. Eustace '^ 
Lancy rallied Lionel unmercifuUy on his Parisian love-chace, as they drove up ^^ 
avenue of Earlscourt, to meet a gay party of sportsmen invited by Deloraine, on ^^ 
return to England, to range over his well stocked preserves, trusting that in such co^' 
pany, and such excitements he might banish the agonizing memories of the past, ^^ 
so forget the twice found, yet now more than ever lost, mysterious Coralie I— 

CHAPTER III. 

The White Dove of the Wilderness, and the Golden Snake. 

A NEW change came over the phantasmagoria of politics. France was in ^/ 
glory of the Consulate, Napoleon directed the destinies of the world ! Such wa» ^^ 
ambitious vaunt, but in his secret soul he thought of the white cliffs of Albion, ^^^ 
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knew how Tain that boast, while the lion of the Sea remained faiYindble ! Bat long 

ere tins, Deloraine, weaiy, discontented with himself, with the world — a disappointed 

man, had ^tted his natiTe land, leading his estates at nurse for the benefit of bis next 

heir, and sooght in the ali^ost primeval wilderness of his newlr purchased possessions, 

in the ftur wilds of America, a fresh excitement of purpose, me restoration of a mind 

^ doaded by an unextingmshable remorse, and tranquillity for a heart, agitated with an 

vn&Tailing sorrow. Excitement there was in plenty — his estate, an Eldorado on the 

plan of the agent, was a mere wilderness, half swamp, half forest, with a savage tribe 

of Indians not yet expatriated, harrassing his woodsmen, and lumberers with an un- 

sabdned ferocity, natural enough to the aboriginals, whose hunting grounds and wigwam 

villages had become the spoil of the White Man, while the Red Children of the Sun 

were driven like hunted d^r, from the pleasant places of their fathers ! Revenge, the 

predominant passion of the savage, rendered the remnant of the tribe dangerous 

neighbours, and blood had, ere lionel's arrival, already darkened the contested 

boundary. This wot a new arena ! — compelled by the sheer force of necessity to 

arouse himself, deprived of the luxuries of polished life, dwelling under tents and rude 

log cabins, and harrassed by uncertain foes, Lionel could not have found a more 

i nlntary stimulus ; health revisited his frame, his love was indeed unextinguishable, but 

[ its power was diverted firom preying on his life by the force of new duties that every 

day presented themselves. A more concentrated attack of the Indians, happily beaten 

back, though not without bloodshed, urged him to despatch messengers for farther armed 

aids, his admiration of nature not carrying him so far, as to yield his own life, and 

that of his dependants, to the children of the forest whatever might be their natural claim ; 

nd yet, those majestic warriors, whose symmetry of form might vie with the sculptured 

I deities c^ancient Rome, why should they be driven forth to perish ? — ^he would seek some 

[ ' other land — abandon the settlement, and leave them to their free forest-life and ancient 

borne ! but he fbund he had ot^er minds to contend with ; his labourers and tenants were 

Qttwilling to relinguish their lial?'-planted acres, their rising habitations and hopes of future 

praeperity. His visionary theories of liberty and justice, were to them incomprehen- 

^le. "He had bought the land, and why on airth had the Injun dogs a right to 

it?"-.'niid was their concluding argument, and in spite of all LoraineviUe progressed 

>nd nourished into a very respectable settlement. The attacks of the Indians were not 

i^epeated, and Lionel, armed with his rifle, again wandered on the forest grounds yet 

uncleared, admiring those leafy fastnesses of nature, whose majestic growth seemed 

^▼al witii time itself. He had strayed there deeply absorbed in the predominant idea 

<>( Ma passion, but warned by the gathering shades of evening, he was about collecting 

V> game and returning homewards, when the sharp quick report of a rifle rang through 

^forest and Delordne fell ! — ^When he recovered sensibility, he found himself on a 

^t in an Indian wigwam, a prisoner — ^his arms bound with cords, and a young Brave 

I wated as a guard at the door (his rifle charged and his scalping knife in his belt,) as 

I fnvt and immoveable as if chiselled from red marble. This was turning romance 

\ uito a disagreeable reality — his wound had been dressed with some cooling herbs, and 

^ felt no pain ; but what was to be the ultimate result of this adventure was not a very 

^soling idea. All the wild horrors of Indian torture rushed at once into his thoughts, 

vid he at times threatened or supplicated his guard in order to induce him to release 

^^ arms from bondage, but the Brave remained stolid and unmoved, and Lionel soon 

^^^ried of his futile adjurations. It was yet the grey of early morning, and he trusted that 

j^istance had already been dispatched fh)m the Settlement. His adherents most have 

^^ alarmed at his absence, and surely they would attribute it to the true cause, an 

li^diau ambush. Bound as he was he could effect nothing, but determined to sell his 

J^^ dearly, should it be attacked. He sank down on the mat, enfeebled by the loss of 

..^^» wMch A*om his present weakness, he judged must have been considerable, and 

^^6i\ce reste(l alike on guard and captive. 

As the morning advanced sounds of raipidly passing footsteps and wUd Indian cries 
^'ftiirbed this seeming tranquillity. At first Lionel hoped it was the attack of his 
f^^ds, but his guard remained still as immoveable, and the sounds did not indicate a 
Ij^^i^ish. The cries were now mingled with the rude melody of barbarian music, and 
^^ door of the hut opening widely admitted a band of Chiefs, grimly adorned wi^ war 
^^^t, and the scalp locks of the slain. The captive was in spite of his resistance more 
"^^rely hound, and carried forth in silence. He then was too fatally convinced of 
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the cause of the late sounds ; a stake was driTen into the ground near the hut, snrronii' 
ded by an immense pile of faggots and brushwood , and the whole Tribe were gathered 
around it in a semicircle. Strange and uncouth instruments of Indian torture were dis- 
played ; the threats, the resistance of Deloraine availed him not, and he was soon 
securely bound to the fearful stake* His arms were then released, and the wild yells 
and wild music rose with a shrill dissonance, drowning the voice of the captive, whose 
last hour was approaching. Deloraine was a brave man, but to perish thus by torture 
in an Indian wilderness, was a thought too agonisinc: for endurance, and he writhed 
madly with his bonds. A yell of derision burst from the assembled warriors— the 
music ceased, and a profound silence reigned as an aged Chief advanced with a burning 
torch to fire tlie pile. At that moment a piercing shriek rang wild and dearly on the 
air, and an Indian Huntress sprang midst the crowd, kneeling before the Chief, so as to 
arrest his steps ; she appeared to supplicate urgently, but the maddened Lionel beard 
not the words ; suddenly she rose, and still grasping the blanket of the Chief, drew a 
dagger ftom her belt appearing to threaten her own life. The aged Chief paused and 
looked upon the crowd, but the unmoved countenances around him and the continoal 
silence of the assembly seemed to leave the decision in his hands. During this brief 
pause Deloraine gazed on the being who seemed to plead so earnestly for Ihs life. The 
rude garb of the Squaws had on her graceful form a picturesque arrangement that 
s^med to assimilate itself more with the European costume. A jacket of white deer 
skin was bound by a gay scarf of blue and amber to her slender waist, and bright 
coloured feathers, and Wampum embroidery, adorned the short full crimson petticoat 
The delicate proportions of her exquisite ancle were covered by the Moccasin, whose rich 
and varied hues of dyed quill work, showed that she held an elevated rank. Her hair was 
closely gathered up in a rich knot of plaited braids, gay with azure beads, and a chaplet 
or coronal of short white downy feathers waved above her brow. The pause in her en- 
treaties was but momentary, and with a determined air she again rapidly raised the 
weapon in her grasp. The Chief wrested it from her, and drawing her to his heart, let 
fall the extinguished torch. A cry rose from the assembly, and a hundred arrows were 
levelled at the captive at the stake ; but his attention was rivetted on the Huntressi fot 
as she raised her arm the sunbeams glanced brightly on the golden snake that encircled 
her waist, and it seemed to his excited imagination as if in the new world as well as the 
old, the magic influence of Coralie was to determine his destiny ! There was a sudden 
outcry — a discharge of artillery, and in a moment the circde was broken by a determined < 
and well armed band. Lionel's cords were rapidly cut, and he found Imnself in the 
midst of friends. The engagement became general, flight and massacre prevailed, and 
few of the last tribe of the Red Hunters of the Prairie survived that hour of vengeance If 
Through the tumult Deloraine sought but one object, the Huntress of the Wilder ' 
ness. She still knelt on the same spot, but the aged Chief lay bleeding at her feet, and 
she had torn her gay scarf with a vain attempt to bind the wound. As Deloraine >^' 
vanced she looked up, and he again beheld the first love of his youth, the mysteriof^ 
Coralie ; ** Once more, once more** she cried in that thrilling voice of music which b*^ 
so long echoed in his heart, '* protect and aid the hapless CorsJie \" Ere he could rep^T 
the aged Chief raised himself, and in a mixed patois of French and Indian language* 
spoke in a low solemn voice ** Take her" — he said — ''oh fair haired son of the Wes** 
When the Red Children of the Forest sought to regain their lost lands, and carried ^^ 
and desolation into the dwelling of her Sire, I, the Grey Eagle of my Tribe, saved her ^ 
she lay at my feet. The Love-bird of my Wigwam had been called to the land of spirit®' 
but in the dark eyes of the white dove of the stranger, I again beheld the glance of ^^^ 
daughter of my love. Since that hour she has been the light of my heart ! Mo«^^.^ 
not for me, my child, \ go to the happy hunting grounds ; the Great Spirit calls ^^' 
son" — A convulsion past over his features, and the Grey Eagle of the Prairie v*"^ 
no more ! — • 

* 9|e 9|c * 4c If 4e 

Two years after this event, a gay party were assembled at Earlscourt, to c^^^ 
brate the christening of its infaiit heir, and to Eustace De Lancy, Lionel presented ^^ 
beautiful wife, as the Lady of the Pearl Tiara, the imagined ambassadress at the Cour^ ^ 
the Tuilleries ! — The mystery that enveloped her early fortunes was easily explained, 
ralie St. Ange was the daughter of a younger son of one of tiie ancient nobles of Fram' 
her mother died and left her in early infancy, and she was scarce emancipated from ^^ 
convent; when the horrors oithe Revolution filled Paris with desolation. In the 
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mencement of that fearfhl outbreak, MonBieur St. Ange and his daughter were fortunate 
enoagh to escape from the carnage that immolated, as he thought, the rest of their an- 
cient family ; ou the free shores of England they landed, with but slender fUnds, but 
Monsieur St. Ange, under another name, sought by his talents in teaching the French 
language, to support himself and daughter. He had various success, sometimes busily 
employed — sometimes without a hope, till illness arrested his endeavours, and the fair 
Coralie prevailed upon him to allow her to exercise her exquisite skill in embroidery, 
which even in her convent was considered matchless.— -Alas ! how differently was it 
estimated when exerted to support life I — 

The crisis of her sorrows was fast approaching, when Lionel first met her, — ^the 
public papers had acquainted M. St. Ange with the fortunate escape and return of his 
elder brother (the head of the family) to Paris ; his letter met with a true fraternal 
welcome in France, and was answered by a recall to his native land, and the remittance 
of ample funds. Tliis was at length joyously related to Coralie, from whom he had 
concealed his application to his brother, lest his raised hopes should be disappointed. 
All this occured with his regained health ; in the innocence of her heart Coralie con- 
fessed to him her romance, and sought to induce him to consent to an introduction to 
her protector Lionel, but die fears of the father saw but in this stranger, some scheming 
roae, whose well laid plot it was fortunately in his power to destroy ; he, therefore, 
harried their departure the next morning, and Coralie was borne away without t^e 
power of acquainting Lionel with the change in her fortunes. By a trusty agent, M. 
St. Ange transmitted to the physician a token of acknowledgement for his benevolence, 
aod, received again into the bosom of their family, England and its memories were to 
Coralie an interdicted theme. It was the young Countess Angelique, the fair cousin of 
Coralie, whose bridal presentation at the Tuilleries led to the mistake of De Lancy. The 
ladies were attired alike and the mystification was easy, owing to their ackowledged re- 
sembUmce,' particularly as De Lancy had but glanceil at the retiring figure of Coralie. 
She had not noticed Lionel, as her uncle led her away, and his departure for England 
left their mutual destinies still unknown to each other. The political agitation of 
France again banished Monsieur St Ange, and this time supplied by his brother with 
vnple funds, he purchased a Clearing in the Far West, and settled down to enjoy a life 
of tranquillity and plenty ; but the cUmate agreed not with his delicate and enfeebled 
constitution ; the inroads of the hostile Indians alarmed him, and destroyed his sur- 
viving energies, and Coralie watched by his corse as the savage warriors fired their 
dwelling, and she was saved from the uplifted tomahawk by the Chief in whose wig. 
warn she afterwards dwelt acknowledged by the Tribe as the adored daughter of the 
Grey Eagle. All this was explained to Lionel on their return to Lorainmlle from the 
valley of the wilderness. Fearing that any chance should arise to snatch her again 
from, his watchful love, his pleadings were so irresistible, that they were speedily united » 
and ceding the Settlement to the brave leader of the storming party» as the reward of 
his opportune aid, Deloraine and Coralie returned to England, and in their wedded 
happiness at Earlscourt forgot the mysteries and sorrows that attended Three Eras of 
their Life-time !^ 



THE POET. 
AN ODE. 

BY J. WESTLAND MARSTON. 
(Author of the Patrieian*9 Daughter, 8tc,:^ 

Lord of the realms of Mind ! 
Of whom all beauteous things, 
All founts whence feeling springs. 
All that's bright to outward seeing. 
All that's pure in inward being. 
All the shapes of Love terrestrial^ 
All the love in the celestial, 
Are the vast inheritance \ 
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Glorious being ! Unconfined, 

LdTiiig as thou art inclined, 

In '* ^m and high Philosophy :'' 

Or — rapt in Feeling's trance--^ 
Thou most august creation 

(Of Uncreated Power !— ) 

Whose heart has a yibration 

To every pulsation 
Of our humanity, 

In its most lowly or exalted hour 
Thou, glorious Instrument ! 

Of Universal strings, 
In which all tones are blent, 

Whence perfect Music springs t 
There is no sound of sighing 
To which thy sympathy is not replying ; • 
There is no voice 

Uttered by lips of him who doth rejoice. 
Whose mirth-inspired, and loudly pealing strain 
Thy chords responding^ tajl to wake again ! 

Oh ! who can tell 
What visions haunt the spot where thou dost dwell ^ 

Like other men, 
When summer's sunset thro' thy casement gleams 

Thine eye b^olds the beauty radiant then, 
Thy room is gilded by the golden beams ; 

But unlike other men, to thee 
The glorious hour 

Brings something more tlvan outward brilliancy, — 
It brings the spell which wakes the power 
That slumbers in thy breast. 
That power which doth invest 
The vacant air with life, and form, and grace, 
And makes thy humble home a holy place. 

Yet hast thou hours of woe, 
When the Ideal doth thy call deny, 

When Hope shrinks back within thee, all below 
Wearing a loveless aspect to thine eye ; 
When some dark Tempter is thy pathway haunting, 
Thy weary Soul with evil questions taunting ; 

** What doth avail," he cries, 
'' The glorious Spirit 
Which hath elected thee to be his shrine ? 

How valueless the dower thou dost inherit — 
High thoughts and noble feelings ; thou dost pine 

Thou princely Merchant I Thy rich argosies 
Of mental treasures, and affections deep 

Thou dost possess alone. Earth is to thee 
A desert Island, where thy wealth is vain. 

And Love and Sympathy, the great subsistence 

Wherewith that Happiness supports existence, 
Thou shalt not even in thy dreams enjoy again : 

Well may'st thou sweep 
The Earth with restless pinions, bird of tteaven ! 

Thy dwelling is too high, 

Thy home too near the sky, 

'Too proud, alas ! for sympathy 
The Nature to thee given !" 

No ; no ; it is not so— 
Lift up thine eyes, dejected bard> and see, 
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With sweet compassion pitying thy woe. 
The Spirit, Guardian of thy destiny, 

** And, oh ! my chosen child ! — ^Why wcepest thou ?" 
Saith she in kindly accents, — ** Follow me — 

• 

Follow me ! — Follow me !" 
And where went the twain ? 

Up the monntains ? — to the sea ? 
O'er the open plain ? 

Follow we ! Follow we. 

Their tiavel and its end to see. 
Lo ! through the green field strays 
A little peasant child. 

On whose bear head the sunbeam's rays 
Alight, though warm yet mild, 

How glad he feels, he knows not why 
OTt-times he bounds, and oft would fly 
Because there is a sympathy 
Alive within his breast 

With all the beauty he doth see 
• At Nature's hour of rest : — 

♦* Poet V the Spirit cried, 
'* Wlience hath this child his gladness ?" 

And though the Poet nought replied. 
His heart had lo«^ much sadness. 

It is mid-day, and Summer time, 
The air is mild and warm the dime, 

Yet in a spacious square 
A fire is fiercely blazing, 

And dense dark clouds are gathered there 
In awful silence gazing ; 

For, circled by the red flame, stands 

A brother man, and yet his hands 

Are raised in prayer, and in hit mien 

A calm tranquillity is seen, 

He triumphs o'er the element, 

And in his time of need is sent 

An antidote, a strength, a power 

Which makes his last his happiest hour ; 
*' Poet," the Spirit cried, 

*' Whence so great Peace had he ?" 
** Whence I have mine," the Bard replied, 

** From Truth and Purity.' 
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It was a dark and loathsome cell 
In which the miser chose to dwell ; 
No glorious Mom, no balmy Eve, 
Could tempt his steps that cell to leave. 

There sat he, day by day, 
Amid his useless store. 

A living death, Life in his class 
A form so torpid wore. 
Cruel was he, and merciless. 
In all her varied formSf-^Distress 

With him had vainly pleaded 
All the mute eloquence of tears, — 
AH shapes that supplication bears 

Had sued, but ne'er succeeded ; 

But see ! who comes ! Unmeet a place 
For thee fair child of Youth and Grace 1 
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Yet, when she came, dull vacancy 
Was banished from the Miser's eye, 
His brow relax'd, his thin lips mutter'd 
Blessings sincere, though faintly ntter'd. 
** Poet behold \" the Spirit cried ; the Poet look'd and smil'd. 
His smile was radiant, for he felt the Miser lor'd his child. 

In a lone room 
There sat « queenly lady, passing fair, 

Most beautiful was she, and yet the bloom 
Of stainless Innocence was wanting there t 
Oh God ! That in the chronicle of shame 
Should be recorded such a Being's name \ 
For she was sent by thee, 
Unto a holy ministry. 
To be a Priestess at the shrine 
Of feelings ever glorious and divine ! • 
Unto what perishable God hath she 
Thus madly given 

The Faith,, the Love, the Worship due to Heaven ? 
Crown her with a tiara of fallen stars, * 

An emblem meet to designate 
The Nature which forgot its hii^h Estate, 
And, though Immortal, wedded Infamy ! 

Oh I Yet Reproach forbear — 

Observe her now 

Before her there is spread a faded scroll, 
Which she would read, but that the tear 

Obscures her vision, — why then doth, it flow ' 
Those faded letters were her own hindwriting, 
The thoughts they imaged her own heart's inditing. 
And what of this ? Search out the date, 'twill show 
The scroll was written ten long years ago, — 

And in that date there is a spell, 
By which the Spirit of the Past 

Can bring back scenes she lov'd, — how well ! 
And towards which now her eyes oft cast 

A glance of longing, all around her rise 
Old trees, old haunts, old faces, lost too long, 

And o'er the earth are spread the meUow'<i skies, 
She had so loved to commune with when young. 

And then the great Antithesis of Life 
Before her passes with reproachful brow, 

The early Innocence, the after-strife, 
The unpolluted Then, the sallied Now, 
Until the tears in quick succession flow. 
And Purity returns, at once, her cause and cure of woe ! 
** Poet," — the Spirit cried, ** hast thou the moral understood ? 
That in all Natures- doth abide the sacred Germ of Grood !" 

Yes, — he can comprehend 
The lesson kindly taught. 

And from his Angel — ^Friend, 
Angelic light hath caught ; 

He sees that Truth and Love, 
Beauty and Purity 

Dwell not alone above, 
But in Humanity, 

And that abiding here 

Tho' varied names they bear. 
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In one may all inclnded be 
Their common title — ^Poetry ; 
The Poetry which ever dwells 
In Nature's Temples and her cells, 
In every form upholds her reign, 
And not the meanest doth disdain I 
In some her Presence muchreveal'd, 
In others douded or concealed. 
Yet there the same in all, is she, 
The Univkrbal Povtrt ! 

Bard ! though thy home be high. 
Thy dwelling near the sky, 

Thy glorious Art from Heay'n, 
Yet can all life unto thy Loye reply, 
*' Oh — ^not too proud for sympathy 

The Nature to thee giy'n !" 



NATIONAL EDUCATION, AND THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

BY GEORGE CANDELET. 

"The whips and scorns o'th time~ 

The oppressor's wronir, the proand man's eontomeljr. 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the miworthy takes,** 

Hamlbt. 

It is a matter of most cheering prospect, that there are at this period, signs of an 
approacliing revolution, a more important one, by its higher principle and its expansive 
impulse towards a wide and remote beneficence, than the ordinary events of that name. 
What have generally been the matter and circumstance of revolutions ? The last decid- 
ing blow in a deadly competitidn of equally selfish parties, actions, and reactions ; of 
ambition, and revenge ? The fiat Of a conqueror ; a burst of blind fury, prematurely 
sweeping away an old catalogue of things, but overwhelming too all attempts to substitute 
a better institution ; plots, massacres, battles, dethronements, restorations, all actuated 
by a fermentation of the basest elements of humanity. How little of the sublime of 
moral agency has there been, with one or two exceptions in these mighty commotions ; 
how little wisdom or virtue, or reference to national interests ; how Uttle nobleness, or 
even distinctness of purpose, or consolidated advantage of success! But here is, as we 
tmst, tlie approach of a revolution with different phenomena, characterised with a mighty 
acceleration to the progress of civilization and nationality. It displays the nature of its 
principles and its ambition in a conviction far more serious and extensive than heretofore, 
of the necessity of education for the masses. It is to a want of a broad and extensive 
system of national edncation that may be attributed many evils which so heavily afflict 
and distract society. Deeply impressed with its vast utility to mankind, and its com- 
petency to regenerate the national character, we learn with pleasure the intention of the 
present government to amend the present system of national education. Probably 
before the appearance of the next number of this Magazine the ministry wiU have develo* 
ped their plan. We trust it wiU be such as will meet the approbation of all parties, 
all sects, and all persuasions. We trust its leading feature will be the mental and moral 
amelioration of the people, — that it will come forth entirely free and winnowed from sec- 
tarianism. For ourselves we are entirely opposed to party legislation. We flatter ourselves 
with the giant strides of an approaching period when the revenues of the British 
Government will not be lavishly applied to Universities for the education of a few, but 
to common schools. We trust the forthcoming *^' measure" will be considered witiiout 
reference to the "men;" that it will pass through the ordeal of public opinion upon its 
own merits. 

Vol. 9— No. 4— L. 
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It is a matter deeply to be regretted that there is a vast diversity of opinion upon 
this great question ; but it is still further a matter of deeper lamentation that a conces- 
sion of the rights of the people is urged in precedence of this question. Say political 
econimists-^let the people be put in possesion of an equality of privileges in the state. 
Let all invidious distinctions which are artificial, arbitary, and not inevitable, be abolished, 
together with all laws injuriously affecting their well-being. Give them thus a sense oif 
being something in the social order, a direct palpable interest in the honour and pros- 
perity of the community. There will then be a dignified sense of independence; the 
generous, liberalising, ennobling sentiments of freedom; the selRrespect and conscioui- 
lesponsibility of men in the full exercise of their rights ; the manly disdain of what is 
base, the innate perception of what is worthy and honorable, developing itself spontane- 
ously. All this, say they, will conduce to their education, and consequently their moral 
alleviation. 

To say nothing of the vain fancies of the virtues ready to disclose themselves in a 
corrupt mass under the auspices of improved political institutions, it is unfortunate for 
any such speculation that what it insists on as the primary panacea cannot as yet, but 
very imperfectly, be had. The privileged have an aversion to concede to the request of 
the excluded, and the aversion is not without its rationality. We are not amongst those 
who believe in the aggregate competency of the masses. We claim pi*ecedence for the 
progressive ** perfection of our species,^' and holdtY to be the only sure guarantee for a 
discreet, prudent, and wise exercise, of those privileges. Only let the utmost that is 
possible be done to train the people, from the early years to a sound use of their ream 
under a discipline for imparting a valuable portion of knowledge andassiduously inculcating 
the principles of social duty ; and then something may be said to good purpose to their 
understanding and conscience while they are maintaining the competition of claims. 
They will then be able to see put in a fair balance many things which headlong 
ignorance would have taken, all one way. They would be capable of appreciating 
many explanations, alleged causes of delay, statements of difficulty between opposing 
reasons ; it would be an inducement to their making a real exertion of their understand- 
ing that they thus found themselves so formally put upon their own responsibility for 
its exercise, that they were summoned to a rational discussion instead of being addressed 
in a style of inflammatory rhetoric. The strife of interests would thus be carried on 
with less fierceness and malice on the part of the people. The ground itself oi con- 
tention — the substance of the matter in contest would be gradusdy diminished, by the 
concessions of the higher classes to the claims of the lower. 

A people advanced to such a state would make their moral power felt in a thooaaiid 
ways. This general augmentation of sense and right principle would send forth against 
all arrangements and inveterate or more modem usages, of the nature of invidioas 
exclusion, arbitrary repression, and the debasement of great public interests into a 
detestable private traffic, an energy, which could no more be resisted than the power of 
the sun when he advances in the spring to annihilate the relics and vestiges oftbe 
winter. This infinite and irresistible influence would modify the institutions of the 
national community to a state better adapted to secure all the popular rights. I^ 
would convey the genuine collective opinion to bear directly on liie transaction of 
national concerns. That opinion would be so unequivocally manifested as to leaTono 
pretence for a doubtful interpretation of its signs, and with such authority as to pn- 
elude any question whether to set it at defiance. Jjet the people be inteUectnilly 
prepared, ere they can receive the permanent and lasting benefits they hope to derire 
from a concession of privileges. 

A period of upwards of twenty years has now rolled by since a plan of natiooil 
education was brought forward by Mr. (now Lord) Brougham. The announcement o^ 
the scheme in and out of the British Senate, was hailed by every lorer^of his species 
as a " means to an end,''—- with hope and delight by those who had so long deplored 
the mental depravity of the lower class. ..But when developed, its administrative oigft' 
nization was characterized by a total absence of liberal comprehension — restricted and 
accommodated to the prejudices and demands of one part of the commum^- ^ 
general protest .was entered against it, and it speedily fell to the ground amidst the 
regret pf the earnest friends of popular reformation, that a design of so much origvt^ 
promise should come to nothing. All legislative attention to the subject went in^ 
abeyance, and so has remained with a trifling exceptiony through an epoch in whid> 
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it would hare inflnenoed far more than a million (in England alone), of children, who were 
at tint time within that stage of life upon which a good scheme would have acted, and 
woald now no donbt in the days of maturity, have been beneficially manifesting itself. 
lUak of the difference of thehr state as it is, and what it might have been, if there had at 
that time existed patriotism, liberality, and moral principle enough to enact and carry 
into effect a comprehensive measure. The longer the neglect the greater the pressure 
with whidi the subject returns upon us. It forces itself upon us with a demand 
88 peremptory as ever was the necessity of an embankment against the peril of an 
iniindatiim. 

Hitherto the question of amending the present pitiable national education has 
been deemed by some to be impracticable. Alas for human nature ! Well might the 
poet Bums exclaim that ** mans' inhumanity to man, makes countless thousands 
mourn;'' and does the case at last come to this, that from one cause and another,— 
from the arrogance of the high and untowardness of the low, the obstinacy of prejudice, 
and the rashness of innovation, the dissentions among friends, of a beneficent design, 
iDd the discountenance of those who are no better than enemies to a mighty state, 
proclaiming, boasting itself to be triumphantly possessed of every other kind of power, 
it absolutely cannot execute a scheme for rescuing its inhabitants from being what a 
Ittrned writer on this subject hss declared ** the worst educated nation in Europe." 
Then let it submit with all its pride and grandeur to stand in ridicule and be a derisive 
prorerb on the fisce of the earth. 

We cannoi leave this question and turn to one which is most intimately connected 
viihthe foregoing, and perhaps, of equal importance, without holding forth a probability 
of fatare recurrence ; we mean the importance of the unintenupted mission of the press. 
hshxps there is much truth in the language of a contemporary author who declares 
"the press ought to be as free and unrestricted as the air we breath — if we have it not 
we die." 

It has ew been with us a maxim, to which we have frequently adverted with some 
dq^ of fondness, that the construction of a government is more or less imperfect in pro- 
portionas the masses are moreor less enlightened. This principle has certainlynot engaged 
atensive attention, but it is clearly proved — every page in ancient and modem history is 
> demonstration from the present state of all the governments in the world, that 
despotism and an enlightened population are irreconcilable contradictions. Tyranny 
cm wave its banners of injustice no where except amid the gloomy torpor of ignorance, 
uid for thif reason, tyrants have always been avowed enemies to progress, particularly 
to tile dissemination of knowledge. Perfection in governments, however, is a chimera ; 
^boimdary of our wishes must be the leoit possible degree of imperfection. If the 
*vimwe hare given between civilization and a perfect government admit of any 
'tteption, it b thiat governments have sometimes approached nearer to perfection than 
c^ have been expected from the degree in which the population was enlightened, 
^ an enlightened population united to an arbitrary government is a political 
iapossibiHty. 

The law cf libels, as it qffects the liberty of the Press. As we propose to 
^BV'ote the remainder of this article to a consideration of this interesting subject, we 
">>il attempt to define the mission or liberty of the Press, whichf seems equally to 
'^i^in ita extent, and to fix its Umits. It appears to be the right of canvassing the 
'^tiODs of all public men — and of scrutinizing the tendency of all public measures upon 
^ basis of tfnth. The feelings of individuals are sacred, and let the laws employ all their 
'joiir to preserve tljeir sanctity, but if public men are what they would wish to be 
^^ht, viz. men of public virtue, they will invite a discussion of their conduct, that 
^general knowledge of their talents and their integrity may overwhelm them with the 
onisiogg of their grateful and approving country. 

Opinion with reference to mens' characters and public conduct, should be as un- 
'^^i^ed as that which regards points of speculative philosophy. If a man utter that 
^oh injures another, he must utter that which is false, or, merely speak that which 
'^"ginfttcs with the party he injures. If falsehood, let him be punished ; if truth, 
''*^®ly every man ought to bear the effects of his own actions. We regard it as a moral 
?^tti, ^at if a man injure us by merely stating what we have done, we deserve to be 
l2^ It is a libel on truth, to say that truth is a libel. Morality would be served 
V every man being allowed to publish his opinions of the conduct of any other man, 
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if every antrae statement were made a libel, and the greater tlie falsehood the greater 
the libel. There are, nndonbtedly, indiTiduals who *' do good by ptealth, and Uuk to 
find it fame"— bat eren snch wonld not bring an action against those who emblftioa 
their virtaons deeds, if they came under the observation of the Argus eytd Frw. 
Neither praise nor flattery will ever be the subject of an action at law. No, it is tbe 
perpetrator of crimes, the dirty and mean peculator, the mercenary and grovelfiDg 
over-reacher in business, that se«ks shelter under the proscription of opinion. Ongbt 
such to be screened— ought opinion to be stifled, that the mere silent finger of scorn 
should be pointed at Stem ? No, they should be visited with universal ezecratioo. 
It must be injurious to morality either legally or conventionally, to check the expression 
of opinion. The best way to prevent crime would be to put a trumpet to every month 
with leave to proclaim it whenever or wherever it was found. Crime, meanness, and 
all that is ii^jurioos shrink from exposure. A sanction to expose them, is a fiat to 
destroy them. Decency is but a deference paid to opinion— who would then renoonce 
this Tidnable auxiliary to the cause of virtue ? While the air we breathe is allowed to 
circulate freely, it is salubrious ; confine it, and it becomes unwholesome. The same 
may be predicated of an unrestricted press. 

If, however, men shrink from investigation, and attempt to establidi their abiUfy 
and their innocence by a prosecution for libel, it can neither be unjust nor uncandid to 
conclude, that their patriotism is completely absorbed in selfishness. The prind|^ 
laid down by a celebrated divine of the last age, as a maxim of theidogy, that, " wlMS 
mystery begins religion ends," has been applied with peculiar force by the highest kgal 
authorities, respecting the present vague indefinite and evative " law of libeL"" 
Clearness of definition, accuracy in application, and inflexible integrity combined fritii 
a mild dignity in execution, are essential qualities in the laws of a free people. Ex- 
perience, indeed, has determined that no political writer, whatever be his taints or kh 
integrity, has any foundation to hope for exemption from the evils of litigation; it 
least, except he uniformly panegyrize ministers, and devote his powers to the oompo- 
sition of eulogiums on the measures of every administration, however characterised by 
profusion or inefficiency. The mystery of the ** law of libel," is not confined to wiMt 
constitutes a libel ; it exerts a still more pernicious influence over the government vliick 
takes cognizance of the offence. In perfect unison with this practice, the administratiflB 
employs its power in suspending over the head of an editor of a public print aU tke 
terrors of an information eje officio^ which brings with it the appearance of a hesij 
fine and imprisonment, as the consequences of a heavy trial. If it be oonsidersd is- 
necessary to bring the information to a trial it will most certainly inflict all the iMBtal 
horrors of suspense, and will assuredly entail upon the sufferer serious expenses if 
litigation. This is an extent of power which good men would diffidently possess, aid 
which bad men will not fail to abuse. The possibility of an abuse of power is we tmt 
a sufficient reason why a period should be put to its existence. It will scarcely te 
contended that this extent of power, which may frequently be lodged in the hands of ss 
individual is compatible with the principles of the British constitution. In vain &■ 
did it so equalize the powers of the state, that the limits of the legislative execotive 
and judicial authorities are traced with the minutest accuracy of discriminstioi. 
Repugnant to the spirit .of the constitution, the probability is that this is an evil, wluefc 
has been tolerated rather than a vested authority. We indulge ourselves with thi 
flattering expectation that a period is fast approaching when a general convictioa d 
its injustice will erase it from the statute book of tbis'country— will sweep it like alfft 
before a winter's breeze— will banish it from Britain to the regions of despotioi' 
We hail with glad tidings the approach of an epoch when we sfiidl know notidsg d 
sycophancy and such pernicious evils attendant on a restricted press, for we shall tben 
be living in the enjoyment of genuine literature, flowing from a press free end 
independent. 

To establish the true freedom of the press, the opposite extreme of licentioasBMe 
must be guarded by impassable barriers. It will be thus guarded, if its liberty be 
made to consist in the right of discussing the conduct of public men, and expoaioS 
the tendency of public measures on the basis of truth. '^ Stubborn, facts" ihust be 
assumed as the foundation of political reasoning, and if any be assumed npo'^ 
insufficient testimony, or be stated with inaccuracy, the freedom of the press, will oot 
only secure their reputation and stem their progress, but will hold their authors Qp ^ 
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public infinny, deriaon, and execration. Probably it will, in connection with an 

efficient '* Natiimal Edncation/' have a tendency to canse every child to be wdl 

bom-r^well nnrsed^wdl inatmcted in the basineaa of life—so aa to make tha best of 

wm, the bcHrt of Others, and the best of citizens. There would be none of those pes- 

tiferoas abuses ennmerated by Hamlet at the head of this article. Its mission is 

to purge. 

'< Of all the iUs that men or states endure." 

It is the power for which Bums so desirously sung— 

** Oh, wad soma power the glftie gie us. 
TO see oorsels as others see us, 
It wad flrae mouy a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion." 

Is not this tiien a ** consummation devoutly to be wished." It is in its power 
what that rich, penetrative, and patriotic mind with which Douglas Jerrold is pos- 
sened, hath prodaimed it to be, in a recent article from his talented pen. '* The 
power of the press is as boundless as that of society. It reaches the l^one — it is 
welcomed in the cottage. It can pull down injustice however lofty, and raise up low- 
liaeis however deep. It castigates crimes wMch the law cannot reach, and preventa 
HiOM which the law can onte, punish, without reprjessing them. Wherever an eye can 
ne, and a hand can write, tain is the press. Persons in tribulation rely on it for 
ndreas, and they feel sure that wrong will not go unpunished if it be known to the 
JMumals. Like light, it penetrates into every nook and cranny of society, and carries 
Up and healing on its beams. It nips rising abuses in the bud. It stops the tide of 
^fiumy when setting in full flood. It derives its vast power from the principle of ite 
bdiig. Seeldng out truth and representing reason, it concentrates the whole moral 
power of society, and persuades and governs without violence, by the mere knowledge 
that tiie physical power of society, is always ready to vindicate the right. As it comes 
iiito fall operation, the course of society becomes uniform and equal, and its ends are 
•btainsd without those convulsions and rebellions, by which a rude and unlettered 
people make their will known." 

We cannot conclude this article without recording our sympathy with Mr. Mial, 
tteoBflinching and zealous advocate of '' civil and religious liberty," who has recently 
beoQ entrammelled in the ** meshes of the law," for some strictures ^in the Non- 
ttsilMmist Newspaper, of which he is the conductor,) on the conduct of a Rev. Mr. 
Gtthercole, a Church of England Clergyman, in the management of a Public Chart' 
mt^md, — nor without noticing th|^worthiness of a teetion of the British people — 
viio were moved by a sense of duty flu obligation, to come to his rescue and testify 
tUir worthiness of the ** liberty of the press," with a present of the expenses of the 
Miit, and added to which was a present of some two or three hundred pounds for 
wdf, amounting in the whole to upwards of eight hundred pounde. That ** union is 
i^NB|th," is no longer to be doubted — since it is now become a maxim of undeniable 
pflQ&al illustration in the vast united bodies existing in this country. We have 
AMociations to protect every species of Interests — Railway Interests, Commercial 
^Bterarts, Shipping Interests, and we have practically exemplified the benefits to be 
^vod from tiie co-operation amongst Odd-Fellows, and others of the operative 
<^^stte8. Co-operation seems to be the order of the day. Since then we derive immense 
"'IviiitBges from an unrestricted press; since its existence depends, nay, draws its 
^ Ufe from an impartial expose and commentary upon aU that comes under its 
Ml and that affects national interest, it is a matter deeply to be regretted, that no 
*'*ociation as yet exista in this country, amongst Editors of Public Prints, no fimds for 
1^ defence of the *' Liberty of the Press"— that no means are provided to rescue 
^"■^ advocates of truth, sentinels of the freedom of the subject, from being pounced 
!^P0Q by the fangs of what is termed law ; perhaps, from a heavy fine, protracted 
^'^priionment, or banishment. 

Mechanics* Lodge^ Hyde District. 
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Imagination. — We aslr, what are the very highest minds, by nniTersal admission, 
which have yet appeared among men ? Are &ey not those of Homer, Plato, Dante, 
Shakspere, Milton, Spenser; perhaps we shoold add. Sir Walter Scott, G(£the« 
Newton, and Lord Bacon ? Now, with the exception of the two last mentioned, can 
any one doubt that imagination, though far from being the sole, was the presiding 
power, in all those majestic minds. Was it not this fiusolty which animated that old 
bard who, on the Chian strand — 

«< Beheld the niad and Odyssee, 

Rise to the swelling: of the voicefnJ saa i** 

Was it not imagination which prompted the golden fantasies and eloquence of Flato? 
Was it not the same power, in a darker and more demoniac shape, which took down the 
mighty Florentine through the descending circles of damnation, and np the bright 
steps of celestial blessedness ? Did not imagination bind in, like a glorious girdle, ill 
the varied and numberless faculties of Shakspere, the myriad minded ? Did it not 
show to Milton's inward eye, the secrets of eternity ? Did it not pour all the 
** Arabian Heaven," upon the nights and days of Spenser, whose pen was a limb of 
the Rainbow? Did it not people the blank of the paa^ with crowding forms and 
fisces, to the ezhaustless mind, and on the many coloured* page of Scott ? Did not ita 
magic robe bear (roethe harmless, as he entered with Faust and Mephistopheles, amid 
the hurry and horror of the Walpurgis night ? Nay, even in reference to Newtoh and- 
Bacon, we can hardly persuade ourselves that, in both their minds, it was not the 
ruling, as we know in the latter, it was a principal faculty ; that it did not attend the 
one in the great leaps of his geometry, as well as assist the other in making oat hii 
map of all the provinces of science, and of all the capabilities of mind. In somewhat 
lower, but still lofty regions, we find the same faculty presiding over the rest t*- «8 b 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelly, Byron, and Burke. In those writers who had Ae 
benefit of inspiration, it is the same. Think of Isaiah, with his glowing eloqaenee; 
Ezekiel, with his stupendous visions, tinged by the " terrible crystal ;'' the aathor of 
Job, with his gorgeous imagery ; Daniel with his awful allegory — ^David, with his goats 
of lyric enthusiasm, dying away into th) low wailiogs of penitential sorrow ; aadhhs 
of the Apocalypse, where the events of time, and the cycles of eternity, are blendad 
into one tremendous tragedy, and enacted on one obscure and visionary stage.— 
Gilfillan*B Literary Portraits. 

Commercial Value of Insects. — Th^jknportance of insects, commereidlf 
speaking, is scarcely ever thought of. Great Bnnin does not pay less than a milliva 
of dollars annually for the dried carcases of the tiny insect, the cochineal ; lad 
another Indian insect, gum shellac, is scarcely less valuable. More than a milfioa 
and-a-half of human beings^ derive their whole support from the culture and mamA^ 
ture of silk ; and the silk-worm alone creates an annual circulating medium of neaHf 
two hundred millions of dollars. Half-a-million of dollars is annually spent hi 
England alone for foreign honey ; at least 10,000 cwt. of wax is imported into thit^ 
country every year. Then there are the gall nuts of commerce, used for dydng tn^ 
making ink, &c. ; while the cantharides, or Spanish fly, is an absolute indispeattU^ 
in materia medica.-^^*/o» Transcript. 

Hints to Bathers.— The following hints are worthy of attention : — any hamtf 
being who will have presence of mind to clasp his hands behind his back, and torn hii 
face towards the zenith, may float at ease and in perfect safety, in tolerably still water 
—aye, and sleep there, no matter how long. If, not knowing how to swim, J^ 
would escape drowning, when you find yourself in deep water, you have only to (OD* 
sider yourself an empty pitcher ; let your mouth and nose — ^not the top of your hesff 
header-be the highest part, and you are safe ; b*jt thrust up your long hands and down 
you go — ^turning up the handle tips over the pitcher. As cramp and other illness niay 
and does attack parties bathing, to obviate, in a measure, the consequent danger, it ^ 
suggested to adopt the following cheap and simple plan : — As an indicator, fasten * 
bung two or three inches in diameter, to a piece of whipcord fifteen or twenty feet m 
length, according to the depth of the stream, having at the other end a slip knot, to ^ 
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ittached to the arm. This will be no impediment to swimming ; and in the event of 
linking from cramp, &c., the floating bung will at once point out the situation of the 
3odf . The body may be speedily brought ashore by the cord alone, and the chancei 
df resnscitation be increased by Uie early application of means. 

Pbaills.— Pearls are found in different kinds of shell fish ; they are sometimes 
round or OTal, and sometimes of an irrc^^ular figure, not coming under either denomi- 
nation ; and for this reason these last are called rough pearls. As there is so close a 
resemblance between the colour of the pearl and that of the shell, many persons have 
been induced to beiieve that pearls receive all their consistency from the glutinous 
matter employed by the oyster, and other testaceous fish, to form their covering-^but 
if this were the case, pearls would be found as closely cemented to the mother-of-pearl 
as if they were so many warts. There are pearl fisheries in the Indian seas, in those 
of America, and also in many parts of Europe. The eastern pearls, particularly those 
foand ia the Gulph of Persia and on the coasts of Arabia, are esteemed the most 
valuable. They are transparently clear, bearing a high polish, and their whiteness 
approaches the colour and brilliancy of silver. Those of our own continent are generally 
of a much less brilliant white ; besides which they soon become yellow and then black. 
However, Bohemia, and one or two of the northern countries, sometimes famish 
pearly as much valued as those of the east ; but this is rare, and they are usually 
small. These pearls are of a bluish cast ; those of India incline to crimson ; and the 
pearls of America are of a greenish hue. At Panama, there are also pearl fisheries, 
and many of the richest merchants of that place employ negroes in diving for the 
pearl oysters. 

The greater part of the pearls taken on the South American coast are sent to 
Lima^and other towns of Peru. The European pearls are sold by the carat : there is 
a tariff for pearls as well as gems generally. The very small pearls, called seed pearls, 
are sold by the ounce. The Chinese have a curious method of preparing large-sized 
peuls ; they cut a piece of shell into the shape of a pearl, and when the oysters are 
b^ open in the shallows the factitious pearl is dropped in, and there suffered to 
"Mnin for a year, when on being taken up, it is found covered with a fine enamel, and 
eqtiai in appearance to those of the finest quality. 

The Upright Ma.n of Business. — There is no being in the world, for whom 
I fed t higher moral respect and admiration, than for the upright man of business. — 
^0, not for the philanthrophist, the missionary, or the martyr. I feel that I could 
more eaiQy be a martyr, than a man of that lofty moral uprightness. And let me 
%t yet more distinctly, that it is not for the generous man I feel this kind of respect. 
Cjennosily seems to me a lower quality, a mere impulse compared with the lofty 
^i^ I speak of. It is not for the man who distributes extensive charities, who 
beitows magnificent donations : that may be all very well ; I sqeak not to disparage it, 
I wish there were more of it, and yet it may aU consist with a want of that true 
jofty unbending uprightness. This is not the man, then, of whom I speak ; but it is 
oewho stands amidst all the swaying interests, and perilous exigencies of trade, calm, 
^1 duinterested, and upright. It is the man who can see another man's distress 
u well as his own. It is the man, whose mind his own advantage does not blind or 
^d for an instant,— -who could sit a judge upon a question between himself and his 
j^^bour, just as safely as the purest magistrate upon the bench of justice ! Ah 1 
oow much richer than ermine — how far nobler than the train of magisterial authority 
~~^Qw more awful than the guarded bench of majesty, is that simple, magnanimous, 
^ migestio truth I Yes, it is the man who is true — true to himself, his neighbour, 
ud his God ; true to his right, true to his conscience — and who feels the slightest 
^''Sgeition of that conscience is more to him, than the chance of acquiring a hundred 
^tes.-,-2>r. Dewey, 

Costumes in the Times of the Plantagenets. — In the reign of Henry II., 
^^llJB^Nan/eafM?, and jagged garments, appear to have been introduced, and the ab- 
'""^Ves and extravagances of dress became every day greater. One fashion succeeded 
^<^r in rapid succession, and the inventive genius of man and woman seemed exerted 
^^}y to discover new methods of adorning the human frame. State garments, in this 
[f%tt> were profusely ornamented ; and gloves were worn by the men, some of 
"^<!in embroidered, and with jewelled backs ; and even in the sacerdotal habits, 
'P^udour was carried to such an extent, that Lord Lyttleton declares the accounts 
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of tbe magnificence of Becket to be " incredible." Alnrmed at tbo extent to wbich 
pomp and loxnry of attire were brought, the legislature interfered, and framed several 
severe laws and edicts on this momeotons subject. It would afford no little amuse- 
ment, at the present day, to listen to deep debates on the width of ft tunic, the point 
of a shoe, or the length of a beard ; to see the learning apd rank of tbe country, con- 
sulting gravely together about wigs and peaked boots, and solemn divines launching 
anathemas from the pulpit against absurdities in costume. Matthew Paris says, that 
King Henry when interred at Fontevraud, " was arrayed in the royal vestments, 
having a golden crown on the head, and gloves on the hands ; boots, wrought with 
gold, on the feet, and spurs." In an inventory of the dress of King John, hose are 
mentioned, and sandals of purple cloth, fretted with gold, the pantaloons or ehatuMety 
were worn ; also a pointed cap, or capuchon. In the same reign the petit-maitres are 
accused of curling their hair with irons, and binding it up with ribands. The 
Normans, some writers affirm, were remarkable for choosing the gaudiest colours for 
their garments, yellow alone excepted, which was ordered to be worn by the Jews as a 
mark of infamy. There shirts are represented as having been made of fine linen ; 
their doublet fitted tight to their bodies, and the nobles wore them reaching to the 
ankles : frequently, too, an embroidered girdle, adorned with jewels, <^cir^ed the 
waist. But, it was upon the court manteattXy that the greatest magnificence was 
displayed. One that belonged to Richard the First is described as having been 
*' nearly covered with half moons and shining orbs of solid silver^ to imitate the 
heavenly bodies."— 7Ae Book qf Costume, by a Lady qf Rank, 
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On July 2nd, 1840, a handsome Silver Snuff Box, was presented to P. G., John Morley, by 
the Loyal Waveney Lodge, Hoxne, Bury St. Edmiinds District. And on the same day, Ueatenaiit 
General Sir Bdward Kerrison, Bart., M. P., of Oakly Park* made a donation of jtf 10 to the Foods 
of the same Lodge, being the third donation of the like amount, since the opening of the Lodge, 
little more than two years. 

Marriages* 

Married June 6th, 1 846, P. G , Ralph Wood, of the Earl de Grey Lodge, Ripon District, to Ann, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Winn, Dishforth.— June 29th, 1846, Rev. D. G. M., William 
Hogg, of the Caledonian Lodge, Bolton District, to Miss Elizabeth Marsden, of Sharpies, near 
Bolton.— May 24th, P. 6., CorneUos Meadley, Printer, of Peaceful Retreat Lodge; Scarbonragli, 
to Miss Maria Beale Marlor, only daughter of the late Samuel Marlor, hatter of London. — Married 

, at Thanlgton Church Canterbury, by the Rev. Mr. Darling, Oliver Gould, P. G. M., of tiie 

Canterbury District, to Sarah eldest daughter of Mr. Davis, of Bridge, near Canterbury.— Jaoe 
38th, Host Robert Hutley, of the New Prosperity Lodge, of the Shipley District, to Bliss Sazah 
Pitts, of the same place.— February s6th, 1846, Brother Samuel Cheethams, of the Loyal Pilgrims 
Rest Lodge, to Caroline the daughter of P. V. G. Gibbon of the same Lodge.~-July 90th, 1846, 
at tile Saint Silas Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. J. Cardedne, Mr. Christopher Thornton, K. 6*» 
of the St. George Lodge, Ecdeshill, Idle District, to Miss Sarah WignaU, second daughter of tin 
late Mr. Samoid Wignidl, butter foctor, Keighley. ' 

JBeatj^s* 

February 1st, 1846, Harriet, the wife of Brother Charles Hatter, of the Earl Grey Lodge, aged 
22 yean.— April l6th, 1846, Brother William Kevry, of the Loyal Ritwell Lodge, Smalley. aged 
44 years.- June 24th, P. G. William Millington, of the Duke of Rutland Lodge, aged 33 yeara.— 
June 27th, 1846, Mary the wife of Brother Joseph Pass, of the same Lodge, aged 29 years, intiie 
Ilkiston District.— Died March 24th, Brother William Waite, Earl of Ripon Lodge.— Brotber 
James Barker, Duke of Cleveland Lodge.— April 27th, the wife of Brother James Sturdy, Sari of 
Ripon Lodge.— May 25th, Brother William Bannister, St. Peter Lodge.— June 18th, Brotbtf 
James Wilson Myers, Respleth Glory Lodge.— July 1 6th, the wife of Brother Robert Whitehead, 
St. Peter Lodge.— July 30th, Brother John Matson, Benevolent Lodge. — August 6th, P> 6* 
Charles Gill, St. Laurence Lodge, all in the Ripon District.— July 3rd, at Shipley, the wifie of B- S* 
Joseph Horn, of the Shipley District, aged 35 years, leaving one child.— June 15th. Mary Matidia 
the wife of P. G. William Bates, of the Pleasant Retreat Lodge, Hull.— February 27th, I84A/^ 
the Wife of P. P. G. M., Joseph Rushton. of the Earl of Bradford Lodge.— August is^ 1846,T.G.> 
Jonathan Thomley, Free Tradesman Lodge, Bolton District. 

IPresentaiions. Sfc, too late for this Number , will pe inserted in the nest.] 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. P. G. 

John Bolton Rogerson was bom in Manchester, on the 20th of January, 1809. 
His father was also a native of Manchester, and had been, from his early years, engaged 
in the manufacturing business. The subject of our notice was sent to school in the 
town when very young, and received an ordinary English education. In one of hia 
reminiscences he thus speaks of the youthful portion of his existence : — 

" A love of nature was early implanted in my mind from having^ passed some of 
the happiest intervals of my youthful days at the coiintry residence of a relative. In 
the recesses of green bowers, or seated amid the branches of leafy trees, hours were 
»pent in reading wild and wondrous legends, and revelling in a dreamy future. The 
"Arabian Nights '* was almost the first work which fixed my attention, and it was 
well calculated for engendering a train of visionary wishes and strange yearnings, which 
could not possibly end in reality. Before I was twelve years of age, I had read with 
delight the ** Spectator,'* "Tatler," ** Rambler," and the whole series of the British 
Essayists. I had also read the works of Pope, Drydeu, Swift, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Young, Thomson, and the majority of the standard poets of the preceding century. 
Thomson was a great favourite of mine, and I commenced, in my thirteenth year, a 
poem on the seasons, in four books, and made considerable progress in the work. I 
had sufficient discretion, however, a few years afterwards, to commit this production, 
together with two volumes of MSS. to the flames. I read with avidity the productions 
of the most celebrated novelists. I travelled and made observations on men and man- 
ners with Gil Bias ; sat at the board of the good Vicar of Wakefield ; roamed over the 
desert isle with Crusoe ; shook hands, and was quite familiar with Henry Earl of More- 
land ; accompanied Christian and his companions in their perilous pilgrimage ; tilted 
with Don Quixote, and laughed at Sancho Panza. So ardent and indiscriminate, at 
one time, was my desire for works of fiction, that I read upon an average, not less than 
three volumes per day. This course of reading, though'it begot a lasting passion for 
literature, was more injurious than otherwise, and was calculated for anything rather 
than to prepare the way for a solid intellectual superstructure ; in fact, as a printer 
would say, ** my mind was all in pie.** A more beneficial method was afterwards 
adopted by me : I began to read carefully, and to make extracts from the best passage! 
as 1 read, and in this way I went through the modem poets, the historical works of 
Home ai^d Smollett, Gibbon, Robertson, RoUin, and others; besides a variety of phil- 
osophical and theological writings. A love for the drama was also one of the leading 
passions pf my youth, and this led me to read all plftys that eame in my vay^ and to 
Vol. 9— No. ft— O. 
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tttempt dramatic composition myself. A drama in three acts, bearing the title of 
** The Baron of Manchester " was written by me, in conjunction with a friend now 
deceased, and was brought out at one of the Manchester theatres." 

Mr. Rogerson was taken from school in his thirteenth year, and was placed ap- 
prentice with a tradesman, but in the course of twelvemonths his master failed in 
business, and Mr. Rogerson was afterwards articled to a solicitor. ^During his clerk- 
ship he occasionally amused himself with practising the fascinating but profitless 
art of verse making, and in 1826, he had the gratification of seeing one of his prodnc- 
tions in print. His first appearance as a rhymester was in the Manchester Guardian, 
and the poem was entitled ** The Farewell." There is a kind of fascination in author- 
ship, which exercises an almost irresistible influence over the young aspirant, when his 
productions have received an editorial sanction, and it often takes many yfears of 
suffering and bitter experience to extinguish the flame of poetry when it has been once 
enkindled ; nay, it frequently bums the brighter in the darksome hours of adversity, 
and sheds its cheering, though kme ray, upon the heart, like a guiding star, whose 
welcome light would remain unseen in the golden sun-light. 

Mr. Rogerson continued to write both in verse and prose, and his eontributiens 
frei{uently appeared in various kiewspapers and periodicals. In 1828, three friends and 
himself commenced publishing a weekly periodical in Manchester, under tbe name of 
*' The Phoenix." This publication was continued about three months, when it was 
given up in consequence of want of complete leisure on the part of its conductors, and 
not less from a lack of sufficient public patronage. In 1831, Mr. Rogerson, assisted 
by a friend, commenced another weekly publication, entitled, " Hie Falcon," bat, 
owing to various uptoward circumstances, this work was also abandoned. The object, 
in originating: these publications, was not of a pecuniary nature so much as of a desire 
to cultivate a taste for literature in the town and neighbourhood of Manchester, and to 
try the experiment whether it might not be found compatible with commercial punnits 
to maintain at least, in that gp*eat emporium, one weekly journal unconnected with trade, 
religion, or politics. These publications were the first ever printed in Manchester, of 
a purely literary character, and whose contents were entirely original. Both attempts 
we see failed, as others of a like nature have done since, and we may hence infert that 
amid all the noble improvements which the inhabitants of this multitudinous district 
have accomplished, tiiey have not yet imbibed a thorough taste for home-bred aathor- 
ship ; though Dublin, Edinburgh, and London, have long shown them a significant 
example. 

Mr. Rogerson was subsequently a frequent contributor to the London periodicals. . 
A love of books, and a distaste for the legal profession, induced him to abandon the 
latter, and in the early part of 1834, he commenced business as a bookseller. On the 
29th day of August, 1838, he became a member of the Countess of Wilton Lodge, 
Manchester District, and immediately toak office in the lodge. In a few months be 
was appointed secretary, and passed through the chairs without opposition. In 1840, 
he published a volume of mingled prose and poetry, entitled, ** Rhyme, Romance, and 
Revery." This volume was most favourably noticed by the Metropolitan and Provin- 
cial press. From the variety of its contents, it was calculated to suit the tastes of many 
readers, and one critic speaking of it observed that, " articles of humour, and passages 
of pathos ; stories of mirth, and suffering, and passion ; ■ fairy tales, and lays of love ; 
fireside scenes, and records of happy home-bom affections, are here all touched upon, 
and succeed each other in this charming volume, with equal beauty and diversity." 

In 1811, Mr. Rogerson was appointed editor of the Odd-Fellows' Quarterly Ma^'- 
zine. He has on all occasions been anxious to promote what he considered to he ^hc 
best interests of the order generally, and though his views may not fa^ve been at all 
times agreeable to some of the brotherhood, he has never shrunk from advocating those 
views, whenever he deemed such advocacy necessary to the well being of the order, and 
to the upright discharge of his dnty as a responsible officer. 

He has attended the A. M. C's, held at the Isle of Man, at Wigan, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and at Glasgow. He retired from the bookselling business in tbe latter 
•ad of 1841^ and in 1842, he publi^d a volume of poems under the title of '' A Voiee 
from tbe Town, and other poems.'' In 1844, he published another volume of poetry, 
entitled, '* The Wandering Angel, and other poems." Both of these volumes have 
been higbdy spoken of by the press. 
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Thoagh Mr. Rogerson's habit of desultory reading in the early part of his life did 
^ot immediately tend to any desirable result, but rather diverted his mind from adopt- 
ing some course of study which might have been profitable, yet as it gave him a general 
&tid more extended knowledge of English literature, its beneficial effects have not been, 
tior is it to be hoped, will be henceforward, unavailable to himself and the public ; and in 
tbis sense it is, that all, or any habits of reading are better than none. A well read 
num, Day, even a reader who has gone only over the surface of literature, is far superior to 
one, who not having been blessed with a taste for reading, has consequently neglected 
it, and finds himself at thirty, or rather is found by society, to be a full grown person 
with the information only of boyhood. Mr. Rogerson's more particular acquaintance, 
with dramatic literature has been on more than one occasion displayed in respondence 
to pubUc requirement, and his lectures on the drama, and other subjects, have been well 
received at Manchester, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Clitheroe, and other places in the coun- 
ty. He is an excellent reader of prose, and a superior reciter of poetry, which is saying 
much for one who is himself a poet of no mean order. In conclusion, and we cannot, we 
conceive, conclude better, we may state, that he is the father of a numerous and young 
family ; that he is, we have many reasons for believing, a kind husband and a tender 
parent ; whilst of our own knowledge we can bear witness to bis being a true friend, 
and m every relation of social life, a worthy man. 

B* 

Dtetmber eth, 1846« 
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Wi hare abridged, from the Leeds Intelligencer, the following report of 
tt interesting and important meeting which has just taken place. We regret 
that we could not find space for the whole of the report, as the excellent 
Seeches which were made are worthy of entire preservation. We shall 
Tosorve until our next number some observations on the utility of such meet- 
^^ and the advisability of making the principles of the Manchester Unity 
Bore generally known. Long as the Order has been in existence, and 
i^Moons as are its members at the present time, there are a vast number of 
^ ioinential classes of society who are entirely unacquainted with the 
pliaeworthy objects of our Institution. We must now content ourselves 
vith merely calling attention to the report itself : — 

The Odd Fellows of the Leeds District of the Manchester Unity, whose acts of 
^^tf and benevolence we have often had to record, held a grand loiree at the Music 
^>U, Albion-street, on Monday evening, in aid of one of the most praiseworthy and 
^Qtble objects of ^eir association, the fund established for the relief of the widows 
*&d orphans of deceased members. About 760 tickets were sold, and, with the 
*^^ted guests, the attendance numbered more than 800 persons, a considerable propor- 
»oa of whom were females. 

Amongst the principal guests were Wm. Beckett, Esq., M. P., and the Rev. Dv, 
Hook, our worthy vicar, both of whom were loudly cheered on entering tiie hall ; Rev; 
H'Balton, incumbent of Middleton; Rev.. R. N. Barnes, incumbent of Holbeck; 
J*v.R. O. S. Chermside, lecturer of St. John's ; Rev. A. Brameld, curate of Hnnslet; 
p^« 6. Hills, incumbent of St. Mary's and lecturer of the parish church ; J. D. 
^^<!cock, 'Esq., late Mayor; D. Lupton, Esq., George Goodman, Esq., Robert 
J^w, Esq., factory inspector, George Bulmer, Esq., Dr. Smiles, Mr. Matthew 
^^waite, &c. 

The hall was decorated with banners inscribed with the titles of different lodges 
^ ^ district. Surmounting the orchestra in front was a tastefully-formed arch of 
^^^i^greens, on one side of which was suspended the royal standard, and on the «ther 
^^Hi with a device, belonging to one of the lodges. 
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After the tea equipage had been removed, the chair, on the motion of G. M« 
Hope, seconded by D. G. M. Thomas Prince, was taken by Mr. Alexander Sherriff, 
a member of the order. 

The Chairman, before proceeding with the baslness of the evening, read letters from Wm. 
Aldam, Esq M.P. the Rev. W. F. Black, of Bradford, on behalf of the Rev. Dr. Scoresby. and from 
Georgt) Hndson, Esq , M. P., Lord Mayor of York, who had been Invited to attend the miree but 
were miavoidably absent. The Society of Odd Fellows was not only a benevolent one, but also 
one which required more time than he could at present occupy to inform them of its bearinpi. 
It was a charitable fund ; it was also an assurance one, both combined. For the weekly contrl. 
butioDS they paid, the members of the institution could demand so much in sickness, and so much 
on the doaUi of their wives, and their executors could demand so much on their death ; but tbeir 
hands were not bound, and whenevi'r distress among: tbeir members showed itself, they were at 
liberty to relieve it according: to it<i intensity, and their own means.— (Hear hear.) The puiposes 
of this Society were for a body of individuals to relieve each other in sickness and in distress. 
No society could have a purpose L^ore benevolent and necessary, and he was proud to say thtt 
the society of Odd Fellows had carried out the principle to a gr* ater extent than any other extsat. 
They were also a moral society. Any individual proposing: a prrson as a member whose character 
would not bear the strictest scrutiny, was liable to heavy fines as well as expulsion, and any 
member c invicted of misdemeanour or felony if he followed an unlawful means of g;etting a 
livelihood, or g:uilty nf practices a^i^ainst public morality, was expelled. Better to lose himtlum 
that tlie Society shonld be contaminated by his example. — (Hear hear.) They were also an anti- 
political body. They admitted no allusion to politics and of no relig:iou8 disputes. Whilst they 
exhorted to piety, they had no companionship with sects. During the ten years he had been a 
member of the Soicety, he had not Civen heard an attempt to intrude into a Lodg;« of Odd Fellowi 
a singrlo allusion to politics or creed. They met there men of all opinions, political sail 
religious. They met as Odd Fellows, enrolled to do {^ood, and whatever might be their relidoas 
or political creed, they met there on common ground. — f Hear, hear.) But they were perhaps of 
much more importance to the community than the community gave them credit for: for whilst 
they were amoral society, the best criterion was to take the number of convictions of Odd Fellows 
and compare them with the same number of convictions in the community at large Psrlia- 
mentaiy documents i>howed that there wan one committal for every ims of the population.— 
Now when they took all that they expelled for deeds which were not taken before the tri- 
bunals of the country— and these were three tuurths ol their expulsions — l^ey were stiU 40 per 
cent be-low the average crime of the coimiry— (Hear, hear, and applause.) This sodety com- 
menced in 1818, with 27 mdiviUoals, working men in Manchester. To Manchester it was confined 
until 1820, when owini; to finctuaiions in trade, many members left for Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, and in those places lodges were opened. Gradually every town in the kingdom 
had its lodfre— (hear, hear.)— and now he might say, every village had. In conclusion, the 
Chairman called upon Mr. Beckett to propose the first sentiment. 

Wm. Beckett. Esq.. M. P., rose, and was greeted with hearty cheers, which were continued 
for a considerable time. He spoke as follows :— Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, on risiop 
to propose to you the resoluiion ^ith which I have the honour to be entrusted, my first desire is 
to offer you my sincere acknowledgement* for your favourable and fiattering reception, and 1 
assure you that I undertake the duty which has been imposed npon me by your worthy chainnas 
with great pleasure, because the sentin^ents conveyed in the resolution which f have to move are 
not less in unison with my own feelings than they are with yours. (" Hear, hear," and applause ) 
Before, however, I submit this resolution to your approbation, I munt beg to offer a few remarks 
in explanation of the reason why I have ventured to appear before you to-d;ty. not being a mem- 
ber of your vBociation. When I had the pleasure of receiving your deputation at Kirk'^tall 
Grange, and was told that the object of their visit was to invite me to a public meeting of the 
Odd Fellows, I was considerably embarassed in ttie reply which I ou^htto give, and my first im- 
pression was tliat it would be my duty to decline, because i conceived that the meeting would be 
occupied (Such was my ignorance of your institution)— I conceived that the meeting would be 
occupied in the performance of rites and ceremonies with which I was wholly unacquainted, and 
which could only be interesting to those who had been initiated in the rights of your institution; 
but, my friends, the gentlemen who formed your deputation, finding the erroneous Judgment I had 
formed, both of the nature of your mt>titution and of the ofajectH of this meeting, most kindly 
entered into an explanation which soon satisfied me that it would not only be my duty, but that it 
would be a great gratification to me to attend this meeting. (Cheers.) I at oncecomplied with their re- 
quest, and only upon this condition, that they would send me papers and documents by which 1 mi^bt 
be satisfied that the stat ements they made to me could be corroborated. Those papers and documents 
have been sent to me. and I have to ex press my acknowledgements to the deputation for paying me 
that compliment. I have per used them with great care, and with considerable interest. ( Hear, hear.) 
1 confess to you that I never before had read the details of any association so extensive in its opera- 
tions, so admirable in its regulations, or si> benevolent in its object. (** H ear, hear.** and applaufte.) 
In referring to the papers which were sent to me,— I believe they referred to the Manchester Unity ; 
in those papers I find there are no less than 3.884 lodges comprised in the unity : that theieare 
259,374 members enrolled, and that— and this is the extraordinary fact- they contribute ^^234.300 
a-year for the relief of the sick, for providing medical relief, for providing the decencies of burials 
and funerals, and for the support of the widows and orphans. * (Hear, hear.) Now 1 am qtiite of 
opinion that the simple narrative of those facts and fii^uren will speak with more eloquence than 
any observations that I can make, and that they will sink deeper into the public mind than any 
prai>c that I can bestow ; but I must be permitted to say this, that I think an associatiou so sap- 
ported, and devo'ed to such objects does positively confer an honour npon the national character. 
and in particular upon that portion of society which in general supports it. (Hear, hear.) After 
referring to the generrtl state of your association, it is natural to look at the part with which we 
are more closeiy connected, and in which you are so deeply interested,— namely, the Leeds Din- 
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tcVet of the association. And what do we find here ? Why in the Leedn District, which is abont 
cominensarate. with very small exceptions, with the limits of the borough, we find that we have 
acre eigbty-five lodges; we have 5725 members enrolled ; and what do they contribute? ^£'6850 
a-year for the relief of their suffering fellow. creatures (Hear, hear, and applause ) Why, gentle- 
men, this statement would be quire suflScient, quite enouj^h to hhow the amount that you are 
contributing to those who are in distress j that alone would be sufficient to recommend you to 
public notice and ti^ private support.— (applause)— but I should very much uiderstate aitd under- 
rate my. feelin^cs, if I were to lead you to suppose that I estimate the value of your association 
simply by its pecuniary means and by its pecuniary applications. (Hear, hear.) There are other 
circumstances of equs^l conMcqucnce, and no man of any intelligence and of reflecting mind can 
fail to discover the salutary effects of a moral and sucial tendency which must be produced upon 
the whole of the community who come within the influence of y-ur operati"ns and are incited by 
the force ot your example. Why the very establisliment of your association is based upon the 
first principle of Christiiinity, teaching: every man to "love his neighbour as himself." (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) Your enrolling your names in the books of the association implies that you 
recognise that principle, and that you mean to be guided by the rules which it lavs down ; and I 
think it is impoi*sible that you can meet together under such rules without exciting feelings of 
good-fellowship, of mutual regard, and exciting all those social fceluics wnich nre the l>est leelings 
(tf our nature, and widch are the greatest ornaments of society, and the strongest basis on which 
it rests. ( Loud applause ) In looking at your rules, why I see at once that you forbid drunkenness. 
—(Hear, hear) — you forbid swearing -( Hear, hear)— you forbid every extravagance of language 
or action. Why. is it possible to suppose that members who enrol themselves in your association, 
sad are bound by those rules in the transactions of your association— is it to be supposed that 
they fMTget them in the routine of private life ? ( Hear, hear. ) I am persuaded that that is not the 
case, and I believe that while you are directly employing.yourselves in bettering the physical con- 
dition of your distrdfised members, you are indirectly raising the social and moral condition of the 
▼bole community in which you live. (Great applause ) Gentlemen, I will not trespass longrer upon 
your attention, but these are the grounds which have induced me to appear before you to-day, 
uid to advocate your cause. ( Applause. ) I rejoice to And, by the same document which has been 
^ventome, that your association is upon the increaae. In 1845-46 you have an increase of 24 
Mw districts. 114 lodges, and 3395 new members; and an increase of capital of ^551. 17s. 6d. 
My anxious desire is this, that your prosperity should go on . ( Applause. ) I n in ventigrating your 
Pliers, which I have done closely, I find names for which I must bear the greatest respect. I 
find your lodges under the names of the Marchioness of Hertford, Lady Gonlon, Lord de Grey, 
snd of the present possessor of Templenewsaro, Meynell Ingram. Esq. Their example would be 
sufficient, if I had not investigated them, to satisfy me of the honesty and purity of your princi- 
ples, and if it is in my power to ansistyoulshallbehappy todoit — (Cheers)— andindoin<x it I shall 
^inkthat I am not ohly domg honour to myself, but I shall think that f am actually conferring 
Mreat benefit upon the community in which I live. (Cheers.) With these observations I beg 
wave to submit the resolution appropriated to me. 

" May institutions which, like Oddfellowship, have for their object the creating and fostering 
ui honest spirit of independence among the workin<>; classes, meet with the success which they 
merit " 

Tile Hon. Member resumed his seat amidst load plaudits from all parts of the 
hall 

. Mr. William Alexander, C. S. of the Leeds District, supported the sentiment —He 
*^ Odd Fellowship raised the independence of every man who entered its ranks if he 
Acted up to its precepts. What he received from the Odd Fellows, he received as a right. Benevo- 
'^e was aU very well, but he was afraid it had been much abused. Many, through the excessive 
^ercise of benevolence had had to rue first receiviner it. He was persuaded it had made too many 
'wy upon the benevolent, instead of working for their living. The Odd Fellows, by every means 
™ their power endeavoured to inculcate a dififerent principle. They told their members that if 
^^paid they should receive an equivalent, should they stand in need of it. That made many a 
poor roan raise high his head, and think to himiielf as he walked across the lodge fioor, ** I am 
'^ttalwith the rest." 

J. D. Luccock, Esq., moved the second sentiment— Never need they despair of their native 

jUd So ioDg as they could see such bodies of men— men of the humblest station— bound together 

*^he bonds ot charity, for the alleviation of distress, and the support of tbeir suffering brethren. 

^n as he had been engaged in dolin? out the paltry pittance granted at the Workhouse 

^^d he had never conceived the existence of this higher, this ennobling institution, and he 

^^ felt ashamed that he had not given his fellow-countrymen credit for that spirit of inde- 

?f*WeDce which he now found they so richly ileserved.— (Hear, hear.) The sentiment entrusted to 

2"^ was :— ••May the feelings of syrapathyjwhich Odd Fellows have hitherto exhibited in behalf of the 

^Idowg and Orphans of their deceased brethren, remain a leading characteristic of the Order." — 

f?^ grant that this might be so.— (Applause.) A more sacred object, one that more required 

T^^i^reatcst sympathies could not exist. He hated secrets, he disliked pass-words or anything 

^^ that sort, but when he found that they were merely the means of accomplishing a great good, 

^<i tbet their principles contained nottiing but what a man could openly declare to the world and 

'^ce in, he would set aside his objections to secret signs and pass-words, and join their 

'^^'^ety.— (Loud applause.) 

I, The Hey. Henry Dai ton, supported the sentiment in a speech replete with excellent feeling, 
''they would accept him. he should be happy to become a member of their body. — (Loud 
^It^laaae.) 

Mr. iobn Cook, President of the Widows and Orphans Fund, responded, and stated himself 
*• the first originator of the fund in the Leeds District five years since. 

^^ I^. Hook, in coming forward to propose the next sentiment, met with a very flattering 
'^^tion^ and when the applause had subsided, hfi said.— He he should address thtm with 
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fcremter advmntaae than Bome preceding: speakers, beeaiue he was himself an Odd Fdlow.— 
(I^ud cheerinir.; And moreover he could say, that though he had not laboured much amongst 
them in their lodfces, he had endeavonred. wherever he had been, and as far as hLi abillUieB 
permitted, to advocate the cause of Odd Fellowship.— (Hear, hear, and loud applause.) It 
was now some years since th<*ir friend and brother, Mr.Cook applied to him (tbe Vicar) to 
preach a sermon in behalf of the funds nf the onler. Of course, he maHe some enquiries, a» he 
wished to ascertain what were the prhiciples of the order ; because he felt that if he coold con- 
sr-ientiously preach on their behalf, he could also comcientiou^ly join them. — (Hear, hear.) He 
did make those proper cuqniries ; and he was delii^hted to find that their principles and their 
mode of carrying them into practice were such that he could not only preach for the order, but 
also himself become a member of their society.— ( h ear. hear. ) As to its being a secret society, be 
might inform strangers that thoy had no dangerous secrets, and the principal secret they had 
was a secret sign. This secret sign they would at <mce perceive to be necesssary to enable them 
to recognise each other, and to prevent imposition, when he reminded them that their order re- 
lieved distressed fftran^ters from a distance. (Hear hear.) i-.utin every other respect they would find, 
if they joined the society, that they had no dangerous secrets. He might mention that there had 
been an opposition in some parts of the country, leading to coU^sitins between the clerg:]r and 
Odd Fellows, in regard to making speeches over the grave. For himself, he saw no impropriety 
in occasionally making a speech over the frrave of a departed brother ; but at the same time it 
would establish a precedent which it might not be very convenient to follow. He was clad to 
find that there had been issued an order throughout the Manchester Un*tv, that speeches are not 
to be made when it is unpleasant to the minister officiating-— (Hear, hear,)— because Odd Fellows 
were most desirous in every way to show deference. and respect to constituted authorities. It 
was not the ftubion to detain them by making long speeches ; but there was one thing he most 
mention as moat valuable in their order, namely, that this society was originated by the workiog: 
classes, and by them brought to its present state of perfection. They had shewn by their io>ti- 
tntion that the working classes are as well able as any other to conduct thoir own aflUrs.— (Load 
applause. ) lliis was most important to be shewn and bome in mind at the present time, because, 
while they were asking persons of a higher class to come among them, he would entreat Odd 
Fellows not to allow them to interfere in any way in the management or in the manner of doing 
their basfness. — (Hear, hear, and applause.) They must do their own business, and consult tbem 
only when necessary \ let not the honorary but iona fide members transact their business. The 
sentiment he had to propose related to * "Hie Moral and Intellectual advancement of the working 
classes ;" and the observations he bad made bore reference to that subject. Dr. Hook concluded 
by saying—" I will never rest until I have seen that the education of the working classes is 
improved both in quantity and quality— until the woriung classes have sufficient leisure to enjoy 
the privileges to which moral and intellectual culture will entitle them.— ( Loud cheers.) I have, 
not long ago, proposed a plan for the education of the people upon the principle of conceding u 
much as I pos^bly could. I have been much abused on this account \ but 1 care not in the least ior 
my plan, as such. All I say is, and I say it solemnly — there must be a greater exertion among all 
parties and all classes to improve the education of the people, and to enable them, by sufficient 
leisure, to avail themselves of its benefits, which they cannot do now. — (Hear, hear.) But when 
the education of .the people is improved, the working classes will have a right to demand pro- 
motion to, and hold many of the highest offices in the towns in which they live. They will, as 
in this town, be enabled to become Town Conndllors.' and indeed to hold any other offices, for 
which they may be properly qualified— (Cheers.) And institutions like these are a stepping- stooe 
to these offices, as by them yon prove yourselves worthy to hold even the highest offices, if yoor 
tUlew-conntrymen will confer tbem upon yon. Yon will pardon the manner in which I bare 
spoken : I have spoken, not as a visitor, but as an Odd Fellow, who wishes well to his Ordor, sad 
.who will do all in his power to further and d^iend it." — (Long and continued applause.) 

The Rev. George Hills, supported the proposition, and condnded by offering himself to 
their acceptance as a member, amidst loud acclamaticms. 

Robert Baker, Esq., George Goodman, Esq., and the Rev. R. N. Barnes, having addressedtfae 
meeting. 

Dr. Smiles said— He regarded, as one of the best features of this and kindred institutions, that 
they were^e result of spontaneous effort on the part of the working men— that they were not the 
offspring of a sickly patronage, which generally produced as fei'bleland sickly results.— (Hear.) This 
Society had been called into existence by a want felt by the woriung classes; and without asking 
this or the other class to help tliem, they had set to work, like brave and true-hearted men, snd 
he^ied tbemselvee.- (Cheers.) And it was only whA their institution had acquired a robust vigour 
and strength, that they bad come thus pnblidy forward, to have, as it were, their praisewoitby 
exertions pnblidy recognised. There was a lesson of self-respect and of self-help in this conduct, 
<vrhichall classes might profit by.— (Hear, hear.) In all conditions of life, he presumed, men most, 
to a great extent, be their own elevators. Tliey were not cast like straws on the strand of time, 
sn erely to mark tiie direction of the current, but each one of them had powers to will, to do, to 
overcome difficulties, to achieve progress— to improve their condition, however adverse that might 
be— to cultivate tiietr faculties,r-aud to take such measures as wisdom, prudence, and fivesigkt 
dictated, to provide against the accidents and diseases of life. And it was because he saw the 
Society aimed at, and went far towards the accomplishment of these objects, that lie r^rarded it as 
<me that should be held in high estimation by the public. (Cheers.) 'l he moral influence of sndi 
aodeties also extended tturougbout society, far beyond those who stood in inumediayte relation to 
them as members. They taught powerfully by example, and instigated others to imitation. Ths 
practical lessons of pro^dent economy and foresight which they taught, must more or less in- 
fluence all men of their own as well as of other classes, who had beads to reflect or hearts to fitel. 
(Hear.) He considered, also, that the beneficent infiaence of such societies might be extended mocb 
move widely. In this society there was found an organization ready prepared for carnring on the 
work of moral and social advancement among the people. Heregarded this as the germ of a great 
•4iitettkiMlmoT«m«nt— not perhaps to teach reading and writing, which alter all fonned bats 
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BnA.\\ part of education— bat to teach such thiiu^ as these— how to preserve their personal health ; 
how to make the roost of the means of social aiid domestic happiness wliich lay within the:r reach ; 
how, in a. word, to make them, in all respects, healthier, wiser, and happier being^. With respect 
to the beneficial results of such social meetings as the present, he had only' a few words to 
add. It most be admitted that they stood in need of present opportunities, now-a-da>s, of meetintc 
on some common ground, where men of all parties, clasKCS and opinions, could co-operate cor- 
dially for the general good.— (Hear, hear.) The warriog of opinions and the rivalry ot parties 
was apt to engender a spirit of social enmity, which was mucii to be deprecated. Such warring 
and riralry, was perhaps incidental to this as an age of progrtss, and of freedom of discussion. 
Bat it became all to be on their guard against the evil influences of such a state, by trequent 
meetings such as of that evening, confidence between classeH would be increased, a general 
Bympatiiy and good- will would be promoted, that suspiciousness of men and of classes, which was 
one of their prominent public evils, would be diminished, and a highly beneficial and instructive 
intercourse of thought would be attained, by which all would be profited.— ( Hear, hear.) 'i he rich 
and inflaential classes, by coming among the working clashes at such meetings, would learn to 
respect and admire them more. And he could not avoid adverting:, as a striking proof of the 
necessity for snch increased social intercourse among the various classes of this ueif&hbourhood 
to tbe admissions made that evening by gentlemen on the platform of highly inflaential station — 
that, until within the last week or two, they had been all together ignorant of the nature and 
objects of this society— a society which, with institutions of a kindred nature preserved a moral 
and social influence of the most important kind on nearly half the labouring population of this dis- 
trkt— (Hear, hear ) This was a striking proof that the wealthy classes stood much in need of 
being acquainted with the condition and the social movements of the populadon amidst which 
^ lived. Hence they ought to invite and cordially welcome such men among them. Not Uaat 
tiwy should court the wealthy, for this they did not need to do. But they were entitled to ask 
^sympathy and the kindly co-operatiun of such classes, as men dilijj^ently labouring in a high 
vocation. Aa profitable and zealous labourers, also, for the community at large, they justly 
moited a hearty recognition. And, at this day. when the true dignity of labour was generally 
Roognised, whether that labour be done by the head or the hand, by the pen of the v^ter, the 
diliel of the sculptor, the tool and machine of the artizan and mechanic, there was little room for 
donbttbat such recognition would be heaitily and cheerfully accorded.— (Cheers.) 

D. Lupton, Esq., Mr. C. Dickinson, Mr. John Geeves, and the Rev. R. C. S. Chermside also 
•ddresied the meeting. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, and the proceedings terminated a 
Httle aftei ten o'clock. 



EDGAR VERNEY. 

A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 
BY JOHN BOLTON R0GER8ON. 

CHAPTER V. 

Thou preachest that all sins may be effhced : 

Is there forgiveness, Christian, in thy creed 

For Roderick's crime?—** For Roderick and for thee, '^ 

Count J ulian," said the Goth.— and as he spake 

Trembled through every fibre of his frame, — 

*' The gate of Heaven is open.** J ulian threw 

His wratfaftdhand aloft, and cried, *' Away I 

Earth could not hold us both, nor can one Heaven 

Contain my deadliest enemy and me." 

South ST. 

I took leaye of my gipsy host with a promise that I would again occasionally visit 
^ encampment during the stay of the gipsies in the neighbourhood. For some 
^^ time passed on in a smooth and tranquil current, and the correspondence which 
I maintained with Lilias Young, had the effect of imbueing my nature with something 
^the kind and gentle spirit which pervaded hers. The effect, however, was only 
^porary, for 1 saw that I was universally shunned by those of my own age, and 
^ & feeling of dislike was the only one which my presence inspired amongst the 
l^^bonrs. The deed which had caused my expulsion from school was well known. 
7^^ firequentily seen my victim conversing with those who had formerly been some- 
^^ intimate with me, and who now appeared to regard me with cointempt and loath- 
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tng. Stephen Gray, luch was my victim's name, appeared to delight \n tracking my 
steps, and often when I thought myself remote from obseiTation, he suddenly appeared 
before me^ grinning hideously at me with his scarred and disfigured features, and 
holding up hia hand menacingly. I several times pursued him, but he always 
eluded me. 

I had. received an invitation to spend a few days at the houle of Mr. Young, »nd in 
the autumn I availed myself of the 'invitation. I was anxious to again behold Lilias, 
and I was also desirous to vary for k short period the monotony of my existence. At 
home my chief employment was reading, and I liad few opportunities of conversing 
with any persons except the members of ray domestic circle. I found Edmund Young 
surrounded by a numerous body of friends, and beloved by all those who had only 
a casual intimacy with him. To .bis parents and sister he was devoted and 
affectionate, their slightest wishes being looked upon by him as a law^ and the efforts 
which he ined tb advahciB^thelr interests, or promote, their happiness, seemed to form 
his greatest^/.^labour oi^-^ove.'^' . His step was the harbinger of pleasure, and his voice 
was tEk announcer of joy*^ His sister employed her leisure intervals in administering 
to th^.hecessities of the neighbouring poor, and she was looked upon as the good 
genius of the locality, Edmund Young was ever read/ to lend his aid for any charita- 
ble purpose, and he was constantly watchful for proper objects of beneficence. Oh, 
how delighthil was the evening group of that happy family ! Though many years of 
sin and^ise^have rolled over me since I looked upon it, I behold it vividly before 
me, like'tEie glimpse of a paradise from which I am shut out for ever. There were 
the fond -pSirents' with their silvery locks and benignant eyes, and the two children with 
their loving, look^ bent upon them^ or it migKt be one of them reading from some in- 
teresting volume. ^ Alternately reading or conversing on the topics of the day, the 
hours flew by fleetly and tranquilly, and the morning was only a renewal of tlie 
]leace(iil gladness of the preceding day. Such y mode of existence was unsuited to my 
nature, and I soon became dissatisfied, even though I was in the presence of her whom 
I believed myself to love. Before many days had elapsed, I was startled by a hateful 
apparition. I was standing at the window gazing listlessly on the passers-by, when 
my eyes fell on the hateful countenance of Stephen Gray. He recognized me instantly, 
and cast on me one of his usual looks of sneering defiance. He held . up his hand as 
if to warn and threaten, and, after pausing for; a moment or two, passed on. The next 
day I perceived a marked coldness in the manners of Mr. and Mrs. Young, and 
Edmund and Lilian appeared as though they had been endeavouring to remonstrate 
with and explain some circumstance to' them."* It was evident to me that Gray had 
been at work, and feigning to have received a communication from my father, I took 
an abrupt farewell of the family. 

I muttered imprecations on my tormentor as I journeyed home, and inwardly vowed 
that X would compass his destruction. When the stage-coach was just departing from 
an inn at which we iiad stopped on the road, I saw his detested face peering at me 
from one of the windows, and, lifting up the sash, he again held up his hand to menace 
me. I was tempted to spring out of the vehicle, but restrained myself, though the 
wish for vengeance, during the remainder of my journey, almost maddened me. 

When I arrived at my father's dwelling, I lost no time in seeking out the encamp- 
ment of my gipsy friends, who were jet quartered at only a few miles distance from 
me. There was in the tribe one stalvtart and reckless fellow, who was to all appear- 
ance a man who would not hesitate to engage in any dark and desperate deed of 
villany. I had made a port of acquaintance with this fellow, for I thought when we 
first met, that he might ere long be serviceable to me. I drew him from the rest of 
his companions, and saw his eyes glisten when I spoke to him of ampie remuneration 
for a service in which I was wishful to employ him. I described Stephen Gray to him, 
and signified in as few words as possible the gratification which it would give me to 
hear that some untoward event had be£|31en him. His presence^ I said, was hateful 
to me, and even if he could be nvitbdrawn altogether from my locality, I should con- 
sider Ijiat man who was instrumental in his withdrawal entitled to my gratitude, and 
that gratitude shonid jiot be evinced in mere words« I found the gipay apt enough in 
comprehending me, and ready enough to undertake the fulfilment of my wishes. Tlwre 
was another too to whom I owed 9, deep debt of hatred-^the schoohoaaater who hid 
axpeUed m^ from his establislunenit. It was possible thut his bom. in%ht ts^e tn. 
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wkhout anj raspidon being entertained of the incendiary, and this was another task 
wbidi I confided to the charge of my hopeful accomplice. 

I returned home, exalting in the prospect which I had of speedily inflicting vengeance 
on the two people whom I hated most, and my dreams that night were of flame and 
Tiolence. My visions represented a horrible distortion of the events which I really 
^bed should take place. My father's mansion appeared in flames, and my sister's 
fife was in imminent danger. I rushed to the chamber, and was upon the point of 
effecting her rescue, when I was met by the villain gipsy, who seized her from me, and 
dashed me senseless into the burning apartment. And mingled with all this was the 
fonn of Gray, mocking and defying me. I awoke gloomy and unrefreshed. My sister 
noticed my more than usual eullenness, and anxiously enquired the cause, which I 
tttribnted to the unpleasant character of my last night's dreams. She wished me to 
sccompsny her to a friend, at whose home she was about to spend the day ; but I was 
in no humour for company, and declined, though I promised to call in the evening and 
Mcort her home. 

I passed the day in rambling through a wild and rocky labyrinth, where I was 

^ost certain of not meeting with any wanderers, for the pa^ which I had to pursue 

Isd directly to no travelled highway, or to any congregation of dwellings. There was 

t dark tale connected with the place which led the majority of people to avoid it, but 

I had thought little of the matter, though there existed an evidence that the tale was 

founded in truth. About thirty years ago, so ran the story, two boys, brothers, the 

one nine and the other ten years of age, were roaming about the glen searching for 

livds' nests, and they had secured several, when a quarrel arose between them as to 

^division of their spoil. They fought, and so furious was the rage of the younger, 

^t, during the conflict, he caught up a stone and struck his brother with it violently 

on the head. The elder brother fell down senseless, and lay for awhile without motion 

^ with closed eyes. At length he opened his eyes for a moment or two, murmured 

> few words of forgiveness to his brother, and died. The boy fratricitle stood over his 

victim, like another Cain, and was long before he could believe that his brother was 

forever lost to him. When the dreadful truth broke fully upon him, he uttered a 

^^*fh\ shriek of horror and despair, and reason deserted him. He sank upon the 

wrpse, and the two bodies, the maniac and the dead, were not found until two days 

^prwards, search having been made in ajl sorts of places that were thought likely* 

^^ they discovered the lost brothers, the living oue set up a scream that thrilled 

^'^btood like that of a savage animal, and he sought to tear and destroy those who 

|f^in quest of him. For years he had not a lucid interval, but when a length of 

^'^ had elapsed he came to the possession of his reason for a brief period, and related 

^0 particulars of the dreadful deed, and then relapsed into a state of ferocious mad- 

?*"t which had since been unbroken by a ray of reason. He still lived, and was con- 

f||f^ in an asylum in the neighbourhood. A tablet, placed on the spot where the crime 

"*'* been perpetrated, recorded the circumstances as they had been detailed by the 

^i^. I had come to that part of the glen where the tablet marked the site of the 

r^2^er, and had just read the inscription, when I heard the sound of rapid feet. I 

^^^ my head, and a form confronted me that can never be efiaced from my remem- 

J!^'^^^' It was a man about forty years of age, clad in coarse and dark-coloured 

^''^^tits. His hair was long and grisly, his face unearthly and cadaverous, and his 

3^ bloodshot and glaring with fierce and unnatural wildness. He stared at me for a 

u "'^^ or more without speaking, and I felt myself incapable of moving from the spot. 

^^ben dashed at' me wildly and furiously, and a fearful struggle ensued. I felt my- 

.^o match for my fiend-like opponent, and I expected momentarily to become a 



T^^ce to his frenzy. ' Suddenly I made one desperate effort and threw him from me. 

^^^ unprepared for the movement, and fell backwards. I immediately sought safety 

^^ht, and fear lent me a swiftness of which I thought myself incapable. The 

^^<k)an, for such I saw he was, gave chase, and I felt that he would be upon me in 

r^^'^Her instant. A stone was in my path, I stopped, seized it, and turned upon my 

?^^Uer. When he beheld the attitude in which I stood, and saw how I was armed, he 

K^<l forth a demonical cry, and fell at my feet. I did not stay for his recovery, but 

^^ ^gain at the top of my speed. I felt that it was the maniac fratricide, who having 

p ^^kme means eluded the vigilance of his keepers, had attacked and pursued me, and 

J^^^v^tinued my flight until I fell exhausted upon the earth, in a state of stupor. 

^^ long I remained so I knew not, but when I was restored to consciousness the 
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shides of night had darkened round me, and some time elapsed before I became si^^. 
ciently restored to learn where I was. 

When I reached home, I ascertained that my sister had returned from her vls/^ 
and that she had been aDnoyed by the insolence of some ruffian, who had waylaid her 
on her return. The yillain had been scared away by the approach of two young gen- 
tlemen, who were now in the drawing-room, and who had been the escort home of my 
sister. I hastened to see her, when what was my astonishment and indignation on eo- 
tering the drawing-room, to see Stephen Gray and another young man occupied in 
detailing to my parents the particulars of the unpleasant rencontre, fr&aa the conse- 
quences of which they had been the means of rescuing my sister. I was unmanned and 
feeble with the late affray, but I cast upon Gray a look of hatred, and pointed to the door. 
My sister looked at me imploringly. I did not appear to notice her. Gray understood 
me, and departed with his companion, wishing my parei^ and sbter a respedM good 
nig^t, but passing me as though I had not been present. I learned that my sister had 
delayed her return in expectation of my coming, and when she was about a mile from 
home, a fellow, apparently a gipsy, had sprung from behind a hedge and rudely accosted 
her, endeavouring to clasp her in his arms. She screamed in alarm, and at the moment 
Gray and his companion appeared in sight, and rushed to her assistance. I had my 
suspicions, from my sister's description, of who the yillain was, but, for various reasons, 
I was silent on the subject. 

Countu8 of Wilton Lodgt, Manchester Distriet. 

[To be continaed.] 

CHRISTMAS MUSINGS. 

BY JOHN BOLTON BOCBBSON^ 

The frost is abroad — there is silence around, , 

For the snow, like the shroud of a corse, wraps the ground ; 

The moon looks as quiet as maid in a dream. 

And the stars seem to shiver with cold as they gleam. 

The wayfarer hurries along on his track, 

As swift and as still as the flight of the rack ; 

And as some dark river that ne'er hath a rest, 

The passions of man hold their course in his breast, 

And slander, and discord, and envy, and hate. 

Are triumphant by turns, like the demons of fate. 

Whilst at times come the spirits of peace, hope, and love, 

On their white wings upborne, like the olive-fraught dove ; 

And the Angel of Death, and the Angel of Life, 

StUl onward career, in perpetual strife. 

'Tis the time when our musings should backwards be cast — 

To resolve that the coming shall better the past ; 

'Tis the time when we hear the lone year's dying knell. 

And we feel that some hope with that sound bids farewell. 

To our thoughts with what bitterness memory brings 

The hours that flew by on the fleetest of wings. 

When the cup sparkled bright, and the jest rose on high. 

But to leave naught behind save resolve and a sigh ; 

The aspirings come back that were cherish'd in vain. 

And can never take root in the spirit again. 

'Tis the season when peace in our souls should abound. 

When our homes should be bright, though 'tis dreary around* 

When anger, and pride, and revenge should depart, 

And meekness and charity reign in the heart; 

'Tis the time when He came who was lowly and mild. 

With the powers of a God, and the form of a child, 

To teach, amid sufferings, this lesson divine. 

That those who are greatest are ever benign. 

That gentleness, goodness, forgiveness, and love. 

Are things prized the most by our Father above. 
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Ofaf who can look back on the years that are past. 

And think that our earth-bom affections can last ? 

Like the leaves of the forest-tree falling away, 

The friends of oar youth and our manhood decay, 

Till the heart seems a wither'd and desolate thing, 

That can neyer again know a summer or spring, 

And we feel life's warm tide growing chill in our veins, 

Like a stream which is fetter'd in winter's dark chains. 

We may gaze with an eye of devotion and pride 

On the form that has clung through all ills to our side. 

But we know that the spirit may vanish away, 

And leave us but cold and inanimate clay ; 

We may pledge our true faith to the friend beloved well. 

But we know there is one hath a mightier spell ; 

We may press to our bosom the child we love best. 

But we know not how long in our arms it may rest ; 

We may gather about us the circle we prize, 

And driok in delight from their lips and their eyes ; 

Our hearts may re-echo their laughter with glee, 

Whilst we feel 'tis a blessing to live and to be, 

But the thought will return that each moment may bring 

The decree that will shatter and sever the ring ; 

We may cherish fond hopes, we may dream of high deeds. 

We may sow in the womb of the present our seeds, 

But the fond hopes may fade, and the high deeds may fail. 

And the seeds we have sown may be strewn by the gale ; 

For the Angel of Death ever goeth his way, 

And smites as he listeth the young and the gnj : 

He laughs at the monarch, and smiles on the slave, 

As his sceptre he points to his palace — ^the grave. 

Oh, what were existence if earth were our goal. 

If the Angel of Life had no power o'er the soul, 

If the loved ones who leave us should never appear, 

To welcome and bless in a happier sphere ! 

But He who came dofrn from His home in the skies 

Hath told that the dead from the grave shall arise — 

That man shall exist in a glory divine, 

That splendour unceasing around him shall shine. 

We shall meet with the friends of our manhood and youth ^ 

And the being who blest with her beauty and truth. 

We shall see the young cherub we held on onr knee, 

We shall hear the sweet voices once ringing with glee. 

And slander, and discord, and envy, and hate, 

Shall have ceased to exist in that heavenly state, 

And all things shall be, and shall live, and shall move 

In gentleness, goodness, forgiveness, and love. 

Then gather, ye dear ones, around me to night. 
The fire on our hearth bumeth cheerly and bright; 
There is health on your cheeks, there is joy in your eyes- 
Let the sound of your innocent laughter arise ; 
And thou too, my love, with thy ** bonnie brown hair," 
And thine eyes which aie lustrous despite of thy care, 
Come gather, come gather — ^nay heed not the d^ — 
If 'tis winter without, it is summer within. 
To night we'll have frolic, and story, and song, 
And our deeds shall be careless as though all were young. 
Let the spirit of thankfulness dwell in each breast. 
For the sorrows o'ercome, and the blessings possest; 
Let our faith be fix'd firm in the Mighty and Just, 
Let us praise and be glad ~let us hope, let us trust. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE PROGRESS OF 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

BY QEORGB CANOELST. 

Bay, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom yain? 

Let schooUtauffht pride dissemble all it can, 

Tho%e little thinics are ^eat to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exalts in all the good of idl mankind. 

* Goldsmith. 

We are desirous of once more recording onr sentiments and lending onr bamble 
mid to a movement characterized by the mental improvement of the masses. Perhapi 
nothing could engage the attention of the senator. or the public press so praiseworthy 
and laudable in itself. It will be observed by those who perused our article on thii 
subject in the last number of this magazine, that we were elated with pleasing anticipa- 
tions and hopeful enjoyments of better days — ^the commencement of a new era in the 
history of this country. We are pleased to find that since the announcement was first 
made by the ministry of which Lord John Russel is the premier, the movement hu 
spread, and stiU continues to gain ground. We trust this magazine has done some little 
towards giving the movement an impetus, in arousing the operative classes from their 
apathy, and in strengthening the right of their claims on a government that aeceptt of 
no excu»e for crime in ignorance. , It is deplorable that in England and Wales we hire 
a population of nearly one half who are described as being unable to write, and a third 
unable to read. We trust the present cabinet are not making use of the question ai 
an electioneering bait for popularity alone ; such a course would consign them to 
eternal infamy. In our last article we briefly glanced at the innumerable advantages 
which it is probable would be derived from an efficient plan of national instruction, and 
endeavoured to show the non -electors that this question ought to take precedence of a 
concession of privileges ; that the aversion of the privileged portion of the commamtj 
to concession is not without its rationality, and that it would be the surest guarantee 
for a wise and discreet exercise of those privileges. But whilst we entertain these 
opinions, we have not upon previous occasions, when application has been made to the 
government for intellectual qualification, beenunoba^hrant of the conduct of profeasing 
'patriots in the British senate in unscrupulously refusing such application by, a direct 
▼ote in opposition, on in awarding a sum inadequate for the purpose. It is revolting 
to the feelings of a philanthropist who peruses the extravagant expenditure of parlia- 
ment annually in pensions and sinecures to persons who never rendered one singls 
service to this country, nor could they explain for what they do receive it ; whilst on 
the other hand the labourer, the source of all wealth, has not had -one penny per head 
annually expended for the cultivation of the faculties with which nature hath endowed 
him. We are disgusted with the conduct of those who taunt the poor with ignorance, 
and invariably reAise to assist in removing the deficiency. Whilst all around as il 
happy — the beasts of the field — ^the birds of the air — the scaly tribes in the waters-- 
whilst every insect that creepeth upon the earth — aye, the animacnlae, a thousand fold 
too minute to be perceptible to the eye; proclaim the benevolence of the creator and 
the immensity of that which he has created, they would make it vile and contemtible. 
They would have man prostrate that vast intellect with which Ike is endowed — by which 
he measures the path of the planets, *' and weighs the sun as in a balance,"-^sooTers 
the laws that bind the elements — is enabled to vie with the eagle in swiftness on the 
bosom of the mighty deep, and by which alone he is superior '* to the beasts that 
perish'' — before the shapeless idol that they have erected in their own indtoated 
imaginations. Such as these it is that make 

" Opinion an omnipotence— whose veil 
Mantles the earth witii darkness, until right 
And wronr are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own Judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light" 
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It has been a question with us, and one at the present time entitled to some at- 
^Tvtion and consideration, as to whether the science of politics ought to form part of a 
»\aii of national instruction. It is a branch of knowledge to which considerable 
importance is attached, but which even in seminaries and universities seems to have 
^een neglected. Prejudice has in different periods attached great importance to politi- 
^ speculation, and still attempts to inflict every species of negative persecution upoa 
certain opinions in politics, even when unconnected with practical inferences. From 
the universality of this prejudice may be inferred the universal conviction of the 
extensive influence of political science upon national happiness. What this influence 
is capable of becoming in a country in which any part of the government is democrati- 
cal, as the English House of Commons exists in the Constitution, may be conceived, 
bnt cannot be determined. Every improvement of which government is susceptible, 
till it has made the nearest possible approximations to perfection, may be confldently 
expected from such a constitation, but it is to hope for effects without adequate causes, 
to expect any considerable or important improvement in government, except by means 
of Uie majority of the people studying politics as a science, from it first principles, 
tbnmgh all the ramifications of which it b capable. If the science of politics be thus 
inportaQt, and if such interesting consequences may be expected from the perfect 
kiowledge of its first principles, to whnt cause must be ascribed the general neglect to 
^Hiich it has been consigned as a science. Instead of the science there has been sub- 
■titated a barbarous jargon, which has brought even the name of politics into disrepute ; 
Intto what cause can tMs be attributed, except to the neglect of studying politics in 
Hm lame manner as the mathematics and the other sciences — by proceeding from sim- 
ile to complex, and thus advancing from maxims which can admit of no controversy to 
the most difficult questions of political right, or the most abstract speculatiooa 
iMpecting the theory of governments ? One of the causes of the neglect of this study 
Pttbtpt may be found in a paucity of elementary books on political science, and several 
■eent attempts to supply this deficiency may be contemplated as an earnest of politieil 
iadioratioB. With the respective merits of these publications, we must acknowledge 
fiiifllfes unacquainted, but among elementary books in the science of politics, we can- 
■ot omit mentioning Pinnoek*$ Political Catechitm, This admirable little book 
■iglit be studied as an appropriate introduction to De Lolme and Blackstone, and in 
MM few instances might even correct their statements, since [it ought ever to be 
XBMnbered that both these valuable productions, and particularly that of De. Lolme, 
^ nther ealogiums on the Constitution than accurate delineations. Blackstone was 
w^ t man remarkably strong in his animadversions on the abuse of power. His book, 
^Vudly conspicuous for the soundness of his reasoning and the elegance of his style, 

>D|^ rather be considered as a panegyric on the Constitution and Laws of Great 
Britiiiu 

Those who reverence the Constitution as it deserves, will best manifest their 
"Bvureoce by desseminating the study of the Constitution upon the principles of science, 
^t let no man tutume the title of politician, nor make pretence* to political knouf- 
Hr«. whose information is derived from the transient polities of the day. The title 
^politician may be given by the superficial to the mere reader of newspapers, but the 
^^^^Qg part of society will confine the title to the student of political science in the 
^'ituigs of De Lolme, Locke, Blackstone, and Hobbes ; and it is surely not too much 
to expect from an age which values itself upon the extent of its acquisitions, that the 
P^od is arrived in which an accurate acquaintance with the principles of political 
*<^ce will be considered an essential part of British Education. 

The period is fast approaching when this question will receive a senatorial exam- 
'^OQ — schemes will be propounded, plans recommended, each different sect and 
P'^'^Usion considering the plan suggested for the extension of their own limited interest 
^ Pftrty, best suited to the requirements of the nation, and the question may be con- 
"i^red an insurmountable difficulty for legislation, and as such abandoned. It is a 
o>axiiQ to which we recur with fondness, that '* where there is a will there is always a 
^^" For our own part we see but few obstacles if there be a sufficiency of inclination. 
^ have before us a plan for the education of the people, which might be adopted 
^Qghout the British dominions in each parish. A few years sin ce the late Thomas 
*j^bton, Esq., cotton manufacturer, built a school in the village of Flowery-field, a 
*^ort distance from the township of Hyde, in the county of Chester, and although we 
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£ffer with its regalations, yet we recogpiize in it the introdacticm of a principle of 
fiupport which has done hhn infinite credit. The principle to which we aUude is that 
of levying a tax upon each householder throughout the village, - to support the neces- 
sary expenses of tuition, its library, &c. &c. It is a practical exemplification of the 
means to effect the end. We recommend the establishmoAt of schools upon the same 
principle thi:oughout the kingdom. We provide by local taxation for pavii^;, lighting, 
and improving our ecclesiastical establishments, and why not adopt a similar system 
for the intellectual improvement of the people ? We would empower, by a special act 
of parliament, every parish to raise a moderate rate for securing to every parishioner a 
competent education. The management of the details we would leave to the rate- 
payers themselves, as each locality is best acquainted with its own difficulties, peculiar 
wants, and capabilities. We also think the rate should not be strictly apportioned to 
property, but spread over a wide surfaccj and equal in its assessment. A small rate 
would effect the object. We will suppose a parish of 6000 householders, rated at Is. 
per year, which would realize ;£300. This we deem, in a majDrity of cases, amply 
sufficient for the purpose, taking into consideration other circumstances which wouU 
militate favourably, such as munificent donations, bequests, &c. We would require 
the state to advance, if necessary, the money requisite for the buildini^s, and allow the 
government a share in their regulation. Every rate-payer should be entitled to send 
his progeny free of charge, or to have the privilege, according to his assessment, of 
nominating others. Thus practically it would be found that every rate-payer would 
have the facility of education at his command. By this method those religious diffi- 
culties which have previously presented themselves would be obviated. The system 
would not be compulsory, because in compelling the means we compel the desire. It 
also would be a following consequence that the rate-payers would see in the disposal 
of their funds that they received the woith of their money, and in order to afford adults 
an opportunity, we would establish evening schools. We are sanguine that nothing 
would tend so much to raise the character of the most unlearned parents as ccmtributisg 
to the education of their children, and being potmsBd mtk a voin in t/« eoidr^l. A 
gigantic power lies slumbering at the feet of the masses themselves. It is here per- 
ceptible that the state may with ease bring on to the hearth of the hnmUest cottagt 
the blessings and advantages of education. 

To encourage proficiency the scholars should undergo an annual efxafloinathm, 
and those who were justified in their merits should he <«commended to the notice of 
the government, to fill vacancies in the excise, customs, and the many subordinate posts 
of clerkship in the public offices. Here would be established at once an incentive to 
general emulation ; and indeed we hold it to be the duty of the government if they in- 
terfere in enforcing education on the poor, to offer advantages more profitabU than the 
mere blessings of a cultivated mind. 

In concluding this portion of our article, and having exceeded the space allotted 
us, so reluctantly do we relinquish a subject of such paramount importance, and one m 
which we feel ourselves deeply interested and pleasantly occupied, that we promise 
again to return in the next number, when we hope to be able to lay before our readers 
a brief review of the opinions of some of the principal writers on this subject, Priestley^ 
Knox, Hamilton, Edgeworth, More, Milton, and Locke. We are pleased to find that 
some of the London weekly papers are advocating zealously the same opinion as our- 
selves. We hope by a steady perseverance to beat down those imaginary obstacles 
that have presented themselves upon previous occasions. We are desirous that sn an- 
ceasing agitation should be kept up until crowned with success. 

We now turn our attention from this question to the progress of one of the 
greatest associations of the working classes that ever existed in this country, and of 
which it affords the most perfect example ; but like all other societies, it containi 
within itself a mixture of good and evil. During the past year it underwent an im- 
portant dissection advantageous to its future peace, harmony, and progressive improve- 
ment. It is a fiact worthy of record that, notwithstanding the secession which 
followed the legislation of the Ulasgow A. M. C, the numerical strength of the 
institution is more formidable at the present period than it was preceding the secession. 
The Bristol A. M. C. has furnished the members of this vast association with a solo- 
tton to the enigma (which filled each bosom with anxiety), of " What will be done at 
Bristol'?^' by conceding the power to each district, of regulating its own affairs. It 
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matters little to the originators of financial reform, whether their object be effected 
throagh the medium of district committees, or by a direct legislative enactment en- 
forced by the directors. We believe a slight misnnderstandiDg has taken place since 
the termination of the Bristol A. M. C, as to the bona fide meaning of the injunctions 
placed upon districts. Such being the case, and desirous as we are to establish m 
a^eeable understanding, we cannot do better than lay before our readers the opinions 
and impressions of the author of the resolution referred to : — 

14, Chapel Walks, Liverpool, Oct. 9th, 1846. 

Dear Sir, 

My impression as to the meamng of the resolution passed at Bristol, 
it, and was then, that districts should make one uniform rate of payment throughout 
the district, and that all Lodges in the district should conform to that law. I recom- 
mend a plan used in some Lodges here — viz. if Lodges are not satisfied with the 
amoant of funeral donation, let their members form an auxiliary fund to increase the 
amount, but to be supported by an extra contribution. I think it was generally un- 
derstood as I have described above. I send you a copy of our proposed new district 
laws wherein you will see my meaning explicitly laid down in the laws relating to 
many. 

Yours, &c., 

ANDREW ROURKE, C. S. 
Mr. Geo. Candelet, Hyde. 

•- 

We have heard but of a very few instances where the least inclination has been 
ttinifested to depart from the above meaning. Nothing more clearly evidences the 
viidom of the last A. M. C. in conceding to districts at present, the power regulating 
ftfi tffiiirs of Lodges within the precincts of their own boundary. The most gratifying 
It^tdligenoe has reached us during the past few months, of the progress of this mo- 
Qoitous question. We have before us a copy of newly revised Lodge Bye- Laws, to 
^liich is appended an address to its members. It is a powerful illustration of the 
^^^. As we intend to continue this article, we shall for the presentcontent ourselves 
^ the publication of this rare specimen of Lodge intelligence, bearing date the 19th 
October, 1846. 

ADDRESS. 

" The tender heart will melt at others* woe ; 
To the afflicted will its kindness show." 

Hie prospects of Odd-Fellowship and its nature have so frequently been dilated 
^pon, that it is not possible to advance anything new or novel. Its usefulness is now 
^▼ersally acknowledged, and practically experienced. Its numerical strength, and 
~^A rapidity with which it continues to spread, have become a matter of wonder. The 
°^7s of its opposition, on account of its secrecy, have glided away. It hath evidently 
'"^^ested and taught an important truth, that secresy can be used as well for good as 
^ purposes. As yet, it can only be considered an experiment. Its failure could 
^ot but be deplored as a great national calamity. It will be for the members of this 
jf^^t as « link in the great chain- of Odd-Fellowship, by paying a due attention to 
*htir income and expenditure, to render the experiment successful. Perhaps there is 
^ felicity that could equal the pleasure derivable from a contracted social agreement 
^f a body of men associated together for the mutual provision of each other in the 
P^^itous season of need. Considerinsp man in himself, he is an helpless being, sub- 
J^ to many misfortunes through life, which break in upon him at a time, when, per- 
^Ps»^ he is anticipating to himself hours of pleasure and comfort, and is ready to 
^^laim, ** Soul, take thy ease, for now I shall be happy in the enjoyment of past 
ftbo^fg^M 1^ liabilities have brought home to him the conviction that he was not made 
^^ Minself alone, but that he is in a great measure, dependant on his fellow^eatures. 
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Benevolent Societies have saved many a worthy man, when prostrate on a hed of 
sickness ; prevented many families from want daring the affliction of their only 
dependence, or of heing under the necessity of applying for parochial relief. The 
arennes of death have heen smoothed, and the dying man has been able to resign in 
peace, knowing that his family would receive a sum adequate to the expenses of bis 
funeral, and that they would suffer no distress on that account. To secure the per- 
manency of an institution contemplating such worthy objects, ought to engage the 
attenion of each and all. The enquiry into the financial secarity of our Society is 
now abroad amongst those who are candidates for initiation amongst us ; upon this 
enquiry hangs a continuance of future prosperity. Large benefits and email raiee of 
contribution are ttupected as delusive. The following rulQs are not put forth as per- 
fect, as no human institution can boast of perfectability. They are such as have been 
deemed necessary and suitable to our present circumstances. 

In all cases where experience has clearly established certain averages, it is deemed 
nothing less than folly to neglect them. Take for instance one of our splendid tnms- 
Atlantic steamers. It has been ascertained that on an average a certain amount of 
fuel is consumed for each trip. What would be thought of a captain who should per- 
sist in leaving port with only two-thirds of the usual quantity ? It would be regarded 
as an act of unparalleled folly. And yet the vessels who might meet her midway on her 
course would report that she was making her voyage gallantly, at her usual sp^ ; and 
the deficiency would not be experienced until the distance had been well nigh accom- 
plished. Then the difficulty must come. She must abandon her steam-power, and 
depend upon adventitious circumstances. If, instead of favourable breezes, aha en- 
q^unter heavy seas and adverse winds, her voyage is delayed ; and although she may 
reach her destination, it must be after considerable delay, and with many difficulties and 
dangers. Take another instance. The progress of architectural science has enabled 
men to judge precisely the strength of a foundation to support a certain superstructure. 
An architect despising these rales, must almost infallibly fall into error. It can be no 
argument in his favour to say, that because the building looks substantial when it is 
nearly completed, there is a possibility that it may be safely reared. The probability 
is, that at the time when the ** top-stone should have been brought forth with 
r^oieing" the rottenness of the foundation will have become manifest, and the 
entire fabric must be re'Constructed ; or if it do stand, it will always be regarded with 
suspicion, requiring constant patching and supporting, and it will remain as a me- 
morial of architectural folly. 

So with the establishment of societies like ours. If proper and careful regard be 
not paid to the average amount of sickness and mortality, as clearly defined by statisti- 
cal evidence, there is no substantial reason for supposing that they can permanently 
flourish. Those who despise these established principles, may,* af-er eight or ten years 
of prosperity, tauntingly ask their less confident brethren where they can see the 
traces or symptons of the danger they apprehended : but let them look to the end. 
Various circumstances may have favoured them : it is possible that for even ten yean 
tiiey may not have had the usual amount of sicknessT or mortality amongst them ; but 
during the subsequent ten years a visible change will come over the scene ; their mem- 
bers will begin to descend into the vale of life ; advancing years will bring increasing 
sickness ; and when their aged members should be realizing the comforts which for 
years they had been contributing to afford to others. Lodges may find themselves com- 
pelled to reduce their allowance, or they may even be brought to such straits, as to 
lead to the dismemberment of the society. Hundreds of instances of this deplorable 
termination might be adduced ; and our fear is, that unless we take warning by their 
decline and fall, the future will afford numberless cases of an equally distressing nature. 
Ki conclusion we urgently request timely attention to the average rate of sickness, 
mortality, and general expenses experienced amongst us. — Mieckaaic Lodge, Mj/d* 
District, 
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PASSAGES IN AN EMIGRANTS LIFE. 



BY JAMES PENNOCK. 



Two shadows tbcD I saw, two Toioet beani, 
One bespoke age, aa4 one a child's appeared. 
Id stepped 017 father with cooTnlsiTe start. 
And in an instant clasped me to his heart. 
Close bf him stood a little blae-ejed maid > 
And stooping^ to the child the old man said. 
Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again. 
This is yoor Uncle Charles, come home from Spain. 
The child i^iproached, and with her ftngers liipht 
Stroked mjr old ejes. almost deprired of tight. 
Bat why thoM spbi my ale — thou tedious be? 
Happy old soldier! what's the world to mel 

Bi.ooimsi.D. 

It was about three hours after meridian, when the fresh invigorating breeze temp- 
ered the heat of the Ban's beams, that my relations, consisting of father, mother. and an 
oolf sister, gladly escaped from the confined atmosphere between decks, and joined 
mjfaelf and cousin, who were seated upon the second Gun Carriage about the middle of 
the ship. Our vessel carried six s^uns, more however for ornament than for service, not 
ODe on board having ever heard their echoes, and frw would have c ired to appiy the torch 
from their time-worn and insecure appearance. The sky was of azure blue, reflecting 
the son's bright radiance to an extent that made it most painful to look upwards. The 
light fleecy clouds hung suspended over head in streaks of purest white, falling gradu- 
slly back into the dense mass of vapour which bordered the eastern line of the horizon, 
dipping to the very surface of the ocean, from whicfi it was extracted by the great rare 
hedou. of the atmosphere, induced by the heat of a July sun. A gentle ripple agitated 
the sea, while the sails seemed to rejoice in the light sea breeze, and puffed and flapped 
against the masts as it occasionally filled and then abandoned them in sportive mood. 
The crazy old craft crept steadily along, answering to the quickened wind. The whole 
«pace above deck was occupied by little knots and parties who enjoyed with great zest the 
beauty of the evening, some reading, others of the fair sex sewing or knitting, some again, 
and these by far the most numerous, engaged in earnest discourse respecting the land 
which had recently receded from their view. Though the majority were of the class of 
peasants, or but a few degrees removed beyond it, their whole demeanour b^okened 
their sosceptibility to the soft emotions produced by the kindly influence of nature, and 
nature's God; and doubt not, but that in the flight of years yet unborn, when the bles- 
tings of a liberal system of education shall have been generally diffused, and the all en- 
grpssing feverish excitement of political and religious discussion repressed within due 
Omits by a consequent enlightenment, the descendants of these will sustain the credit of 
their father-land, nor suffer the finger of derision and scorn to be pointed towards every- 
thmg Irish, as was the case, in the days of yore. Of our party was one whose melan- 
^ly ca8t[of countenance, vacant expression of features, and low tones almost inaudible, 
yet uttered with rapid artieulation, afforded sad evidence of an aberration of mind and 
brain. £ver occupied in arranging the mass of dark brown hair which adorned her sun- 
burnt brow, or in working the knitting pins which seldom left her side, she filled up the 
vacancy of thoughts by chanting the burden of a small collection of songs and hymns 
she had imperceptibly acquired from her neighbours; but frequently the light air of a 
love-song would blend with the solemn wail for the departed, or the muttered 
commencement of a favorite hymn glide into a stanza of one of of the songs of the rebel- 
lion, so much in vogue at the period of which I write. Poor Shenan, whose life passed 
away so pensively yet so peacefully and serene was my near relative, in fact my 
<^Q8in, Her maternal parent and mine were sisters and loving ones too. It was She- 
nan's lot never to know the fond solicitude of a mother's love, or to experience the 
fostering influence of a father's care. Her mother, after whom she was named, died in 
giving birth to the little weakling, whose life seemed so uncertain, that arrangements 
Vol. 9— No. 5— P. 
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were made to enclose both parent and offspring in the same narrow rating place— the 
grave. With much care and attention she gave aigns of life, yet several days elapsed 
before they coold safely say, she breathed, and 

« « " that those veiDS 

Did verUf bear blood.*' 
or discern by 

*' The trick of frown, her forehead. 
The pretty dimples of her chin and cheek. 
The very moald and frame of hand, nail, fbiger.'* 

that life was warm upon her lips, or the pnlse of her heart throbbing with ezistenee. 
The fate of her parents was sad and affecting. Her father young, volatile, and of a 
ductile disposition, was readily induced to take part in the disturbances which ooovnlKd 
Ireland through every class of the community. His natural activity and vigor, with a 
certain superiority of education and the possession of a little independent property, 
quickly gave him command over the more ignorant rabble, and as his feelings were strong 
against the prevailing tyranny of the higher powers, he signalized himself in the outbreak, 
and became in consequence a marked man. He was too open kt mind and disposition to 
lend his assistance to the midnight outrages which disgraced the popular movements in 
a later stage ; it formed no part of his intentions to win his country's independence hy 
cool-blooded massacres and fierce rapine; he fought and toikd in a more manly caqse,a 
cause to which a vast number of the elite of the land had committed themselves either 
by counsel or pecuniary advances, but which from prudential motives they dared not 
openly support. If, instead of dallying in uncertainty, wavering between the two 
extremes, they had lent their cordisd assistance to the wishes of the popolaoef *bA 
assumed the position assigned them by their standing and influenoe in society, it is 
highly probable that the result would have been of a different diaracter, and that ailthf 
force and power of England would have proved insniBeient to rivet the fetters of -snbjee* 
tion on a bold and courageous peoj^le, enraged by years of misrule and oppression. In- 
stances are numerous in which a small nation has successfully withstood the despotic 
aggression of a huge rival; as when the legions cvf Austria were defeated by the brtve 
1*yrolese, or more recently, the countless hordes of Russia, held in ofaeok, oft limes bestoi, 
by the hardy natives of Circassia. But disheartened by the defection ol their proper 
leaders, divided in counsel, disunited in their efforts, as well as abandoned by dieir son- 
tinental allies, the popular enthusiasm broke down before the stem authority of the 
law, and what might otherwise have commanded the encomium of the historian, degen- 
erated iato a crude and reprobated revolt, ciiaracteruEed by the number of victims, as 
well to judical slaughter as to the knife of the cowardly base assassin. The arms of his 
Majesty's troops triumphant, Government took under their protection whole bests of 
informers, to whose viie cupidity the scaffold bears ample witness, in the number of 
unfortunate, perhaps misguided patriots, who there terminated their ezistenoe, publicly 
suffering the agonies of dissolution as a warning to the excitable multitude below, to 
alter the current of thMr thoughts and amend the errors of their ways. False theory, ai 
if- men's affections and esteem were to be gained by nothing less tiian the slaughter of 
their friends and kindred. A strange political dictionary, in which coercion and concil- 
iation are made to bear a synonymous signification. John O'Neil escaped for a time 
by a residence in the wild mountains of th^ North, but the instinct of h6me overcame the 
dictates of prudence, and he returned to visit the scenes of his childhood, and embraoe 
once more his fair young wife by whose side he had stood a few months before to reoetfe 
the nuptial benediction. One of the horde of spies, with whom the liberally bestowed 
gold of the executive quickly peopled every town and village in the land, traced his steps 
to his own threshold, and longing to clutch the unholy price of blood hastened to inform 
the military of his whereabouts. The base object was however defeated. A friendly 
whisper told O' Neil of his danger, so taking a brief but heart- wringing farewell of his 
darling Shenan, he disguised himself and hastened to the sea-side, where he found a 
vessel oh the eve of sailing to form part of a convoy bonnd for the West Indies. He 
was never afterwards heard of. It was believed that he died from the noxious effects of 
the deadly climate, or that he went overboard and met a watery gMive from some of the 
chances which in a seafaring life occasionally peril both vessel and crew. His forlorn 
partner gradually pined away from the period of his departure, and as the crisis approa- 
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c^ied. in which her accouchement was expected, settled down into complete melancholy 

^nd indifference to every thing around. Love was in her case more enduring than bodily 

Btreiig^, the one sapped the foundations of the other, and when the terrible hour of trial 

dre\7 on she was too much weakened to encounter it, and died of a broken heart, a vic- 

^m to the political disturbance of the times. Her remains were consigned to the cold 

grave with fewer of those superstitious rites so much in vogue with my country-men ; 

the funeral was strictly quiet, for the turbulence of the times forbade an assembla^aaf 

nambers for any purpose. Indeed had it been otherwise it would have been sadly Up 

of harmony with her departed spirit. 

The little colleen was taken to our home and tended with more than maternal care. 
Iq no country upon earth is the open hand of charity so freely extended to objects of 
commiseration ; generosity is so distinguishing a feauture in the national character, that 
^ greatest stranger had but to shew his necessities to have them jrelieved, by a share 
of the turf.fire or a portion of the smoking hot " phaties on the board.'' At first she 
Offered on the threshold of death and shewed few symptoms of health or improvement, 
bat, bye and bye shot out into a tall slip of a girl.- Alas it was only her form that im- 
proved, the miiid remained almost stationary. Those delightful buddings of intelligence 
which bring pride and joy to the parent's heart were looked for in vain, the countenance 
was pleasing but infantile, while none of the lively tones of recognition, nor any of the 
endearing ways common to childhood ever broke forth to cheer the melancholy blank. It 
^^ a sore trial to my parents when the sad surmise was confirmed and they felt that 
she -^as destined to live devoid of that inestimable blessing memory — reason. 

^Acushla Asthore. Yez 'ill be all the same to uz, my colleen a bawn. Ye shall 
niyer want the bite an' the sup as long as wee've the phaties to the fore or a dthrop of 
""^ in the biggin. An' ma be whin we're under the green sod, Providence itself will 
I^rt©ct your'e own purty self from harum and bring yea safe to glory. Amin." Such 
was luy mother's good natured ejaculation on ascertaining the fact beyond doubt. 

2f y Father cheerfully agreed in this view of the subject, and little Shenan contin* 
^>^^ the cherished one of the household, receiving aid and comfort from every one, not 
^"y of the house but of the neighbours around, who vied with each other in their en- 
acftvonrs to lighten the affliction of one whom Providence had blighted such is ever the 
case in native Erin, bold, proud, poor Erin-go-bragh. 

*' Shenan, Agra, come near me. Sit down between uz or you'll git hurt wld the ropes." 
^^ilan who hiul been sitting somewhat apart from our little party immediately rose, 
^^ Qame and seated herself by my mother's side and dropped her head upon her shoulder 
^ ^he innocent simplicity so peculiar to her character. 

** Why Brian, I understood you to say that you had but one daughter, and now it 
spears you have two. How is this ? Which of these young lasses claims kindred with 
y^9 eh? Nay dont hide your face young woman" said the Captain bluntly, as Shenan 
'^''^ her head deeper into my mother's shoulder quailing under the glance of the young 



, '*No Sir, this is my niece, the other is my daughter." 
'* Oh yes, I remember, you gave me a history of the circumstances, a sad affair 
?**8dnly, but how is it you are starting away from home to a strange country at your 
r"*^0 of life. Are you tired of old Ireland, and like many others expect to pick up gold 
"* ^c streets of the new world whither your are now bound; or is it true what they 
**U. ine, that the country is too hot for men to live in peaceably ?" 
• 1. " ^**y y^^ might be wider f^om the mark than that last guess, you have hot the 
l^^t nail on the head at on'st, but shure it's quare work to lave ould Ireland at the 
^*^4in of a bosthoon I niver seed, jist a skreed of a letter wid the name of Captin 
^^Ie put at the botthom of id. Och hone ! to lave my purty farm, that was me 
^^^iather's before me this many a long day, an' to crass the salt say in me ould days it 
*** break me heart, Alanah." 

" Never mind, Brian, dont be downhearted, the world's a wide place, and you will 
^ ^ell in America if you try. It is those only who fail, who are daunted with the 
*^^c*lties almost as soon as they meet them. They don't like to work." ^ 

'* Oh, bad luck to id for work, it's not that same I'm afeard of, and hav'ent I this 

P^M gommock and these colleens wid me to help me all the tipie, but tare-an-ages, its the 

^^*)g the ould place, and the ould residenters, that I've known since we wor childer to- 

^S^^^Ur thehoighth of me knee — an' many's the dthrop of the Crather we've had together 
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jist to make our friendship sthronger. Yit sowl of me, ids no use laminting now we're 
on the road, w'ell jist pluck up our spirits and thry our loock. 

This last sentence was brought out by a simple attempt to divert the attention of my 
maternal parent on whom, his sorrows were beginning to tell, and whose eyes were 
glistening with the unbidden tears of regret for her maiden home. 

" You are in the right, I'll wager a crown, always look to the sunny side of things, 
90k while others are floundering about in difficulty and darkness, you will haTe light 
emugh to steer clear of the shoala of despair. It is the best pMlosophy seaman or 
landsman can teach, because it is practically useful.'' 

"Helm, ahoy ! lay her over a little more to the wind ; let us make the best nse 
we can of our sails while this fair breeze lasts. There, that will do ; steady so ; keep 
her to that point." 

'* Ay, Ay, Sirr Steady it is," sung out the helmsman, and the ship lurched over 
in obedience to the \ncreased force of the wind. 

"Now" said the Captain, who was a middle aged Englishman of a sociability of 
mjanner very unusual among his class ut that period, but comparatively unacquainted with 
Irish affairs, having traded but once before to an Irish port, "tell me the cause of these 
wrathful countrymen of yours sending you that rather uncivil notice to quit." 

" The cause is it agra. Shure the cause is — bud how can I till yez the cause, on- 
less I begin a long while hack, whin I was a slip of a lad an' could dance a jig or toss me 
shillalagh wid the best of the boys. An' that 'nd be a long story for yez to bear, Sur." 

" I'll sit it out, I'll warrant, if it lasts as long as Bill Smith's yam there, whose 
tongue has found out the secret of perpetual motion, for he never stops unless all hands 
are piped to dinner." So saying he seated himself on a coil of rope hard by. 

" Ballynogue farm was left to me whin my father was called to glory— » may his 
sowl rist in pace — and I was jist*a big strapping bosthoon, rayther handy at single stick, 
«r wrastling, or dancing cover the buckle, and thinking myself as happy as the king in 
his castle. It did very well for a bit, but the neighbours said id was a shame for me to 
keep meself all to meself, wid me fifteen acres of dacent land an my grandfather's stock* 
ing ^racking itself with the yellow shiners, while so many purty lasses wor waiting to be 
axed to follow me in chapel. Troth, an' I had'nd long to look nor I seen the jewel that 
was to become Mrs. Dancy Brian, pulse of me heart. Not that I'd axed her her mind 
or had any gosther with but wanst, an that but one blessid minit at the fair. I seen her 
many times wid her young sister and guessed some day I*d spake to her, but me heart 
stu'k in me mouth whin I attempted on'st or twi'st. One day I took up coorage and 
plumped it out and niver stop't spaking till I'd lost all me breath, but after that felt 
as light as a feather, for it took a mortial weight off me mind. I need'nt tell yez about 
our coorting, or how we wor married, or how we kept up our wedding, shure we spint 
a power of money, bud we had the hoighth of divarsion. Our wedding however mor- 
tially offinded an ould crony of Kitty's. He purtinded to the neighbours that she was 
under her promise to him, and that she had deceaved him. I met him in the street one 
day, whin he had some of the boys wid him, an' he stipt up to me, and says he " How 
do you Misther Brian, an' how does Misthress Dancy Brian^ the day. Share an I wish yes 
much joy of her, and her parjured to a boy, that me mother's son|know8. Yez sowl to 
pirdition, but id i'll be a black widding for yer proud cock up Misthress Brian, afore 
yez see many more years o'grace." 

** Aisy Tom, say I, ye thief of the world, mind what yer saying. Kitty might have 
the pick and the choose of the whole barony, manys the boy u'd jump off the church 
staple to catch her, but small blame to her for picking the best, and if yez say two crasi 
words with Kitty's name in yez dirty mouth, ye'll git sich a leathering, as will make 
yer bones ache for a month." 

" He had been the cock of the walk over all the villages round, but I got too much 
for him at last an' oust hurt him so that he kept his bed for a whole week. His timper 
got the masther of him, and mine being no less, we talked mighty big, and would have 
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me to look for a shot in me head somn dark night, 
would'nt shoot him this varry minit, if I had me powther an shot to the fore." I wint 
home to me wife an' tould her all about it, an' she was mighty frighted to be sure, hot 
I Was'nt a bit afeard, for I did'nt think be would do such a thing either his temper was 
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cooled a little.. Well time wint on, an'the childer came about uz an' we wor doing 
purty comfortable, an' always had plenty to ate an' dthrink, an' a sup ^or a frind whin 
the tiirobles br'uk out. Tbroth, its no wonder there was a rebillion, for wid the peo- 
ple goinf: about discoarsing of our being made slaves to the English, and robbing uz of our 
parlimint; and the harrjrin' for the taxis an' tumin' thim out of their farms and hold- 
ings ; an' the Protestants fightin agin the Catholics an' the Catholics agin the Protestants 
the crathers could'nt scarcely live, at all at all — only that I had me own farm which nobody 
could'nt touch. There the boys turned out at night to talk ef their distresses, whil& 
bad men blamey'd thim over to stick up for their rights. But onst they got thin out 
they could'nt kip thim under, and the night burnin's and murdhers begun, an' nobody 
wai safe in his bed that did'nt join thim. The yeominry and the riglars war sint 
out by goTemmint an' harried the people to death, an' made many' the one turn out 
wbo Would'nt ha' done id for a thrifle. A'most all the people supported thim, but 
^ar'nt have it known, for the rason they'd be tried by military and shot wid-out joodge or 
j«ry I did'ntgo out metelf, but me wife's people did, an* John O'Neil who coorted 
her sister at that time wint wid thim ; it was siusible you know, that I would' nt turn 
Die back upon thim for id, whin I might have me house burned over me head for me 
trouble. The boys did their best but it was no use, for those who led them on, 
uiuched back whin the rale danger come, an' the boys did'nt know bow to help aiche 
<^er, only whin the rale fightin was goin* on, then did'nt they handle the kippeens 
^ely, tunther-an-ouns' but they crack'd the sojer's skulls like winkin'. Faix, but the 
^bles.wor soon turned on thim, for the military wor too strong for thim, an' bate thim 
°nt of the field entirely, an' cut thim up with soord and bagnet. Oh, wirra, wirra, it 
^as a sight, to see thim hung up by dozens an' some shot dead left uuther the hedges to 
fot in the face of heaven, with never a friend that dar' bury them by day-light. Musha, 
'' '^int to me heart, to see the thrade the rascally approvei s druv firretin' the boys out of 
their hiding-places, an* purtinding to bring thim 4o justice till justice was lost in the 
stan^iiggg of the law and grew sick with the number of her poor unedicated victims." 

Happy are we of this generation who live in times when jutice is justified, without 
the blood'of the ignorant peasant being sacrificed to appease her manes : when humanity 
* Seldom or never outraged by the revolting disgraceful spectatle of human beings — 
'^^e in the image of the high eternal — strung up like senseless sheep, to expiate, before 
thousands congregated to mark their convulsive throes, and gloat over their dying 
ponies as some goodly show or pageant, the crimes, which a higher degree of education 
or nioral culture, inaccessible to them, would have entirely prevented. 

"Tho* the throubles war said to be over by thim who won the day, yet they war 

only beginning to thim that lost it. Matters war tin times worse than iver, an' the 

P^^ple could scarce spake to aiehe other widout bein' punished for id. The country was 

^f^y' unsittled for a long time, they said help was shure to come from furrin parts, wid 

PlUxty of goold an' the finest throops that iver was seen, so they met as sacred as could 

^ to talk about their wrongs an' lamint what ould Ireland had come to. Tare-an-ages 

vQt they could'nt stand this long quietly, so they Hz agin an' set upon the king's troops 

^ hate thim thro' the provinces, an' war like to git the upper hand. The throops soon 

^^^iver got too sthrong for thim an' druv thim past all chance. They much prissed 

°^^ to join thim but I kep' back, for I thought of the childher an' what might happen 

^«xi^ I was gone, so I detarmined not to go. They bothered and taized me till I half 

!^ yis. Tom O'Hallan himself come to me an' offered to be friends an* forget an' 

^^Si^e if I'd only shew me face an' consint to take the oath wid the rist, but I stood 

*^iii8t him an' tould him me mind was made up not to join in the rising, but that I'd 

^I^Qr betray thim. Yez know how the rebillion inded, betther than lean tell yes.^ 

^Usha, but I might as well ha' gone, for from that day to this, I've had no loock. The 

black-hearted villiahs, they've burnt me com an' set fire to the house at night wh'ar the 

JOTnan and childher war sleeping in th'ar beds, not wan'st or twi'st. Every sort of 

Jjyihnent they've done aginst me till I've had no p'ace in life, and whin I've thought 

"^Un gone, they'd com agin an' terrify uz to the death. Two or three times lately I've 

8>^t a slip of paper, not one of me knows how or whin, bidding me prepare me coffin for 

J?® days are numbered. In coorse, I was'nt aisy all this ^hile, me wife wanted to lave 

fhe oi^j place, but me heart stu'k to id, it cut me to the core to think of parting wid 

?* '<^«*8e I loved every stone of id for many a year. To part wid the ould place whar me 

^t aa' mother an' their ancisthers lived in the good ould. times before, axing yec 
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pardtn, the Englisbers c'am amoogBt xa ; oh, sorrow on the day. Oeh hone ! Ocii hone ! 
the mnrtfaerers, the cutt'roat ra8<»l8y that ftmt me away from me nate little home. I 
flould it ont an' out entirely, for I seen 'twas no use staying to be bronght home a dead 
man some day. May the cowld airth be th'ar bed^the bla-gnards that pnt the bsd 
passions in the people's head to aiche other. Shore, its a doomed land wh*ar the in- 
dusthrions cannot work for fear of spite and revinge. Oh, me poor eomifhry yon drive 
yonr best supports away whin you force thim to lave who live by their hard sweat and 
labour. Yes complain of the tyrant while th'ar is no tyrant so hard as yer own sons. 
If I had gone off to some other place I should'nt ha' been salb, for I was tould that I 
was only spared so long because of 4he neighbours, who war me frinds and war sorry to 
hare me life tuk. The nagnr was detarmined to be reringed, but I did'nt go out afther dark 
for many a day and kipt out av his way. So you see, sur, the ra'son of my parting wid 
me native place all tbro' the spite of me widding first, and thin, soun's, because I woidd'nt 
turn out in the throubles. I'ts a long time sinse, but revinge will last at long as* life. 
I never seed O'Hallan sinse he wanted me to join thim, but I dar say he's been at the 
botthom of all our disthresses. Shore we give thim no offince at all at all, barring what 
I've tould yez. May God sind thim repintance and taiche thim better." 

*'Too truly do I see, Brian, that oppression hat stamped a character in the mind 
of your nation, that not all the powers upon earth can eradicate or repel till another 
generation has grown up, whose minds shall have been implanted with die love of peace 
uid of knowledge; when the influence of those who live by exasperating the worst pas- 
sions of the nation shall have waned away ; and reason occupy her true position obviat- 
ing that blind submission to the dictates of others, which now produces such dresdfiil 
scenes of bloodshed and murder. You have been stung to the quick, and you turn 
against all that come near to offer assistance, whetting your passions by internal rapine, 
in default of strength to shew a bold front to your opponents, a&d raise yourselves superior 
to the bonds which gall your soul, Tour intelligence and energies must be directed 
into other and safer channels; but if England waits for perfect repose and quietness in 
the public mind, ere she commences a system of national regeneration, by substituting 
the kindly national influences of moral restraint in lieu of the barbarities of physictd 
force, then will the child have become a man of mature, nay senile years, before the first 
opening presents itself for carrying the project into effect. Let your people be kept 
employed as much as possible, extend the means of communication through every quar- 
ter of the land, from Castle Gary to Cape Clear, from Wexford to Killeen, and last yet 
not least, diffuse education and knowledge in every shape and form, and you will have 
sown that seed, which in the lapse of years allotted to one brief freneration, will spring 
up to tranquilize Ireland, and make her the brightest jewel in the triple crown the Koh- 
i-nohr of the British diadem." 

How deeply these words sunk into my mind I cannot express. I remember them 
as vividly as 'twere but yesterday they were uttered, and feel that the prophetic predic- 
tions are in gradual course of fulfilment. Much has been already performed for my 
native land, an infinite deal more requires to be aocon*plished, ere this much to be desired 
consummation can take place, yet the calm enquirer may trace signs of better times 
about to dawn upon the sea girt-Isle. Her energies are quivering with the first impulie 
of real prosperity, while her sons are making for themselves a name of honour and renown, 
claiming by their acquirements, the consideration and esteem of their contemporaries. 

Before my father hiad concluded his narrative the decks were cleared and the night watch 
set. Most of the passengers went to their berths to seek the repose needed by all thingt 
with life. A few, however, of the males who were pleased to - render assistance, or dis- 
inclined to encounter the close ax below, remained upon deck, inhaling the calm breese, 
that sipping coolness from the ocean's face blew steacUly onward towards our destinatioo, 
wafting us cheerily on to join the hundreds of thousands of all nations, who for yean 
have sought life and liberty on the open prairies, the forest-dad hills and mountains of 
America.^ • 

I was then young, the world was opening upon me in all'its freshness, and I eiqoyed its 
varied scenes with a zest the young only can feel. Possessed of a tolerable profidency in 
the elementary branches of edcucation through my parents' kind foresight, tinctured I 
may add with a little ambition— a gourmand in books of every description, I had filled my 
mind with a chaotic mass of information, interspersed with numberless anecdotes of 
* moving accidents by flood and field,' in which turbaned Turk, mail-dad knight, and 
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wtrrior of Celtic race bore a conspicuous share, and revelled in bright anticipa- 
taoas of enjoyment from aedng somewhat of the world, while with the fadlitj of early life, I 
overlookedl all its attendant annoyances; the which feeling, buoyant hope and the gratifi- 
c«.tion of ardent cariosity tended to perpetuate. Nor did the incidents of the voyage 
dispel tiie llluaion. "Whoi it ended I felt as though I had but dreamed a dream — such 
is life — when divested of care and responsibility. Now, however, that the sere and yd- 
lo^r leaf of mature age has taken place of the bright green of youth, when the wrinklea' 
on the brow* the scanty locks on the temples, and a certain obesity of person proclaim 
thmt ease is more congenial than exertion ; when having paced much of this world's weary 
round, I have been taught in the rough school of experience to pause, reflect, compare* 
Kope is at least dormant if not destroyed, and curiosity if not sated is pretty consider- 
ably blunted. # 

The scenes in the new world delighted and astonished me. Everything wore so 
different an aspect to that which I had been accustomed to. The manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, 'the broad lakes, bold rapids, frowning woods, of the interior, attracted 
Die with an indescribable charm : my mind alive to every impression, felt exhilaration 
and pleasure in the evanescent change of subjects as they quickly revolved across ita 
disc Well was it for me that this was so. We had a hard uphill fight to fight, as indeed 
every emigrant must expect to have, who intends to settle in a new and uncultivated 
country ; more especially if straightened circumstances present a bar to a lengthened 
search for an eligible location, while at the same time they give a vast impulse to im- 
mediate exertion. Too many, unfortunately, sacrifice their every hope and chance, by 
lii^^ering about the towns along the coast, until their means are almost exhausted. The 
market there is at all times overstocked, being the ordinary rendezvous for a season on 
their first arrival of nearly all who land, anxious to rest themselves after the fatigue of 
tHe voyage, as well as to glean a modicum of accurate information for their future guidr 
ftnce. Fallacious hopes, doomed in ninty-nine cases out of a hundred to bitter disap- 
pointment. Push on ! ^ush on ! Look not back, otherwise a fate as lamentable as 
tl%.aU of Lot's wife will surely overtake you. Perhaps worse. Not her pangless transi- 
^on from a thing of life to the inanimate pillar of salt, but the salt, salt tears of unavail- 
^1^9 regret, mocked by hunger, nipped by the keen severity of wintry frosts and snows, 
^^nit up by the unintermittent ravages of the climate fevers and at last — death-^in the 
^ixidst of unpitying strangers. If, on the other hand, they wander straight into' the in- 
terior, neither suffering let nor hindrance and pursue with undeviating steadfastness the 
Piupoie of their journey, success is morally certain, and in a brief number of years the 
stibstsBtial log house with good bacon lined, the poultry in the yard cackling to their 
broods, the com in the field of finest weight and quality, will amply repay them for 
tHcir exertions and prudent self denial, and real independence of mind and position, dis- 
•olre the remembrance of that shadowy outiine they enjoyed but in name, in the land 
^ey have voluntarily abandoned. 

The country was not then nearly so thickly inhabited as it is now, as during the 
^**t twenty years it is computed that, in addition to the increase of the resident popn- 
^tion which has been unprecedently great, above onr hundred thousand intfividualsof 
different nationa arrive on its shores, to commingle and become incorporated with the 
Senend mass. Yet many disheartening difficulties arose ere we succeeded in obtaining 
^ tract of land suited to our wishes. At length we alighted on a location situated close 
^ the boundary line separating the United States from the Canadas, but under the ibr- 
^'^jariidiction. It was partially cleared, part being under cultivation for maise and 
^^er crops ; the other part consisted of unreclaimed forest land bearing trees of. 
^orinous growth, whose tall tops mingled together fifty or sixty feet above the ground, 
*^ as to preclude the sun's rayaJrom penetrating within their deep shade. These same 
^ stems have frequently taxfll both my strength and patience, practically enforcing 
2^ divine command that by the sweat of his brow man shoald live — ^huge monsters 
r^ took when fallen, an interminable period to cut into the requisite lengths for piling 
^ <H>Tds, either for home consumption or market. How often have I paused and wiped 
*^^ the big drops of jferspiration as they coursed down my bronzed coontenanee, half 
2^y>ng the pretty striped squirrel which abounds in the woods his ease and liberty, as 
^*an gaily from branch to branch in pursuit of his fellows, or sat perched on the 
?^>'emity of a bough undismayed by the echoes which the blows of my axe sent ringing 
^^otight the woods; while his pert jaunty air seemed to say as plain as the parts of 
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speech, Lo ! Behold! one of the lordii of the creation. How they toil I How the^ 
labour ! and to what purpose ! while I am at ease, unfettered, free. What seductions 
are contained in the words ease and independence ! we follow the phantom throu^ii g 
whole life ever fancying her within our grasp, yet ever find that she eludes our toocb, 
eren when her breath blows hottest upon our cheek. To labor is well, for labor h its 
own reward, affording health and strength as its concomitant advantages, as well as tliat 
light hearted independence, which, as far outweighs the mere possession of gold and 
inglorious ease, as the light of the meridian sun transcends the best of its paltry subsitu- 
tes ever invented. Yes, labor has its pleasures as well as its pains, its briglit and 
cheerful side to balance against the darker, more melancholy picture. 'Tis pleasant to 
watch the com bursting forth from the brown arid looking earth, and know that your 
hand firmed those straight parallel lines in which it vegetates free from noxious weeds. 
'Tis pleasent to hear it rustle of an autumn evening boVing to the slight breeze as it 
forms a wavy sea, and know that your exertions have conduced to the prospect of plenty 
in the forthcoming winter, which Providence has so kindly scattered around,— "Tis 
pleasant to hear the blythe lark carolling his bold notes over head —and, fast fading 
rdic of the good old times, — 'Tis pleasant: to share in the merry harvest home. Besides 
labor leaves no time, and destroys the inclination, for vain regrets. I can safely aver 
that at this period of my life, though necessitated to work hard, my happiness was mo»t 
complete. Who so happy as the Irish boy, seated in a field with his sister by his side, 
deeply engaged in investigating the quality of the welcome dinner reeking with the steam 
of savoury herb, ever and anon raising his head, to give a monosyllablic answer or 
evince attention to the engrossing narrative of occurrences transpired during the loDg 
morning. Perhaps a confidential chat, renewed for the fifteenth time, on the qualities, 
hopes, fears, affections, of her rustic admirer, son of a near nieghbour; that is a 
neighbour living some few miles distant. Sometimes her good humour would obtain 
vent in singing the songs of our still remembered home, and t^us would we wile away 
an hour. 

My cousin also frequently joined me while busy ; her presence imparted .vigour to 
my arm by destroying the sense of loneliness that would occasionally arise in my mind, 
for having to perform most of the manual operations ourselves, it was almost impossible 
for my father and I to work together. The climate appeared to harmonize well with 
her constitution and temperament, from our first settlement she gradually improved ia 
health. She also, whether as a consequence of her bodily improvement or from some 
latent cause, I cannot tell — became more and more intelligent and took greater intenst 
in various matters than before, assuming a carriage as if conscious of her own ratioDil 
existence ; from which we were led to infer, that at a future period all traces of her 
malady would disappear in the firm exercise of the powers of intellect and reason. Our 
life thus sped on its diurnal round — the seasons brought forth seed time imd harvest} 
followed by the severities of the northern winter and the glories of the opening springi 
each in its appointed time. Meanwhile matters went on prosperously with us. Oor 
farm, a rich old loam, turned out very productive, fortune threw its kind glance n^ 
us to cheer our hearts and make our labour light. Through the course of my life I ha^ 
ever found that man's success is in the main dependent upon his own exertions. Chance 
may possibly in some instances afford him an eligible opportunity of advancement, but 
he must have already prepared himself to occupy the position or it would glide by him 
into more able hands. As has been remarked by a man of eminence, who from a peO' 
niless wanderer became by dint of perseverance one of the greatest philosophers vaA 
and most distinguished men of the cUiy,* 

•• Whoever by the plough would thri^^ 
Himself, must either hold or drive: ''^ 

And this doubtless is the portentous secret or philosopher's stone, by whidi tbe 
struggling ambitious efforts of very humble individuals are crowned vrith triumphtf^ 
success, while the efforts of others, made iinder what appear vftstly superior circmD- 
stances, meet nothing but signal defeat and disappointment. Too many land in ^^ 
country with the most visionary expectations as to the means of acquiring wealthi tf^ 

• * Franklin. 
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without one thought of the patent unremitting industry, nay ofttimei drudgery, that has 
to be SQStaiiied before comfort much more a competency can be acquired. Depending 
on the inflated accounts transmitted home by interested parties, ignorant of everything 
that pertains to the land of their adoption, it is no wonder that they eiperience a bitter 
reverse to their hopes, and destitute of resolution, waver about the skirts of the country 
until their little all is expended, when too late they perceive their simplicity and endeavour 
to repair their error. This is only achieved by an instant removal to more distant 
localities, but travelling without adequate resources is but sorry work. Care and des- 
pondency oppress the mind, drink, ih/o universal curse presents its temptations to the 
weary-hearted wanderers, the last penny goes for the accursed stimulant, and man, fal- 
len from his high estate sinks into inextricable ruin 'till the cord of life is prematurely 
snapped in twain. This is the sad history of numberless victims and accounts for the 
conflicting statements so often made by two individuals. Further up, or as the modem 
phrase is, nearer the 'West' employment is more abundant and better remunerated, 
friendships are quickly formed, the process of naturalization imperceptibly goes on, new 
ideas, n^w habits, new feelings are generated, until the new-comer cannot be distinguished 
from the' surrounding inhabitants : ''home*' wraps its influences round his heart and 
the transposition is complete. * 

I cannot say that we did not meet the average amount of vexations and losses, but 
they sat lightly on us, united in love for each other, nor did they cause, a second 
regretful thought, well knowing that we should soon recover from them by attention 
and forethought. In the main we led a happy life, and if devoid of the refinements, 
80 also were we free from the pr3^g observation, from the cares, heart-burnings, 
and jealousies of larger and more civilized communities. Thus time rolled over our 
heads, until our third year had passed and the fourth drew On a pace. The season was 
spring, I had retired to rest at a very primitive hour, and awok6 the following morning 
with the earliest dawn, having arranged to accompany my father to the town of Dover, 
with a miscellaneous load of our farm produce, to barter in exchange for a variety of 
little matters expended during our winter's sojourn in the woods, cut off as we were 
from all communication during several months. Our oxen were quickly harnessed 
and yoked to, and we started on our journey, first partaking of a substantial breakfast, 
such as the sleepy citizen can only enjoy in imagination. Our log shanty was situated 
in an open clearing of a few acres, surrounded by forest trees, which had stood in 
might and grandeur for many years, but now lowered their proud heads before our 
nithless steel. No other sign of human habitation was visible for miles round — twenty 
bug miles intervened between the town of Dover and our bush residence. As we went 
gently on, the sun gradually dispelled the grey mists of morning, tinting the tops of 
the trees with radiant light, and exposed to full advantage, the opening leaves of the 
budding maple and other forward trees. Our route took us through the winding 
mazes of the forest, strewed with old stumps, scorched with lightning, intersected with 
bog- like spots filled with mire, in places entirely obstructned by a fallen tree, which it 
took some time and pains to remove. — ^The road was execrably bad. The snows of 
winter were gone, it is true, but the ground was in a rotten state, causing much ado 
to obtam moderate progress. More than once we had literally to put our shoulders to 
the wheel to assist our toiling oxen. We beguiled the weary way by discoursing upon 
our business in hand, our prospects, the still vivid reminiscences of our absent home, 
for so the emigrant persists in designating the land of his origin. Sometimes lagging 
behind we would indulge in a brief reverie, he dwelling possibly on many matters 
careful for the morrow. I — shall I confess it — on a certain little member of the 
feminine gender whose name — Ahem — suffice it to say, is now changed, but whose 
bright eyes and witching smile have tempted me frequently to a long walk of ten miles 
when the moon has been beaming bright above head. Travelling in a thinly populated 
country, through woods and partially cultivated tracts of land, is really tedious work. 
Our progress was so slow, that the sun was in its meridian, shining vertically down 
upon us, by the time we came in view of the tall spire of the town church. The town 
has an old fashioned appearance, and has been the scene of many a deed of ruthless 
war and bloodshed in the contest between England and the colonies. It might be that 
our voices assumed a more cheerful tone, but our cattle instinctively brightened up and 
quickened their pace, pressing forward into the huge quaint collar. This was our first 
visit smoe the autumn, seven months had flown by from the time ^e last walked up its 
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streets, great part of which was passed in the ezdnsioii of ovr own drde, oocssionally 
enlivened bj the visit of a neighbouring settler, or hunter following his arduous tnde. 
Th«e last would remain with us a couple of days, partaking of our plain yet hospitable 
ftre, in return giving all the news of the district, with thrilling tales of the diffi. 
Cttlties and dangers of their profession, some of them unparalleled in interest 
and excitement. The skin of the Marten, Beaver, and other furry animals, is eagerly 
sought after by these hardy fellows, and in fortunate seasons yields them abundant 

profit. 

Arrived at length. ** Well, Pether, you look to the cattle and see them properly 
fed, an' 1*11 go down the street to the marchant, an' thry an* git our bis'ncss done 
'arly. Ma'be I won't be long an' thin we'll rest ourselves and have some refresh- 
ment." Obedient to this wish, I untackled our team, and giving them a manger well 
filled with hay, left them to rummate over their food a few hours, while I took a 
saunter about the town, to observe with minute cnriosiby all the alterations made since 
I saw it last. As in all towns in America, so in this one, quaint, prematurely old- 
looking buildings of timber and shingles stood cheek by jowl with modem structnreg 
glittering with stucco and tin— it may not be generally known, that many of tbe 
buildings, public and private, are roofed with that useful metal. Wood is howerer, 
quickly falling away before brick and stone, owing to the awful conflagrations pen- 
odically taking place, in which three-parts of a town will frequently be burnt down, 
before its ravages can be stayed. The hundred fresh matters exposed to public g««, 
in the store windows, attract a stranger's attention after a lengthened sojourn in the 
bush. The varieties of costume, of mechanical contrivance there exhibited, common 
every day sights to the town-bred youth, are matters which cause the countryman to 
stare openmouthed in wonder. The confusion and bustle of an active town bewiUen 
him— in place of the open field, tongled thicket, chirping grasshopper, or taneW 
bird, the bmsy hum of many feet passing to and fro, the clang of the anvil, the grating 
of the file, with other undistinguishable sounds, fill his ear. In lieu of profound tad 
ofttimes oppressive silence, he hears the loud eries of the street venders, the Douy 
squabble of drunken men, or the gay loud laugh of a party of revellers, and soon 
desires to return to his wonted quietude. Few having once become habituated to i 
residence in the bush, but would regret a return to the keen competition, noisy biisUe, 
and censorious prying of large communities, what they gained in convenience they 
would lose in comfort. I tired myself thoroughly wandering about the town and its 
environs, then retraced my steps to our place of entertainment, where my father wtf 
waiting my arrival. He wore a smile of self satisfaction, which convinced me that his 
journey had been propitious. The glow of honest pride and exultation that thrills 
through the frame, on the successful termination of the objects of a journey, or other 
all-engrossing topic, is not amongst the least of the pure enjoyments of human natore. 
Thus disposed to be in good fellowship with all men, we sst down to our dinner, 
which with its transatlantic accompaniments quickly vanished before our onslavgfat> 
like thinnest ether before Sol's bright rays. Ye who, shut up in counting home or 
garret, complain of the uncertainty of your appetite and weak digestive powers, cast 
off your lethargy for one week alone, dash away manfully into the heart of the comtryi 
eschew all fictitious modes of conveyance, save such as nature hair given you, do this 
day by day, unmindful of fatigue, and — my head to an acorn — your complaints wBl 
vanish like a vision's baseless fabric, leaving no vestige behind. Sound sleep widi 
hearty appetites will be the constant attendants upon your exertion, promising yon a 
happy life and a vigorous old age. As we were compelled to remain in the town all 
night, we naturally made ourselves quite at our ease, and drawing to the open window 
with a tumbler of the *' rale ould whiskey itself," steaming beside us, amused 
ourselves by watching the passers by, in default of better employment. Anon onr 
discourse ran homewards, expatriated as we were, we looked on tbe green sod of Erin 
with affection, it was the home of our childhood, and the impressions of youth aie 
strong. We spoke of its fairs, its fightings, its wakes, and of our deserted cottag^i 
where the breach of life first swelled my lungs, giving motion to my body, ressoo to 
my brain, until the scarcely suppressed sigh, and swelling veins gave evidence of 07 
parent's smothered regret. A soft melancholy stole over us, as we dwelt upon the 
dear topic, for though manhood had barely set her seal upon my chin, and all unused to 
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the ways of men, my heart throbbed with syxnpftflietic affBCtion to the patriot's 
devoted love of country. A recent writer* hat gnqphically embodied these feelings in 

the following lines :— 

'Tis simple, bat I cannot help these fedlngs, 

Or these hot tears, 
For errcry thing aboot me has rerei^lngs 

Of othar years. 
And happier days ; and then to tbinlc to-morrow, 

I shall be far away apon the deep. 
With home behlod^before me nought but sprrow— 

Ohf 1 most weep I 

Home— Home, 'tis hard to feel that I shall never 

Come back to thee I 
Farewell, oh, none are left to say, for ever, 

Ood speed to me. 
Hark, hark, who blessed me ? are the echoes cheating 

My poor, poor heart— its heavy throbbings tell 
*Twas bnt the dear old walls repeating 

Farewell, Farewell ! 

We were thos indulging a dreamy half regretful tone of feeling, when two figures* 
passed the window, with one of whose voices at least, we teemed perfectly familiar. 
I started up involuntarily, as though addressed by a well known friend, but quickly 
reseated myself ashamed of the momentary impulse. 

" It is quare,'' says my father, ** but I thought I known that voice." 

I looked on every side of the street, but saw none near except the two per- 
sons who first attracted our notice. The one was a gentleman-like person, appa- 
rently of middle age, in deep discourse with his companion, walking arm in arm. 
The other was dressed in sea-faring habiliments, tall yet slight, speaking in a bold 
round tone, in which a dash of the brogue was clearly distinguishable. At they 
walked steadily along, we had ample opportunity, to satisfy ourselves that the voiee 
which aroused us so unexpectedly proceeded from the tailor. An indefinable feeling 
crept over me, such as I never before experienced, busy memory ran its course in 
qoick cycles, endeavouring to obtain some clue to render tangible the cause of our recent 
strange emotion ; while I felt as though misfortune was hovering in the air, above, 
about, around us,' but in what direction it would befal ut I could not g^ess. 

" This bates Bannagher dane hollow :. troth he's an Irishman sure enough, an' 
I'll spake to him whin he comes back agin, hoping no offince. May-be he's a Kerry 
man himself, an' can tell uz news of the people at home." 

I would have dissuaded him from this course, but he was determined, as he said 
no harm could possibly arise from it. We had no long period to wait. Taking a 
turn to the extremity of the street, the two individuals turned and walked leisurely 
back until they came within a few yards of ut, and then ttopped. My father tcanned 
him up and down even to rudeness. I could see that he laboured under considerable 
excitement, with difficulty controuling his desire to interrupt their conversation. Such 
disjointed portions of it as reached us, intimated that they had been making a bargain, 
and were now lingering on the threshold, intending to confirm it with a glass of 
spirits. The first mentioned was evidently an Englishman or American, but it 
scarcely needed our sharpened ear, to detect in the other the Shiboleth of his country-^- 
the sweet brogue of Erin. By good fortune they came into the same apartipent, 
and, calling for their liquor, drank it standing, evidently intending to make their stay 
as brief as possible. My father impelled by an impulse he could no longer restrain, 
rose and abruptly addressed the one whose voice first drew our attention. 

** You'll plaze to excuse the Uberty Tm taking sur, but will yes tell me whetiher 
jon come from Ireland, and whether you've been there lately ?" 

** Why, I may say yes and no both, and yet tell you the truth. But, why do yon 
ask me thete questions. I should like to know that, before I answer them-^eh ?" 

" Because whin you war walking down the sthreet, yer tongue sounded like the 
cuckoo's note in my ear, I thought I had heard it before. My heart tells me I've 
both seen and heerd yez too sOniewhere, but for my soul, I cannot think where, 
onless " 



* W. P. T.— " The Irish Boy's Farewell to Home."— January Nomber, 1846. Oddfdl. Bfag. 
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*' Well, to set your mind at rest, my good sir, I am a native of Ireland, bnt I've 
not seen the onld pUtfe for many a day, nor am I likely ^to see much of it for some 
time I gnessy for a reason I haye, which is a bit of a secret." 

I could see my father's disturbed state at this ambiguous explanation, his heart 
beat tumultuously against his breast, as his hopes redoubled on these words, undefined 
and indistinct as they were. To me tl^s was a scene of surpassing interest— on the 
one hand, my unsophisticated parent alternating between hope and cfead, on sonnises 
which I already half fathomed, and felt a corresponding degree of interest in, wbUe on 
the other, was the weather-beaten, sun- burnt seaman, not unused to the world's rough 
ways, in evident surprise at the excited manner, as well as the questions of the 
querist. 

** And so, you think you have seen me before. I think it highly probable, as 
I'm a tolerably well known man in these parts. Not a town or village on the coast, 
not a hole, crook, or cranny along the shores, but what I have inspected at least a 
hundred times, within the last seventeen or eighteen years', which is about the time I 
have left old Kerry." 

** Kerry ! is id, yez sed. Och ! — Bathershin ! — Och ! — Bad luck to id. An' it's 
yerself after all, an' me fritting the life out of me forenint ye, alanah — an' why did'nt 
yez say it before. Shure, an' ar'ent ye O'Neil — John O'Neil ? An* did'nt yez late 
yer illegant wife behint ye, whin yez wint off in the Ind'y ship ? An' is it thrue, that 
yez forget me, standing here by yer side." Ahagur ? 

** My name certainly is John O'Neil, and I did leave a young wife behind me 
when I left Ireland — a sore trial it was, God knows — worse, than perhaps, when I heard 
of her death some years afterwards, but how you have arrived at tlds knowledge, or what 
connection you can possibly have with these matters, I am at a loss to imagine. I 
hope you are npt trifling with me sir, yet you seem serious." His palpable stiffoM 
of manner availed little to daunt his pertinacious questioner, who caught hold of his 
hand, and shook it so as almost to wring his arm from its socket. " Och, mnaha, 
a'int I the happy man. A'int I recompinsed for all) me throuble, an' are ye stifl 
alive ? What'U me poor Colleen -a-bawn say to me. Oh, I shall go stark staring cot 
o' me sinses. An' Sbenan too, to find her father here it '11 kill her outright. Ob, 
joy to her heart, but she will be plazed. A cead-mail-afailtha for her sake, ^fhdia, 
wisha, what shall I do. It's yerself Dancey Brian that's the lucky man after all."— 
The truth now broke on O'Neil's mind, and he became almost as agitated aa wj 
father. He had not until this moment entertained the slightest idea of our indiri- 
duality, as indeed was probable after an absence so prolonged. The lapse of eighteen 
years filled with trouble and care, sufficed to effect a material alteration in the ap- 
pearance of one, and this length of time, passed in the different grades of a s«>ainaD'i 
life, exposed to the buffetinf^s of the winds and waves, considerably changed tiv 
outward appearance of the other, which will account for the difficulty in recogniflD? 
each other's features ^besides the improbability of meeting in such a strange mawitf 
in a foreign land. 

** Well, Brian, I am heartily glad to see you ; but, man, give roe another shake of 
your hand for the sake of old times. Come, let us sit down, I am longing to hear 
how it comes about that you are here. I want to know all about poor Shenan." 
Here his voice faltered, considerably betraying hia inward emotion, ** and about oar 
child which you have already hinted was bom, and if I judge aright is now livinS' 
Poor Shenan, she did not long live after I left home." 

** Well, now, 'Neil, as you have unexpectedly dropped into the company of oM 
friends, I will leave you to chat over these family matters. I should only be a» 
intruder, so I shall say good by — call upon me to-morrow, according to promise." 

" No, no, Mr, Jackson, pray sit down with us, you have heard from my own 
lips the former part of my career, the latter has been passed under your own ob- 
servation, and indeed I owe all that I have gained entirely to your kindness— no* 
you shall hear what my kinsman has to relate — besides we shall be all the better with 
your presence." 

Complying with this request, Mr. Jackson remained, and we all sat down, wbil^ 
my father narrated the most important circumstances of his life, from the time he 
parted with O'Neil up to that moment — ^an epitome of which I have given in the 
preceding pages. That portion of it relative to his youthful (feceased partner, afflicted 
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O'Neil keenly, but when he was told that his cbild was born, that it still lived, 
he arose in an ecstasy of emotion, '* What ! is my cbild still alive. Is she here, or 
are yon mocking me ? Tell me, does she live now }" He was told in brief, though 
feeling words, of all that related to her welfare, as well as of her delicate state of 
niiad from birth, with the conjectured cause of it. This was too much for his mind 
to bear calmly, he got up and left the room, dashing away the large drops which 
silentlyran down his cheeks. In a few minutes he returned more calm and composed, and 
listened to the remainder of the narration with a collected yet sorrowful aspect. - How 
melancholy are these retrospective glimpses of our past life ! How seldom can we 
look back without awakening feelings of regret : in his case, they came in full force, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of his eventful life. The day was now far 
adranced, in fact, closed, so we drew towards the fixe, and with eager ears listened to 
CNeil's brief sketch of his past life. 

" You remember,'' he began, " my parting with you, to go on board the ship 
' Enrelios,' bound for the West Indies, like many others of my countrymen, 
wiio have sought that freedom of speech and action, ungalied by the fetters of a 
liarsh government, or the still harsher curbs and chains of a bigoted people — [which 
is not to be found at home : for believe me, there are no greater tyrants or despots 
in the world, than such of the poor, who are strong, to the weak — or than those 
hue agitators, who with the accents of liberty, and a never-dying hatred to oppression 
on their lips, acquire power, and reign only by an indulgence in the baneful influence 
of terror and violence. On the passage out, 1 made myself as useful as possible, for 
tbe double purpose]^ of learning a business which might afford me a livelihood, and 
tbo to occupy my mind and attention, thereby blunting the keenness of my regret, 
in leaving all that I held dear upon earth — my poor sainted Shenan, my kindred, and 
others, my friends. Being young, active, and willing, I soon acquired a tolerable 
mattering of a sailor's duty, and so far ingratiated myself m the captain's good 
liwes, that when we arrived at our destination, he pressed me to remain in his ship, 
lad promised me the place of second mate in the voyage home. Limited in means, 
iHtttled in my views of obtaining a livelihood, I accepted his offer, and agreed on 
the usual terms, signing articles to that effect. He was as good as his promise. 
After a few months' spent on that coast, we returned to America, where the ship was 
durtered from, and I received my promotion. The next twelvemonth I entered on 
hoird a small coasting vessel, mainly by his advice, and there acquired that knowledge 
of our rivers and creeks which has since stood me in good stead. About the latter 
ond of this time I made acquaintance with Mr. Jackson, who was pleased by my 
ottntion to my business, and who has, in fact, entirely made my fortune. I have 
ttfled twice to the West Indies, once to Madras, and once to China, and was made 
ftnt Biate on the second voyage home, our first mate having died from fever, and the 
Mteinder of the crew being mostly unfit for any office of trust. I now became en- 
gigod in the coasting trade through the kindness of Mr. Jackson, who entrusted a 
-VBall sloop to my care. With prudence and energy I managed to clear one of my 
own, and obtained so large a share of trade, that we have not had an idle day for years. 
Yon vessel, the tip of whose masts you can see by going into the street, calls me 
captain and owner, and is about to carry me into the South Seas with an assorted 
<!Vgo, part of which we were bargaining for when you saw us pass. You must not 
.I'^tpose, that in this long space of time, I have never turned my thoughts toward:^ my 
oatiTe home. I wrote several letters, and made repeated enquiries without effect, 'tiU 
^ day, I met one of my countrymen who informed me that my wife and child were 
^eid, and buried in the same grave. This bad news lessened my desire to haavurd an 
■ttempt to visit you, as you know that danger lurked behind every footstep imprinted 
pi^the green sod. The bustle and activity of my employments in this fast country, 
i^ve niuch occupied my thoughts and attention, but I have ever cherithed the idea of 
'^taming to spend the remainder of my days amongst you, near to the old place— but 
^'^tiiat you are settled here, and my daughter is so wonderfully brought to my arms, 
Jjy determination will of course alter, we will live together." Many long tales 
diTergmg from the direct thread of events, were told during our sitting, which ran far 
o?er midnight, neither caring to be the first to depart. The grey twilight of morning 
|J>^ access through the chmks in the shutters, before we retired to seek repose, from 
^ ^tigoing effects of a most exciting day. With the usual facility of youth I slept 
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soundly, but the others tossed and rolled on their beds, too full of the oonseqaences 
this unexpeoted meeting to find rest. At breakfast we arranged the order of pre 
ceeding. My father and I were to start at once on our return home, while our rel 
live was to follow on horseback, as soon as he had finished his appointment with Im.^^ 
friend. This would enable us to get a good start of him with our slow means o/ 
travelling, while he could follow on more expeditiously and overtake us, thereby 
affording us the gratification of his company a portion of the way at least. Arrived 
within a moderate distance of home, one was to speed on and prepare our househoZd 
for his appearance and reception. This arrangement was carried into effect. The 
miles were passed over quickly, as. it seemed, for the abundant employment of the 
mind left no inclination to measure space or time. When, therefore, we came witbin , 
our own boundaries, we felt suprised that the day was so far expended. I know not 
how I broke the good news to our people — but I fear, that I was a precipitate mes* 
tenger. When did youth ever acquire the prudent restraint of age ? The meeting 
was inexpressibly affecting to all parties. He clasped his daughter to his heart with 
deep emotion, then resigning her for a moment to scan her features, hugged her iahii 
fittberly embrace with twofold ardour. Bewildered with conflicting feelings, she, poor 
girl, remained passive in his arms, crying and sobbing as if her heart would break; 
thus the two extremes of joy and grief affect us in exactly the same manner. In a 
short time, he curbed his feelings, and sat down with Shenan by his side, her hand 
fast locked in his. She by this time was completely recovered, except that now and 
then a shade of sadness or melancholy would come over her, so that she could telk 
rationally to him, and feel the novelty as well as delicate peculiarity of her existing 
situation, in relation to him. I must pass over much that transpired, and leave the 
reader to exercise his own imagination, in filling up the outline I have drawn — while I 
briefly conduct him to the end of my tale. The captain's stay was short, as be wis 
about to sail on a cruise, which would occupy him a year-and-a-half-^but he per* 
goaded my father to remove nearer to the town, on a farm, which would in threi 
months be at liberty. To enable him to do this, a ** Carte blmdie," was girea on his 
credit, and his friend, now our friend, engaged to assist my Esther with his advice mi 
influence to the utmost of his power. Indeed he was most imperative In deciding upoa 
this course as the only satisfaction be could have, in thinking of his daughter's pre- 
server, who had, as it were, restored to him the dead. Cor my part, I was inflaased 
with a desire to accompany the captain on his voyage, and at last, prevailed upon bia 
to accede to my request — when my father consented to remove near the town. On 
our return after an absence of two years, we happily found them all io excelleot 
health, and much improved by their contiguity to the town. Every spare momeni 
was spent at their home, and certainly a happy home it was, after all their trials aid 
vexations. I continued to follow iny profession, sometimes in shore along boats, tt 
others on the mighty main, and experienced a variety of adventures, some of whidi, I 
may hereafter be induced to narrate. The captain gave up his active pursuits, and 
retired' to live with his child, to spend in ease and quietness the remainder of his 
days :— 

" And we made a feast 'neath the broad oak trees, 

Aod passed the gladsome hours. 
Singing amidst tbe birds and bees, 

Crowning our brows with flowers.*' 

Let not the reader suppose that he has perused a tale of fictio n — ^that oocurrencea 
such as these do not arise among the humbler sons of the earth — that the deeds of the 
high ahd mighty are alone fit to be chronicled in page and story. The annals of the 
poor, eontain as many acts of genuine self-denying heroism and pure generosity, « 
those of more soaring pretensions , and though the proud and scornful may sneer at 
their sorrows, and undervalue their deeds, yet, happily, there is that principle io 
human nature, which scouts these distinctions and pursues its path with undeviatii^ 
evenness, careless of the one, unmindful of the other. With justice, however, we nwf 
say, that there are some, who standing on an eminence can descend to the level of tbei^ 
fellow men, respond to their griefs, and alleviate their privations,. without losio; ot^^ 
atom of the respect due to their position in society. And now farewelL 

Earl Pom/ret Lodge f Northampton DUtrict. 
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DEATH OF THE HARE. 

{An incident of Childhood.) 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 
(Author of the Village Mute.) 

Once, when a little child, 

I rambled from my home, 
Thro' mazy woodlands wild, 

Delighted I would roam. 
Gathering wild berries all alone, 
Until I lieard a piercing moan, 

Like helpless childhood's cry. 
In danger and despair. 

As it came from the heart 
Of a poor friendless hare. 

And -then I heard load sounds 

Of dogs and cheerful men, 
The deep-mouth'd cry of hounds, 

Like monsters from their d«i ; 
Horses, with scarlet riders came, 
The colours bright as fiery flame, 

And then beside my feet. 
The timid creature stopt, 

It had o'er-run its strength. 
And down beside me dropt. 

The hounds, one, two, and three, 

Upon the sufferer bound. 
My childish eyes did see 

Them tear it on the ground ; 
The horse, and men, with panting breath, 
Soon rush'd to see the creature's death ; 

They held it up and gave 
A wild and loud hurrah,* 

Like conquerors overjoyed 
With the battle of the day. 

I- counted of them, then, 

Before they went away, 
About a hundred men, 

Engag'd in the affray. 
And there were scarlet riders ten, 
If you'll believe my simple pen. 

And for the sake of truth, 
I vow and declare. 

There were three score of dogs, 
For one poor little hare. 

And to this very day. 

When I hear a fearful cry, 
Although my hair be grey, 

I think upon the sigh. 
And the tenderest child-like tone. 
The painful, death-foreboding moan, 

Which would melt every heart 
But those unus'd to tears ; 

Alas ! for cruel man. 

And simple childhood's years ! 



* Pronoanceil Hurray. 
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• 

Then I soon hastened back 
To our cottage on the Green, 
^ As I knew every track 

Of my native woodland scene ; 
Through rural lanes, and pasture fields. 
By brooklets t where the hazel yields 
It's pretty tiny bloom, 

'Mid alders rude and strong, 
Where the thrush builds its nest, 
And nourisheth its young. 

With berries black and red, • 

Of one kind and another, 
I then soon homeward sped. 

To shew them to my mother, 
And when I told her in my pride, 
Of horses, men, and hounds beside. 

And the poor, dying hare, 
And all that I had seen, 

She took me to her arms, 
In our dottage on the Green. 



A LEGEND OF MANCHESTER. 

BY JOHN HEWITT. 
CHAPTER X. 

" Now comes the brunt, the crisb of the day ; 
TUey clash— they strive." 



Lalla Rookb. 

The De la Warre rose from bis couch, with a bnming pain racking his body. 
When his indisposition waif made known to his attendants, a leech was instantly sum- 
moned, who, after having, with a grave countenance, ezamided the patient, prescribed 
certain medicines, which aggravated, rather than assuaged the baron's agonies. The 
Lady Sybilla having been informed of her father's alanning illness, hastened to his 
apartment and hung over him in a state bordering upon phrenzy. The confusion 
which prevailed in the castle, was considerably increased, when the escape of the 
warden, by some unknown aid, had been ascertained. De Chadderton, after bsviog 
taken a secret and tender leave of his mistress, had departed, at an early hour, on his 
mission, touching the levies of Lancashire. In the mean time the agonies of the baron 
increased, and those who witnessed them were almost paralyzed with terror. Whilst 
this was the condition of the inmates of the castle of Manchester, messengers arrired 
in haste, bearing despatches from the queen's council, urging the De la Warre to hasten 
his levies, and nominating him to the chief command of fiie forces in the northen conn- 
ties. Rqipinald West was again in conference with the liberated warden, at the house 
of a staunch retainer of the recusant faith, and having obtained sufficient knowledge of 
tbe plans and resources of the inhabitants of Manchester, he prepared to carry into 
effect the schemes he had devised, for the attainment of his purposes. Though aware 
of bis uncle's indisposition, he had left the castle, under the pretence of escorting Edith 
Swaynson to 'her father's house, having, in an early interview with the maiden, urged 
several plausible reasons for her sojourning there, at the present moment. The warden 
had been for some time, secretly arraying those of the recusant faith, in Manchester; 
and he had now repoited to Reginald West that three thousand men were willing to 
follow his standard. One thousand of these Reginald proposed to quarter in the castle 
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of Manchester, whilat he deBpatchad the rassalfl' of. Eoeles and Prestwyche to De Chad- 
derton, under the pretence of their aid being imperionaly required. The other two 
thousand he entnuted to the command of the warden, to be marched into Yorkshire, aa 
aids to the Percy and Neville ; whilst he intended to follow, with all the forcea be could 
raise, m aoon as the De la Warre bad freed him from all restraint. Having deyised 
these measures, Reginald Wes( returned to the castle, and hastened to his uncle's.apart- 
ment. He found the De la Warre speechless, and the Lady Sybilla weeping over him 
ia an agony of tenderness. .The murderar smiled, as he beheld the success of his deed; 
aod alseady did he imagine himself the Liord of Manchester and Earl Marshal of Eng* 
land. But short were these feelings; for the knowledge that upon the nicest, point 
depended his successes, urged him to counterfeit all the external emotions of sorrow and 
distress. Not even the Lady Sybilla could testify more lively emotion than did Reginald 
West, as he hung over his uncle ; and deep and audible sobs burs^from his bosom, as 
he gased upon the agonised De la Warre. During the whole of the day he never quitted 
the apartment ; and if the heart of the murderer had been susceptible of remorse or pity, 
it would have been deeply wounded by the scene of pain and distress he witnessed. But 
the heart of Reginald West dwelt only on deeds of evil ; and even when in the presence . 
of his dying victim, Mb pondered upon the means of furthering his purposes. At the 
close of the day he left the apartment, and having assembled the vassals of Eccles and 
Prestwyche, he cominanded them in the name of De la Warre, to hasten to Edmund de 
Chadderton, who would wait their arrival, near the village of Barton. As a surety for 
hislnission, he ethibited the signet of thejbaron, which he had taken from the finger of his 
nnde, whilst pretending to clasp his hand, during a fierce paroxysm of pain. The vassals 
acknowledged the signet, and obeyed the supposed mandate of the De la Warre. No 
sooner had they left the castle, on their bootless expedition, than the recusants of Man- 
chester entered it, and to the surprise and dismay of the immediate retainers of the bgron', 
assumed tiie office of garrison and defenders of the place. 

Thus far Reginald West had succeeded. The De la Warre continued almost sense-* 
less during the succeeding day, and it was evident that his end was fast approaching. 
In the meantime the warden had publicly appeared in Manchester, and had openly 
arrayed the inhabitants, who professed the recusant faith. The reeve, alarmed by these 
demonstrations of rebellion*, had also summoned those who aided the prdtestant 
faith, to assemble around the banner of the De la Warre; but to his dismay he could 
scarcely array three hundred men, and these were composed, for the greater part, of the 
retainers of Richard Trevallion. The astounding tidings of the mental illness of the 
Lord of Manchester fiUed the recusants with joy, and caused many to join fjieir ranks, 
who had hitherto seemed to favour the protestant faith. As yet no open hostilities had 
commenced between the hostile parties ; but it was apparent that erefilong the reeve; 
who had entrenehed himself in the market place, woiild be driven from his position, and 
it only needed the intelligence of the death of the Lord of Manchester, to consolidate 
the power of ^ginald West. 

Reports concerning the snoeesses of the rebels in Yorkshire, greatly contributed to 
aid the warden ; and, &ring the day, various parties of recusants from the adjoining 
districts hasted to Manchester, in order to array .AemseWes beneath the command of the 
upholder of the catholic faith. The party of the warden was, by these means, greatly 
Bt^engthened, and he seriously contemplated the destruction of the smaU force which 
the reeve possessed. The sole hope of the latter was upon the levies which would be 
raised by De Chadderton, and he contemplated with great anxiety the possibility of 
keeping his position until these succours could arrive. Thus closed the day over the 
hostile parties ; and during the night no attack was made upon the reeve, as the warden 
onployed himself in offices oFdevotion, for the purpose of obtaining the aid of the saints 
in the great work he had undertaken. 

Whilst these things were oocurring in the town of Manchester, Reginald West had 
succeeded in lulling the Lady 8ybilla*s fears 9s to the admission of the retaineis of 
Manchester, iriiom he represented as eager to guard the De la Warre, during his dan. 
gerous illness. But the levies of De Chadderton were to be guarded against ; and for 
this putpose Reginald West despatched a trusty emissary to Warrington, whither De 
Chadderton had gone, informing h^m of the alanning illness oft>e la Warre, and praying 
him instantly to return. 

, This message was to be ddivered as coming from the barpn ; and as a proof of its 
tmth, the signet ring was borne by the messenger. 
VoL 0— No. 5— Q. 
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A nigbt of fomw to the attendants of the baron, and one of ang^h to himself 
passed over, and stQl the soul seemed nnwlDms to depart from earth. Reginald West 
attended his ande, and as heretofore, with all ontward demonstrations of sorrow, hong 
over his coneh. Yet he tiewed with impatience the protracted straggles of the De U 
Warre, and inwardly cursed the tardy progress of the poison. Tlie monung beheld the 
arriTal of De Chadderton, who no sooner entered the castle than he was seised, and 
coQveyed to a remote apartment. Urns all things seemed to fisToor the designs of the 
murderer. Richard Trerallion was confined in the rocks, near the Irwell. De Chad- 
del ton was witliin his power ; Edith Swaynson lored him ; and the De la WArreirai 
dying. All— all combined to secure his success, and the prosperity of the recosantlcatose ; 
for none, sstc tiie reere and his small party, could now oppose tiie complete realizatioD 
of all his designs. 

CHAPTER XI. 

" Tlie Marshal*ii truncheon or the Judge's gown 
Doth act become them half ao well 
As Mercy Uoth." 

ShakbpbsI. 

At the break of day, the warden prepared to diidodge the reeve from his positioo; 
but the latter, finding resistance hopeless, retreated down MiUgate, crossed the Irk, and 
by a rapid moiement gained the Tillage of Prestwyche. He was hotly pursued b^ptbe 
recusants, but succeeded in establishmg himself in a position too strong to be forced 
without immense sacrifices on the part of his adyersaries. The post the reeve occupied 
was a few hundred yards beyond the Moor of KersaU. It was an uneven traQt of ground, 
sloping and intersected with numerous small rills, and rendered almost impassable by 
the brushwood with which it was covered. On his rear he had the village of Prestwyche, 
. and his flanks were defended by two deep ravines, which were almost filled with water. 
Tbcp warden finding that an attack upon the reeve's position would not be attended with 
success, returned to Manchester, leaving a small force to.watdi the proceedings of the 
Protestants. 

The reeve, upon the retreat of the main body of the recusants, mside a furioiu 
attack upon the party of observation, completely routed them, and forced them to make 
a disorderly retreat after their fellows. lUis being accomplished, he despatched sundry 
small troops to observe the motions of the recusants, and to endeavour to obtain auppliei 
of men and arms. At the mid hour of the day, one of these parties, to the great joy of 
the reeve, returned with seven hundred of the vassals of Eccles and Prestwyche ; the 
igarrison of the castle of Manchester, who had been on a fruitless expedition to Barton, 
and who; finding that they had been deceived, had resolved to retreat upon Prestwyche, 
until further information could be obtained. Another of the party returned with fire 
hundred of the vassals of De Chadderton, who were crossing the Stony Knolls and 
marching towards Manchester ; bat upon being informed of this state of affairs in that 
town, they had willingly agreed to reinforce the reeve. Edward Swaynson was now at 
the head of fifteen hundred men, well armed, and burning to engage the recnsaati. 
With this force he resolved to march upon Manchester, and by co-operating with the 
levies of Lancashire ( which he natorally supposed De Chadderton had despatched to 
aid the.De la Warre ) Endeavour to obtain possession of the town. 

We must return to the dying baron. As the day advanced, De la Warre recovered 
his recollection, but it was evident that the hand of death rested upon him, and that bis 
dissolution might be momentarily expected. In his apartment were assembled, Reginald 
West ( who still displayed all the outward signs of extreme grief), the Lady Sybilla,snd 
Edith Swaynson, who, upon the retreat of her father fromtiie town, had returned to the 
castle of Manchester. The dying Lord gazed tenderly upon his weeping dangViff si 
she hung jn agony over him, and he was earnestly exhorting her to uphold the honoan 
of his house, and to ally herself with her cousin ; and by tluit means transmit the nsaie 
of De la Warre to the latest posterity, Vhen a sudden crash was heard, aind Richard 
TrevaUion entered the apartment. He was covered with mud and foam— his looks were 
wild *and haggard — and Ms eyes glared fearfully around him. No sooner did Regiosld 
West behold him, than, drawmg his sword, he rushed upon Treyallion, and would hsre 
plunged it into his heart had not Edith Swaynsbn, with almost supernatural ftreRgtb, 
stayed his arm. 
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Trevallion heeded not Reginald West, bat nuhed to the coadi, on which \xf extended 
the dying boron. ** I come» I come," he ehonted, " ere the deed of hell hath been folly 
completMl. Hear me! Lord of Maneheater/' he wildly continned, *'Hear me! before 
thj soul passeth forth. I hare pierced my dongeon wa]ls» I haye breasted the dark wares 
of the Irwell, I hare braved peril and death in thi»— thy castle ; and I am now before 
thee, accuser of thy nephew. He it is, De la Warre, who bath wrought thee this evil — • 
he hath mingled poison with thy wine cup— he hath been the worker of thy destruction." 
The De la Warre slowly raised himself upon the conch, and gazed around him. His 
eyes rested -upon his agonised daughter, who dung almost senselessly to Edith Swaynson, 
u^d then upon Reginald West, who stood with his sword drawn, and his eye glaring • 
fiercely upon Trerallion. B% then sprung upon his feet, and whilst his frame seemed 
oonTulsed with unutterable agony, he shouted '* My curse ^ my cum be upon him/*' 
and fell dead upon the floor of the apartnwBt. 

TrevalUon, when he beheld tit baron expire, fiercely exclaimed— **Noj all thy 
schemes, damned murderer, shall shield thee from the block and the burning fisiggot. 
What ho. ! ye rassals of t|ie De la Warre, there is treason — murder abroad. In the 
name of the Lady Sybilla, I command ye to seise and bear to tiie dungeon of the castle 
this horrible yillain." 

A number of recusants who garrisoned the castle, alarmed at the tumult, now en- 
tered the apartment. Reginald West, calmly sheathing his sword, approached Trerallion , 
and scomftilly gazing upon him, cried—*' Better hadst thou still abode in the rocks of 
the^Irwell than have come hither, thou half-witted babbler. Tosh! tiiou speakest 
hravely of Tillany and murder, and thinkest, forsooth, thy speech will be hearkened unto. 
Bat thou must not escape unscathed for thy folly, for I owe thee a debt of yengeance 
too heavy to pass unrepaid. Bear him," he continued to- the attendants, ** to the deep- 
est dungeon in the oastie ; ther« let his vile carcase rot, for nor meat nor drink must be 
the portion of the rile heretic." Ilwy Instantly seized IVevallion, who proudly returned 
the soomful gaze of the murderer, and who spoke not, nor betrayed the slightest agita- 
tion at ike mnnouneement of his fearftil doom. 

Edith SwB3rnson, whose frame had been coofulsed by the fearful tidings of the guilt 
of him her heart loved, had watched, with a frenzied eye, the scene just depicted. But 
•when she heard the horrible doom decreed for Trevallion, she madly rushed forwards, 
and, hanging upon Reginald West, cried-* 

** Oh no, no, no, thou eanst not commit so monstrous an act. If, indeed, thou 
bvest Edith Swaynson, spare, I beseech thee, spare the life of Tlrevallion. God of 
heaven ! «o fbnl a deed were more than even woman's strong alfection could survive.'' 

** Msideo, thou revest," calmly replied Reginald, ** It must and shall be the doom 
of this mad heretie. Bear him hence!" he exclaimed to the attendan4f Trevallion 
was eondnoted from the Apartment. 

Edith Swaynson stoMl as if stunned by the appalling surety of the guilt of Reginald 
West. Hitherto, her belief in the murder of the De la Warre, as announc^ by Trevallion, 
waveesd ; far too noble in her eyes, and too dear to her young heart was he who had 
been accused, and she could not, dared not imagine him guilty of evil. But the sent- 
ence he had pronounced on the hapless Trevallion proclaimed that Reginald West was 
indeed the demon of murder and crime in human shape.; and the noble heart which beat 
within her bosom, though now crushed, proudly rejected communion with the son of 
eril. She mdvaneed towards Reginald West, and, with a look which gave ten thousand 
charms toher peerless beauty, she exclaimed — 

** Thy will, Reginald We9t, bindeth not woman's heart. I denounce the murderer — 
I scorn and pity thee, saints of heaven ! that my love should have been bestowed upon 
this Uood^staincd monster ! I will now depart from thee, and, pure as when my eyes 
flnt rested upon tlie stars of heaven, I will return to the reeve of Manchester. Too. 
long have I dwelt with affection upon such a being as thee. But now I know thee, 
hidieous murderer ; and I call upon the Qod of vengeance to blast thee."* 

Reginald West calmly and scornfully 'gazed upon Edith Swaynson, and then 
replied—* • 

*' 'Tush, beauteous jHHbou knowest that in the castle of Mandiester thou must 
beeome the bride of the LvflP these wide domains. Ha, hast thou deemed, maiden, 
<hat I wffl permit thee to depEt from hence. Thou callest me murderer, and must not 
proclaim to others what thou sayest unto m% And thou, noble Lady," addressing the 
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• 

Lady SybiUa, who, from the aimouncement of ha* father's being murdered, hadremuned 
aeemingly unconscious of what passed around her, '^ And thou, noble Lady, mmt pre- 
pare to become on the morrow the wife of Reginald West. I trow thou he^dest not the 
tale of the half-witted Trevallion, and that thou wilt rejoice in thy husband's aims." 

On the almost palsied ear of the Lady Sybilla, these words fell like burning lam. 
. She sprung into the middle of the apartment, and franticly kneelix^, exclaimed — 

** Oh, pity me. Saints of Heaven^ ye cannot doom me to such torture as this. Oh, 
no, no, no, I have no claim to be cursed so heavily. Marry my father's murderer i 
Oh God, Oh God, spare me, spare me." She fell senseless upon the floor. 

Edith Swaynson spoke not as she witnessed the merciless {MTOceedings of Reginald 
West, nor did she re-echo the harrowing cry of the Ladj^ybilla ; but there was a Wild 
glance in her eye which told of defiance, and which promised the knowledge of deliver- 
ance. She summoned the female attendants, and the Lady Sybilla was borne from the 
apartment. As Edith Swa3fnson passed forth,, her eye rested upon the dead body of De 
la Warrfe ; and a convulsive shudder ran through her frame. 

Reginald West was now Lord of Manchester. He displayed his banner on the 
castle walls. He despatched numerous emissaries to announce the- death of his ancle 
to the principal retainers of the baron, and to command those who owed fealty to the 
house of De la Warre, instantly to repair, well armed, to his castle of Manchester, to 
aid their Lord in his enterprises. 

CHAPTER' XII. 

" Now bravelf breast the waves, thou bonny bark, * 

And save thy inmates from destruction's gprasp." 

Old Plat. 

The tidings of the death of Lord De la Warre we^ received with great joy by the 
warden and recusants of Manchester. The fortifying of the town agaiiiBt the reeve snd 
his force was commenced and carried on with great activity, whilst numerous bodies of 
recusants still continued to arrive as re-enforcements to the warden. The amount of 
tiiose who were now arrayed beneath the banner and the cross were about'slz thousand 
men, and these were confidently expected to be greatly augmented by the distant feadal 
vassals of the house of De la Warre. The arrival of missives again urging the speedy 
march of the levies of the recusants was a double spur to t)ie exertions of the warden 
and Reginald West. An interview in the market place of the town of Manchester took 
place betweeh these personages ; in which it was finally retfolved, that early on tiie mor- 
row, the marriage between Reginald and the Lady SybUla shoiddbe solemnixed ; imme- 
diately after which, the warden should hasten with five thousand men to join the Percy 
and the Nevilld, who were now encamped near Bolton-Abbey in Yorksh^. With the 
remaining force, Reginald West resolved to attack the reQve, and upon his dlseonfitnie 
to march in person to the assistance of the recusants, with the whole array he conld 
muster. The arrival of a numerous body of the distant vassals of the house of De Is 
Warre gave still further surety of suocesa to the recusant cause, and enabled B^^insld 
West to take measures calculated to ensure the eertain defeat of the reeve. 

The indefatigable Edward Swaynson had not neglected to prepare himself for the 
coming encounter. During the day, he had recdv«l re-enforeements from those of 
the Protestant faith who abode in the Barony of Manchester. These, with the vaaBsb 
of Eccles and Prestwyche and retainers of De Chadderton and Trevallion, eoustitated s 
force amounting to about three thousand men. The reeve continued in his posttioo 
during the day, anxiously awaiting tidings of De Chaddertoii and the levies of Lanca- 
' shire. But night drew on , and still his emissaries could discover no trace of the collected 
succours. The death of De la Warre was kamed, and eommunioated to the reeve, as 
also were the mighty preparations making to fortify Manchester. The reeve now deter- 
mined to march upon the town, as he rightly deemed that a strong foree, unlets diverted 
by an attack,* would be despatched to aid the rebels in Yorkshire^ . And it was of the 
direst importance to the Queen's cause that the Percy and the Neville shoold not be 
joined by the recusants of Manchester. Accordingly, he put his force in order, and, 
crossing the Moor of Kersall and the Stony Knolls, h^A^p^ on the hill of Cheet- 
ham, which overlooked the town, resolving, early ontflH^nrow, tomakeafieroeattadc 
upon the warden and his adherents. We must now rcAl to the priaoniBrB in the outk 
of Manchest^. . m 
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Feaifol were A emotions of Kichard TrerallioD, as he paced the narrow dungeon 
tetbed to be Ids tomb. A small lamp which, in mercy, his giuards had left to <£eer 
his deiolaticm, cast a feeble ligl^upon his coontenance as its anguished expression be- 
tnjwd the agony o£ his heart. ' * 

"Wild dreamt of mj early years/' he murmured, " is it thus ye are realized. Are 
the TisuHis of beauty, of power, and of minstrel honours, to perish in the darkness of 
oaptir^, and amidst the horrors of unappeasable hunger. — Mighty aspirations, ye are 
qieodwd for ever, and thou bright form of loveliness who blest my wayward imaginings, 
thoa art also departed!'' ^ 

As he spoke, the door of the dungeon was opened, and Edith Swaynson stood before 
liim. Trerallion shouted with joy when he beheld her ; he tossed his arms, and wildly 
exclaimed — '* Thou art come, thou art come, form of heaven I even in the dungeon dost 
thoa visit me, and bless my fond gaze as thou didst when I slumbered on the mountain 
tide amidst the forests and streams of my native Derbyshire." 

" Speak not thus wildly, Trevallion, I pray thee," said Edith Swaynaon, '' I am 
not the spirit who blessed thy visions on the mountains of Derbyshire, but one who 
eometh to deliver thee from darkness and death." 

"Maiden," replied Trevallion, who now recognized the fair being who addressed 
him—'* Maiden, thou speakest truly, thou art not she who blessed my visions, for thou 
httt spumed my love. But why comest thou hither to visit the lone Trevallion ? Me- 
thiidLs it were enough that I should suffer the direst evils without thee perilling thyself 
for my sdce." 
K Edith Swaynson proudly stepped into the middle of the apartment. She gazed 
nmestly upon Trevallion, and a strange and awful-emotion passed oVIr her countenance. 
She spoke in a low, calm voice, which floated sweetly through the dungeon — 

" Trevallion, I come to deliver thee. Though I regarded not thy lovl, I come to 
sarethee from a cmel death. Thou knowest, Richard Trevallion, thou, with all the 
^otedneas of truth and holy love, I gave my young heart to Reginald West, he who 
is now the avowed murderer of the noble De la Warre. Saints of heaven, he bath dared 
to taunt me touching my soul's weakness, he hath imagined that I would become his 
^illiiig paramour, and hath basely determined to wed the daughter of him whom he hath 
P^ned. Thou shalt be free, Trevallion, and then thou wilt, I know full well, battle 
Hwt him wfkom my soul abhorreth." 

" Lady," repli^ Trevallion, *' thou indeed comest as a comforter ; but methinks 
thoa canst not aid me in my escape from hence, for the recusants guard too well the 
, means of egress." 

" In mine early youth," said Edith, ** I learned much touching the secrejt passages 
^^ castle. The recollection of them I have treasured lor the fitting time. It is now 
c<Bme, and the means by which I have worked have enabled me to be tiiy deliverer." 

Edith Swaynson passed forth from the dungeon and was foUoiived by Trevallion. 
^^ proceeded along a number of intricate passages, damp, and infested with loathsome 
'Bptiles; after a con^derable time had elapsed, they emerged into a large cavern, which 
^n^Boed ta the shore of the Ii:well. In the cavern two personages were seated, who were 
evidently anxiously awaiting their coming. A few words discovered them to be De 
Chaddderton and the Lady^ybilla, who had also been delivered by Edith Swaynson. 
^ the shore of the Irwell lay a small boat. It was pushed into the river, and in it the 
disembarked. It was a stormy night, and the Irwell, swollen with the long continued 
^^t rolled its dark Waves rapiiUy along. The wind blew in fearful gusts, nor star nor 
'"oon shed its friendly ray to cheer the liberated prisoners. The boat was pushed from 
^ there, and it required the utmost exertions of De fbadderton and IVevallion to 
perent its floating down the stream. Scarcely had they commenced rowing ere the wind 
''^creased in- strength, and the waves of the Irwell rolled more furiously along. The dark 
^<i^ floated rapidly over the face of heaven, and clesolation seemed to followin their track. 
*^ boat was tossed to and fro by the stormy waters, and destruction seeihed almost 
'^table. Yet, animated by the hope of escaping from the power of Reginald West, 
Je rowers plied with redoubled diligence ; and whilst they strove to raise the spirits of 
^rfiedr companions, they strained every nerve to reach the opposite shore. — ^The Lady 
SybQla wept as she contemplated her dreadful situation. Her father murdered — her 
^ inheritance torn from her by her ruthless cohsin, and the fearful state of danger she 
^**8 now in, appalled her woman's heart. She gazed through her tears on the proud 
castle of Manch^ter, as it stood in gloomy grandeur the lord of the rushing waters — 
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she marked tiie beacon light apon its sommit, as it cast a red glare i^oo Uie peuionof 
Reginald West, wliieh now fluttered to the waving of tiie mighty banner of the himie oC 
De la Warre ; and deep sobs burst from her boson. £c|kh Swajnson sate calmly nsw- 
ing &e strife of the waters, nor did her eye quail or her nrame tremble, as ever aadsBon 
the boat seemed to rush forwards to certain destruction. At length thejshore was won, 
^nd the fagitiTes safely landed beyond the power of Reginald West. It i|as rewhed 
instantly to proceed to Prestwyche, and to assemble in the name of the Lady Sybilla, 
all who owed suit and serrice to the honse of De la Warre, in order to battle for her 
right, and g> achiere the destruction of the warden and Reginald .West. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

'* Hm sky is oTeveast, the mandng lpw*n. 
And heavilj witii clouds bxings on the day* 
The f(rtatt the important day, big with the flute 
Of Caesar and of Rome. 

Cato. 

Terrible were the emotions of Reginald West when he discoTcred the escape of 
Edith Swaynson and his prisoners. His deep laid schemes were now partially finistra- 
ted, and unless he could defeat the reere's force, the ruin of his own was certain. Tlie 
distant feudal retainers of the house of De la Warre would instantly forsake his standard 
at the command of the Lady Sybilla, and vaiu'would be the attempt to oppose them if 
banded with the levies of Lancashire. Reginald West heaped curses on his folly in ^v 
deeming that Edith ^waynson's love .would cling to him in his course of crime, and 
bitter were his reflections for his carelessnees in permitting her to roam at large. Bat 
the die was east, and he despatched a message to the warden, informing him of the 
disastrous intelligence. The Warden instantly joined him in the castle, and it was 
resolved forthwith to issue from the town, and battle with the reeve, ere the escape of 
the Lady .Sybilla could be known. Accordingly the whole force, under the command 
of Reginald West, was arrayed, and present^ an imposing appearance. Thousands 
upon thousands thronged around the banner of the De la Warre, and spears glanced, 
and harquebusses flashed through miat and gloom. — ^The hieart of the murderer beat 
high as he contemplated "his means of attack, and giving the war-cry of his house—he 
commanded the numerous warriors under his sway to march fortli and battle with the 
heretics. 

The reeve had been joined during the night by De Chadderton and Richard Trevallioik 
Great was the joy of the Protestants at the arrival of these their leaders, but greater ' 
still were the imprecations on Jfleginald West when they learned his crime andthe vdck- 
edness,of his proceedings. A council was called, in which Edmund de Chadderton was 
made commander-in-chief of the Protestant forces in Lancashire. It was resolved to 
give battle to the recusants, whoae forces were deemed much inferior to their real amoont ' 
De Chadderton despatched a party to raise in arms all the vassals of his house capable 
of following his banner, and emissaries were sent commanding the service of the diirtiDt 
feudal retainers of the house of De la Warre ; their arrival in Manchester not being 
known to the Protestants. • 

Such were the preparations made by the contending parties. The day which decided 
the cause of the murderer rose dark and lowering. Clouds, teeming with ndn and ton- 
pests, floated through the air, and a deep mist partially vdled the &ce of the earth* 
The mighty forces who battled for the recusant cause slowly emerged from the town, 
and were arrayed in order of battle, beneath the protection of the castle of Manchester. 
A series of skirmishes ensued between the advanced guards of the Protestants and 
recusants, which terminated in the former being driven within their lines. Edmim^ 
de Chadderton, when he beheld (wilJi astonishment) the mighty force possessed by. 
Reginald West, deemed it the moat prudent to retreat upon Prestwyche, until further 
aids could arrive. He drew off his array, and amidst a series of severe encounten ftU 
back upon Kersall-moo'r. Here the ardour of his followers was such that he was, p^ 
force, compelled to array bis force in order, and give battle to his pursuers. He divided 
his little army into three bodiea : himself commanding the centre, whose rear was apoi| 
Prestwyche, whilst'Trevallion and th'e reeve conmianded the other two, which protected 
the flanks of the main body. Therecusuit army' Was led by Reginald West, who 
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asnimed the command of tbe InhaMtMiti of Mtneheitv. Tbfli» cmiatltiited the mtln 
body. The recnsantB, who had (looked to hia haimer, were led on hy tlie warden, who 
opposed hia old adreraary the reeve, the diatant vaaaala of De In Warre claimed the 
privilege of heing commanded by their own immediate leader, Ralph de Middleton. 
These were oppoaed to TreralUon. 

The Protestants' flank, commanded bj Trerallion, waa somewhat hi adtance of 
the main body, and was stationed on a hiU which commanded a wide extent of Ae Moor. 
*rhe battle commenced by a fierce attack by Ralph de lAddleton npon Trevallion, with 
an intent to dislodge him from hia poeition. A serere conflict enaned, during which 
the whole of the contending forces became engaged. The vast snperiority of numbers 
possessed by Rf^^inald Weat stood hun now in good aenrice. Charge on charge made 
by him upon De Chadderton compelled the latter to give way, and though he bravely 
continne^ the conflict, it waa evident that the main body of the Protestanta would be 
defeated. Trevallion, with almost auperhuman valour, defended hia poaition, and though 
he still maintatned it, a terrible impreasion had been made upon hia force. The reeve 
fought with hia usual dogged valour, but he had been driven from hia poaitioui^d was 
retreating, though slo#ly, before his old enemy the warden. Such waa the state of the 
Protestant force, llieir defeat waa certain, for though they could prolong the contest, 
victory on their part waa hopeless. Hie superior force possessed by Reginald West, 
tlieir valour and discipline, ensured him' success, and he waa rejoicing in the certain des- 
truction of hia foes, viien an unlocked for dicumatance changed the aapeet of aiTairs. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Ob, swords of God, tiiepaBthiff Oaliph cans, 
nmmes for the Itring , heaven for him who ftJls. 
On 1 brave avenmra on I M onkanna criet. 
And Eblia blast the coward wretch that flies. 

Lalla Rooes. 

Thns ever did rebeDion flod Ullnck. 

SBAKSveaa. 

The appearance of the Lady Sybilla, a ttended by a small retinue, arrested the atten- 
tion of the combatants. Mounted on a palfiney, a white penhon borne' before her, ahe 
galloped into the midst of the feudal retainera of her fhtber'a house. The swordh fell 
harmless around her. The bowa and harq^nebuaaea were stayed in their work of death, 
as she wildly shrieked to Ralph de Middleton to deaist from warring against the 
Protestants. Her command was obeyed. The ibUowers of de Middleton drew off, and 
the Lady Sybilla hurriedly informed their leader of her father'a murder — ^her captivity 
and escape. A loud cry of '* De la Warre" — " De la Warre," waa raiaed by De Mid- 
dieton, and he commanded his troops to wheel round and join their forcea under the 
command of Edmund de Chadderton. Aware of tliia defection, Reginald Weat drew off 
his forces and arrayed them in fi«ah order of battle. The contending armiea were now 
nearly equal, and the decisive struggle must speedily ensue. The Lady Sybilla, who had 
been instigated by Edith Swaynson to attempt the dangerous task of drawing off De 
Middleton, waa eacorted back to the village of Preatwyche, and De Cliadderton prepared 
to make a fhrioua attack upon the warden and Reginald West. 

The army of the recusanta waa formed in a dense maas, presenting four aides. 
Their array waa defended by an uneven tract of ground, and speara and barquebuases 
bustled amidst their ranks. The mighty banner of the houae of De la Warre floated 
proudly over them, and the cross, borne by the warden, towered in the air. Hie wild 
cryof~<*The True Faith," mingled with that of— <<A Dela Warm"— <*A De la' 
Warre," rent the air, as like a torrent Edmund De Chadderton mriied upon the 
recusanta. The attack was received with firmness. A fearful struggle ensued. Heaps 
of dead strewed the Moor, and blood flowed like water down the ravinea which inter, 
•ected it. The Protestants, aided by the force of De Middleton, made inceasant charges 
npon the recusants, but the latter still kept their position. Trevaliion thrice, at the 
head of a small band, pierced their ranka, and was as ofcen driven back. The recusants 
in these encounters lost a great number of men, but they seemed determined to perish 
aooner than retreat. Reginald West and the warden animated them by their exw^nple, 
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and fouglit like ]!(»■• At length, De C3iadderton conoemknled lib wbole ferce, 
precipiteted it in a ftmoms dutrge vpon the Icf^ Ihank of the reciMants. The charge 
was Boooeflsful. Tlrerallicm, for the fourth time, pierced their ranks, and in this onset 
kept his groond. The recusants were forced to retreat, after sustaining a dreadfql loss, 
and the warden and Reginald West, despite their exertions, beheld the rain of their 
cause. At this moment Trerallion in his charge upon the retreating recusants, encoun- 
tered Reginald West. The conflict was i^ort. It seemed as if 8oide*aBgel had nenred ^ 
Treyallion's arm. He pieroed Reginald West to the heart, and the murderer fell dead 
beneath the avenger's steel. The rout of the recusants was now completed. They fled 
in all directions, and amidst the might j slaughter which ensued, not one-third of their 
number escaped. The warden was made prisoner, and conducted to the rear of the 
Protestant army. Edmund De Chadderton, upon the entire defeat of the recosaDti, 
instantly marched upon Manchester, and occupied that town. The castle surrendered 
upon the first summons, and the Lady Sybilla was conducted with all due pomp to the 
abode of her ancestors. 

The^use of the recusants in Lancashire was now ruined. On the morrow after 
the battle of Kersal-moor, Trerallion, at the head of five thousand men, marched to 
join the Queen's forces in Yorkshire. The warden was publicly executed the same day 
in the market place of Manchester, and a rigid enquiry was instituted into the conduct 
of those who had joined him in his late rebeUioas proceedings. The fkmeral obsequies 
of Lord De la Warre were performed with great pomp and solemnity in the Church of 
Manchester. A few days i^r the departure of Trevallion, missions arriTcd, infonnins 
Edmund De Chadderton of the entire defeat of the rebels in Yorkshire by the Qaeen's 
forces. They also stated that Trerallion, in consequence of his valour, had heeix 
knighted upon the field of battle by the Earl of Sdrrey. Thus the recusant cause wais 
entirely crushed, and the Protestants returned joyfully to their homes. 

A few months after the death of the baron, Edmund de Chadderton and the Ltdy 
Sybilla were married in the Church of Manchester, with great pomp and rejoicing. 
Tliey fixed their abode in the castle, and a few years after their union, feasted in their 
hall a belted Earl and his beauteous Countess. They who once owned the names of 
Richard Trerallion and Edith Swa}n8on. 

THE END. 



TRUTH. 



Hail sacred Truth, that with soul-wooing charms 
■. Doth sometimes glad our weeping, wayyrtird race, 
And teach us how to walk life's paths aright. 
Daughter of heaven ! Source of earth's best joys I 
Scourge of oppression and dark tyraAny ! • 
Thou great ennobler of the human mind, 
Oh! let me woo thee for my comforter. 

Men tell me that thy worshippers do wear 
The cold impress of sorrow on their brows : 
That on their cheeks health's roseate tint ne'er dwells. 
That in their voice there is no joyous tone, 
Nor in their steps that sprightliness or grace 
Which sometimes folly's thoughtless sons display. 

I cannot credence give to such weak tales, 
But rather would believe that thou dost give 
To those who love thee and espouse thy cause, 
That majesty which speaks the mighty mind, 
The beauty, grace, and cheerfulness, which spring 
Ennobling to the soul from virtuous acts, 
The steadfast faith, forbearance, justice, love; 
The never-wearying patience, and that calm, 
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' That tirtiioas calm beneath asgailmg might, * 

Wfaidi make thy caase triumphant, loyely Troth! 
• Srewhile thou didit inspire the souls of men 

Witii zeal from heaven caught, lliey yannted forth, 
Strong in the righteous nature of their cause ; 
They sought no armour save thy pure white robes ! 
/The greedy spear, the flesh-der ouring sword 
Were seldom wielded 'gainst thy enemies, 
Yet tyranny shrunk back in dread amaze, . 
And coward scandal hid herself through fear — 
Dark superstition cursed her bloody Htes, 
And stiff-necked bigotry shrunk into nothingness ! 

Poor narrow-minded, one-eyed prejudice. 
That still inclines to measure men and things. 
Not as they are, but as they seem allied 
To her own narrow yiews, is waning fast. 
And making: way for thee, and Peace and Lore 
Which are tliine offspring, or thy near akinf 

I well remember when I was a child 
My mother used to speak in praise of thee. 
There aye seemed something sweetly eloquent 
In the mild tones with which she won my ear ; 
Her lessons reached my soul and stirr'd to life 
A thirsty keen anxiety to know 
More of thy sacred loveliness, fair Truth, 
And when I asked how I might know thee from 
Those errors which some men mistook for thee^ 
My poor, unlearned , yet kind instructress 
Would tell me that thy author was our God, 
That He would soon reveal thee to my mind ! 

I could not learn in youth to know thee from 
Smooth-tongued deception, black hypocricy, 
• And wilful errors palmed upon mankind 
To make the many toil to feed the few. 
But this I learned, e'en when a simple child, 
That thou art mighty, mild and beautiful, 
The enemy of error and deceit. 
The tyrant's chastiser, the good man's guide ; 
The soul's best source of happiness on earth. 
And the unerring guide to bliss on faighl 

Fair Truth* thy advocates, where 'er they dwell. 
No matter what their colour or their creed — 
What language they converse in; on what grade 
Of rank they hold among their fellow -men, 
Are my choice friends, my brethren — as such 
My soul clings to them with a fervent love 
Which nought of flarth shall ever tame or tire ! , 

WILLIAM FISHER, 
f BHtish Flag Lodge, North Shields. 



REMINISCENCES OF A SOMNAMBULIST. . 

B Y W. RO WLINSON. 

of my childhood ! ye have passed like the balmy breath of summer, with 
f beauty and perfume, its sparkling fountains of gladness, and its glory 
ms. Days of my manhood I ye have come like ' the chilling blasts of 
winter, with its wrathful fury; sweeping before it the bright buds of the 
e full flower of the summer, a^^d the golden corn sheaf of the autumn.^* 
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Eien so wu my boyhood— eren so hath been my manhood. .Oh ! lor those days of 
joyfoloess, wfaen^ the glad emotions of my heart were echoed by the spforkling starbeam, 
the mnrmaripg streamlet, and the waying of the yast and high forest trera. Oh! .for 
the days when the chords of my .bosom were strung in nnison with the dashing of the 
mountain catarset, the rushing of the mighty blast, and the roaring of the boundless 
ocean. Oh ! for tiie days when I inhaled the free and pure winds of heayen, as I 
bounded oyer tSbe woodlands a joyous yoong*lbreeter ; whea I ^ynh^H the craggs of 
the yast Torr, and tore from thence the eagle's aest ; when I layed my limbs m the 
sparkling waters, and breasted the dashing waye. — Oh 1 for the days whim I knew not 
misery ; when the fountains of my heart were not dried by the withering and seariDg 
breath of calumny, oppression, tyranny, and falsehood, ere my hopes had been blasted 
by repeated disappointments. — AJas ! alas 1 why recall the days of my boyhood ? They 
are departed, but the memory of the past will neyer depart, till this frail form is 
mingit^ with the clods of the yalley. Thiea, aye then, will the weary one be at rest 
from the cares of the world, and from the neglect of the cold in soul. I haye bad 
glorious imaginings, conceptions beyond the power of language to paint; but the 
holiest and brightest of these haye been when lulled by the sound of the moontam 
torrent, and the music of the mountain winds, to a calm slumber. Remembrances of 
these yisions sometimes haye a soothing influence upon my troubled soul, but they are 
«tuickly succeeded by the recollection of the dreams that haye haunted my manhood. 
These haye been dark and gloomy as my own destiny. I am not the same being that I once 
was, I am changed in all but name. Time hath made strange rayages with my form ; aD4 
the happy young forester is now a melancholy wretch, weary of life, but fearing the 
darkness of the graye, where the cold worm must reyd oyer the relics of mortality. 
Be it so. It must be better to rest in the deep sleep of forgetfiilness in the tomb, than 
to bear the taunts of the ignorant rich, or the sneers of ttie insignificant proud, who 
may haye worked their way from obscurity into notice, by their cunning and duplicity. 
From my hifancy I haye been greatly addicted to dreaming, and the recollection of some 
of these yisions are the green and yerdant spots in my memory ; whilst others sear my 
heart by their bare remembrance. One of the earliest of these is one upon which I 
can dwell with rapture ; but words are inadequate to describe it, or the state of my 
feelings when I re-picture it in my memory. I will attempt to conyey as full and as 
distinct an idea of it as possible. I was at that time about tweWe years of age, and 
was as fearless a hunter-boy as eyer bounded along the green sward. The glorious sim 
was shining brightly, and I had joined the hunters early in the morning, and after a 
long chase, we came to a delightAil glen, through which |;an a clear stream of water, 
that was flung from a rocky precipice at the head of the glen. The torrent fell into a 
natural basin, made by the waters of ages ; , and the lulling sound, added to the 
caroling of birds, and the rustling of the elm trees, that wayed majestically in the 
sunshine, so inyited to rest, that I flung my wearied limbs upon a mossy bank, and 
was soon wrapped in a profound slumber. I dreamed, and thought that I was atwp^S 
in a path of loveliness and beauty, odoriferous flowers of various hues and fragran^^ 
were blooming about me, winged creatures, too rich and dazzling to have birth, flitted 
around me, and the brightness of their plumage was made still more bright by the 
flashing of sunbeams upon their exquisite and magnificent colours. .Fruits more rich 
and luscious than the grape, clustered around ; the earth was a rich carpet of flowers ; 
the streams had a^ brightness and clearness in th^ that cannot be described ; the 
skie^ were more dazzling and beautiful, though not more oppressive to the eye, than 
any I had ever beheld ! My soul was glad with the scene, and my heart beat with ^ 
extatic bliss I had not before felt. 

I thought I knew I had been an inhabitant of earth, and that I had at 1^^ 
attained my wish of existing apart from all mankind, and living in a world of my own* 
where age would neves come ; where it would be one eternal summer of sunsbiD®' 
flowers, and fruits. 

Moreover, I thought I should never be sated by this continuity of joyfulness, that 
I should not grow weary of happiness, that grief and repentance would not succeed 
pleasure, as was the case on earth. I imagined that I had lived through long ages, tJtst 
I still was young, and had the same zest for enjoyment that I had ever experienced' 
There was no change either in my nature, or in the appearanee of the objects that saT' 
rounded me — the sky was still bright and beautiful — ^the flowers still bloomed in *^ 
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their pristine ezqviiiteaeit, ftgraoee, md tologr the ▼erdaal «ttrtli wu gemmed with 

flowers—the trees still waved majeitioellj in the. f«Mhiiie«*aBd the waters wore the 

8aii\6 silvery brightness. 

I thought there was one spot that I loved to be in ; it waa a g^, green» rich, and 

beautiful beyond description. I was aaatad on the velvet mesSf listening to the mnsic 

of a cascade, when a form of light, loveliness, and beaaty, approached me. I thouf^t 

that she trod npon the flowers, yet they shrunk not ; and the air around her seemed 

brighteaedby her presence. I was not alarmed at her appearance ; on the contrary, I 

felt even more gladdened than before. I asked her who she *wbs. Her countenance 

became more beautifully bright ; and in a voice in which all the music that oosUd 

be conceived«was blended, she answered me, *' / am the angel of peace I'* I enquired 

where we were : and she answered, '* /» paradieel*\ And I thought she took me by 

the hand, and said she wonld lead me into the presence of the Omnipotbnt, and I 

foDowed her. 

* 4c « * * *^* « 

When I awoke, I fOnnd that I had been absent from home two days ; that my 
. mother had discovered me sleeping in the glen ; that when she took me by the hand, I 
arose and went with her, altbou^ asleep, and that as we walked along, I kept mnt< 
tering something very earnestly. Thus ended my first vision. 

Maneheeter, ^ 



THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

See yon ship ! The wild rough sea is roaring, 

To overwhelm her 'neath its bitter spray; 

In vindictive turgid rage 'tis soaring. 

To hide her from the cheerfiil light of day: 

Its soi^ges rise, huge billows flow amain. 

Careering by its wrathful mood to^vent. 

On the blythe barque whose spars and timbers strain. 

To eouiitervail the fearful fell lnt«ft. 

Yes, such is life, when yonth casts off the bonds, 

Tight bound at school, or in future training, 

At once to the divine command responds, 

Needful bread to gain by dint of straining. 

Each nerve «nd pore. . Life must be nonriahed 

Tliroughout it fitful course to its last thread. 

Such is the will of Him, who flourished 

Before all time, whose word we love and dread. 

Then why, this constant opposition, strange. 

To the crude efforts of the struggling young? 

Is't right or manly that mankind should range 

Themselves against the tyro? while he, flung 

Into doubt and difliculty, must seek 

To win the prise from cnlumny's cold toneh. 

By guarded speech and action. Week by week 

Enduring glance of contumely, such . 

As those might bear, who bore the wooden * cross. 

In bye-gone days when Luther and bold Knox, 

Accounting this world's wealth but sinful dross. 

Refused their homage to th^ Romish box. f 

How are men fallen from their high estate! 

Once, so boastful of their better feelings! 

An Angel, listening, might well relate, 

A centennial tale of their revealings.* 

The GodUke attributes of Man should cause 

*Many of the early Martyrs were compelled to carry a wooden cross to their place of executi<»i. 
TThe base containing the pix or consecrated wafer representing the Host. 
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Tbdr hearts to tender sympathy, adTioe; 
In obedience to those well known laws, 
Framed, for the world's ^dance, fidl, bnt yet condte 
Methinks, I see the crowd with brows uplifted. 
Scanning, with cnrions eye, each feature 
Presented to their bold gase, till sifted 
Are thoughts, words, deeds; yea, his inmost nature. 
They find he's human and prone to frailty. 
With hopes, doubts, and fears, like one of themadTCS, 
Yet they make no sign .of cead — ^mail — failthe § 
To rescue him from the little blue elves; 
• But ruthless sounds, sudi as are often heard, 
In the sandy desert or jungle wood, i 

When the jackall and fierce wolf have stirred. 
In hunger emulous, to try which could 
First dip his keeu fangs in the victims gore. 
And pull the fleet antelope down to earth. 
Should one of the band, faint, stopi trifed sore 
With the speed of the race, his life's not worth 
A penny I ween; for the rest will eat 
Him, body and bones, and think it a treat. 
Like these ranging sons of the forest wild. 
Engaged in tearing down their brother, 
Mankind with specious speedi beguiled 
Seeks one, the best means, to injure t'other. 
^ What though no benefit to them arise. 
On the downfall of the injured youth! 
It is seen clear by all but wilful eyes: 
(Though many may not like to hear the truth) 
They with importance swell, seem wondrous wise, 
Point the cold finger with prophetic skill; 
• Predict his failure in their croaking guise ; 
Nor cease their venemous assaults, until. 
Best friends turn cool, the public turn away: 
All hope, all heart, is lost, as well as pelf: 
Were tiiese, unblushing, the command can say. 
That bids to ** love thy neighbour as thyself;" 
Better, almost, to brave the Cossack's lance. 
Where death at once succeeds the hardy blow. 
Than live, the sport of fortune, with no chance 
The enmity to sooth of those we know. 
• How is this so? As plank well balanced, 

I' the middle, when either end rides high. 
One must be down. So they, entranced 
In contemplation of one's fall, do sigh. 
To think themselves so good ^immaculate 
In thought, word, deed — self sufficient — ^free 
From every stain. 'Tis thus they will relate. 
With modesty much like the Pharisee ; 
All men have sinned. But I — the chosen. 
Among my fellow townsmen, do appear 
More pure than the flake-snow newly frozen; 
And purer still for, by reflection clear. 
Their stain sets off my purity; whereby, 
- The arrow of detraction harmless glides, 
Unheeded, bv. While I can cry, Oh ! fie ! 
To those into whose heart it quivering slides. 
Thus we trace, with noon-day light, the reason 

i Irish for many welcomes. 
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Why naakind lo oft to*Blaiider listen; 
. Why tarn tyrants for to Mng^ a tetson, 
With hearts so steeled scarce death can soften. • 

Did I say, mankind? I could not mean it, 
As common censure without eiception ; 
For some there are whose tme friendship makes it 
A pleasing task to girt them warm mention, 
Snch as their dve, in manly gratitnde, 
For Idnd favours oft conferred on those, 
. Who thus can take a bolder attitade, ' 
And combat cheerAiUy a host of foes. • 

Tis this, that constitutes the siNoe of life ; 
That gives a charm to its pleasantest scenes ; 
That drowns the remembrance of frequent strife 
To which our nature too constantly leans. 
Friendship i magic sound, which, softly stealing 
O'er our senses, embues our hearts with love ; 
Art thou of Heaven's joys the revealing, 
Foretaste of that more perfect joy above? 
Ah me! that happiness should not be spread, 
Where'er Sol's radiant rays are beaming. ;; 

That Afiric's sons, with the white man, and red, 
Should not, with peaoefal banner streaming. 
Possess the earth in unity and love: '■ 

And each one keep the golden rule, in view. 
To do to othen as you wish they'd do. 
Mayhap, such life does seem too sweet? Tis true. 
For sure as sparks fly upwards, troubles come 
And o'er our path do prickly thistles strew. 
Making our slow progress hard and toilsome. 
Then brace thy armour close around thee. 
With sustaining innocence for thy shield. 
Nor fear thy foes e'en should they hundreds be. 
Nor use the weapons they so basely wield. 
Yet list awhile— anon the tide may turn. 
And waft yon share of this world's ydlow pelf, 
Kind friends who'll care not tho' the sky looks stem: 
If not, contentment, peace, keep in thyself. 
Be thine the steady task, attentive, blsnd 
* Courteous to all, humble though they be 

And stranger, thou shalt prosper. Still thy hand 
Must oft be raised to him whose gifts are free. 

JAMES PENNOCK. 
Marl Pan^et LodffB, NorihampUm DUtHei. 



BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

Thb period at which the majority of the benefit societies appear to have originated, 
may, in a general way, be dated at* the commencement of the present century. At a 
period when reason and knowledge had begun onge more to resume their wonted places 
jn the developement of the mighty concerns of mankind ; when the dark and benighted 
horizon of civilization had again become bright, and illuminated by the vivid darts of 
umost supernatural talents, daily flashing against the bigotry, the exclusiveness, and 
contracted notions of the great ; when minds and men were evidently bom for the pe- 
<^iarities of the times, and were* spreading far and wide the clear and uncontrovertible 
truths, that knowledge was man's birth-right, and ought to be disseminated to all ordere 
«nd conditions of society, throughout the inhabited world. It was about this ever-to- 
oe-remembered period, that encouragement was openly given by the great, the wealthy. 



HoUinwood. 
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THE VOICE OF MEMORY. 

I hear the chapel bell — 
•How awfully it toU'd ! 
Thrilling each botom-chord 
As on the air it roU'd. 

A voice is in ita sound, . 
Breathing—" Eternity/' 
And monrnfully is heard 
The Toice of Memory. 

A Toioe that chills the soul-— 
Sad, solemn, and sublime: 
How speedily its breath 
Rolls back the flood of time! 

Bearing away oar thoughts 
To days of trouble o*er, 
And forcing the sad tear 
For friends that are no more. 

It tells of min'd hopes. 
Of joys that never bloom'd. 
Of hearts that long have ceased 
- To beat for loves entomb'd. 

Oh, hardened is the heart 
That sorrow cannot swell, 
And listless is the ear 
That scorns each passing knell. 

Heaven bids us not to hope 
For perfect bliss below; 
For long as Memory lives, 
Oor tears must ever flow. 



B. Bribrly, 



PAGES FOR THE MANY. 

IvvLVBWCB or TBV Natural Laws on thr HAPPUfsss ov Individvaii* 
-»It happened in a remote period, that a slater slipped from tbe roof of a high buil- 
ding,' in consequence of a stone of the ridge having given way as he walked upright 
jdong it ; he fell to the ground, had a leg broken, and was otherwise severely braised. 
As Iw lay in bed suffering severe pain from his misfortune, headdressed Jupiter in tfaest 
words : " O Jupiter, thou art a cruel god ; for thou hast made me sofrail and imper- 
fect a being^ that I had not faculties to perceive my danger, nor power to arrest ny fill 
wlien its occurrence showed how horrible an evil awaited me. It were better for oe 
that.! had never been." Jupiter, graciously bending his ear, heard the address, and 
anwered : " Of what law of mine dost thou complain ?" **Of tbe law of graritatioa," 
replied the slater ; '* by its operation, the slip which my foot made upon the stone, wfaidit 
unknown to me, was loose, precipitated me to the esjth, and crushed my body, wftx 
cateulated to resist such violence." " I restore thee to thy station on the poof," ssid 
Jupiter ; *' I heal all thy bruises; and to convince thee of my benevolence, I suspeod 
the law of gravitation as to thy body and all that is related to it ; art thou aof 
•ODtent ?" 
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The slater, in deep emotion, offerf d up gratitude tnd tlianki, and expreiaed the 
profoundest reverence for so jojit and beneficent a deity. In the yery act of doing ao, 
he foond himself in perfect health, erect upon the ridge of the r^of ; and, rejoicing^ 
gazed around. His wonder at so strange an erent having at last abated, he endeayoured 
to walk along the ridge to arrive at the spot which he intended to repair. But the law 
of gravitation was suspended, and his body did not press upon the roof. There being no 
pressure, there was no resistance, and his legs moved backwards and forwards in the 
air without any progress being made by his body. Alarmed at this occurrence, he 
stooped, seized his trowel, lifted it full of mortar, and made the motion of throwing it 
CD the slates ; but the mortar, freed from the trowel, hung in mid-air — the law of gravi- 
tation was suspended as to it also. Nearly frantic with terror at such unexpected 
novelties, he endeavoured to descend in order to seek relief; but the law of gravitation 
was suspended as to his body, and it hung poised at the level of the ridge, like a balloon 
in the air. He tried to fling himself down, to get rid of the uneasy sensation, but his 
body floated erect, and would not move downwards. 

In an agony of consternation, he called once more upon Jupiter. The god, ever 
kind and compassionate, heard his cry and pitied his distress ; and asked, ** What evil 
hath befallen thee now, that thou art not yet content ? Have I not suspended, at thy 
request, the law which made thee fall ? Now thou art safe from bruises and from 
broken limbs ; why, then, dost thou still complain ?'* 

The slater answered : " In deep humiliation, I acknowledge my ignorance and 
presumption ; restore me to my couch of pain, but give me back the benefits of thy law 
of gravitation." 

"Thy wish is granted," said Jupiter in reply. The slater in a moment lay on his 
bed of sickness, endured the castigation of the organic law, was restored to health, and 
again mounted the roof that caused his recent pain. He thanked Jupiter anew, from 
the depths of his soul, for the law of gravitation with its numberless benefits ; and 
applied his faculties to study and obey it during the remainder of his life. This study 
opened up to him new and delightful perceptions of the Creator's beneficence and wis* 
dom, of which he had never even dreamed before ; and these Views so excited and 
gratified his moral and intellectual powen, that he seemed to himself to have entered on 
a new existence. Ever afterwards he observed the law of gravitation ; and, in a good 
old age, when his organic frame was fairly worn out by natural decay, he transmitted 
his trade, his house, and mncn experience and wisdom, to his son, and died thanking 
and blessing Jupiter for having opened his eyes to the true theory of his scheme of 
creation. « 

The attention of Jupiter was next attracted by the loud groans and severe com- 
plaints of a husbandman, who addressed him thus : '*0 Jupiter, Hie here racked with 
pain, and pass the hours in agony without relief. Why hast thou created me so miser- 
able a being ?" Jupiter answered : '* What aileth thee, and of what institution of mine 
dost thou complain ?" ''The earth which thou hast made," replied the husbandman, 
"will yield me no food, unless I till and sow it, and no increase, except it be watered 
by thy rain. While I guided my plough in obedience to thy law, thy rain came, and it 
fell not* only on the earth, but also on me ; it penetrated through the clothes which I 
had been obliged to make for myself, because thou hadst left me naked ; it cooled my 
skin, which thou hadst rendered delicate and sensible ; it disordered all the fanctions of 
my body ; and now rheumatic fever parches my blood, and agonises every muscle. O 
Jupiter, thou art not a kind father to thy children." 

Jupiter heard the complaint, and graciously replied ; '*My physical and organic 
laws were established for thy advantage and enjoyment, and thou hast grievously infringed 
them ; the pain thou sufierest is intended to reclaim thee to thy duty, and I have con- 
stituted thy duty the highest joy of thy existence ; but say, what dost thou desire ?" 

The husbandman answered : "What, O Jupiter, signify the purposes of thy laws 
to me, when thou hast denied me faculties competent to discover and obey them ? 
Frail and fallible as I am, they cause me only pain ; deliver me from their effects, and I 
ask no other boon." 

'* Thy priiyer is granted," said Jupiter ; " I restore thee to perfect health j and, 
for thy gratification, I suspend the laws that have offended thee. Henceforth water 
shall not wet thee nor thine, thy skin shall feel cold no more, and thy muscles shall 
never ache. Art thou now content ?" 
Voj.. 9— No. 5— R. 
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** Most gradoni Jnpiter/' said the hnsbandmm, *' my soul is melted with 4«epeet 
patitade, and I noir adore thee as sopremelf good." 

While he spoke he foand himself afield behind his team, healthful and Tigoroos, 
jocand and gay* and again blessed Jupiter for his merciful dispensation. The season 
was spring, when yet the chill blast of the north, the bright blaze of a powerful sun, 
and passing showers of rain, interchanged in quick and Tarying succession. As be droye 
his plough along, the rain descended, but it wet not him ; the sharp winds blew, but 
they chilled no fibre in his frame ; the flood of heat next poured upon his brow, but no 
sweat started firom its pores : the physical and organic laws were suspended as to him. 

Eegoidng in his freedom from annoyance and pain, he return^ gladly home to 
meet his smiling family, after the labours of the day. It had been his custom in the 
evening to put off the garments in which he had been toiling, to clothe himself in fresh 
linen, to sup on milk prepared by his wife with savoury fruits and spices, and to press 
bis children to his bosom with all the fenrour of a parent's love ; and he used to feel a 
thrill of pleasure pervading every nerve, as they acknowledged and returned the affec- 
tionate embrace. 

He looked to find the linen clean, cool, delicately dressed, and lying in its accus- 
tomed place ; but it was not there. He called to his wife to fetch it, half chiding her 
for neglect. With wonder and dismay depicted in every feature, she narrated a strange 
adventure. With the morning sun she had risen to accomplish her wonted duty, bat 
although the water wetted every thread that clothed other individuals, it moistened oot 
a fibre of his. She boiled it over a powerful fire, and applied every means that intellect, 
stimulated by affection, could devise ; but the result was still the same : the water glided 
over his clothes and would not wet them. '* The physical law," said the husband within 
himself, '*is suspended as to me ; henceforth water wetteth not me or mine.'' He said 
no more, but placed himself at table, smiling over his lovely family. He lifted the 
youngest child upon his knee, a girl just opening in her bloom — pressed her to his 
bosom, and kissed her ruddy cheek. But he started when he experienced no sensation. 
He saw her with his eyes, and heard her speak, but had no feeling of her presence. 
His knee was as stone, his bosom as marble, and his lips as steel ; no sauaiion pene- 
trated though his skin. He placed her on the floor, looked wistfully on her form, grace- 
ful, vivacious, and instinct with love ; and as if determined to enjoy the well-remembered 
pleasure now witheld, he clasped her to his bosom with an embrace so ardent that she 
screamed with pain. Still he was all adamant : no sensation reached his mind. Heav- 
ing a deep sigh, he sent her away, and again the thought entered the very depths of his 
soul — '*Tbe organic law is suspended as to me V Recollecting well the sweet gratifi- 
cations of his evening meal, he seized a bowl, and delicately began to sip, exciting everj 
papilla of the tongue to catch the grateful savour. But no savour was perceptible ; the 
liquid glided over his gustatory organs like quicksilver over the smooth surface of s 
mirror, without impression, and without leaving a trace behind. He now started in 
horror, and his spirit sank within him when he thought that thenceforth he should live 
without sensation. He rushed into tlie fields, and cidled aloud on Jupiter, " O Jupiter, 
I am the most miserable of men ; I am a being without sensation. Why hsst thoa 
made me thus ?" 

Jupiter heard his cry, and answesed :" I have suspended the physical and organic 
laws, to which thou ascribest thy fever and thy pain; henceforth no pang shall cause 
thy nerves to shrink, or thy muscles to quivei : why, then, art thou thus unhappy, aiui 
why discontented with thy new condition ?" 

** True, O Jupiter," replied the husbandman ; "but thou hast taken away from me 
sensation : I no longer feel the grateful breath of mom fanning my cheek as 1 drive mj 
team afield ; the rose diffuses its fragrance for me in vain ; the ruddy grape, the Insciooi 
^f and the cooling orange, to me are now savourless as adamant or air ; my children are 
as stones : O Jupiter, I am utterly wretched ; I am a man without sensation !" 

*' Unhappy mortal," replied the God, *' how can I afford thee satisfaction ? "Wheo 
I gave thee nerves to feel, and muscles to execute the purposes of thy mind^when I 
bestowed on thee water to refresh thy pslate, and made thy whole frame one great inlet 
of enjoyment — ^thou wert not content. I made thy nerves liable to pain, .to warn thee 
of thy departures from my laws. The rain that was sent fell to fructify sad refresh the 
earth, and not to injure thee. I saw Ihee, while the showers descended, stay abroad, 
regardless of its influence on thy frame. The northern Uast received from i^eitspieiv- 
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ing odd, to warn fhee of its effects ; and yet I saw tfaee, wet and shiTering, stand in its 
eoone, regardloss of its power. In the Yoice of the storm I spake to th7\inderstanding, 
but tfaoQ d&dst not comprehend. The fever that parched thy blood was sent to arrest 
thee in thy departures from my organic laws. It I restore to thee my institutions, thou 
nayest again forget my ways, and in misery impeach my justice." 

'*0 most gracious Jupiter," cried the husbandman, *' now I see thy power and 
wiidom, and my own folly and presumption. I accept thy laws, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge tlmt, even in the chastisements they inflict, tiiey are beneficent. Restore to me 
the enjoyments of sensation ; permit me once more to reap the advantages that flow from 
the JQst uses of my nerves and muscles, and I bow with resignation to the punishment 
of misapplying them.*' Jupiter granted his request. His fever and pains returned, 
bot by meiUcine were relieved. He slowly recovered health and strength, and never 
ifterwards embraced his children, or enjoyed a meal, without pouring forth a deeper 
offering of gratitude than he had done before. He was now instructed concerning the 
lource of his enjoyments ; he studied the laws of hit nature and obeyed them; and when 
he rafTered for occasional deviations, he hastened back to the right path, and never again 
ludenrent so severe a punishment. 

Just as the husbandman resumed his wonted labours, a new voice was heard call- 
hig loudly to Jupiter for relief. It proceeded from a young heir writhing in agony, 
who eried, '* O Jupiter, my father committed debaucheries, for which my bones are 
pierced with suffering ; gout teareth my flesh asunder ; thou actest not justly in punish- 
ing me for his transgressions : deliver me, O Jupiter, or renounce thy character for 
beoerolence and justice." '* Thou complainest of my law of hereditary descent V said 
Jvj^ter; '* hast thou derived from thy father any other quality besides liability to gout?" 
** Jupiter," replied the sufferer, ** I have derived nerves that feel sweet pleasure when 
the goat ceaseth its gnawing, muscles that execute the purposes of my will, senses that 
*re inlets of joy, and faculties that survey and rejoice in thy fair creation, but why 
^>dit thou permit gout to descend from him who sinned, to me ?" 

*' Short-sighted mortal," said Jupiter, "thy father was afiiicted because he infringed 
By institutions ; by my organic law, thou hast received a frame constituted as was that 
<if thy fiuher when thy life commenced ; the delicate sensibility of his nerves transmitted 
^ nune susceptibility to thine ; the vigour of his muscles has been transferred into 
tbbe ; and by the same law, the liability to pain that existed in his bones from debauch- 
^t constitutes an inseperable element of thine : if this law afflict thee, speak the word, 
n^ I shall suspend it as to thee." 

''Bountiful Jupiter !" exclained the sufferer ; ** but tell me first — if thou suipend- 
^ thy law shall I lose all that I inherited by it from my father ; vigour of nerves, 
"^^ucles, senses, and faculties, and all that constitutes my delight when the gout 
i^cteth me not ?" ** Assuredly thou shalt," said Jupiter : '* but thy body shaU be 
"•e from pain." 

** Forbear, most bounteous deity," replied the sufferer ; '' I gratefully accept the 
pft of thy organic laws, with all their ohatisements annexed : But say, O Jupiter — if 
t^ pain was inflicted on my father for transgressing thy law, may it not be lessened or 
"Mnovedif lobey?" 

" The very object of my law," said Jupiter, '* is that it should. Hadit thou pro- 
ved as thy fother did, thy whole frame would have become one great centre of 
Mileage. The pain was transmitted to thee to guard thee by a powerful monitor from 
P^'ndng his sinful ways, that thou mightst escape this greater misery. Adopt a course 
Q locordanee with my institutions, and then thy pain shall abate, and thy children shall 
*« free firom its effects." 

The heir expressed profound resignation to the will of Jupiter, blessed him for his 
^j^nic law, and entered upon a life of new and. strict obedience. His pain in time 
"^''^^Qished, and his enjoyments increased. Ever after he was grateful for the law. 

, A feeble voice next reached the vault of heaven : it was that of a child, sick and in 
I^* *' What is thy distress, poor boy," said Jupiter, '* and of what dost thou com- 
fit ^** Half drowned in sobs, the feeble voice replied : " I suffer under thy organic 
r^* A Cither's sickness, and the disorders of a mother's frame, have been transmitted 
^ combined intensity to me. I am all over exhaustion and pain." **Hast thou 
?^^^ no other gift," inquired Jupiter, "but sickness and disease — no pleasure to 
/ i^firres, thy mu8cle8,or thy mental power ?" " All are so feeble," replied the 
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child, " that I exUt, not to enjoy, but only to soffer." ** Poor Yiclim,*' said Jupiter, 
** my organic law shall toon deliver thee, and I will take thee to myielf." The organic 
law instantly operated ; the body of the child Uy a lifeless mass, and suffered no more; 
its spirit dwelt with Jupiter. 

The next prayer was addressed by a merchant struggling on the Mediterranean 
waves, and near sinking in their foam. '* What evil dost thon charge agamst me," 
said Jupiter, *' and what dost thou require ?'' 

*^ O Jupiter,'' answered the supplicant, '* I sailed for Tyre to Rome in a ship, 
which thou seest on fire, loaded with all the merchandise acquired by my previous toils. 
As 1 lay here at anchor off the port of Syracuse, whither business called me, a sailor, 
made by thee, thirsted after wine, stole it from my store, and, in intoxication, set my 
ship and goods on fire ; and I am now plunged in the waves to die by drowning, to 
escape the severer pain of being consumed by fire. Why, if thou art just, should the 
innocent thus suffer for the guilty ?" 

** Thou eompiainest, then," said Jupiter, " of my social law ? Since this law dis- 
pleaseth thee, I restore thee to thy ship, and suspend it as to thee.'' 

The merchant, in a moment, saw his ship entire ; the blazing embers restored to 
Ttgorous planks ; himself and all his crew sound in limb, and gay in mind, upon her 
deck. Joyous and grateful, he addressed thanksgiving to the God, and called to his 
crew to weigh the anchor, set the sails, and turn the helm for Rome. But no sailor 
heard him speak, and no movement followed his words. Astonished at their indolence 
and sloth, he cried in a yet louder voice, and inquired why none obeyed his call. 
But still no answer was given. He saw the crew move and speak, act and oonversK; 
but the^ seemed not to observe him. He entreated, remonstrated, and upbraided ; 
but, notwithstanding all his efforts, could obtain no reply. All seemed nnconsdons of 
his presence. Unconscious of his presence ! The awful thought rushed into his mind, 
that the social law was suspended as to him. He now saw, in all its horror, the import 
of the words of Jupiter, which before he had not fully comprehended. Terrified, be 
seized a rope, and set a sail. Every physical law vras in force, and obeyed his will. 
The sail filled, and strained forward from the mast. He ran to the helm — it obeyed his 
muscles, and the ship moved as he directed it. But its course was short : the anchor 
was down, and stopped its progress in the sea. He lowered the sail, seizedja hand- 
spoke, and attempted to weigh ; but in vain. The strength of ten men was required to 
raise so ponderous an anchor. Again he called to his crew ; but again he found that 
the social law was suspended as to him : he was absolved thenceforth from all suffering 
caused by the misconduct of others, but he was cut off from every enjoyment and ad- 
▼antage derivable from their assistance. 

In despair he seized the boat, rowed it to the port of Syracuse, and proceeded 
straight to his commercial correspondent there, to beg his aid in delivering him from 
the indolence of his crew. He saw his Mend, addressed him, and tdd him of his fruit- 
less endeavours to leave the anchorage ; but his friend seemed quite unconsdons of his 
presence. He did not even look upon him, but proceeded in business of his own, with 
which he seemed entirely occupied. The mei'chant, wearied with fatigue, and almost . 
frantic with alarm, hurried to a tavern on the quay, where he used to dine ; and, entering, 
called for vrine to recruit his exhausted strength. But the servants seemed unconscious 
of his presence ; no movement was made ; and he remained as if in a vast solitude, 
amidst large companies of merchants, servants and assistants, who all bustled in active 
gaiety, each fulfilling his duty in his own department. The merchant now compre- 
hended all the horrors of hi^ situation^ and called aloud to Jupiter — *' O Jupiter, death 
in the waves, or by consuming flame, were better than the life thou hast assigned to 
me. Let me die, for my cup of misery is full beyond endurance ; or restore me the 
enjoyments of thy social law, and I shall cease to complain of the pains which it inflicts." 

" But." said Jupiter, ** If I resfore to thee my social law, thy ship will be con- 
sumed, thou and thy crew vrill escape in a boat, but thoa shalt be a very beggar; and, 
in thy poverty, thou wilt upbraid me for dealing unjustly by thee.*' 

** O bountiful Jupiter," replied the merchuit, ** I never knew till now what enjoy- 
ments I owed to thy social law ; how rich it renders me, even when all else is gone ; and 
how poor I should be, with all the world for a possession, if denied its blessings. True, 
I shall be poor ; but my nerves, muscles, propensities, sentiments, and intellect, will be 
left me : How I see that employment of these is the only pleasure of existence ; poverty 
will not cut me off from exercising these powers in obedience to thy laws, but will rather 
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add new moti^et exdtiiif me to do so. Under thy social Itw, will not the sweet voice 
of friendship cheer me in poverty ; will not the aid of kindred and of my fellow-men 
Mothe the remainder of my days ? and, besides, now that I see thy designs, I shall 
troid emplojnng my fellow-men in situations unsuitable to their talents, and thereby 
ocape the penalties of infringing thy social law. Most merciful Jupiter, restore to me 
tlw benefit of all thy laws, and I accept the penalties attached to their infringement/ ' 
His request was granted ; afterwards he made Jupiter's lawa and the nature of man his 
itadj ; he obeyed those laws, became moderately rich, and found himself happier than 
he had e?er been in his days of selfi»hne8s and ignorance. 

Jupiter was assailed by many other prayers from unfortunate sufferers under the 
flfteta of infringement of his laws; bat instead of hearing each in endless succession, he 
attembled his petitioners, and introduced to them the slater, the husbandman, the 
yeini heir, and the merchant, whom he requested to narrate their knowledge and 
experience of the natural laws ; and he intimated, that if, after listening to their account, 
any petitioner should still be dissatisfied with his condition, he would suspend for him 
the particttlar law which caused the discontent. But no application followed. Jupiter 
n« hii creatures employ themselves with real earnestness in stodying and conforming 
to his institutions, and ever afterwards they offered up to him only gratitode and adora- 
tioB for his infinite goodness and wisdom.— Com^e't Conatitution qfMan. 

Thb O1.DB8T Inhabitant. — The *' Oldest Inhabitant" seems to live, move, and 
have his being in the newspapers. His appearance is inseparably connected 
vlth the disasters or moving accidents which they chronicle; hail-storms, high winds, 
hi|h tides, wet seasons, dry seasons, are all duly recorded in their columns, and the 
eqwrienoe of the ** Oldest Inhabitant," b uniformly appealed to in support of each 
Hptrate event being the most tremendous and terrific and astounding that has occurred 
liaoe beaven knows when. The *' Oldest Inhabitant" is, therefore, an extlusively 
iKwapaper personage. Griffins and unicorns live in heraldry. Lady fiountifuls are to 
he MMght for in moral stories for moral children. Grenerous thieves and heroic foot- 
pids are the heroes of modem novels : each class of fiction creates its own proper ficti- 
tioQs personages. Mrs. Gamp created Mrs. Harris ; but penny-a-liners, it is, who 
sv^ate " Oldest Inhabitants." No elixir of life preserves their vitality ; no miraculous 
P& have kept them hale and sturdy while ages waned, and friends and neighbours and 
^ovudntanoet waned with them. We know not how they became what they are ; we 
hftsw not what they are : we know not how one succeeds the other, or when the stroke 
of death smote, and promoted to the title the now current ** Oldest Inhabitant." We 
"Mrely see them in black and white ; we must take them upon credit, and take the sur- 
P^iaing violence of such a storm, or the abundance of such a harvest, upon their 
«»«dittoo. 

The authority of most people is cited for what they know or remember. The 
'^Oldest Inhabitant," however, is only cited as an authority when he does not remem- 
J^* We only hear of him when his memory can bring no parallel to the matter in 
'^^i^ : he is remarkable for remembering nothing. If he remembered, he would be 
^Uo use — ^he would never be cited. He might as well not be the " Oldest Inhabitant." 
|«^ paragraph concoctor works lustily at an inundation, or storm of thunder and 
"9^tning. He soon ezhausta all the common-places of his craft. He duly makes the 
*^^t[m ** visit " the devoted city ; he chronicles in good set phrase the ** ravages of the 
^^tnwtive element ;" but he wanta a climax, a peppery wind-up for his lucubrations, 
^ lias made the waves roll, and the ** electric fluid " flash ; he wanta something more 
'^^reibie and pointed still, to bring before his reader in a wonl the violence and the fury 
^ the tempest ; so, summoning up with a scrateh of his pen, an " Oldest Inhabitant " 
"^^a&ctared expressly for the occasion, he bids him dive back into the recesses of past 
^^''i^, grope into the inmost cavities of the memory, and resting fruitlessly from the 
'^^'ch, ^declare upon his honour that no similar visitation has occurred within his 
'•collection. 

** Oldest Inhabitants " are not altogether of modem invention ; we have said that 
2^ are newspaper characters ; the pointers of a parsgaph and the adoraem of a puff. 
1 u^ is the nde, but there is at least one exception. The great forte of the '* Oldest 
'^habitant," as we have hinted, is not remembering any storm equal to the last storm. 
^c ^ calleijl forth by a storm as naturally as an umbrella by a shower of rain, or a 
"^^^iM by toasted cheese. Shakspere knew this propensily of the << Oldest Inhabtant." 
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The night in which Doncan was murdered, the elements were tnmnltaoiis. Foithwitii 
appears on the stage an ** old man/' evidently the then *' Oldest Inhabitant" of Infer- 
ne«Sy who declares — 

Three score and ten I can remember well, 
'Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
Hours dreadiul and thinfcs Ktrang:e} but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

The <* Oldest Inhabitant *' is thus always labonringin hisTOcation; always not 
remembering — that is to say, remembering a great deal, but never remembering anjthiDg 
equal to the last catastrophe to which he is requested to remember a parallel. 

We have said that we have never seen an '* Oldest Inhabitant," nor know we 
any person who has ; yet after all there must be some ** Oldest Inhabitant" of ti» 
parish, of the city, of the world. Methuselah must have been a very respectable *' Old- 
est Inhabitant," but the phrase was not in use in his days, as there were no newspapers. 
Of course, if there were, he would have come down to us with as great a character for 
not remembering as he has for longevity — not that there would be any particular con- 
nection between the newspaper ** Oldest Inhabitant " of the time and Metbuselab, navi- 
papers always having ** Oldest Inhabitants " like correspondents, *' of their own; bat 
that we should be apt to associate one with another, and account poor Methuedaha 
perfect blessing to the journalists of his day. 

The country ** Oldest Inhabitant," of the veritable flesh and blood species, lireiii 
a distant un visited place, hemmed in by miles and miles of solitary fields and meadows. 
Only country cross-roads, unfrequented and full of ruts, not from traffic, but from neg- 
lect, traverse the neighbourhood of his dwelling. No stream of busy travelling flows 
past. Na modem innovations and changes alter from day to day, and from year toyesfi 
the well-known aspect of surrounding objects. They have never been but as they are 
in the recollection of the '* Oldest Inhabitant." Several times, indeed, he has been to 
the nearest large town, and once, very long ago, he saw London — the King, the Qoesoi 
and the lions, in the Tower. That was, perhaps, the event of his life : happy, quiet lifei 
which can reckon such an event. He is a great authority in the parish, for, be it knofSf 
even in the most sequestered of pastoral spots, there is a little world in tbfrparish. He 
is, we say, a great authority there, perhapa, even greater than the parson — undoubtedly 
greater than the clerk. His words are listened to very severently ; and when a dotiag 
sentence, a wandering expression escapes, it is still heard respectfullj and pUifnUy; 
for the hearers know that mind totters under the load of years. He is fond of sur- 
rounding himself with the neighbouring children, who look upon him with almost 
superstitious awe, and suspend their play, and assemble round the door of his oottsget 
where he sits enjoying the afternoon sun. He tells them stories of people wboeo 
memory has lingered long in parish annals, local heroes, remembered for what tbey 
have done or suffered ; or he tells them tales of their own fathers, or mayhap their 
grandfathers' childhood ; of rustic feats achieved, of rustic skill attained — always wind* 
ing up the narration with, '* Ay, ay, that was when I was a boy." 

When he was a boy ! his little auditors look wistfully into his face^into Aat ol^ 
wrinkled furrowed face — ^upon the few locks of straggling hair, fine and silky, andwhiC^ 
as a new -coined shilling — upon the eye which has lost its light — the limbs all bent aa^ 
ehmnken, and strengthless as the summer reed — and the long skinny brown hsnds* 
which shake with a strange ceaseless motion. When he was a boy 1 they cannot realist 
the thought. When he was little plump and ruddy ; when he shouted and screamed* 
and ran and leaped, and climbed trees, and robbed orchards, and swam the first acroa^ 
the river. Strange ! Could he ever have been a boy ? Was he not always thos ? 
And would they one day, if they lived, be so too ? Away ! childhood cannot grapple 
with such thoughts— in the next moment they are forgotten. Had the old man daie^ 
his story in the year one, the children would have thought dimly of some time long, kag 
ago ; but ** when I was a boy," the time is harder to be seized — more indefinite, IMI* 
uncertain to their minds than would be the year one. 

The country ** Oldest Inhabitant" is often to be found wandering among thi 
grave-stones of the churchyard. He looks upon old stones, almost covered with gre* 
clinging moss. No need for him to attempt to decipher the inscription. He knows ^ 
who lies beneath ; he knew him in life, and he remembers hitn in death, No need ^ 
the atone to set forth his virtues ; he knows them, and he knows, moreover, whst tki 
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stone does not set forth^hls fiiults. On a Sunday, after sernce, he loves to sit near 
the church porch : he is the centre of a little group : he talks of old thtngSi old cus- 
toms, points ont where the old boundaries stood, now unknown, and the true sites of 
old parish legends. He always derates the past at the expense of the present. The 
young men, he says, were stronger in his days, more manly, more open ; the maidens 
more fair and more true ; and the young men and the young maidens around listen 
without gesture of dissent, or word of murmur, but in their .hearts they believe it not. 

The country ** Oldest Inhabitant" thinks little of modem improyement ; in fact 
he does not deem it so much improvement as innovation. He is even slow to believe 
sll the wonderful tales retailed by parish travellers, and vouched for by half-year old 
newspapers which occasionally find their way to his cottage. He long shook his head 
at what he heard of steam : carriages moving without horses, ships without sails ; at 
any rate, there were no such things in his day. At length a railroad is projected ; it 
passes through his neighbourhood. He receives, half doubtingly, from day to day, the 
accounts of its progress ; of iron belts, stretching from field to field, from east to west ; 
of the squire's pheasants preserve, which he has always deemed ground almost as sacred, 
as hallowed as the church-yard itself, being sacrilegiously broken into, the old trees cat 
down, old land-marks effaced. He knows not what to say ; he wishes it may all be 
for good. At length the railroad is complete. Down the rich country flies the hissing, 
shrieking train, with a demon's might, and a demon's speed ; the seething, panting 
engine — gorgeous with polished brass and glittering steel, sweeps merry, hopeful hun- 
dreds after it in its flight. The '* Oldest Inhabitant" comes and sees ; he confesses 
he will believe anything now ; he does not know what the world is coming to ; it was 
a different place once. But his day is past ; these things belong to his children and 
children's ^ildren. He wishes but for peace and quiet to think over old times — to 
hold mental communion with old friends, long, long buried. Still he is dieerful and 
tranquil, and patiently waits the day (he knows it is not far off) when he, too, will be 
borne to that well-known, long known churchyard, and where most of the parish will 
assemble round the grave of the ** Oldest Inhabitant." — Iliuminated Magazine, 

Thb Reasoning ScHOOLMASTBR.^-The master of our school was an eccentric 
pedagogue, very learned as we thought, very formal as we saw« very severe as we felt ; 
and among his eccentricities there was none more laughable and cryable than his man- 
ner of inflicting punishment. It was a maxim with him that justice should not only be 
done, but acknowledged; and thus such scenes as. the following were of frequent 
occurrence. 

Pedagoffue. John Smith ? 

John, Here, sir ! 

Ptd, Come from your ** here" hither. [John movet tUnoly and reluetanify up 
to the rostrum.'] John Smith, you have been guilty of throwing stones, which I for- 
bade. IJohn hongt hia head dieeomolately.'] John Smith, it is of no use looking 
sorrowf\ally now, you should have thought of sorrow before you committed the offenee 
\reaehwg down the eane.] You are aware, John Smith, that those who do evil must 
be punished ; and you, John, must therefore be punished. Is it not so ? 

John, Oh, sir, I will never do it again. 

Ped, I hope you will not, John ; but as you forgot the prohibition when left to 
your unassisted memory, the smart of the remembrance now to be administered will be 
the more likely to' prevent any relapse in future. Hold out your hand. [Whack ] 

John, Oh, sir ! oh, sir ! I will never do it again. 

Ped, I hope not : hold out your hand again. [Whacky and a ecreeehfrom John.] 
Now, John, you begin to perceive the consequences of disobedience ? 

John^ Oh, yes, sir,— enough, sir, enough, sir ! 

Ped. By no means, J(^n. You are somewhat convinced of your error, but not 
yet sensible of the justice of your punishment, and the quantum due to you. Hold out 
your other hand [wliack and ecream,] 

John, Mercy, sir, I will never— [bluhlering.'] 

Ped, It is all for your good, John t hold out your left hand again. Even- 
handed justice ! Why don't you do as you're bid, sir, eh ? [A sloth across the 
•houtders,"} 

John. Oh! oh! 

Ped, That's a good boy ! [Wkach on the hand again,] That's a good boy 
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IWhaekJ] Now, Johiit you feel that it is all for your good ? 

John, Oh, no, lir,— oh, no 1 it is very bad, sir, very sorcf. 

Ped. Dear me, John. Hold out again, sir. I most convince yon that it is 
jnstice, and all for your good. [^ rain of stripes on hands and back, John beUowing 
ail the while,'] You must feel it is for your good, my boy ! 

John. Oh, yes, sir; — oh, yes-s-s-s-s. 

Ped, That's a good lad ; you're right again. 

John, It is all for my good, sir : it i$ ali for my good. 

Ped, Indeed it is, my dear. There ! [Whaek, whaei,'] Now thank me, John. 
John hesituteSi — whack, whack,] 

John, Ah, ah ! Thank you, sir ; — thank you very much. I will never do it ; 
thank yon, sir. Oh, sir, tha-a-a-nks: 

Ped, That's a dear good. boy. Now yon may go to your place, and sit down and 
cry as much as you wish, but without making a noise. And then you must learn year 
lesson. And, John, you will not forget my 6rders again. You will be grateful for the 
instruction I have bestowed upon you. You will feel that justice is a great and certain 
principle. You will feel it, John. You may see, also, how much your companions 
may be benefited by your example. Go and sit down ; there's a good boy. John, 
there are punishments in this school more disgraceful and severe than that you have 
just undergone. 

Johnf bowing. Yes, sir, — ^thank ye, sir. — IT. Jerdan, in Bentley's Miscellany, 



Loyal Queen Dowager I<odge, Banbury Dtetrict, of the Independent Order of Odd-Fettowi, 
Manchester Unity. At a Lodge Committee, held at the Lodge House, Sanbnry, on the SSnd daj 
of J one, 1 846. P . 6. Joseph Taylor in the Chair. It was moved by P. O. John Annins, seccmdml 
by P. G. John Griffith, and resolved onanimoasly, that the thanks of the officers and brethren ci 
the Queen Dowager Lodge, Sonbory, are eminently dne. and are hereby given to P. P. 6. M. 
Henry Ratcliffe, for the kind, coarteoos, and gentlemanly manner in which he replied to their com- 
mnnication on the subject of their proposed application to become a district— for Ihis valuable 
suggestions as to the nature and amount of information required to be laid before the A. M. C. 
relative thereto— and for his personal attendance and able advocacy of the measure before the 
Sub-Committee while assembled at Bristol. On the 9lst July, 1S46. the Officers and Brothers of 
the Loyal St. Andrew Lodge. No. 1348, of the Wolverhampton District assembled for the purpoM 
of presenting P. P. C. S., Wm. Laws, with an elegant Patent Silver Lever Watch, accampuiled 
likewise by a Silver Guard, the gift of the maker. P. G., Edward Hyatt, of the same Lodge, as a 
token of their esteem of his valuable services, both as a Member and au Officer to the Lodge, and 
for his assiduous and upright conduct as their permanent Secretary for a period of live years. The 
above present was the voluntary and ^ontaneoua gift of the Brothers. Presented to P. G. Georse 
Holden, by the Sir Nicholas Sherboume Lodge, on the 6th day of July, 1844, a Silver Mfedal. Pre. 
sentedto P. Prov. G. M. William Dawson, by the Well- Wisher Lodge, on the 30th day of Jal7f 
1844, a Silver Medal. Presented to P. Prov. G. M., George Bowker, by the Limestttne Rock 
Lodge, on the 27th of September, 1845, a Silver Watch and Appendages, all in the Clitheroe Dis- 
tiict. On the i5th Au^irust, 1840. a Handsome Silver Watch, with Appendages, value ^B, to C. S., 
James Lambert, by the Loyal Myrtle Lodge, Bingley District. 

Married Oct I3tb, 1846. Brother James Smith, to Miss CUzabeth Inman.— Oct. 17th. 1849. 
Brother Fielding Whone, to Miss Ruth Preston, both of the Loyal Myrtle Lodge. Bingley District, 
— August 7th, 1846, Brother William Hall, of the Agricultural Lodge, Endoo, Pottery and New- 
castle District, to Miss Goodfellow, of Macclesfield. October 22nd, 1846, At St Mary*s Church, 
by the Rev. Francis Close, Brother Richard Keitley. of the Loyal Harmonic Lodge, Cheltenham 
District, to Miss Vina Carter, only daughter of P. D. G. M. Carter, Host of the above Lodge. 
—July 5th 1846. Brother William Heatley, of ttie Victoria Lodge, Blackl^um, to Miss Margaret 
Ainsworth.— August 19, at Longton Church, Staffbrdshire, by the Rev. Dr. Vale, Brother Samuel 
Bateman^ of the True Benevolent Lodge, Manchester District, to Ellen, daughter of the late John 
Allen, Esq , of the former place. 

July mh, 1846, Hannah, the wif^s of Brother Joseph Walbank« of the Myrtle Lodge.^Jolf 
SOth, Brother Thomas Shackleton, of the Myrtle I«odge.— August SOth, Sarah, the wife of Brother 
Benjamin Moorhouse. of tSie Victoria Lodge.— August 27th, Ann, the wife of Brother George 
Clough, of the Myrtle Lodge.— Sept. I4th, Mary, the wife of P. V. Thomas Moore, of the Myrtle 
Lodge, all In the Bingley District.— June 3Srd, 1846, The wife of Mr. John Sidebottom, Trowi 
Print Works, and P. P.O. M., Yew Lodge. Shaw District.- At Brigham, near CockermoaUi, 
on the 29th of Sept. 1846, after a tedious illness of 9 months, in the 67th year of her age, Mary, tlie 
mother of Pr. G. M., Joseph Neale, of the Cockermouth District. — On the Snd Sept. 1840, 
aged 30. Prov. D. G. M. Kemp, or the Lewes District. His remains were attended to the grave, 
by upwards of SO of the members of various Lodges belonging to the Disirict. 
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MEMOIR OF JAMES ROE, PROV. C. S. 

Biography , in every age*, and among people of every degree of civilization, 
h&s been a favourite species of literature. Of every man whom we have met with 
pleasure or regarded with interest, we desire to know something personally* The 
desire arises from a secret wish to know the rise and growth of ezcellenoe, and 
no curiosity can be more laudable than that of tracing the source of another's 
improvement. 

But as ** Memoirs ** are chiefly written of persons of tide or conventional 
distinction, they have lost much of their intrinsic interest. The accidents of birth 
are but the products of the artificial mechanism of society, and possess little merit 
and Uttla instruction. Such events make biographies the annals of automata — 
not of men — a glittering but a poor exchange for the efforts of native indepen- 
dence and perseverance, in their struggles after worth. For instances of this 
hitter kind we must look in the ranks of the people — to which the subject of this 
sketch bdongs. 

James Roe is a native of Fazeley in Staffordshire, where he was bom, October 
18th, 1805. He had the advantage of receiving two years' instruction in Sir Robert 
Peel's Free School — and was one of six scholars selected by Sir Robert for admission 
to a preparatory academy with a view to college training — which distinction indi- 
cates early attention and merit on the part of our young papil. Unfortunately Sir 
Robert was diverted from his praiseworthy intentions, by the prejudice then existing 
against the education of the '* lower orders," and young James was obliged to be 
content with such instruction as the slender means of his parents could afford and his 
own exertions procure. At a proper age he was apprenticed to an uncle, a Fancy 
Brash Maker at Birmingham. That his habits were characterised <by aptitude, industry 
and enterprise is evidenced by the fact, that coming to London in 1832 with his 
master, he soon after commenced business on his own account, and though his capital 
consisted only in the knowledge of his trade, and a small stock of tools provided by 
his father — he, aided by the better fortune still of an independent spirit and deter- 
mination to succeed, overcame all difficulties and established a respectable connexion in 
trade. 

His next connexion (excepting the pleasant one of marrying) was with the 
Manchester Unity. Early in 1839, he was attracted by the grotesque wood -cut which 
adorned Mr. Hetherington's periodical, entitled the '* Odd Fellow." He purchased 
Vol. 9— No. 6— S. 
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m copy which happened to contain a lucid article on Odd Fellowship, by P. G. M. 
Peiser of Manchester. This induced him to enquire further, and in July 1839 he 
joined the Good Samaritan Lodge, of the North London Districty which at that time 
contained only 28 Members, and the whole District but 370. His attention to Lodge 
business was such as became a young Member — it was earnest and perfect, and he 
passed through every Office as fast as the General laws allowed. 

Some errors having crept into the District . accounts, he was, so soon after his 
membership as May 1840, appointed one of a Sub-committee to rectify them. His 
course was marked by great good sense. He raised no prematura or unfoonded 
iuspicion of neglect or dishonesty on the part of others (a course by which many 
pursued reputation) but he quietly set himself to search out the error, and he had 
the gratification of informing the District Committee, that he had traced it to the 
sytiem of book*keeping .followed, and suggested the double entry plan. It was 
adopted, aad produced so much satisfaction, that the next Committee voted Mr. Roe 
thanks for his recommendation, and to this time the Auditors have endorsed the phm 
with their approval. 

In December of the same year, 1840, he was without any solicitation or expec- 
tancy on his part, appointed to the important and responsible Office of C. S. of the 
North London District, which he still holds, with credit to himself and the unanimous 
satisfaction of the Lodges. His flrst step was consistent. He reduced his own 
financial precepts to practice, and with such success, that though for many Quarters the 
Auditors appointed were persons theoretically opposed to him, and consequently 
lynx-eyed for the detection of mistake, the accounts have in every instance been 
pronounced without error. A wide-spread confidence in the affairs of the District 
sprung up. On C. S. Roe's appointment, the District numbered but 10 Lodges and 
500 Members — since which time 100 new Lodges have been added, and now the 
District boasts of 7000 Members. Of course others have taken part in producing 
this flattering augmentation, but how honourable a share C. S. Roe had in it, the 
District itself testified in 1843, by presenting him with a valuable gold watch, as a 
mark of appreciation of his services. And it is not easy to estimate too highly the 
value of the arithmetical reform which he instituted. Money is not more the sinew of 
war than is accuracy in accounts the sinew of confidence, wherever pounds shillings 
and pence are concerned. A safe Actuary is the soul of a Provident and Benevolent 
Society. • 

These qualities achieved for Mr. Roe distinction in a wider sphere. He has been 
elected to represent the North London District at the A. M. C ' s. held at the Isle of 
Man, Wigan, Bradford, Newcastle, Glasgow, and Bristol, and is now appointed to 
attend the ensuing one at Oxford. Three A; M. C ' s. have appointed him a Director 
of the Order, and during three successive years he has been one of the Trustees of 
the Unity. These duties have ever been discharged with honour to himself. His 
practical good sense secures him the respect of his Fellow Directors and the attentioi 
of the Annual Meetings. 

No man has juster notions than James Roe of the vast powers of combination, 
whether for good or evil, possessed by the Manchester Unity, and no one is mors 
honestly resolved to direct them wisely. ' He is one of the acknowledged opponents 
of ignoble content with partial good and evident imperfection, and ranks with the 
foremost friends of temperate and judicious progression, and he has creditably 
identified himself with the great measures of equalised representation and sound ilnaaci&l 
reform. 

That useful principle enunciated in one of the Ethical ''Liectures" recently 
adopted by the Order — that moral worth lies in the continuity of a man's proper 
duties well fulfilled — ^is strikingly illustrated in the character of James Roe. No 
man knows better what it is expected that as an Officer he should know. With the 
Laws and usages of the Order he is well acquainted. Such is his familiarity with them 
that by some of his friends he is pleasantly styled the *' FoUett of the District"— 
the late Sir William Foilett seeming not to be more, at home in the jurisprudence of 
the British Empire, than C. S. Roe in that of the Manchester Unity. He is fre- 
quently made an umpire in disputed cases, and the confidence placed in his decisions 
seflects credit on his judgment and intellectual habits. It is known that he will 
thoroughly examine both sides of the question. From his verdict there has seldom if 
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erer been an appeal ; and in declaring hU opinion he so happily combines the suaviter 
m modo with the fortiter in re that justice and fraternity are both maintained. 

An attractive characteristic of James Roe is his evident honesty. You feel at 
once that there is no reserve about him. His friendly offices are all frank. He never 
stoops to finetse. When he rises to speak, you perceive that he is going to speak 
what he thinks. He may be in the wrong, but he has no double meanings. He never 
means but one thing and that the right one. And if an error in his conceptions is 
poiated out toJUm, he has the courage and manliness to own and correct it at once. 
With him, *' Mnidship, Love, and Truth,'' are not so many words learned by rote to 
be given with '* quick fire"—- or to round periods with at annual dinners — ^but words 
of sincere import, breathing their influence over thought and conduct. These are the 
men who give freshness to society, and we turn from the din of *' cheers " and blaze of 
eulogy, too often won by clap-trap and hollow profession, as from an unhealthy excite- 
ment, and seek the wholesome company and converse of the less glittering, but the 
more estimable — the unassuming, the frank, and the true. 



THE CALAMITIES OF IRELAND. 

The Order still continues to maintain its generous and benevolent character^ and 
to shewmankind that its charities are not confined to those who are entitled to con- 
sideration from the ties of membership. We gave in our last an abridged report 
of a meeting which had taken place at Leeds, and which proved from the speeches 
of some of the principal speakers, that the aims and capabilities of the Insti- 
tution are still things of doubt and mystery to many of those who occupy 
high and influential positions in society. The name of the Order, conveying 
218 it does nothing more than the idea that the members are associated for 
some eccentric purpose, has no doubt been the means of misleading many, and 
deterring others from seeking to become further acquainted with the usages 
and laws of the society. It may on the other hand be contended that the 
vagueness of the name has had the effect of inducing numbers to come 
amongst us from motives of curiosity. However this may be, it is now very 
qoestipnable whether it would be desirable to abandon our original designation 
and adopt one of a more characteristic nature. The society has risen to its 
present extent and eminence without either the aid of a captivating title or 
aristocratic patronage, and though we have now with us many great and good 
men, they have joined us from a conviction that our purposes were benevolent, 
and our actions distinguished by a pure and exalted philanthrophy. By such 
meetings as the one lately held at Leeds the press have had the opportunity 
of making our deeds and sentiments known to the public, and Odd Fellows 
Have been distinguished from those who assemble solely for social amusement 
and convivial hilarity. Independent of the funds contributed for their own 
exigencies and the rehef of their Widows and Orphans, our members have 
never been backward in aiding the charities situated in the various towns 
where lodges are located. The benevolent institutions of many of our large 
towrns, as well as those ixt less populous districts, have had cause to look 
with respect and gratitude on Odd Fellows, and our Annual Meetings have 
always been productive of pecuniary benefits to the charities of the tow^s in 
which they tave been held. 

Now that a season of unparalleled calamity has visited us — when the 
three kingdoms have been overrun with want and destitution, we rejoice to 
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find that our own body have manifested their usual liberal and philanthropic 
spirit. We rejoice that our members are not only anxious to do good in their 
own immediate vicinities, but that they are extending their sympathies to 
wretched, famine-stricken Ireland. Subscriptions are being made in different 
districts^ and we hope that they will shortly become general throughout the 
whole Order. Already the sum subscribed amounts to £1432 \4s. bd. and 
we anticipate that, before our next number is issued, double the^aount will he 
realised towards alleviating the horrors and dreadful necessitSI which have 
fallen with such a crushing and direful effect upon the miserable natives of 
our unhappy sister Isle. It is not our province to discuss the question in a 
political point, or to enquire into the merits, or demerits of the Irish character. 
Enough for us to know that misery of the most heart-sickening kind is in 
existence — enough for us to know that thousands of our fellow-creatures 
have perished and are perishing for want of food — enough for us lo know 
these facts to stimulate us by every means to endeavour to decrease, in 
however small a degree, the vast amount of human suffering which has now 
accumulated. 

There is little occasion for ue to go into minute details, and yet some of 
the accounts which have recently coma under our observation are so pregnant 
with statements of unequalled desolation, disease, and death, that we need not 
apologise for bringing them before our readers. It seems that fever is now 
added to famine, and in localities far apart large numbers of all classes are 
falling victims to the dreadful contagion. In Armagh it has spread to an 
alarming extent in and around the city, and in remote districts of the county 
its progress, and that of dysentery, is fearfully prevalent among the poorer 
classes. Fever, however, has attacked those of a higher rank of life in the 
city and its vicinity, and numbers of the middling classes, as well as profes- 
sional gentlemen, have fallen victims to the malady. The workhouse in 
Balinrobe has been the scene of pestilence, which has attacked both paupers 
and officers. The building is described as one horrible charnel-house, the 
unfortunate paupers being nearly all the victims of a fearful fever, the dying 
and the dead huddled together. The contagion has visited Ballina and 
Swinford, and Sligo has been fearfully scourged. The most alarming accounts 
have been^eceived from Cork. The hospitals are full, hundreds are lying ill 
of the fever, and as there are no places for them, the consequences to be 
apprehended are dreadful. Many of the respectable citizens, merchants and 
others, have also been fatally attacked. 

The accounts received from the West of Cork, and the two Carberies are 
of the most horrifying description. The Cork Reporter contains the following 
appalling particulars : — 

** It is not food the unfortanate people now want most — it is nkedical attendaooe; 
not additional poor-houses, hut hospitals, they require. A pestilential fever, more 
mortal and destructive than cholera or plague, is carrying off the poor. All the food, 
solid or liquid, on earth, could not save them without medicinal and sanitary accom- 
paniments of the most extensive, active, and efficient sort. There is not a house, from 
Bantry to Skull, that, with scarce a dozen exceptions, does not contain either the sick, 
the dying, or the dead. The latter lie where they die, or are barely pushed outside 
the thresholds, and there suffered to dissolve. Their living relatives witbm the huts are 
too feeble to remove them further ; and the strong, outside, from distant places (and 
they indeed are few), are afraid to handle unshrouded and uncofiSned bodies, Judge 
of the consequences. The weather begins already to grow warnif and decomposition 
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sets in more rapidly than a month since. Let us state two or three facts which we 
have on unimpeachable testimony. Our informant is one who, beiides being incapable 
of an UBtrath, has an interest rather in exposing^ than encouraging exaggeration. He has 
told us, that in one locality, where public works are in progress, the labourers were 
forced to examine a cabin at some distance in consequence of the noxious and intol- 
erable effluvium arising from it. They discovered in it five bodies in an advanced 
state of putrefaction, the whole of a family who had died nono knew when. None of 
the labourers dared touch the bodies, and to protect themselves whilst remaining on 
tile work, where they were compelled to earn their bread and chance of life, they 
polled down the hovel, and heaped timber and thatch over the blackened corpses, 
•pplied fire, and kept aloof until the dwelling and the dead were consigned to ashes. 
Sach was the interment. This- occurred at a place called Ratoora. In another hovel 
were found the dead bodies of a father and son, and, horrible to relate, in the mouth 
of the latter was seen the father's hand, three fingers of which had been eaten off by 
hia famishing offspring. It is our duty to publish these appalling facts. We have 
wthentic information of others just as dreadful, but our flesh creeps at the remembrance ; 
▼e cannot go on with the relation." 

To assist in the remedy of such a state of things as is described above 
Odd Fellows are now called upon, and we feel that little appeal is needed in 
we face of such facts. The claims that press immediately upon us may be 
fP^t, but we cannot know that such large masses of human beings are • 
perishing so near us without depriving ourselves even of a portion of our 
^^omforts to relieve them. 

It is pleasing in the midst of this great calamity to find the general 

spirit of sympathy which has been almost universally diffused, and it enhances 

^e pleasure when we learn that the working-classes have not done the least, 

•ccording to their means, to forward the progress of charity. Not only in 

^^land, but in the Colonies and the United States, those who labour for sub- 

"tttence are sparing something from their well-earned pittance for the relief of 

weir friends m Ireland. " One bank alone at Liverpool," says the Times, has 

Wceived 413 separate orders for money paid by parties in New York, to be 

trausferred to parties in Ireland in sums from ^1 to Jt'24, the whole amount- 

^ to £\,566 I8s. Od, and the average, consequently, being £3 \5s. 9d. An 

'^^^^'^ense number of orders have passed through the other Liverpool banks^ 

^^ through the American meivchants at that port." It is to be regretted, 

*^% anudst this display of benevolent feeling the Irish gentry alone are almost 

•ttpine upon the subject, leaving to those who dwell in other lands the task 

^^ administering to the wants of their stamng tenantry. A statement wat 

lately made in the house of "commons that in a small town in South Wales, 

^ttere great distress existed in consequence of the failure of the usual crops, 

*^*O00 had been subscribed in one week, by the magistrates and gentry of the 

locality, for the purchase of food, and an order had been sent to a great mer- 

^^tile house for 1,000 quarters of corn. The question naturally followed 

^^y could not the magistrates and gentry of Ireland make similar exertions 

^ procure prompt and effectual relief for the distressed poor of their sevefal 

^tricts?" They have not done so, and it remained with others to carry out 

^OBe measures of relief which the squalid and dying peasantry sought in vain 

^ ^t home. The proper time has passed away, the seed is unsown, and 

""Other season of scarcity is inevitable. In the meantime emigrants are 

P"^^Hg in. vast shoals intt> England, and the manufacturing districts are over- 

^^ oy a population who know nothing of the ordinary avocations of the people 

^^gst whom they come ; tliey are consequently unable to work, if work 
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were abundant (which it is not), and the parish is obliged to provide for tbem. 
The inhabitants are heavily taxed for their support, and yet the industrious 
Englishman manages to spare something further from the fruits of his labour 
to sustain those who remain to pine amid blighted and untilled fields. We 
rejoice that our brethren have stood forth on this occasion, and given one proof 
more to tbe world that Odd Fellows are only desirous, in common with all true 
philanthropists, to lessen the evils of existence, whilst they forbear to search 
too narrowly into the errors, venial or otherwise, of the recipients. Without 
further remarks, we leave the matter with the members of the Order, in a full 
confidence that their eflforts will be appreciated and successful. 



EDGAR VERNEY: 

A TALE OF THE PASSIONS. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural. 

SBAKSPBaC. 

The only physical exercise which 1 followed as an amnsement was archery. In this 
sport my brother felt an equal interest with myself, and we had raised shooting-butt* 
in my father's grounds, where we frequently resorted. I became a complete marksman, 
and could send my arrow into the bull's eye with almost undeviating certainty. When 
it was that the horrid and monstrous thought, that I am now about to speak of, first 
entered my mind, is unknown even to myself. Whether it presented itself to mc 
in some hideous pitchy vision of the night, or whether demons walk by us in the 
broad daylight, and breathe things in our ears to lead us to destruction, I know not, 
but the foul idea was constantly with me, and I strove vainly to expel it. 

Often had the knowledge of my brother's superior claim to my father's estate 
been as wormwood to me, though for a length of time I was content to curse my own 
evil star thut had not decreed to me an earlier birth. Now the unnatural and bloody 
thought that haunted me was how I could best effect the destruction of my brother's 
life. His meek manners and fair and delicate countenance instead of turning me from 
my purpose only confirmed me in it, and incited me to the perpetration of the deed. 
I could not brook to think that one so womanish an^ tame should stand between me 
and my inheritance. 

One day when we had been practising in the archery ground, and my brother had 
turned to run towards me with an arrow which he had just pulled from one of the butts, 
the thought that I could kill him then flashed like a stream of fire across my brain. 
An arrow was at my bow — I sent it hissing forth with my utmost strength— the aim 
was too true, and he fell like a stricken deer, with the shaft quivering in his heart. I 
tnmed away, and for a time dared not advance towards him. When I had nerved 
myself to the desperate tasR, and came to bend over him and examine his wound I 
saw that he was indeed dead. His eyes were open, and save that his features wore an 
expression of surprise, he appeared with the same sweet and placid look which he wore 
in life. A sickness came over me, not from compunction, but from a dread of the 
consequences. Counterfeiting the utmost alarm, I reached home, and stammered out 
a lying account of the deplorable accident which I stated had occurred from my brother 
subdenly shifting his position whilst I was firing at the butt. It is needless for me to 
attempt the pourtrayal of the misery which was caused by my narration of the event. 
My father and mother could not possibly think me so immeasurably wicked as to dis- 
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beUeve me, bnt there was one whom I could not deceive. My sister's eyes were 
ri vetted upon me, and my soul cowered beneath- them, for they said too plainly ** I 
know thee, villain, for a murderer /" 

Of course the circumstances of the case underwent investigation, but my accoant 
was a plausible one, there were no witnesses to contradict my statement, and I was 
l^ally absolved of murder. But there were not wanting those who suspected me 
nevertheles8| and, if I were previously an object of dislike, I could now see that I was 
looked upon by the majority of our neighbours with abhorrence. About this time too 
a dastardly and savage attack was made in a lonely by-path upon Stephen Gray, as 
he was indulging in a solitary evening ramble. He struggled with the person who 
assaulted him, and though no match for him in strength, he kept him at bay until the 
'sound of advancing footsteps dbused him to retreat. Gray had at once identified the 
man as the scoundrel who had insulted my sister, and here again suspicion rested 
upon me as the prime mover in the affair. An attempt had also been made by some 
incendiary to fire the bam of my former schoolmaster, and though it had failed, and 
the party was undiscovered, it was added to my score, and I was greeted on all hands 
by coldness, if not repulsed with execration. 

I could not bear this state of things, and again I determined to visit Lilias 
Young, and, if possible, prevail upon her parents to consent that she should unite her 
fate with mine. My presence was evidently unwelcome to all but Lilias, and if her 
father did not exactly refuse me the shelter of his roof, his hospitality was not such 
as to induce me to make a prolonged stay with him. Edmund Young was absent 
for a few days, and I passed my time until his return in wandering about like an 
unquiet spirit. My opportunities of seeing Lilias alone were few, and the interviews 
which I had with her were always brief and interrupted. On her brother's return I 
saw contempt and indignation written too legibly in his features for me to mistake them. 
He declined my proferred hand, and without deigning me a nod of recognition, hastily 
retreated from the room. He held a brief conference with his parents and sister, and 
then returned to me. He did not keep me long in suspense, bnt in a few words 
signified to me that I was an unwelcome guest, and one with whom he could not 
consent to associate. He had no wish, he said, to make me responsible for crimes of 
which I might be innocent, or blame me for vices which might have been wrongly 
attributed to me, but he had too much filial and brotherly regard to allow either his 
parents or his sister to suffer in public estimation by giving conntenance to the visits 
of a man who was universally disliked and shunned by those who had the best means 
of knowing his character. 

How can I paint the conflicting passions by which I was tormented as the humi- 
liating but just determination of Edmund Young was communicated to me. I 
solicited for one more interview with his sister, but it was denied me, and with a 
heart burning with all sorts of evil thoughts I left the mansion. I had not proceeded 
many yards when I encountered Stephen Gray, who was evidently making his wsy 
towards the house which I had quitted. He passed me widi no other recognition than 
a smile of mingled triumph and disdain. 

I wrote to Lilias Young on my return home, offering her my hand, and raving 
wildly of my own strong affection, and her falsehood. I protested my innocence of 
the crimes laid to my charge, and vowed that my future conduct should be all she 
eould wish it, if she would but consent to be mine. I endeavoured to prevail on my sister 
to second my appeal, which, however, she mournfully but firmly refused. I broke from 
her furiously, and despatched my letter. I might have spared myself the trouble, for 
the post brought it back to me unopened. My rage was as ungovernable as it was 
impotent, and for some days I preserved a sullen silence, not deigning a reply to 
any one. 

A few months elapsed, and my father died. I was now master of that estate for 
which I had incarnadined my soul. Many of those who had spumed and turned from 
me with loathing were now in my power, and bitterly would 1 wreak my vengeance on 
them. The tenants were harried beyond all parallel, and their sufferings were for a 
time a sonrce of demoniacal joy to me. My mother remonstrated, and my sister wept^ 
but all was of no avail. I run riot in wickedness — I was glutted ^dth ill deeds^-I 
was a mortal personification of guilt, and my bad designs had in the main been 
•rowned with success. I was a successful viUain. bui vms i o la(>;y o.c^ .•'r-b 
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tarage joy which I at times felt was more the joy of a ravenous animal than tiie Uisf 
oi a being sentient of right and wrong. My cup was too full, and the venom oveiflowed. 
A baleful and contagious fever laid me prostrate, and for weeks I was insauS)le to 
passing sights and sounds. When I opened my weak and miserable eyes to look 
around me in weary feebleness, and shrink from the blinding light that met me, what 
a confused mass of things and shapes swept over my memory. Demon eyes that had 
been peering at me day and night, fiendish screeches that had been ever yelling in ny 
ears, devilish laughter and impish glee for ever mocking me, flames for ever barmni;, 
water for ever receding, nowhere comfort, nowhere hope, but horror, horror every- 
where — I uttered a low wail of despair, and was again hot and wild with fererr- 
Again I awoke to sanity, but the light was to powerful for me, and my eyelids elottd 
involuntarily. I tried to cry out for drink to appease my scorching thirst. My 
voice refused its office, my limbs were beyond my control, and I lay like a dead man, 
save that I had a helpless consciousness of painful debility. Presently I heard steps 
in my chamber, and people gathered about my bed, as if to ascertain whether or not 
I were still in existence. *' Is he dead?" said one. *' No, he still breathes," said 
another, *' death seems loath to take him. He is too evil for earth, and it would be 
difficult to find another world bad enough for him. The good are easily destroyed, 
but the wicked are too often left us. Father, mother, brother, sister, all gone to 
God. Satan hath not yet claimed him." I opened my eyes once more, and the 
speakers started back as if from a monster, and such I now felt I was. 

My mother had early fallen a victim to the disease, and my sister had watched by 
me daily and nightly, until she also had been summoned from the side of a murderer 
to dwell with kindred saints in heaven. I was alone, with no one to share the wealth 
which I had so foully purchased, no one to mate with even in villainy, no one to 
condole with me on my losses, no friend, no relative, no source of consolation ; and 
for the first time I asked myself what was the advantage of vice over virtue. 

I slowly recovered health and strength, and then resolved to bid a long farewell 
to the place of my birth ; to seek for excitement or content in change of scene, with a 
faint hope that I might somewhere find a quiet retreat in which 1 could meditate on 
the past, and perhaps make atonement (if that were possible) in the future. A change, 
a wondrous change bad come over me, and I at all events determined to look abroad 
and ascertain for myself what were the relative amounts of happiness and content 
which even in this world fall to the lot of the followers of good and evil. 

Countett of Wilton Lodge^ Manchester District. 

[To be continued.] 



THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 

BY MRS. H. C. CADDICK. 

Ah ! happy hills ! ah ! pleasmg shades ! 
And fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain." 

** It went dancing along like a thing of life; as your northern rirnlet 
is apt to do." 

It is not because the serines of our early youth are always in themselves beft«»"*[ 
that we continue to think of them with delight long after we have left themt ^" 
have\>ecome acquainted, in our progress through life, with other and more enchantn^ 
displays of natural beauty ; but because, by the force of associated ideas, w* 1^' 
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apoQ them as the abodes Of innocence and health, and security. Amid the cares of 
business, or the enfeebling and evanescent pleasures of the world, the memory fondly 
reverts to hours of simple happiness passed in our paternal home ; she loves to 
retrace on the tablet of the heart, the fields, and gruve«, and limpid streams that 
witnesaed the joyous sports of childhood, and imagines that to be again restored to 
those scenes would ensure a return of the happiness once enjoyed in them. Under 
this delusive idea the man of business, who has been toiling in some crowded city from 
mom to eve to amass for himself a splendid fortune, retires at once from the pursuits 
he has followed for forty years, and flies, with eager haste, to the place of his birth. 
He climbs the hill — penetrates the most secret places of his once favourite grove — 
drinks at the rill at which he was accustomed, in years gons by to quench his thirst, 
or lave his glowing cheek — but does he find the pleasure he has so long expected ? 
Unless he can bring back to these haunts of his youth the same unsophisticated spirit 
that he then had, he will rove among them joyless and forlorn ; it is not that nature 
has changed her aspect, but that his heart is altered. And it is fit that it should be 
so ; if men, in the pursuit of wealth or honour will barter for them, as assuredly they 
must, the bright unvalued joys of youth, they have no right to murmur if the 
eichange proves unfavourable to their happiness. It is not to be expected that they 
shall at the same time enjoy the flowers of Spring and the fruits of Autumn ; as well 
might the miner, who descends into the bosom of the earth in search of gold, look 
amid its dark recesses for the flowers that are springing above his head. It is enough 
that memory retains the image of departed joys ; and he is wise, who, contenting 
himself with her shadowy forms, does not sacrifice present realities in the vain hope 
of re-embodying pleasures that are past. 

And it may be, too, that memory is almost as great a deluder as hope ; the one 
flings her light forward and shews us only the beauty of the prospects before us, the 
other casts her radiance far back on life, and gilds none but the pleasant spots of 
existence, to which she tenaciously adheres, until we earnestly wish to retrace our steps 
and linger on them again. Yet were it possible to do so, we should find her, like 
hope, a capricious guide ; when we arrived at the wished for place, the enchantment 
would be broken; and the magician, as if yet further to mock us, would be muttering 
her spells, and building her baseless fabrics on another and more distant 'spot ; — she 
means that we shall gaze on her pictures, but never realize them ; only in semblance 
can she restore us to the past. 

And how vividly can her pencil trace out to our mental vision, the most minute 
objects of the landscapes of our youthful days. Nothing is omitted in her rapid 
outline ; nothing is left uncoloured in her finished work ; she even animates her 
pictures — she breathes, and the trees wave in the wind — the waters flow in their track. 
Under such a delusion I am transported again to a valley hid among the majestic hills 
that form the border of Yorkshire and Westmorland ; hills which lift up their lofty 
heads and frown upon, even while they shelter, the valleys beneath them. Bursting 
from their sides are innumerable rivulets, which, augmenting as they flow^ sweep, like 
liquid silver, through a fertile and romantic country ; and there are places, among 
thei^e mountains, and beside those springing rivulets, still as though they had never 
been trodden by human foot; gre^n, flowery, and beautiful : others that are stern and 
rude, with soil so cold and barren as almost to deny existence even to the hardy 
linchen. The traveller who has ascended Skiddaw, and gleaned from its sides rich 
specimens of the fossil and mineral tribes of nature ; who has coasted along the shores 
of Windermere, and listened to the echoes of the mountains which surround it, may 
be excused for passing unnoticed the less famed but giant height of Ingleborough, 
or from roaming through the fertile valley it proudly overlooks. Yet it is situated so 
near the junction of the three counties of York, Westmoreland, and Lancaster, as to 
command, from its summit, an extended prospect into each of them ; and the mind 
of him who visits Ingleborough may be at once elevated and saddened by the ideas 
presented to it in gazing on the surrounding objects. Standing on a summer's day on 
its bleak summit, yet scattered over with the relics of a Roman camp, the mind 
naturally reverts to the days when those ancient masters of the world left, at the call 
of ambition, the delicious fields and sunny skies of Italy, to spread the terror of their 
name to these then remote and barbarous regions. Not without pride, as an 
Englishoian, will the stranger compare the present fallen fortunes of the once imperial 
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eity with those, now ** fall blown in dignity/' of his own land ; not without astonish- 
ment at the wonderful powers 'of the mind, will he rapidly trace the progress of her 
improvement from that age to this. Following the same thread of thought, still com- 
paring England as she is to Rome as she ouce was, it will also occur to him that the 
mistress of the ocean must, in her due time, yield to the irresistible causes which 
govern the rise and fall of empires — and that at some future, but distant period, it will 
probably happen, that England ** shall sit in dust as " Rome *' does now." 

From this painful reflection how gladly will the heart expand itself in the joyoiu 
consciousness of the unchanging powers of nature, while the eye may loam with 
delight over the country extended beneath it, beautifully wild, and with so much art 
as shews off nature in her fairest proportions. Far to the west, and at the verge of 
the horizon, extending like a line of light, is the Irish sea, shining in the declining 
sun; and darkly rising, almost on its bordeis, is the castle of Lancaster, frownizig, 
like some recalled spirit of the dark ages, on the frivolous erections of modem times. 
But the country extending to the borders of the sea is comparatively flat and uninter- 
esting ; it is the valley, between this hill and its northern neighbour, that enchains the 
attention and charms the heart. Not standing on the top of Ingleborough, but nearly 
half way down its side, there rises above the head of the wanderer a perpendicular 
front of rock, some forty yards in height ; beneath his feet, scattered here and there on 
the sides of the hill, are patches of wood ; lone white cottages ; and one or two 
irregular villages, each with its little white church and '* heaven-directed spire." On 
its summit, and for some distance downwards, the hill is barren ; but near the bottom 
it assumes a more fertile aspect, and its enclosures denote that it is private property and 
repays the toil bestowed upon its culture. Meandering among these fields and the 
copse-wood that skirts them, one of many mountain rivulets wanders away to the 
valley, where from the height, it is, in appearance, lost amid trees and cottages, while, 
in reality, it is sometimes sauntering, sometimes rushing on to bear its tribntarj 
waters to the Lune. The valley of the Lone, which extends its cultivated length for 
twenty miles, is beautifully spotted with small towns, villages, and picturesque farm 
houses, with here and there a more stately mansion of ** lord or squire/' whiLo 
the living waters which every where intersect it diffuse beauty and fertility aroond 
them. 

It is delightful to the lover of nature, to sit on the hill side and look down on the 
beauties beneath him ; or to listen to such of the shepherd boys' wild stories gathered 
in the long winter evenings, as are connected with the scenery around. He will shew, 
on a barren spot of the mountain side, far above the level of any other water, a small 
mysterious well, and while his auditor bends to drink of its pure, cold waters, wiU 
give hi^ version of the old legend ; ** that once upon a time, a certain astrologer fore- 
told to a noble lady that her only son was bom to be drowned on a particular day, 
which he named. Filled with dismay, and anxious to save her child by carrying him 
to where no water had ever flowed, the lady rose early on the fatal day, and fled with 
the boy towards the top of Ingleborough. She passed in safety every brook, or ai 
they are provincially termed, every beek in her way and had almost reached the top, 
when she became so exhausted by the heat of the day and her unusual toil, that she sat 
down to rest. She fell asleep and dreamed that her \toj was drowned — she awoke and 
found it true ; that spring then first welled out from the earth, and its gushing waten 
suffocated the infant as he slept at his mother's side. 

The people in mountainous districts are generally superstitious ; they are sor- 
rounded by the most magnificent forms of nature, and are consequently impressed 
by comparison, with a sense of their own insignificance, they live more alone than the 
dwellers in the plain ; their cottages are scattered far and wide, and in contemplation 
induced by this solitude the imagination wanders at will, and peoples the lone scenery 
around with super-human forms. Alone on the mountain height, isolated, as it were, 
from all mankind, the mind shrinks back on itself, and is anxious for something to 
which it may attach itself, something which it may depend upon. If its peculiar 
characteristic be piety, it will lift itself up and commune in secret with the great 
Author of being ; if the vain imaginations of man alone stiU occupy it, the visionary 
spirits of the air, the water, and the earth — ^the mere creations of £ancy, or the 
offspring of superstition, will become its companions. It will give to airy nothing " 

* ' a local habitation and a name." 
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" body forth " the winds of heaven — ** the most spiritual of all th« ele- 



Soft Summer Wind ! thy gentle breath 
Scarce stirs the trembling aspen tree, 
Or from the rose tree's crimson wreath 
Shakes of the dew drop's brilliancy. 
Steal gently o'er the silver lake — 
Its slumb'ring waves will just awake ! 
Then fold, within the leafy grove, 
Thy sunny wings — like those of Love. 

The Summer Wind ! her breath is fraught 
With sweetness from a thousand flowers ; 
Her voice is like an echo,, caught 
From the far ocean's wave-dashed shores. 
And, wrapt in robes of light, she lies 
Hushed to repose in cloudless skies. 

Autumnal Wind ! thy path is laid 

O'er the dark clouds in yon blue Heav'n 

That seek, ere winter comes, to shade 

The orb for warmth and splendour giv^. 

On in thy glorious track ! nor wail 

That faded leaves before thee fly — 

For floating clouds upon the gale 

Are borne in gorgeous majesty. 

Th' Autumnal Wind ! ker step we hear 
Rustling 'mid flowrets fall'n and sear ; 
And her low voice, unearthly, wild. 
Comes on the ear of Fancy's child 
With muttered moan and dirge-like flow 
That speak the spirit's restless woe. 

Thou Wintry Wind ! oh not alone 
Dost thou pursue thy mad career ; 
For night and darkness are thy throne. 
And round thee fly all forms of fear. 
Rein ! rein, thy rushing steeds — thy car 
Rings like loud thunder o'er the world. 
And, at thy wrathful bidding, far 
Earth's mightiest monuments are hurl'd. 

Infuriate giant ! on his brow, 

Bright as the mine's resplendent gem. 

But formed of glitt'ring ice and snow, 

He wears a frozen diadem ; 

And, bound within his frigid zone, 

I^fature is changed to silent stone. 

Wind of the gentle West! come murm'ring on— 

The flowers are waiting to expand for thee ; 

The icy fetters of the streams are gone. 

And the young leaflets tremble on the tree. 

Bear on thy wings the weary pinion'd bird, 

Whose joyous notes far distant lands have heard; 

And scatter o'er the earth the seed of flowers 

That bud and bloom in climes more bright than oun. 
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The soft Sprinc: Wind ! and hath she not a power 
Ou the cold sterile heart fresh seeds to Hing, 
Of many a sensitive and gentle flower, 
Such a^ adorned it in its iirst gay spring ? 
No, no ! — once rooted up and cast away, 
Like poisonous weeds to wither and decay, 
The transient blossoms of the heart no more 
Can breath of earthly spring to life restore. 

Of the waters, particularly of the streams which originate in the hill side, the 
shepherds speak, like Miss Mitford, "as if they were things of life." One of the 
largest of them occu])ies, at its source, no wider a space than a peasant girl might 
cover with her straw hat; but it flows on in unpretending tranquillity, until it is 
augmented by other springs into a tolerably wiuc brook. Its bed then becomes rough 
and stony, being scattered over with large masses of rock which the tempests of agw 
have in succession hurled into it from the heights above. In ordinary times the stream 
winds playfully round these obstacles ; but when storms have swelled it to ten timet 
its usual size, it dasjhes over them with inconceivable fury, or falls, from one to ti« 
other, in long lines of silvery whiteness, which, if they are met by the wind that plajs 
round the middle of the hill, are caught up by it and scattered far and wide, until 
they assume the appearance of a mist. Sometimes, in a season of drought, item 
scarcely linger along its channel ; the mills in the valley, usually turned by its waten, 
stand still ; the cattle whi»;]i have wandered to it in search of the refreshing draught 
it generally supplies, stand ] listlessly among its rocks, either idly licking them to cool 
their parched tongues, or lashing with their long tails the summer flies from Hior 
bodies ; and children are delighted to play in it^ bed, and turn up the stones and look 
for the speckled trout which are dying for want of their proper element. Suddenly 
the skies darken above Ingleborough — the lightning flashes around its top— ^ 
thunder awakes the echoes of its rocks ; the rain, descending in torrents, runs downib 
dry and barren sides, rushing rapidly into the bed of the stream, which, increasiugasit 
flows, soon becomes formidable, while its turbid waters, eddying round the late on* 
covered rocks, dash against them every object that it is bearing down on its bosom to 
the valley. Such is the suddenness of its swelling, so great its temporary force, tiiat 
sheep often perish in the outflowing of the waters ; sometimes there have been instaoca 
of its proving equally fatal to human beings. 

It is perhaps sixty years since a catastrophe of this kind occurred in the vill^ 
first visited by the waters of this stream, after it has descended to the valley. It *>* 
not then, as it is now, a dim and dirty manufacturing village, but a sunny hamlet w 
the olden time, whose inhabitants were few in numbers and primitive in mannerfc 
They held but little and casual intercourse with the people of the world, and, intirt'' 
simplicity, looked upon cities with soraething like horror, as being the abodes of ^^ 
and wreichedness. Not that they were themselves free from the depravity comDW* 
to all the children of Adam ; but every individual of the village circle was so intimatoj 
known to all and each of his neighbours, that his foibles and errors were so open to 
ridicule and censure, that he must have had " an unblushing front " indeed who 
could venture to live in the open and constant practice of any gross vice. Tbcf 
formed altogether one family, of which their pastor was the head ; and to him th^ 
looked for admonition and reproof — for help in the hour of need — and for comfort* 
the day of sorrow. He was, like ** the village preacher " of Goldsmith, 



to all the country dear. 



And passing rich with forty pounds a year." 

A sum, as the times then went, sufficient to keep him in respectability, just aborc^ 

flock, without removing him so far out of their sphere as to destroy his sympathy ^ 

their sorrows or their wants. There are not at the present day many such village* »* 

this was then ; 

" The times are altered; trades* unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain;" 

w« have fostered our commercial prosperity at the expense of agriculture, anJ ^^ 
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country has lost much of its rural beauty and innocence. Manufactures have demo- 
ralized while they have factious! y enriched our population; they have given us vast 
buildings for industry on the banks of our once pelucid streams ; and for the stillnesi 
and simplicity of village life, the ceaseless din of machinery and the peopled haunts of 
labour. The politician, the merchant may look with satisfaction on the alteration, but 
the man who is unwarped by interetit, and has a heart to feel for the condition of his 
fellow men, and a head to consider on the end of this false prosperity will 



it 



jadr^e how wide the limits stand 



« Between a splendid and a happy land." 

To the man of taste — the impassioned lover of nature in her purity, the outrage 
offered to her quiet repose is unpardonable ; it is to him little less than profane to turn 
the translucent mountain stream out of its proper course, for the purpose of setting 
in motion the machinery of man, and he is ready to weep with the Naiads over their 
polluted urns. 

But sixty years since, befor<i machinery was set in motion by steam, the moun- 
tain stream was free and clear enough ; it dashed into the 'village from amid a small 
wood a little above the church on the hill side, and rushing rapidly past the mill, 
which was built at a place where the stream threw itself naturally dovrn a miniature 
cascade, murmured through the middle of the village, at the lower end of which was a 
substantial bridge built for the secure passage of the inhabitants over the brawling and 
turbulent water. It was seldom, however, that those whose dwellings were a little 
remote from this " bright" took the trouble to walk over it; ** stepping sianei** 
being placed at different places in the bed of the " beck,*' by which the communication 
between houses on opposite sides of. the water was easily kept up. It. was truly a 
" babbling brook,'' and in the deep hour of night there was something mournful in its 
monotonous fall from the mill, and its continued dashing against the stones in its bed. 
Farther on in its course, when it had been yet more augmented by petty tributary 
streams, it suddenly dashed itself headlong into a subterranean cavern of unknown 
depth ; and, after continuing its subteriluous vagaries for upwards of a mile, just as 
suddenly emerged into daylight again, and pursued its way as placidly as it was before 
outrageous and brawling. How its spirit was tamed in the dark caverns of the earth, 
or wherefore the gnomes detained it so long a prisoner, mortal man can never dis- 
cover ; it is enough to know that whatever was precipitated with the water down into 
the cavern was borne by it, though shivered to pieces in the fall, through tho 
gloomy ways it was compelled to traverse, and appeared with it again on its return to 
the regions of day — a sufficient proof that it was one and the same stream. 

In a cottage opposite to the church, but divided from it by the water, there had 
resided for many years an industrious couple whose farm was their whole wealth. — 
They had had many children, but one after the other fell sick and died, to the inex- 
pressible grief of their mother, who had a heart formed for the fullest enjoyment of 
maternal love. She was one of those kind beings who may be justly called the infant's 
friend ; for childhood, whether by its innocence or helplessness, always called forth the 
display of her otherwise retiring benevolence. Her own first-born was nurtured with 
surpassing tenderness ; she leaned over its cradle to watch its rosy slumbers in un- 
utterable transport ; and hushing the almost audible beatings of her glad heart, she 
moved about the house with noiseless footsteps lest they should wake her boy. How 
joyously did she watch for the unclosing of his soft blue eyes that she might snatch 
liim, ere yet he was quite awake, to her bosom. What fond dreams of bright futurity 
did she not indulge in — Kissing the transient tears from his face, and hushing his little 
sorrows as none but a mother would, as none but a mother could hush them. But 
sickness came; the almost transparent eye-lid of the child, beautiful as it was with the 
blue veins meandering across it, drooped heavily; his rosy lips became pale, and his 
cheek bad the hue of death. Not then was he left to the care of a hireling — no, his 
mother's hand smoothed his pillow, and prepared his neglected food ; his mother's 
voice lulled him to his short, broken, slumbers — his mother's tears fell on his burning 
brow. She took no rest herself, but like the bard-king of Israel, fasted and wept, for 
ber whole soul was wrapped up in the life of her child ; as she looked upon him while 
be lay withering before her, like a f ower nipped by untimely frosts, she could not 
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repress the grief that was o'erflowing at her eyes. She saw that he must die -that the 
irrevocable decree had gone forth, and she tried to be submissive to the stroke; bat, 
when she remembered his endearing half-uttered words of affection — and thought of 
the void that there would be in her existence when he was quite gone, nature triumphed 
over religion. She listened in agony to his laborious breathings — she started away 
from his couch when she saw his face — the face she had all but worshipped^fearfoUy 
convulsed — and at length, when his dying agonies were painfully prolonged, they 
wrung from her an unuttered prayer that the child might die. 

The birth of another boy weaned her thoughts from the one she had lor^ and 
lost ; but he too died, and she mourned, with yet more bitterness, over the Becoad 
bereavement. But hope, ever buoyant, again rose in her breast when she looked, for 
the first time, on the face of a fair girl. The love of a mother for her soiu ii 
mingled with pride ; she anticipates the hour when they shall rival, and, perphapi, 
surpass their sire in height, and strength, and speed ; when they shall become mea, 
and go forth into the busy world, and make themselves a name. But for the daughter 
she entertains an unmixed tenderness ; — she is drawn to her by a more close feeling of 
sympathy, and, by a consciousness of her own weakness and dependency on man, dw 
is led to look anxiously forward to the fut^ire fate of her child. Every unfolding tnit 
of gentleness in the character of her girl at once gratifies and grieves her — since it ii 
impossible to tell whether her sensibility may not prove a bane to herself ^whether 
the adverse circumstances of life may not turn to gall the milk of human kindness ia 
her bosom. But this child lived not to prove either the sorrows or the pleasures of dts 
world, dying, like its predecessors, in early infancy. 

Slowly did maternal love, thus bereaved, one by one, of its treasures, admit thit 
each affliction might be a blessing in disguise. She listened meekly to the consolatioH 
of the good 4>astor, and hushed her sobbings as he spoke of the crimes and the sorrovi 
they had escaped from; — but nature will have her due, and she grieved long and 
hitterly after each deprivation. At length she had two sons bom in a day ; and thoigh 
their existence was long precarious, they finally triumphed over the thousand ills of 
infancy, and promised fair to arrive at mature years. They were fair-haired, blue-eyed 
boys, seeming, from their unbroken unanimity, to have but one and the same spirit' 
Thef grew together 

** Like to a doable cheriy, seeming parted; 

Bat yet a anion in partition. 

Two lovely beiries moulded on one stem." 

• 

Their mild and unassuming manners endeared them to every beholder — to their pareats 
they were a treasure richer than the wealth of Croesus. At an early age they promised,!! 
they grew into manhood, to develope talents of no ordinary description ; and in their tw^ 
year, their progress in all the usual branches of village learning was so advanced tint 
their father, in the honest pride of his heart, had already determined that one of thcB 
should study divinity and the other physic. It was then, indeed, no unusual thing fof 
the sons of such farmers as were, for their provincial phraseology, 8tatesnu»t ^ 
cultivators of their own land, to bring up one or more of their sons at the viUid* 
schools, which had a right of sending annually a certain number of boys to the Unirtf- 
sities. These youths, for want of patronage, seldom rose higher in the church than to 
be curates, though the northern counties of England, particularly Westmoreland, hi** 
sent forth men eminent alike for piety and learning. The twin brothers mij^ 
perhaps, have added to the number, but death, which spares no man, suddenly bfok* 
in upon their father's visions of felicity and future fame ; the indulgent parent «i* 
found lyine: in one of his own fields with the spark of life utterly extinguished. 

This was indeed a grief to the widow and an irreparable loss to the orphans ; hi^ 
the necessity which called upon their surviving parent to endeavour to supply •• 
them the one they were deprived of, proved an antidote to her sorrow. " SorWt 
says the great moralist. Dr. Johnson, " is a kind of rust of the soul, whidi every BB^ 
idea in its passage, contributes to scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant fif^* 
and is remedied by motion and exercise.'' Obliged, for the sake of her cbildreBi to 
superintend the cultivation of their few acres, the widow had not time to sit do«» 
and weep ; she had no opportunity of indulging in lamentation ; and to gri>** 
as one without hope, while her boys remained to her, she knew was both weak i*' 
wieked. 
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Rather more than the fir^t year of her widowhood had expired, and it was the 
meridian of summer. The few domestics that she retained were employed in getting 
in the hay, and her twin sons had entreated permission to go up the mountain side, to 
Iboli after their sheep that were feeding on the barren fields of its upper region. The 
indulgent mother could not refuse such a simple request, and after dinner they set 
oat on their little expedition. The day was uncommonly fine but very sultry, and some 
of the older farmers had predicted a thunder storm. The swallows, they said, and 
other birds flew closer to the earth than usual — the cattle congregated together 
vnder the hedges, and, neglecting their pasture, betrayed considerable uneasiness ; 
whUe the flowers, and even the earth, herself, emittted a stronger odour than ordinary. 
Those, however, who never apprehend an evil, until it is close upon them, looked up 
to the cloudless sky and laughed the storm fore-tellers to scorn. But, in a very little 
time, there came a sensible gloom over the face of nature, and the sky darkened in the 
eait, the quarter from whence the wind rose. There had been, during the day, no 
ponoeptible breeze, but now the trees were visibly agitated —their leaves shivering and 
tammg up their 'pale under sides ; while the dry grass in the fields and dust in the 
Wdm were scattered and blown about in contrary directions. Still the atmosphere was 
hotaud oppressive, and the storm clouds became darker and darker, and spread them- 
•ehres all over the sky. No one could now deny that the thunder-storm was 
i^roaching, and the hay-makers returned unanimously to their repective farms, for 
*o dense was the gloom, so appalling the solemn hush of nature as to awe the stoutest 
Ittut. At last the forked and vivid lightning flashed its blue quivering flame through 
tin disparting clouds, followed by the thunder, which, with a long, loud crash, burst 
^mr head, and then, after rolling away and returning again with many a lengthened 
pttl^at last died away in the distance. Again the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
rolled — and yet again — then large, heavy rain drops fell on the hot earth, and were 
l*pidly followed by others until they descended in one overwhelming shower. The 
conflict of the elements was truly awful — the heavens appeared to be one sheet ^ 
fltoe, so vivid was the lightning, while the very earth seemed to rock as if in terror 
<^tiie thunder peal. The wind, an unusual adjunct of a summer-storm, shook and 
^tthe full foliage of the trees, till the more flexible ones swept the ground, which as 
^ rain still fell in torrents, was deluged with water. Altogether it was one of th« 
Biost terrific storms that had for many years visited the district. 

And where, daring its fury, did the twin brothers shelter themselves ? On the 
hill top they would be exposed to all its violence, and even if they could reach one of 
the sheep-huts, erected at intervals on its side, the slight fabric would be wholly 
Bttdequate to protect them from the down-pouring rain. It was thought that, 
^"Wned by the preceding gloom, they would endeavour to reach home before the ftrst 
«ttader-clap should burst above their heads, and several of the farm servants of the 
^lUage went out to meet them in their descent. In the mcHU time one or two females 
"sorted to the house of their mother, endeavouring to give confidence to her mind by 
^eir assurances that no evil would happen to her children ; but, despite their com- 
*ort« she felt uneasy, and a sick fear filled her trembling heart. She went continually 
to the house door and looked up towards the hill side, but no part of it was visible, 
^ clouds thickly enveloped its huge form. One hour and then another passed away 
*^e storm had abated, the thunder dying gradually away, and the wind and the rain 
Cttnng together ; but the children did not return. The men who had been in search 
^%m came back without them, supposing that they had reached home by some 
2^r path, and expressed so much surprise that they were still absent as to raise the 
•w of their mother to the highest pith. They departed a second time, and in greater 
^oabers to look for the fugitives ; and separating into small parties as they ascended 
the mountain, left no place, within a reasonable extent unexplored. They searched 
^'Wy iheep-hut and little cavern, and enquired at every cottage, but all in vain, they 
^•^d hear no tidings of, find no clue to the fate of the brothers. At last it occurred 
t*^ One of the party, that they might have been overpowered and carried away by the 
'•'y sadden outflowing of the stream, and they agreed to descend, guided by its 
^^''Se to the village. After following, for some time, its uncertain wanderings with- 
^ any success, they reached the upper end of the village, where the stream somewhat 
J**ted its violence, and wound round the wall of the church-yard. On that side of 
^ Water the bank of the stream was a considerable height, shelving over at the top. 
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and being planted with large old trees, that threw half their shadow over the stream 
and half over the resting places of the dead beneath. Here, close under the bank, in a 
hollow worn by the water in a rock, the farmers observed something like the objects 
of their search, and, in a few minutes, the ill-fated brothers were drawn from^the 
water, closely locked in each other's arms, and yet retaining the flexibility and the 
hues of life. All means were immediately tried to restore them to animation, bat ia 
yain — the spark of life was extinct for ever. 

But who shall describe the feelings of the mother after the failure of every remedy 
so anxiously but vainly resorted to ? It could not be that her boys— her young, her 
beautiful, her healthy and happy children — ^who had so lately clung to her neck with 
affectionate earnestness : whose warm breath she yet felt upon her cheek — whose glad 
voices yet rung in her ear — ^whose buoyant footsteps she had so lately watched — coold 
they be dead ? It was not in a widowed mother's heart to admit 80 fearful a tmtk 
and retain any other feeling ; and therefore, from that hour, every hope, every recol- 
lection, every thought — all things were as nothing to her ; she wept for her children 
and would not be comforted. 

There are many kinds of solitude which press heavily upon the heart; the gloom 
of a prison; of a sick room, when distant from all those who care for lis, and whose kind- 
ness would change the melancholy aspect of the scene ; of a home from which those we 
love have departed for a time ; but to all these Hope may be a welcome visitant. There 
may be freedom, and health, and restored friends in the gift of futurity ; but to be 
alone in a house whose cherished inhabitants are gone to the tomb— Mt« — ihu 'u 
solitude. The suppressed bustle of the attendants at the funeral is all hushed— ^e 
guests have departed — and they, in whose honour the mournful rites were celebrated, 
where are they ? It is in vain that reason whispers to the sad survivor, ** why 
shrinkest thou at the tempest that raves round their narrow bed ?'' it is long, very 
loDg, ere the memory can dwell upon those we have lost without associating with their 

tage a sense of human feelings — of wants — and su^erings ; and we shrink instinc- 
ely at the idea of their lone repose in the cemetery, as though the dead could awake 
to the horrors of such a.bed. And, under the influence of this feeling, long and often 
did that lone widow quake in the stillness of night, when she thought of her children ; 
the low murmuring of that stream which had been so fatal to them ever sounded in her 
ears ; and, for the short remainder of her melancholy life, she presented to the pitying 
beholders a heart moving picture of desolation. She has long lain in tjie grave of her 
husband and her children, and the grass has grown above them so luxuriantly as almost 
to cover the inscription which simply relates their fate ; while the stream, which at 
once overwhelmed and ruined so many hopes, still flows on in the bright sunsfains as 
though such things had never been. 
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The Renfrewshire Magazine. — We have before us the first' six numbers of tbi< 
periodical, and have been much gratified by their perusal. We always hail with plea. 
sure any well-directed attempt to widen the sources of intellect, and the more especially 
do we greet such undertakings as the one now under notice. Our desire is that each 
locality should be represented by its own periodical, as we know of no other means so 
effectual of giving a true knowledge of the physical and intellectual characteristics of 
a country. If every county in the United Kingdom possessed a similar organ to the 
Renfrewshire Magazine, we should have an interesting and complete history of men 
and manners as they now exist. We should also find as the natural result of the 
progress of provincial literature, that knowledge and refinement would make a cor- 
responding advance, and that their influence would pervade the moral and social 
relations of society. It unfortunately happens that praiseworthy efforts like the 
present are too frequently attended by pecuniary losses, though we sincerely tmit 
that the work before us may have a better fate. The erticles are varied in character, 
and written in a good style and a right spirit. Instruction and amusement are jadi> 
ciously blended, and the manner in which the work is got up is exceedingly credit- 
able. We purpose giving a sample of its contents in our next number. 
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A TRADITION OF THE PEAK. 

BY W. ROWLINSON. 

About fifty yean Mgo the roada throngb the High Peak'of Derbyshire were in a 
very different state to what they now are. The one leading from Cbapel-en-le-Frith 
to Castleton, ascended aa exceedingly steep hill, called Th9 PaiaUy*9. Vot the 
cliBtance of three miles, there was not one habitation, nor even a shelter to shield the 
traveUer froM the * pelting of the pitiless storm.' The inhabitants in liiat part of the 
country are warm-hearted, hospitable, and honest ; but at that time rumonrs werA 
•float, that the neighbourhood was infested with a desperate gang of robbers. Many 
strange noises had been heard, and that man who dared to venture up the PitiiUjf*$, 
after sunset, must have possessed a stout heart. 

The year had far advanced, and some business of a peculiar nature demanding 
ny attention at Manchester, I started from Castleton at day-break, accompanied by 
«ome miners, who were going to the grove. The only road at that time lay up the 
Wmtf^in, better known by the name of the Wifmeii; and as we proceeded, the 
topic of our conversation was the nature of the depredations that had been recently 
committed, and conjectures who the marauders could be. When we had gained the. 
middle of the hill, our attention was arrested by a low, yet shrill whistle, which was 
immediately answered from another quarter, and we observed a man steal behind a crag, 
to screen himself from our observation. We conceived this to be a singular proceed- 
ing, and, after a few moments consultation, agreed to ascertain who he was. For this 
purpose we proceeded towards the spot where we had observed him hide himself ; and 
at this moment a shrill whistle, that reverberated from the rocks on each side, was 
blotm from the place where we had heard the first from. We ascended the hill, and 
baring .reached the spot where we expected to have found the man who answered the 
^rat signal, %ere suprised that he was not there. There did not appear any fissuito 
in the crag, nor any passage by which he might have escaped, but that we saw him 
there, was certain. After havinc: marked the precise spot where we had seen him, we 
descended, and pursued our journey, not a little amazed at the scene we had just 
witnessed. 

At that time there was no mode of conveyance to Manchester, each person being 
either compelled to walk or take a horse ; and having finished my business, which I 
did in a few hours, I set out on my return home. The day was getting pretty far 
advanced; and by the time that I reached Chapel-pn-le Frith, the sun bad set, and 
|he stars were beginning to gem the heavens. Having walked this distance without 
much refreshment, and feeling fatigued, I called at a public-house. The fire blazed 
cheerfully ; and on one side of the hearth sat ' mine host,' and on the other a packman, 
as he was then called, or itinerant vender of wares, of various descriptions. The 
conversation ran upon the robberies that had been committed, and I related the whole 
transaction I had witnessed in the morning. The pedler ascertaining from my con- 
versation that I was going to Castleton, proposed to accompany me, although he had 
previously determined to take his lodging with ' mine host ' for the night. This pro- 
position I gladly accepted ; but having occasion to see a friend, who resided but a few 
doors distant, I left him, saying, I would return shortly. I remained in conversation 
with my friend a short time, and he pressed me very earnestly to stop with him for 
the night, alleging as a cause, that he had, on the preceding night dreamed that 
I was murdered. I however left him, and having proceeded to the public-house, 
was informed by the landlord that a person had come in, stating that he had met me 
at the bottom of the town, going towards Castleton ; and that in consequence, the 
pedler had started fl^r me. I immediately proceeded forward, thinking I might 
overtake him. 

As I walked on at a brisk pace, the idea of the scene I had witnessed in the 
nioming haunted my imagination ; and although armed with a stout stick, I felt con- 
vinced I could be no match against such a gang as was said to infest the neighbour- 
hood. As I proceeded, my fears increased, and suddenly I heard the same shnU 
whistle I had heard in the morning, a short distance before me. Another whistle 
answered the signal, and this was immediately succeeded by one of the most piercing 
Vox,. »— No. 2-5 T. 
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and heart-rending shrieks I had e?er heard. The sound thrilled through- my soul; 
and I stood petrified, speechless, and immovable. I listened attentively, and I heard 
the sound of many voices ; and then one loud, long, and horrifying cry, like that of a 
man in the last agonies of despair and death. I listened again, scarcely daring to 
breathe, and I heard a i^onfnsed and almost inaudible whisper, that floated upon the 
air. I then imagined *I heard the sound of approaching footsteps, and I bounded 
off back with lightning speed ; and having reached the town, I alarmed the inhabitanti, 
related what I had heard, and conjured them to accompany me in a body, which, 
after much reluctance, and some time being lost in making preparations, they did. 
I pointed out the spot where I had first heard the sounds, and when we prooseded 
about two hundred yards further, we saw in the clear moonlight the .blood streaming 
upon the ground. There was not a vestige of any thing remaining, except the blood, 
and a quantity of hair that had been tubbed off against a stone. 

This circumstance created a great sepsation at the time, and measures were taken 
to Rpprehend the murderers, and to discover the body. The existence of a gang of 
villains in the neighbourhood, could not now be doubted ; especially after the scene I 
had witnessed in the Winnets, and the subsequent transaction, in which 1 most 
inevi<:ably have participated, but for the interposition of divine providence. All the 
known caverns in the vicinity were searched, night watches were .set, and every effort 
was made to discover the hiding-place of the murderers. Many conjectures were 
started respecting the man who had been seen in the Winnets ; the place where he bad 
been seen was searched, and at length a small aperture was discovered, whieh had been 
hidden by a stone, having the appearance of being part of the crag. Here was a 
discovery that might lead to the haunts of the robbers, but no one could be found 
possessing sufficient hairdihood to enter the fissure. A gun was discharged down it, 
and the sound seemed to proceed to a great distance. 

About a quarter of a mile from tiiis spot is a frightful fissure, seemingly formed 
by some terrible convulsion of nature. It was near the mouth of this place I wai 
searching, having wandered away from my companions. I was armed with a pistol 
and bludgeon. Suddenly I fi&w a man emerge from this cavern, and steal cautionsly 
among the heather. I approached him, and was within a few paces of him, when he 
discharged a pistol at me, and ran. I fired in return, shouted with till my might, and 
pursued him ; but as if winged with lightning speed he outsped me> and after a weary 
and fruitless run for two miles, I gave up the chase. The cavern* was afterwards 
explored, but nothing was discovered, except traces that it had been made into a place 
of concealment. 

From that hour to the present day the packman .has never been seen or heard of; 
and it is to be regretted that his inhuman murderers were never discovered, though the 
hand of divine vengeance doubtless obtained a just retribution. 

Some years ago, when the new road was being cut between Chapel-en-le-Frith 
and Castleton, a skeleton was discovered, buried about two feet beneath the surface of 
of the earth, and distant about half a mile from the place where the murder was 
perpetrated. This pircumstance recalled to my mind the whole affair ; but as it was 
impossible to identify the body, nothing but a skeleton remaining, the bones were 
interred in the church-yard of Castleton. 
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• Yet just once more 
I fain would scan, dear vale, thj beauties o'er ; 
I fun these fond admiring eyes would cast 
O'er childhood's home and scenes ! 'twill be my last 
Fond gaze — ^for ere the shades of eve come on 
And hide from view those flowers— I shall be gone* 
I feel life's ebbing sands are nearly run. 
For me no more will rise yon morning 8un» 
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And when the warbling songster's tune their lay 
In yonder shady bowers the live long day, 
And when the forest-bee at rosy mom 
Shall wind with ceaseless hum its tiny horn, 
And when the sigh of tre^s, the flow of rills, 
With sweetest music this green valley fills, 
Or when the jocund shouts of cheerful mirth 
Shall echo to the laughing sky from earth. 
This heart unconscious of that joy will be, 
Sepulchred 'neath yon church -yard alder tree. 
The balmy breeze may rnn her fingers through 
Each holly bush or wild fantastic bough, 
'Till each breathes harmony — the fiowers there 
With richest fragrance may perfume the air ; 
The early lark, wing'd for the orient skies, 
Her matin-song may warble as she flies ; 
The nightingale in yonder distant grove. 
At eventide may sing her song of love ; 
The butterfly may wanton in its play. 
And bask and flutter in the sun's bright ray ; 
Bright Sol may tip with gold those verdant hills. 
And Cynthia silver o'er those murmuring rills ; 
Her beams may dance upon the rippling brook. 
Yet I on these dear scenes no more may look. 

Adieu, blest scenes, to me for ever deai, 

For ye fond memory sheds her warmest tear. 

For ye again the silver wires among 

My hand I throw, to weave my parting song. 

Adieu ye crystal rills, ye rippling streams. 

That blest with music sweet my childhood's dreams ; 

Ye free-wing'd zephyrs fresh and cool that blow. 

That erst did fan my warm and youthful brow. 

Adieu, ye floral meads, and verdant woods. 

Ye mountain torrents, and ye vernal floods. 

Ye purple peaks, deep dells, and sylvan bowers. 

Where I ere-while have spent my happiest hours; 

Adieu, ye friends of youth, ye faithf^il few. 

In love unchanging and in friendship true. 

Whose eyes would ever lighten when I came, 

For ever midst life's changes still the same. 

Who ever more would consolation pour 

Into my aching breast — and in the hour. 

The darkest hour of chill adversity 

Would ever breath the kindest sympathy. 

Farewell, dear friends — a few more tears to shed. 

And I shall mingle witii the silent dead. 

But though the ties be broke that bound us here, 

We yet, blest thought ! may meet in yon bright sphere. 

Joseph Robertshaw. 
j£ou9e Lodge, Suddenden. 
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AN ADVENTURE. 

« 

Hamlkt.— Wbtther wilt thou lead me ? speak, I'll go no fnitlMr. 
Brabantio. — This Accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppreasea me already. 

SHAimas. 

I AH naturally inclined to superstition ; in fact, I believe there does not eiist it 
this present day a man, who places more unbounded confidence in the dregs of a tea 
cup, the mewing of a cat, the braying of a donkey, &c. &c, all which are now (oh I 
tempora, oh ! mores !) fallep into comparative disrepute. 

With what avidity have I often seized upon a cinder, which has bounded from the 
fire, and regardless of the latent heat, anxiously examined the object of my curiosity, 
doubtful whether it was a " coffin'' or a " purse,'' which had been cast, as it were^ 
detignedly, before me. In the days of my childhood, how often have I neglected the 
more tedious studies of ** Delectus," and the *' Exampla Minora," to " devour," (as 
Lord Byron used to express himself with regard to Walter Scott's novels) the soul 
harrowing wonders of The Seven Champions of Christendom, Jack the Giant Killer, 
and the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, all of which ** I most potently believed" at 
that time, and which I still look upon with an eye of admiration and respect. 

So much for my character, which must be thoroughly understood, before the 
following wonderful Adventure can meet with the f^ share of credence which it 
certainly deserves. 

Some months since^ I had heard that a friend of mine, one whose disposition in 
every respect resembled my own, wns suddenly seized with so severe an attack of the 
gout as to endanger his life ; and this illness increasing he had desired me to pay him 
a farewell visit. This circumstance did not surprise me so much as yon might be led 
to suppose ; for I remember that both my wife and myself had not only seen a huge 
winding sheet on one of my best mould candles, but I had also dreamt for three snc- 
cessive nights that Elkauah Megrim, my worthy friend, had made his appearance at 
our garden gate, mounte'd on his black mare Bess, and wearing the identical drab 
beaver, which he was accustomed to boast had seen seven and twenty winters. 

This was very extraordinary, very extraordinary indeed, and we could not for oar 
lives discover the meaniug of so remarkable an occurrence ; but my wife happening 
at this crisis to recollect that old Bess had departed this life some years ago, and that 
the old drab chapeau bad fallen a prey to a band of mischievous men, who in some of 
their predatory excursions had mistaken it for a Cheshire cheese, we at length came to 
this agreement, viz. that some serious accident would shortly befall poor Elkan^ 
Megrim. And the event pioved that our conjectures were too well founded, for the 
very next morning, whilst I was complaining- to my wife of the shooting of my corns, 
and predicting the sure approach of rain, who should come up the lane, leading 
directly to the house, but John Dobson, Elkanah's man of all work, with the intel- 
ligence which I have above mentioned. I could not refuse my poor friend's request, 
though the day was very gloomy, and the rain, agreeably to my prediction, nov 
began to descend in torrents. So wrapping myself up in my great coat, and covering 
my nether man with a pair of very thick inexpressibles, I bade adieu to my good 
woman, enjoining her at the same time, to inform me of every remarkable occurrence 
which might take place during my absence. 

But I had more perils to encounter than b&d been *^ dreamt of in my philo- 
sophy ;" my horse stumbled, (an evil omen) when I had not proceeded twenty yards 
from my own habitation ; and I had already discovered that my stout upper Benjamin 
could not entirely defend me from the pitiless shower ; besides, what was far wone 
than all, I had to pass over a large, suspicious^looking common, which had been the 
scene of many robberies and even murders. It was very natural, therefore, that I 
wished myself safely landed at my journey's end ; especially, as the day was drawing 
near to a close, and I had now reached the cheerless waste which 1 mentioned. Bat 
judge what were my feelings when I heard the sound of horses' hoofs behind me, and 
beheld by the uncertain light, which was gradually diminishing a mounted cavalier, 
aproaching me at a rapid pace. My first impulse was to prepare for instant battie, 
for I oertainly imagined that this personage was no other tfaam one of the depredUtQCt, 
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iiose haady-workt were the terror of the country, for upwards of twenty mileg 
oond. • 

Bat alas ! I soon perceived that I was no match for the highwayman, for on his 
learer approach he appeared to be an extremely thick-set, square-shouldered, and 
ko doabt desperate little fellow. He drew up his horse when he passed me, and 
iwaited in silence my arrival. Very strange ! thought I to myself, for I was too 
prudent to let him know what was passing in my mind. 

As we rode on together without exchanging a single word, for I was stiU rathe r 
^bioos, and had not quite mastered my fears, I had leisure to survey the person of 
my mysterious companion ; and I shall endeavour as minutely as possible to give an 
exact portrait of him. 

He was a man whose age perhaps did not exceed forty ; at least, as far as I could 
judge; and what he wanted in loDgitude, he amply supplied by his extraordinary 
lititode ; this remark may be applied to the whole of his person ; bis arms, his legs, 
bii feet, his hands, his face, were all marvellously short and thick ; and buried as it 
vere in a remarkably rubicund visage, rolled two little twinkling orbs, which in- 
eemntly shot around suspicious glances on every object. His nose too seemed to be 
formed according to the same model as the rest of his person ; but so *' fiery red'' was 
tbt useful organ, that I solemnly declare it shed a soft lustre over all his coun- 
tenance, by which I am of opinion that I was enabled to study all his features so 
oirrowly. 

But it was not merely his nose that rivetted my attention, but a certain air of 
myitery, which hung over him, and deterred me from breaking the ice with any of the 
■Ml remarks on the weather, &c., though I am universally acknowledged to be a very 
^nsuit, communicative old gentleman. Once indeed I ventured to enquire how far 
die heath extended, but my red-faced friend did not condescend to return an answer 
te.my impertinent question. There sat the little fat man on his sleek Bucephalus ; 
Bet a single limb, not a single muscle appearing to move ; every thing about him per- 
Mj at rest, except his eyes, which, as I said before, were in continual agitation. 1 
low began, as may be readily supposed, to grow heartily tired of my fellow-traveller, 
■id eUpping spurs to my horse, attempted to free myself from his society ; but to no 
pttrpoae, he was soon at my side, his eyes appearing now to twinkle with ten-fold 
Telocity. I reined in my steed ; he did the same, I stopped for a short time ; so did 
be. "Bless me I*' I mentally exclaimed, "what an adventure! Should this be the 
spirit of one of those travellers, who were lately murdered on this very common !" 
Many circumstances conspired to confirm this new idea : I could ascribe to this alone 
^ unbroken silence, his mysterious air, his twinkling eyes, and above all his effulgent 
BQie. 

We had almost crossed the heath ; the clouds were dispersed, and the moon was 
viiiag in tranquil majesty, when happening to cast my eyes upwards, I beheld to my 
pnt horror and astonishment that she was not as usual of a pale yellow colour, but 
^ A bright Waterloo blue ; I turned to my companion, his face no longer retained its 
"liery red," but was now '* deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ;" his nose too had lost its 
l^owing fire, and burnt as blue as a Roman candle, or piece of sulphur. 

I viewed these phenomena in a paroxysm of terror, which was by no means 
^ttuaished, when the little fat man, approaching so near me that the heat of his nose 
Ppntively scorched my cheek, asked me with a strong Irish accent to take dinner with 
^* I stammered out an apology, for I did not relish the thoughts of sharing a 
(post's dinner, for such I now considered my new acquaintance to be. My refusal 
'^^ed greatly to irritate my inviter — *' You shall take dinner with me," he exclaimed, 
^'^'Qst his eyes grew gradually larger and larger, and the rays of his nose glanced 
*ver my face like a flash of lightning. The dictatorial tone in which he spoke did 
*^a little displease me, and I answered rather sullenly that I was obliged to visit a 
Wiig firiend. " Arrah ! by the Powers," cried my antagonist, " but if you wo'nt 
J*ie to dinner I'll be after pulling yonr nose." ** The devil you will,** retorted I, 
^11 see whose nose can best bear palling." No sooner-said than done, he charged 
^Mit me with a vigour that upset myself and my Rozinante, and then proceeded 
"* lot his threat into execution. The struggle was long and fierce ; he seized my nasal 
JJ^otnberant, I returned the compliment, in spite of the sparks of fire which flashed 
^tn the .offended member. Victory was for a long time doubtful : when I suddenly 
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received a blow from behind, which laid me prostrate on the ground, and I-— 
awoke, and found, myself, not on Higgleby Common, but seated comfortably in mj 
own parlour, my wife standing over me, prepared to repeat her flagellatioD, and oor 
old Irish housekeeper, on her knees before me, endeavouring to extricate her ollactorf 
organ from my determined grasp, roaring out most lustily at the same time, *' DinDer'i 
on the table, Sir, let go my nose." 



THE MEMORY OF BURNS, 

BY WILLIAM HEATON. 
(From an unpublished volume of poems, entitled the ** Flowers o/CaUer Dale.*') 

Hblp, help my muse, ye sacred bards, 

Oft as the llow'ry spring returns. 
To lisp the name my soul regards. 

The bonnie name of Robert Bums. 
Oft do I think on lovely Doon, 

And wish a moment I was there. 
Where Scotia's poet left so soon 

The banks where flowers grow fresh and fair. 

The warbling songsters warble still, 

The green leaves quiver in the wind. 
And still runs forth the murmuring rill, 

But Bums has left them all behind ; 
Yes, Death hath snatch'd him from the storm, 

And laid his body in the clay — 
Perhaps his Highland Mary's form 

Hath beckon'd him from earth away. 

Muse Scotia's sons, and o'er him moum, 

As oft ye walk by bonnie Doon ; 
And oft, as summer's sweets return. 

Or brightly shines the rising moon, 
Oh ! think upon your gifted bard, 

And let your eyes from tears refrain ; 
Guard well, his sacred relics guard — 

You'll never see his like again. 

Suddmdm, near Halifax, 



ENGLAND; OR, COUNTRY THOUGHTS. 

'* Home, home, can I forget thee, 

Dear, dear, dearly lov'd home ; 
No ! no ! still I regret thee. 

Far, far, tho' I may roam. 
Home, home, there would I be. 

Pear, dear, art thou to me." 

The first time I heard the above verse, it was sung by a company of school- 
children, who were on their wsy home after attending the school during the day. ^7 
nward prayer was ** May ye always thus love your home." 

The English people are said to be descended from a migratory raee, truly ^ ^ 
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present, shew their descent. Day, by day, week by week, year by year, we read and 
hear acconnts of many of our country people leaving their native shores. 

Some leave England for the sake of trading with a foreign people for goods we 
have not in this country, and selling what goods they know are required by the people 
they visit. 

Some leave England for the purpose of planting amongst the heathen and 
savage, '* 'The tree of knowledge'! — of teaching them the arts of civilized life, and 
giving them a knowledge of that Great Being, who not only makes those arts — but 
also places within our reach the means of working those arts. 

Some -leave England for the purpose of defending her, and keeping from our 
shores that scourge and hindrance to learning's advancement— war. 

Some leave England for the purpose of finding a happier life, and a life of more 
freedom. 

Lastly, we have those who leave England to look at and admire foreign manners 
and customa-^and compare the scenery of their native country with that amongst 
which they may be travelling ! 

And perhaps I thought within myself — ^perhaps some of these children may be 
amongst those enumerated above — perhaps they may forget their home — and leave 
her. 

Mr. John BuUlias been, and is, rather famous for the desire of getting money. 
Money, money, money — money morning noon and night is his cry ; and well he earns 
it too ! no time is valued, no pains are thought of when money is the object : for th« 
purpose of getting money be will traverse sea and land ! — the widest sea has never yet 
opposed his- persevering progress — the longest desert has never caused him to shrink 
from his object ; he has lived amongst unknown people — he has sailed to countries 
before unknown, and all for money ! Trade with John Bull forms a part of his 
existence ! 

And would I condemn him for this trait of character ? — ^Never. I would be the 
last to offer the slightest hindrance to his progress !— Why ? Because wherever he 
travels — whatever seas he may cross, or countries he may visit — with him goes-* 
freedom ! 

Should he visit countries to us unknownbefore— he certainly, if he can, trades 
with the natives, but at the same time, he strives to improve their condition 1 and on 
his return, engages his fellow countrymen to instruct and enlighten the ignorance be 
may have left. 

Again, I would not hinder England's progress to wealth, because it is her wealth 
that gives her peace at home — it is her wealth that enables her to encourage the arts 
and sciences ! What is it that enables every large town to have its houses fcr 
the poor. Its Infirmary ? — Its Dispensaries ? — ^Wealth ! What is it encourages the 
building of oar Lyceums, Mechanics' Institutions, and other places of popular 
instruction ? — Wealth. For by wealth we are enabled to bring to our aid knowledge — 
and knowledge teaches us our wants. 

Look again at our many periodicals and newspapers, and these are caused by the 
increase of wealth amongst all grades of the people of England. 

By weMlth too, we are enabled to send out the second class of people who 
leave England^and. they are those who go forth to spread the knowledge possessed 
by us. 

And here again I say — ^long may men be found ready and willing to meet all the 
difficulties which oppose those who go to instruct the heathen and the savage. • 

War can by no sensible man be called a desirable thing to have at our own fire- 
sides. The terrors we read of as happening amongst the people of other countries, 
are sufficient to deter us from wishing this devastating scourge to come into our own 
country. May England ever be /ree, at least from this — may *• hearts never be found 
wanting" ready to shed their blood in defence of their country and countrymen. 

That travelling, for the purpose of visiting and observing the manners of the 
people of other countries, is necessary I admit. For many prejudices are then 
destroyed, which neither became us as men or reasonable beings. * Mixing with and 
communing with foreigners is a means of causing a kinder feeling amongst them 
towards ourselves — and also of causing us not to look so much upon foreigners as 
people who did not know their right band from their left. 
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We seldom love those we htve neither seen nor heard of ! N^y, we cannot SfeD 
feel a friendship for them, mnch more love them, without we have in some measure, 
intereonrse with them. Let ns ever then enconrage this feeling amongst oandves ; 
if we dOy it will work such an effect upon our mind and therefore upon our actions— 
as to bare with those who have been our enemies — nothing but words and actions of 

friendship, truth, and love. . . ^ . .. ^ ^ 

Personally 1 would wish to visit foreign countries for the purpose of pbsenring 
the ways and manners of the people dwelling in them ; but not to dwell there, not to 
suy there in preference to our own country. 

Other countries may be grand^subUme—and striking — but the scenery of England 
is touching ! Whilst the foreign scenery fills us with awe and dread — thai of oar own 
country brings with it peaceful, quiet, and holy thoughts to our mindt. 

We have not the bold, and rugged mountain of inaccessible height capped with 
never-ending snow ! We have not the valleys of constant spring in which grows the 
vine and other pleasing shrubs! Yet we have swelling hills and spacious plains, 
scattered over the country from one shore to another ; and speckled with cattle and 
sheep ! We have the large towns in which work the artizan and tradesman : we have 
the beautiful meadows and wheat fields, where plies the peaceful and indiistriou 
husbandman ! And all plying with the same ennobling feeling ; all being suffered to 
work at what he pleases, or to go where he pleases — ^in fact, freedom puts her stamp 
upon England's sons — and this feeling dwells in the hearts of all our people. 

My thoughts were here put a stop to by the children suddenly singing another of 
their songs which I thought the most pleasing melody I ever heard, being taken from 
Beethoven, and the words are certainly suitable to plant in England's children feelings 
of love for their country. Their master had by this time joined them, and from him 
I gained a copy of the verses, the last of which I have put down. 

But the place where this was sung ! On a hill-side, a gentleman's seat on the 
right hand, shewing its grey tower just above the grove of oaks ; just below were 
some sheep feeding, and the tinkling of their bells was no bad accompaniment to the 
children. In the vale is a mere, as it is called, being a large sheet of water, and 
around which stands a large wood, which gave back the song by echo. And from 
where the children stood is seen a variety of hill and dale, not only pleasing but 
affecting to an Englishman ; and most heartily did I try to join with them in their 

singing—* 

** Oh dear is our own England, 

Her head is bright with bays ; 
Her heart flows forth in mercies, 

A thousand, thousand ways. 
A song then for Old England, 

Her hills and valleys green ; 
A song for England's daughter, 

Our Lady and our Queen." 

C. 
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Away ye gay and shady bowers. 

Ye bright and sunny vales ! 
Where perftime springs from fragrant flowers. 

And sweetly scents the gales. 
Give me the hills, the towering hills, 

Where tempests loudly roar ; 
For I'm a child of the mountains wild. 

And my home is on the moor. 

I love to climb the craggy steep 

When thunders shake the air, 
When dreary glens, and caverns deep« 

Are lit by the lightning's glare ; 
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I love to view the torrents blue, 

As they lash the shaking shore ; 
For I'm a child of the mountains wild, 

And my home is on the moor. 

I hear no voice bnt the voice of Grod, 

As it thunders in the storm ; 
I dread no power but his mighty rod. 

When it mars the mountain's form ; 
Oft do I sleep on the storm-rock'd steep, 

While the clouds are rushing o'er ; 
For I'm a child of the mountains wild, 

And my home is on the moor. 

B. Bribrlbt. 



Ifolimmood. 



NATURE AND MUSIC. 

Harmony is scattered over the whole plan of nature, and is also its greatest 
wonder and ornament. And in music harmony is the brightest and sweetest produc- 
tion the musician can bring forth. 

I consider the natund world to be an organ ! The earth — ^trees — and plants — I 
should take as the case'-the birds and animals as the pipes of the instrument. And a 
beautiful organ it makes ; one which every body may enjoy, one which every body 
tan feel. 

This natural organ never tires its listeners, because it is capable of every variety 
and modulation of sound ; and the outside covering of this organ is so arranged that 
it offers no hindrance, but rather assists, the due conveyance of sound ; by the appear- 
(mee of the case we are prepared to hear the appropriate sounds— rand the harmony of 
the case with the sound tills us with rapture. 

In the spring time of the year — when the trees once more bud forth their 
kaves — ^when the fields begin again to be clothed with their delightful verdure— when 
the sweet primrose and cowslip begin to scatter their fragrance over the country, 
and the thorn to give its bloom— then with its joyful and happy note comes the 
cackoo ; and the lark with its merry notes fills the air. * 

In summer when the leaves are thickest — the farmer mows his meadow— and all 
things approach their greatest growth. Then are hatched and fledged the whole 
company of the warblers of the grove ; and they cheer the Uye-long day with their 
complicated and various tunes. The lark — the thrush and the black-bird all join in 
the merry chorus. The rooks, too, with their cawing, are like the unmeaning stops 
of an organ, when teparatelg heard are worse than useless—- yet in the whole help to 
make up the compliment of sounds. 

The pretty little wren does its best, and may be compared to softer stops, 
which are not capable of producing much extent of sound — yet possess a power of the 
car and heart, which we feel but cannot explain. 

Then comes autumn the dying part of the year, when nearly all but the thmsh 
have left us ; when the farmer with pride gets in his golden harvest, and all nature 
for the year is enjoying its maturity. The thrush still sings, and has for his com- 
panions the robin and com drake, as we call it. 

Last of all comes cold, stem winter — with its clothing of frost and snow !— 
Yet here the robin is with us still — all nature seems to be dead, but this poor little 
house bird. To me he is always a welcome visitor, and his few chirpings sound to me 
as the reed stops of an organ. Light they mi^r be— still they have a pleasing and a 
pleasant sound. 

But have I not produced sufficient evidence to show,, as I said at the commaioc- 
ment of this article, that all nature is but an organ ! 

I love to wander forth, far from the noise and bustle of large towns ; among;it tho 
green fields and woods of the country^ There is something so pleastni; — sometliiiig 
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so soothing — and something so musical to my ear, that I stand .as it were entranoed 
sometimes, whilst listening to my natural organ. 

The echoes of the birds' voices — the variety of those voices make to an nnaccas- 
tomed e^r, bat a discordant, an unarranged *whistling-*bat to one living regalurly 
in the country and accustomed to its life — this natural music it far preferable to the 
finest concerts of hman invention. The last are but the efforts of skill and ap. 
plication — bat that of the feathered songsters is natural — ^produced without study or 
exertion. 

Yet if we took one bird of each species and confined them in a room of large size— 
and planted around them the prettiest artificial bowers ; we should not have sach 
pleasure in hearing their music, as we have whilst they • are yVee and amongst their own 
woods and fields. 

Man cannot be so cheerful in a state of slavery as he is in freedom ! Nor can 
birds. If we wish to enjoy their music, we must hear it whilst they we/ree — we miut 
bear it in their own glens— we must be in the open air — free to go wherever they 
choose — and we must be amongst them. 

If we are thus at freedom, our songsters should be the same — if we love natoral 
order — if we study her arrangements — we shall acknowledge that harmony crowns her, 
and that her voice is but as the beautiful sounds of hundreds of melodies. 

C. 
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OB, 

REMINISCENCES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A PEDESTRIAN. 

Thb following sketch had connection with a short pedestrian tour immediately 
after the coronation of our beloved Queen, and is intended to shevr the folly of judging 
by external appearances. Without further prelude, I will enter into the particulars. 
I, like many others, attracted by the glowing descriptions of the various journals, 
relating to the anticipated splendours of the coronation of our youthful monarch, and 
seized with an unconquerable desire to mingle in the busy throng, which made Loudon 
the centre of attraction, left a comfortable home in the ancient Borough of Lancaster, 
having received from an affectionate mother a liberal supply of an article without 
which London, the noisy, gay, and amusement presenting London, is as dull and 
spiritless as a country village in the depth of winter. I started forward, in company 
with good health, youth, and high spirits, in the pleasant month of May, thus allowing 
myself ample time to visit anything attractive or remarkable which a long ramble 
might present to my notice. After a serpentine journey of about a fortnight I 
reached the modem Babylon, and was fully occupied until the eventful period by 
Museums, Galleries, Theatres, Concerts. Gardens, Boat Excursions, &c., which,«hile 
they made time fly swiftly and pleasantly, likewise affected a very considerable reduc- 
tion in my supply of the circulating medium, and vividly brought to my mind the idea 
that a system of strict domestic economy would be necessary, in order to make the 
remainder last me during: the journey which I bad planned out, and which extended 
through Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Monmouth, Worcester, 
Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham and Lincoln. At length the coronation arrived, and 
a youthful and half-parentless female was crowned Queen of a mighty nation, amidst 
the shouts of the multitude, and the reverberation of the numerous pieces of artillery. 
Bat as it is not of the coronation I would speak, I will leave London, and take the 
reader with me to see the grand review of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich, and from 
thence to Chatham, Maidstone, Canterbury, and Dover — at which latter place, the 
occurrence which is the subject of the present sketch occurred. I have mentioned 
that the state* of my exchequer was not in a flourishing condition, and being obliged 
to ** Cut my coat according to my cloth,'' on reaching the cliff-shaded town of Dover, 
I cast round my eyea to discover some neat bat homely looking hostelry where I 
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might obtain refreahment and a bed without laanching into unnecessary expenses. — 
Short was my search, for on the right hand side, I espidd a respectable quiet-looking 
ion, whioh apparently presented aU that 1 could wish for ; and within two oiinutes 
from the discovery I was seated in a clean room, discussing the merits of a crust of 
bread and cheese, and moistening my throat with si glass of ** cold without." A pipe 
followed, and in itgreeable conversation with other occupaiits of the room, the erening 
wore imperceptibly away, and about ten o'clock having, according to my invariable 
castom, paid all expenses, including bed, 1 expressed my desire to be ushered to my 
dormitory, which the landlord himself civilly acceded to, by immediately lighting a 
caudle, and requesting me to follow him. Of course I did so, and we ascended the 
stairs. Before going further, it may be necessary to inform the reader that previous 
to retiring for the night, I had heard suppressed sounds of mirth and revelry, aa 
though proceeding from a distance, or from a room closely and snugly shut ; however, 
I had not taken notice of it, and now followed the landlord up the stairs, the sounds 
of laugh and song gradually gaining force, until he opened a tightly closed door, when 
the whole varied and grotesque picture was exhibited, and the mysterious sounds fully 
accounted for. T^e room into which I was ushered was long, and contained several beds, 
occupied by all sexes, sorts and sizes, the greater majority of whom, however, had not 
retired for the night, but were regaling themselves with every variety of liquid, the 
beds serving for seats, and rough tables being placed near them, on which were pots, 
glasses, .tobacco pipes, remnants of victuals, and the necessaiy appurtenances of their 
low orgies. Astounded at such an unexpected scene, I stood for some seconds 
irresolute whether to retreat or remain, but at length enquired of my conductor 
whether that was the room of which I was destined to enjoy a tMrty-second part ; he po- 
litely informed me it was not, and we passed down the centre, receiving the coarse jokes 
of tinkeis, gipsies, match sellers, itinerant paper merchants, and every other variety of 
wandering vagabond, of whom this house appeared to be the general rendezvous, and 
presently reached ^ door at the further end, 'which opened into a room containing 
three beds, one of which (or rather a portion of one) was destined for me. Deter- 
mined to see the joke out, I bid the landlord good night, and taking the candle 
proceeded to survey the occupants of the other sttowy resting places. The first waa 
vacant, but the second exhibited the interesting frontispieces of two dark-looking in- 
dividuals of either sex, apparently by the articles lying near, juvenile windmiU 
manufacturers, who disturbed by the glare of the farthing dip on their optics, civilly 
enquired with a friendly oath, what I wanted. I merely answered, that I wished to 
share the honour of their company for the night, intending to occupy the tempting 
pallet in the other comer, which, however, on minute inspection, did not come up to 
my ideas of an agreeable resting-place. Nevertheless, wishing to see who might be 
my companion, I threw myself on the wretched apology for a bed, and having put 
out the light, lay for about half-an-hour, listening to the harmonious strains which 
proceeded from the adjoining room, and which the lU-fitting door allowed me distinctly 
to hear. At length the door again opened, and two individuals, itinerant cheap 
knowledge disseminators, entered the room, evidently under the influence of strong 
potations, and having disrobed, without the assistance of either looking glasses or 
attendants, were soon snugly ensconced in the other bed, the gentleman, upon some 
trifling dispute, having gallantly and unceremoniously consigned the dilSerent portions 
of his companion's body to the mansion of an old gentleman, and then having fallen 
asleep, commenced a most agreeable nasal concert with the windmill manufacturer, 
which added to the varied sounds in the *' long room," made a most incongruous 
melody. Being now quite satisfied, and not wishing to remain until my bedfellow 
arrived, I rose up, and entering the principal room, amused myiielf an hour with wit- 
nesf>ing the careless, jovial, and spendthrift characters with which t-he apartment was 
studded. Near one bed was a match seller, his partner and four juveniles, who 
appeared to have had good success in the timber retail speculation, for the eyes and 
tongues of the whole party gave plain indications that they kept not the tee-total 
pledge. The father was a jolly fellow, about 35, with strong natural parts, and a vivid 
perception of the ridiculous, and his imitations of other characters in the room, were 
certainly clever ; the woman was dirty, with the countenance of habitual drunkenness, yet 
there was a certain indescribable something in her manner that spoke of better days and 
n^ore congenial scenes ; the children were worthy of such parents, shrewd, careless, and 
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dntnken, and from the father I learnt that the earnings of the funilf had heen daring 
the previoiu day lis. 4d. Yet instead of Iftying by for sickness or bad luck were they 
spending it all, calculating on the next days' gains for the new necessaries of life. Wbile 
oonTersing with this family party, my attention was attracted by a noise at the lower 
end of the room, and I soon found that two men had quarreled over their cnpii 
and had determined to enjoy a pugilistic contest ere letiring for die night. The tablet 
were accordingly removed, and surrounded by the half drunken throng, at it they 
went, falling heavily against the .bedsteads, which lined each side. After a most 
brutal display one of them '* gave in," overcome by the combined effects of blowt 
and drink, and the victor received the congratulations of tiie honourable fraternity. 
Being now pretty well disgusted with the scenes of brutal degredation I had witnessed 
io that den, I took my leave, and having found a respectable house open, I retired to 
rest, and dreamed of the wild orgies in that low receptacle. Having in the morning 
mentioned my overnight adventure to the landlord of the '* Flying Horse," he 
informed me that the house I had selected for quietness and economy, was the most 
blackguard receptacle in the city of Dover, and that the scenes which had to surprised 
me were nightly enacted above stairs, while the lower rooms presented the desn 
appearance of a third or even second rate inn. He likewise added, that the money 
inade by the landlord was almost incalculable, his guests being generally " hard 
drinkers,*' and as no credit was given, his profits exceeded those of any three honsei 
of a similar size. It was calculated that the long room produced fifteen shillingi 
nightly, exclusive of meat and drink, and as there was no fear of the occupants dis- 
camping with the furniture, no espionage was kept on their actions, and thus the song 
succeeded the fight, and the fight the aong, until either the last copper was gone, or 
the lost wretches were reduced to complete imbecility by their lip-destroying pleaiuret. 
And thus ended my first and last visit to the cadger's crib, only surpassed by the 
Padding .Cans of London, where the wretched are lodged for twopence per night, 
and huddled together indiscriminately, according as they arrive, without reference to 
either sex or age. What romances of real life might be drawn from some of the 
characters who frequent those dens ; amongst them may be perceived men who started 
in life with bright hopes, but who have blasted all by some besotting sin, and gradually 
sinking step by step, lose all respect either for themselves or others, and herd ** hail- 
fellow-well-met" with the vilest of the vile, either ending their mortal career ins 
ditch, or for some breach of the law banished for life from tiieir native country. 

P. W. B. 
Templt of Friendship Lodge, Cardiff- 
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March \9t, 1847. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROQERSON. 

Again, kind friends, we ask for aid from you, 
Not as a boon, but as a tribute due 
From those who wish their fellow-men to bless, 
And yield relief to sorrow and distress. 
We ask your aid to take the sting from care, 
And comfort those who struggle with despair ; 
On you we call to cheer the poor man's room. 
And light with hope his night of weary gloom ; 
On you we call to give relief to those 
Who grapple with the worst of human foes, 
Gaunt Poverty, lean Want, and pale Distress, 
Those fiends that haunt the homes of wretchedness. 
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We call on yon to help yonr snflering kind. 

To aid your helpless brethren, and to bind 

Those who are leagued with yon in that strong chain 

Which makes the scoffs of envious men as vain 

As if they strove to check the rushing breezCi 

Or still the heaving of the billowy seas. ' 

Your generous acts shall soon be spread afar, 

And to each brother be as some kind star 

That guides the wanderer o'er the stormy main, 

And points the path to friends and joy again ; 

And when prosperity shall flush the cheek, 

Each heart in words of thankfulness will speak. 

The greatest boon which God on man bestows 
Is power to heal his fellow-creatures' woes ; 
The truest joy that mortals taste of here 
Is when they dry the mourner's falling tear : 
For this Odd Fellowship was first designed — 
That man might be in brotherhood entwined. 
To ransom human kind from sorrow's thrall. 
And speak the words of promise unto all ; 
For this were cast aside all jarring creeds, 
And favour sought for not by words but deeds ; 
For this the barriers of class and space 
Were rent asunder, and whate'er his race, 
A brother's hand retum'd a brother's clasp, 
And friendly fervour mingled with the grasp. 
Like the wing*d seeds the breezes spread around, 
In distant lands a home the Order found ; 
Its name was borne upon the North's cool gales. 
Its praise was murmur'd in the Southern vales. 
In Eastern homes its powers benign were blest, 
Prgudly it grew and flourish'd in the West, 
And here to-night our course we still pursue, 
Cheer'd in onr onward path by smiles from you. 
Not for ourselves your patronage we seek. 
For stricken men we to your hearts would speak, 
And it is written in the Holy Word 
That he who helps the poor lends to the Lord. : 
Such debt is yours, and ours the pleasing task 
To say from you we bad but aid to a8k. 
And it was granted. This to you will bring 
One honied thought that will not bear a sting. 

On with your revels then — ^let joy impart 
Its buoyant feelings to each generous heart. 
Your cause is hallow'd, and that pleasure blest 
Which springs from wish to cherish the distress'd. 
To-morrow's sun shall brightly shine on all 
Who mingle now in this glad festival ; 
No clouds of sad regret shall shadow those 
Who meet to chase their fellow -creature's woes. 
Let music's strains proceed, join ye the dance. 
Let beauty's eyes and beauty's smiles entrance, 
Let every hand and every heart combine 
To urge the progress of your aim divine, 
'Till want, and woe, and pain, and grief, and thran^ 
Are chased for ever from the homes of idl, 
And each shall learn to bear, to aid, forgive. 
And peace and joy with all mankind ih^ live ! 
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THE ODD FELLOW. 

Nbar a small village, in the South of England, may still be seen a neat cottage, 
the residence of one Mary Markland. Its peculiar situation often caused an enquiry 
as to its tenant, and as often gave rise to a relation of the following anecdote. 

Mary Markland is the widow of one John Markland, an honest, hard-worloDg 
individual, who was daily to be seen plodding the road to Guilford and back accom- 
panied, by his hard-worn old horse and snugly covered cart, for John was alike 
postman and carrier for both gentle and simple in the neighbourhood where he resided, 
and was much respected by those who knew him. No doubt John contrived to gain 
a comfortable livelihood, for no sooner were his cart wheels heard trundling near his 
cot, than he was surrounded by his smiling family ; the cart was unloaded, the hone 
bedded, John refreshed ; and with his children he was soon employed in a plot of 
ground that surrounded his once happy home, thus forming for himself what may be 
truly called an earthly paradise. 

** I well remember," said an old man, who was kind enough to tell me this tale, 
** It was in the month of June, when the bells were ringing out the joyful news that i 
our soldiers had been victorious at Waterloo, when banners were floating from many : 
windows, and one in particular from the house where John usually stopped. A lodge 
was held there, and the silk was emblazoned with arms then little known, for Odd 
Fellows were looked upon by many as a body disgraceful beyond conception, bnt 
John was not a man of such weak intellect, for although some time was spent in 
fruitless persuasion, he at last agreed to become a brother. He was proposed, initi- 
ated, and had paid several visits to the lodge, without even mentioning the circumstance 
to his dear Mary, but the tongue of scandal was busy, and John was not spared for 
the dreadful tidings which reached hit cot. It was said that he had joined a body of 
men whose sole intentions were to deprive their families of domestic comforts, and 
who would finally draw him into some fearful snare. In vain John strove to assure 
his wife to the contrary ; her tears flowed in abundance, but a faithful promise was 
made that if he would put her in possession of the secret all should be forgiven and 
forgotten. ** I will," he replied, ** it is that I will continue lo love you and my dear i 
children, to act with honesty to all mankind, and finally to maintain the honour of my 
sovereign." Mary looked doubtful, but her tears were dried, and aU outward 
appearances of grief were banished. Slander, however, had taken too firm a hold ; she 
was easily persuaded to the contrary by her busy neighcours, and with pain she saw her 
husband's best friends desert him, for many like herself supposed him enlinked with 
some odd set, whose misdeeds must some day come to light. *' Do not mind then), 
Mary," said he, *' for every neighbour I have lost I have found a brother. I will not 
deserve their reproaches, they shall see no change in me, but for the better. Month 
after month rolled on ; John persevered and still was happy, but his crime was so 
loudly talked of that the rector, whose residence was nigh, deemed it prudent to 
lecture him on the subject. Still was John immoveable until the scandal became 
threadbare, and John was once more looked upon by his neighbours — ^but poor fellow 
he did not long enjoy their smiles, for sickness overtook him, and for months he was 
struggling apparently on the brink of the grave. A dread of some infections 
malady kept many from visiting him, others stayed away through their former 
prejudice, and when poor John breathed in the arms of some Brother Odd Fellow his 
last earthly eigh, his end scarcely caused a sigh in the village, save from his bereaved 
wife and children. His enemies saw not the pleasure which beamed in his sparkling 
eye when life was ebbing fast, when assured that his Widow and Orphans should be 
cherished by his Brothers. ** Their welfare shall be our care," said one, as the 
tears stole down John^s faded cheeks. He heard their promise, and with a snnle 
expired. The news soon spread, but how John would be buried few could tell, or 
how his family had been supported was but known to some ; so loud, however, had been 
the talk of John's supposed poverty, that the day following his demise^ the rector visited 
the cot to contribute his share towards their relief. Having been absent for some 
months, he heard little of John, until told on the eve of his arrival that a grave was 
ordered for him ; having known John for many years, he learned with sorrow his 
sappoaed poverty, and hastened with relief. He looked with no small degree of 
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sarprise on the many comforts the cottage possessed. • The children he expected to 
find naked and distressed, were in want of nothins: but their indulgent fiither. Poverty 
had been banished by the blessings of Odd Fellowship. *' See/' cried Mary as she 
wiped away her tears, and displayed a number of glittering coins, these and more 
than these have they given me ; my John, our children, and myself have been fed 
by their bounty. I have three sons your reverence," said ^he, " I will teach them 
to bless the name of Odd Fellows, and when of age to join their ranks, and be as' 
firm and true as their poor father has been. The good pastor learned with pain how 
the poor fellow had been persecuted. " There is my purse,'' said he, " in addition to 
what you already have ; it will help you to gain an honest livelihood." He hurried 
from the widow's thanks, and in tears left the cottage. If then he was surprised at 
John's family comforts, how much more so was he when he beheld the stately group 
who ushered him to his mother clay. John's former enemies looked on with surprise 
and admiration, and many were abashed, when on the following Sunday, the rector 
gave for his text — 

*' Let Brotherly love continue.' 



i> 



He exhorted all of them to join like John in the bonds of unity and peace. " Learn 
as he did to love your neighbours," said he, " assist the afflicted and distressed » 
strictly adhering to friendship, love, and truth ; banish all idle superstition, and let your 
motives be just. I fear not then but we shall all meet in another and a better world." 

So powerful an effect had this appeal on the numerous congregation, that many 
immediately joined the Order, and at present there are few districts can outvie the one 
alluded to for Odd Fellowship. 

P. S. Mitchell. 

Weti Derby District, 



THE LAND OF MY FATHERS. 

BY OEORGE HURST. 

When in sorrow and toil for many a year, 

I have traversed far lands or the wilderness drear, 
The thoughts of returning the prospects would chesi^ 

And my spirits sustained under trials severe ; 
But now I've retum'd and a stranger appear. 

And in no friendly smile a welcome I see ; 
The scenes once familiar seem desert and sere— > 

The land of my fathers b no lan4 for me ! 

Still the church on th^ hill remains as it stood. 

The abbey old walls have no further decayed, 
The same oaks still flourish that grew by the wood. 

And the woodman's low cot is seen through the glade ; 
These well have resisted the finger of time, 

Bat my early companions scarce seem to be 
The same that I left them in youth's early prime— 

The land of my fathers is no land for me ! 

Some that I knew e'er I crossed the wide ocean, 

Beneath the cold turf in the churchyard are laid ; 
I walk by their graves, and think with emotion, 

What havoc appalling by death has been made : 
And those that rensain seem wrinkled with care. 

Even those that used to be foremost in glee, 
I find none my joys or my sorrows to share — 

The land of mv fathers is no land for me \ 
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UNFORGOTTEN THINGS. 

BY R. SHELDON CHAD WICK. 
(Anthor of " Pleaawre$ of Poetry, and other Poem».'*) 

Ik memory's depths, and unforgot, 

There ofteDtimes will lie 
Some sad, some silent, secret spot, 

O'er which we love to sigh ; 
And thought sometimes will sweep athwart 

The brain on noiseless wings, 
And from the well of memory start 

Those unforgotten things. 
The school in which we learned to spell 

A mother's lovely name, 
The field-paths which we loved so well, 

The friends unknown to fame — 
These from the vista of the past 

Recording memory wrings, 
And shrines while human life shall last. 

Those unforgotten things. 

The promised vow, which hearts have made 

When circumstance, denied, 
llie love we plighted to the maid, 

Who strove her own to hide — 
These, these sometimes are soon forgot, 

When cold misfortune stings, 
But ah I there lives the secret spot 

Of unforgotten things. 

Some fragile fiower will hang upon 

Its parent's stronger stem ; 
A little while, that flower is gone. 

Like many another gem. 
Time rolls away — 'tis then forgot, 

'Till some emotion brings 
Thoughts from that hidden memoried spot 

Of unforgotten things. 

Sometimes we gaze on lovely forms. 

To which our own would kneel. 
But hope to gain is wreck 'd in storms 

The sea of life must feel ; 
Times walks the spheres of endless day, 

But from the heart there springs 
A thought, a sigh, a flash, a ray. 

Of unforgotten things. 

Lives there a heart so callous, cold, 

Beneath Heaven's boundless skies. 
That feels like blunted darts, these old 

And venerable joys 
So reft of every sweet appeal. 

That from the bosom springs. 
As not in after years to feel. 

Those unforgotten things ! 

I do remember passing through 

A grave-yard long ago ; 
I do remember loving too 

The form laid down below, 
And oftentimes the tear will start. 

When silent.memory brings 
Those parting sobs, writ on my heart 

Ai uhforgotten things. 
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THE UNLUCKY MAN. 

BY GSOBOB HURST. 
CHAPTER I. 

** Better to be born lucky than rich/' it a well known adage, and the truth of 
which being seldom qnestloned, is probably on account of its renerable antiquity. 
Yet, like many old sayings, however it may sound like the result of profound wisdom, 
00 examination it will be found to possess very little meaning, as being ** bom rich'' is 
unquestionably the luckiest incident that can occur to infantine humanity. We may 
frequently hear people descant upon what they conceive to be the advantages of begin* 
ning; the world with nothing, and a man making his way simply by his own exertions. 
Some will even go so fkr as to assert, the possession of property being a barrier to 
advancement. Even the late Lord Eldon, sensible and experienced as he Was, fell into 
this common error. Onoe being consulted by a young man, a ward in Chancery, and 
very wealthy, as to adopting some profession, and particularly with reference to the Bar, 
his lordship said; '* I am aware sir, that you have talent, and every qualification that 
might ensure your success as an advocate, but there is one obstacle, the existence of 
which induces me to advise, that you should forego all idea of that pursuit. You have 
wealth sir, and I never knew a man who began with an ample fortune, that could give 
the requisite attention to so laborious an occupation." 

The sapients, who talk in this msnner, can generally support their opinions, by 
plenty of examples of perrons beginning with nothkig, and becoming rich and powerful, 
and on the contrary, of wealthy people losing or squandering their entire possessions, 
ud being reduced to beggary. It is very true, an abundance of such instances may be 
fouDd, but the man that from nothing acquires riches, would he not do the same thing 
sooner, or to a greater extent, from a different beginning ; besides avoiding in his 
progress many privations, and circumstances of difficulty ? As for the man who looses, 
or squanders his wealth, is he the likely person, commencing with nothing, ever by his 
own exertions, or ingenuity, to acquire a single shilling ? People endowed by nature 
^th an average understanding, who once possess considerable wealth, do not frequently 
t^scome very much reduced, as in this age of civilisation, in rubbing through the world, 
men's wits become so sharpened, if the material be at all susceptible of polish, that not 
knowing how to take care of one's money, is a direct proof of a deficient capacity. 
1^ poor that become rich are so few in number, compared with the multitudes that 
nerer improve their condition, that these examples only shew the difficulty of emerging 
from a state of poverty. Money will beget money, but how the self-enriched man 
obtained his first thousand pounds, is at aU times a question of difficult solution. In 
physics we can easily conceive how immense quantities may conglomerate round a 
nucleus, but the puzzling thing to discover is, where the nucleus came from in the first 
instance. The man who commences with wealth, among others, hss the advantage of 
ibUowing the course of life, most congenial with his own inclinations ; and in the pur- 
suit of happiness, the great desideratum of human exertions, this is no trifling* 
^consideration. 

To illustrate the opinions I have here expressed, I shall narrate some of the incidents 
of the life of my esteemed friend, Mr. David Dunn Brown, a man estimable, confiding, 
ud benevolent, but one who in his passage through life, could scarcely be considered 
M owing any thing to mere luck, or even to any skilful management of his own ; but 
▼as sustained solely, by the single fortunate incident, of being the heritor of parents in 
^mewhat affluent circumstances. He is one of those men of whom we may predicate ,> 
(hat with all his excellent qualities, had he been bom a pauper, he would never have 
^crged from that station, but would have doubtlessly spent the greater portion of his 
(tme within the precincts of a workhouse. His father was placed in comfortable cir- 
oumstances, not by his own assiduity, for he used to boast, that being blessed by 
providence with a robust constitution, it had never been debilitated, by either mental or 
Mily exertion. He owed every thing he possessed to his progenitors, and to a fortu- 
nate marriage with the daughter of a distinguished tradesman in the city of London, 
^Qo had realised considerable property, by cleansing the tertieai iubu qfhouaei from 
^ deposite of carbonic fumigation* Many years did this amiable pair pass together 
VpL. 9— No. 2--5 U. 
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(xperiencing all the ecstatic enjoyments, incidental to sympathetic, and congenial tem- 
peraments, resulting from a similarity of descent. Mr. Brown sprang from a race 
celebrated in the same famous city ; qui vieos ttr^M purgare toliti sunt. Where there's 
mack, there's money, so says the proverb, and so it was proved by the Browns who 
turned their dust and mud to very good account. Annually, the nuptials of the worthy 
couple were blessed with a lovely pledge of their mutual affection ; but until the birth 
of David, not one survived beyond the first month of its mortal existence, althongh he 
was not bom, until after his parents had been married nineteen years. When the nnrw 
brought the joyful intelligence of the little stranger's welcome arrival. Brown remarked 
reflectingly, ** Well, this makes a score. What a blessed lot there would have been, if 
they had all been alive. The Browtu at the same time, would have increased, and 
diminished. The family succession would have been secure, but who under such circom- 
stances, could have (secured a due succession of quartern loaves." 

For ''people about to marry" what food for contemplation ! — Nineteen little 
Browns all swept away in rotation by the inexorable hand of death. A birth and a 
faneral annually.— -Perhaps, as Mrs Brown was regularly informed by the parson, and 
several other old ladies, they could not go better than while they were yet unstained hj 
sin, and unscathed by sorrow. Brown idways consoled himself with the reflection, that 
hia loss was their gain, besides not being irreparable. 

Ihe cause of these lovely buds being so prematurely withered, was according to the 
doctor's speculation that the carbonic acid of the progenitor's occupation, had veneA- 
ciously tainted the maternal conformation. An only child is at best but a lonely being;— 
he has no brother in whom to repose the secret yearnings of his heart, — or to encourage 
him in his views of profit, pleasure, or ambition ; — no sister with the sweet gentle 
smile of affection to sustain him in his afflictions ; — but as every evil has its accompanyiog 
consolation, he has no one to share in the parental accumiQations, or the bequests of 
friends. In the death of all his little brothers and sisters. Master David sustained t 
severe deprivation, with regard to the sympathies, sentiments, and affections ; bat for 
this he was compensated, by being the sole inheritor of the rich products of the soct, 
mud, and dust of his forefathers. 

David Dunn Brown was bom on the last Friday, in the last month, of the bst 
year, of the last century. All of which has a very ominous, and lingering appearance, 
boding nothing but what is slow, unlucky, and behind hand. As for Friday, we knov 
that it is the most sinister of all the days in the week, and as the song says, — ** Yoa 
shouldn't buy tripe on a Friday."— Then how in the name of wonder, can any person 
expect to be lucky, who has been injudicious enough on that day to come into this 
cloudy, vapouring, and tumultuous world ? — However, bom he was at this unfortanatt 
time, and there was no helping it, and as might have been expected, it was not long 
befor : he encountered his first mischance. In three hours after he had seen the light, 
(or if he had been of the canine genus we should have said, in eight days and twentr 
one hours before his retina had been pictured over with the blessed reflections of the 
solar splendicity,) by the carelessness of his nurse, or from a numbness — occasioned hy 
obesity, he slipped from her arms, and fell with his lovely nose upon an iron fender. 
This accident had nearly wiped out for ever, that useful and ornamental appendage ; sad 
were the parents hearts at this misfortune, not only on account of the darling's suflerings, 
but they dreaded lest it should make an unfavourable impression towards the little dear, 
in the mind of their valued friend Mr. David Dunn, who was very intimate with the 
family, a distant relation, and an old bachelor, and who had frequently hinted that be 
only wished for a scion of the family of Brown to survive, that on his death-bed he 
might have some one to ^hom he could bequeath his blessing and Ids possessions. As 
soon as Mr Dunn had heard of the happy event, he hastened to congratulate the parents 
and he set their minds at rest, by observing as it lay asleep, covered up, face and all ia 
the cradle, that it was the most lovely child he had ever seen, and in which the heantf 
of its mamma would be transmitted, with sometlung of the manly bearing of Brown 
himself. During the first few days of baby's existence, it received the admiring praises 
of numerous persons, who called to offer l£eir congratulations upon the happy occasioa 
and to quiz their domestic arrangements. It was singular that although every oat 
praised, not one really noticed the child, which was proved from none of them obsernnx 
the dreadfal havoc sustained by the nasal portion of his countenance. A purblind 
old lady was very extravagant in her praises of the bellows, which she mistook for tht 
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infant, and declared it to be the very " picter" of its papa. Well, the child beiog born, 
it was necessary it shoald have a name ; of course this important point could not be de- 
cided without a consultation with Mr Dunn. Had he not a right to determine upon the 
Dame of his adopted heir? The parents were too happy at their friend's suggestion, 
that the prenomen should be Dayid Dunn, and that he himself consented to undertake 
the important and solemn duties of sponsor. The christening was treated as no ordinary 
festive occasion. The enjoyment was continued until a very late hour; and Mr Dunn 
van go elated, that on his return home, he actually sang and shouted the whole of the 
way, and smashed the windows of several cottages in his progress. Mr. Brown before 
retiring to rest, seemed exceedingly grave and reflective, so much so that in essaying to 
walk, he deviated considerably from the right line; formed various curves, andzig7ag8, 
opset B table, and three chairs, and struck his head violently against the wall. On the 
servants observing the deep abstraction of his mind, they conducted him upstairs, and 
carefally put him to bed. When he laid his head upon the pillow, he muttered some- 
thing about being ** done Brown;'' whether this reflection referred to his present state, 
or was cogitative of the prospects andjiame of his heir, has never been explained. 

Mrs, Brown lay beside her husband, and soon sunk into a profound and peaceful 
shmber, having calmed her spirits with that heavenly nectar, vouchsafed to sustain the 
pilgrim through this rugged and teartful valley, Tinct, OpiL 

Mr. Brown and^ his lady, like all other married people, occasionally had their 
family jangles although on the whole a pair so well assorted. Yet there was in one or two 
points a dissimilarity of habits, which sometimes occasioned some of those interesting 
differences, which contribute an additional zest to the sweets of matrimony, by giving an 
opportanity for the raptures of reconciliation. Were it not for these jars and discords 
being incidentally thrown in, connubial bliss would be a concatenation of such sweet 
Wmonies, aa to become insufferably clo3riug. 

Mr. Brown was a patriot in the justest sense of the word, not the mere declaimer about 
his country's good. He was not the man to imagine evils, and create dissatisfaction and 
distrust among people, who would otherwise be contented and happy. No 1 he was 
the man to place his shoulder to the wheel, and serve his country by deeds, not by 
professions. — ** What," he would say, ** is a country without a revenue? How is that 
revenue to be ensured? doubtlessly by giving encouragement to the consumption of 
those articles, which afford the heaviest amount of duty." Gin and tobacco were the 
commodities which, as a lover of his country, he seemed to think of the highest impor- 
tance, and his conduct shewed the steadiness of his principles, for his constant use of 
those articles proved plainly his conviction, that if the nation could be preserved from 
impending ruin, it could only be through the medium of gin and tobacco. Now ladies 
can seldom fdlly comprehend ^the great questions of political philosophy, — not from 
any deficiency in intellectual aptitude, for when by chance they have devoted themselves 
to such studies their views have always been remarkable for clearness and profundity, 
but it is, that their attention is generally directed to objects of more immediate utility. 
And Mrs. Brown could not be brought to .understand the high motives that actuated 
ber husband, for she considered that however his method of improving the revenue of 
the country might accord with political, it was a sad infraction of domestic economy ! 
and she would pour forth a torrent of eloquence against the filthy smokers, and guzzlers, 
^t in point of energy and effect, would far eclipse the highest efforts of your professed 
orators. Mrs. Brown abhorred the alcoholized compounds, usually designated spirituous 
iiqnors; but she had her own peculiar prescription, for soothing her nervous system, and 
sustaining herself under the various trials, vexations, and difficulties of domestic man- 
agement.' It consisted in Sal volaiiie, quant, suf. taken whenever she felt a sinking ; 
^d in Tinet. Opii, about (UtemU hpritf* For this narcotic however, she frequently 
substituted its more concentrated form Morphia. She also had a predilection for snuff' ; 
shfi said it was the only luxury in which she indulged, and she thought considering her 
exertions, and the fortune she'brought, it was a very moderate enjoyment. 

It happened on one of those days, so important in domestic arrangement, devoted 
to washing, Mr. Brown was imprudent enough to venture into the laundcy, and 
whether it was owing to the gin and water, or otherwise, he was still further io imprudent, 
^ to pinch the elbow of a very pretty dark-eyed girl,' one of the servants. This was 
noticed by Mrs. Brown herself, from whose eyes the lightening faintly gleaming, and the 
cloud upon her fair broad forehead gathering, announced the approaching hurricane. 
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Yet the storm burst not forth at once; but her deportment displayed a kind of troaUed 
calmness, which like the deep stillness that precedes the first burst of the yoleanicen^ 
lion, is felt to be awfully oppresssive. She walked, or rather marched from the lanndrjr. 
Poor Brown followed. — He must have been indeed a bold rebel, had he been othenriie. 
His gait, looks, and manner were painfully deprecating. They went into the parioor, 
the door was closed. — This was all perfectly correct, and the lady merited the hi^Mit 
praise for removing beyond the reach of inquisitive ears, ere she delivered the coDJQgil 
admonition; but she was very blameable, for keeping about her domicile a bei^ » 
" beautiful and fresh.*' and likely to lead so frail a creature as a husband from his pro- 
priety. Although it must be admitted that ugliness never did exist, in either maid, wife, 
or widow, yet all prudent married Indies, from the queen downwards, ought to leleet 
for the domestic situations, females approaching somewhat to plainness. A lady nevlf 
married, with the blush of virginity scarcely effaced from her countenance, m^ bs 
(excused from a feeling of confidence in her own charms, to surround herself with ben- 
ties carrying dusters, and frying pans, but an experienced person who had given biitli 
io her twentieth infant, certainly ought to have understood the susceptibility of tb 
masculine character too well to have committed such an act of imprudence. Ob! Mn. 
Brown! Mrs, Brown, you ought to have known better. 

The lady commenced with such due severity, that poor Brown trembled violendyt 
Her discourse produced the same effect as the generality of judical addresses, of which 
it was a type. It terrified, but produced neither edification nor amendment. "8i 
bir," baid she, " things have come I think to a very pretty pass, that you must havethi 
assurance to get pulling the girls about before my face. You, that have been theMtf 
of twenty darling children, very nice lights you're setting. I have known of your di^ 
graceful goings on for a long while. — Very little's the love you've shewn me ; vM 
id quite enough to prove what a wretch you've been. But I little expected to find Art 
you were carrying on your pranks in your own house, actuaUy under my own wtth 
with your own servants ; and to take up with such a low, dirty, brazen, troUopiog cRik 
ture, — ugh!" It is very odd how opinions will vary ; every body eke, considend tti 
girl to be for her station, remarkably genteel, — and tiie neatest, modestest little pcnM 
ill the neighbourhood. 

Brown uttered not a word in defence, and the lady continued, *' I'H soon piti '. 
stop to your frolics, as soon as ever the wash is well got up. — Not a blessed daytosgv ' 
bhall that baggage stay on these premises I can tell you. A pretty thing indeed, to |il 
mauling your own servants about, and then there's your nice drunken compiMM^ 
that dreary Dunn, with his long, stupid tales about himself." Just at this monmtt^^ 
bervant announced Mr. Dunn, who immediately entered the room. Here was ihemii 
a striking manner the wonderful tact of Mrs Brown. Clearing up her conni 
and assuming a good humoured smile, was but the work of an instant. It was 
face remained somewhat flushed, but that gave rather an additional effect to the 
ness of its expression. *' Ah", said Mr. Dunn ** there you are, happy and 
as two turtle doves. With such an example before us, it makes one thinks that it iw 
solemn duty for every person to get married." 

** Yes !" observed Mrs. Brown, *' We certainly are very, very happy.'*-*- At 
Brown uttered a faint, yet audible groan, but he was instantly quieted by a glanet ' 
his affectionate partner, who continued, ** My dear Mr. Dunn, you cannot i 
delighted we are to see you, for you are the very last person we were speaking 
Singular is it not? — And so you have had a jaunt of pleasure for a month, ^^7,9*' 
adventures will afford us a fund of amusement for days. Now you are here I Chdiikl 
can just suit you with a bit of luncheon. — A grilled leg of chicken, and a gla« dw§ 
six years old green gooseberry wine, which some of the best judgea have mistikwft| 
real champagne." Mrs. Brown rang the bell for the purpose of anmmoniag a 
to receive the necessary orders, when Mr. Dunn taking her hand, said, '* I halt 
your happiness with Mr. Brown, but he is the luckiest fellow alive, aa we murt no 
expect to find two Mrs. Browns in the world, than two emperors of China, or two 
or two suns, or two of any thing that stands alone in its glory. Knowing yoa 
me know also, that happiness does not stand singly. — The truly happy are ahn|i'* 
couples — how can it be otherwise? for we must have sympathiea, we mut hsfed^ 
munion, and I, after living so long in single absurdity, am determined to atone fvtii 
past, by doing so no longer." 

At hearing this Brown looked rather blank, and felt puzzled as €o what the oM 
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booby would think of next. A cloud passed for the moment over the lady's countenance 
•s die reflected upon the baby's proipects, and she replied, ** My dear Mr. Dunn, this 
is a very serious matter. — Although Brown and I have alway lived so very happily ; 
iMiough since the blessed day of our wedding a cross or unkind word has never parsed 
between us ;" at this Brown groaned again, and his amiable partner gave him so deter - 
isiaed a verjuice glance, that he felt, as though the whole contents of the vinegar cruet 
hai been poured down his throat, and the lady resumed, '* You must not think ours by 
mtf means a common case. Ours is as you may say, an exception to the general rule ; 
Ik its really horrid how most married people live together. I could tell such things 
tfintf people that we all very well knowt that would quite astonish you. ** My dear 
JliB. Brown," said Dunn " you quite distress me,~ I fear I have been very imprudent." 

Mrs. Brown replied. '* There can't be any great imprudence at present, for I 
Wfsr beard of your paying any particular attentions to any body, so if there be any body 
■t iU, Uiat has attracted your notice, It must be I imagine quite a new attachment, and 
1 ihould advise you before you go too far, to study the temper and disposition oif the 
I, and if you discover any thing at all doubt^l, you ean easily, as Brown would 
it, "back out." 

" But," said Dunn, in a solemn manner. " It's gone too far, I'm everlastingly 
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*' What then you are reaUy married already?" ** I am," exclaimed Dunn, sighing 

A servant who had answered Mrs. Brown's summons, immediately after the bell 
4iri been rung, stood unobserved waiting for orders, and hearing the whole of this 
4rimsting conversation, every word of which she carefully fixed in her memory, for 
!|^ edification of the kitchen, now thought fit to make a noise with the door, as if 
iill bad jnst entered. This attracted the attention of her mistress, who looking at Mr. 
JNhb, tliought to herself, — *' not a drop of my green gooseberry shall you taste;" so 
iftilold the servant to leave the room, as nothing was wanted. Brown, who had soroe 
IS, that his friend was hoaxing them, said ** Well you have kept the aflfair close 

_ I, old fellow, may I enquire the name of the fair lady ?" 

Mr. Dunn replied, *' I dont know that I need be ashamed of her name, having 
her in the same position in life as myself. You remember Betsey ?" 
V ''Nonsense! why that's the girl you turned away about a month since. You have 
ibt allowed her to pigeon you in that manner?" 

f* ^ You may callit what you please, but I've married her. The other servants were 
■iimi making complaints to induce me to dischar^ her, which to oblige them I did, 
Mt have now brought her home in a capacity to discharge them." Having said this 

Dnm diuckled, as if he thought he had done a very shrewd thing. ** Stupid old 
you have made a precious noodle of yourself," was the i'eflection of 





Baby has not a chance now of a sixpence from him, thought Mrs. Brown, so 

ig herself up, she said, — *' I trust sir, we have always treated you in a kind and 

ly manner, but you must not feel astonished, when I tell you that after lowering 

in the way you have done, you must not expect any acquaintanceship with our 

ean continue, particularly, as it would be impossible for me to associate with the 

with whom you have thought proper to unite yourself, of couise your acqvain- 

-will be selected from among that station to which you have descended. Sir, [ 

i ^ea a very good morning." 

Mrs. Brown's manner while making these remarks was chillingly dignified, but as a 
Ihgatar coincidence, just as she had finished, a sooty far« passing the window cried out 
Htkentnost pitch of his voice, " Sweep! Sweep!" 

^ " Mr. Dunn left immediately, felt very angry, put himself in various fighting attitudes 
>lw walk id towards the gate, and meeting his man with three parts of a huge wedding 
t^ inftionded as a present for Mrs. Brown and the baby, it is scarcely necessary to say , 
Wt be ordered it to be sent back to bis own house. 

' • 9lrom this time for several days Mrs. Brown continued in a state of fearful excita- 
(•m : ihe scolded and took snuff incessantly. The maids occupied her attention durinj^ 
W ^ay, but in the night season poor Brown had to sustain the entire brunt of her 
Hgnr. The tenacity of her recollection was astounding. She recounted most minutely 
^wj incident of his life from her first knowing him, in which his couducthad notbeeu 
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quite correct, and moreover detailed many choice anecdotes of his yonthfiil days, — 
events that occurred long before he had the felicity of knowing the lovely being by whom 
he was reproved in kindness. Her mission upon earth had now become obvious, 
»he appeared certainly not as his guardian, but as his recording angel, keeping faithful 
account of the various wrongs he had perpetrated, — ** nothing eztennatiDg." It 
happened that the friends of his youth had.famished her with a peHect record of aU his 
early delinquencies. In this bow frequently is the yalue of friendship displayed, in 
preserving freshly the recollection of events, that we in our modesty would fain have 
forgotten. Luckily for Brown, in her anxious attention to 'the past, she seemed to 
overlook his more recent offence, and the maid was allowed to retain her sitoation, 
even after the wa&hing had been got up thorouglUy. There was also an oceasioosl 
relief to the poor man, in a digression from the regular chain of her discourse to poor 
forth the vials of her wrath upon ** that low bred, stupid, wretch Dunn, and his vulgar 
trull/' Brown said ." what he had to endure was dreadful." To have every little 
matter dragged up, and magnified into crimes of deepest atrocity was annoying beyond 
endurance. The baby itself did not quite escape, for having given utterance to that 
sound, which by a kind provision of nature infants are enabled to convey informatioD 
of their corporeal necessities, just at the moment when a coal had bounced from the fire 
and had burned a hole in Mrs. Brown's best habit shirt, the tender mother could no 
longer restrain her anger, but caught up the child, gave it a genuine nursery maid shake, 
and a slap; she then threw it down again into the cradle, and rushed out of the room. 

Time, snuff and morphia, at length reduced Mrs. Brown to her usual temperatnre, 
which was about two or three degrees bblow fever heat, and sh6 attended as usual to 
baby and the domestic affairs. 

The child grew rapidly as most children do. They rise in quick succession froo 
babyhood to boyhood, and from boyhood to manhood, so that however fondly yon may 
cherish your early follies, fancying that you still retain your youthful appearance, feeling, 
and energy, the sad truth is brought vividly before you,* on seeing a ga:ieration of jonog 
men and women that you have nursed in their infancy. He became a sturdy boy, he enjoy- 
ed from his birth excellent health, and nothing seemed to hurt or trouble him, nnlesi 
bis share of pudding chanced to be curtailed in its dimensions; in that case he woulii 
pour forth his soul in sad complainings. He was doated upon by his Mamma with u 
exceeding fondness, but being a woman of strong mind, and fixed principles, she never 
allowed her affections to oversway her reason; taking care by due severity to tram vf 
the child in the way he should go, and she might be said to lop off all excrescences from 
his moral being, by never allowing even his sligthest offences to pass unpunished. Her 
system of correction a* priori was by slapping his face, a method, with which she had 
become familiarized by practising upon her husband, and a* posteriori she emplojed a 
rod made from two thirds of a birch besom. This plan she had been taught in her omi 
childhood, and remembered well its beneficial effects. As soon as litle master David 
had attained his seventh year, his mother sent him to school at the establishment of the 
celebrated and philosophical Dr. Dundered. This was very judicious, for certainly 
the worthy doctor understood the subject of education •better thaii any of his contem- 
poraries, or even of his successors up to the present period. This is no mere assertion, 
as his great work will testify. A work in which education is fully treated, amplified, 
expounded, and excruciated, in all its various bearings, tendencies, moralities, and effects. 
This work remains in manuscript, in the hands of bis bxecutors, and requites onlj the 
spark, match, or.lucifer of publication to be applied, that tiietenebricose shades that 
overhang this subject, maybe dispelled, and replaced by philosophical light and splendour. 

The executors allege, as a reason for not printing this intellectual treasure, the 
improbability of the sale' realizing an amount proportional t6 the expense of publicatioD ; 
and yet it might be contained in as few as sixteen octavo yolumes. This is an age of 
civilization ! These are the comprehensive views of men , living in the mneteenth oentory ! 
and thus it is that the posthumous reputation of an illustrious man is sacrificed, and 
the world deprived of an inestimable mental legacy by sordid mammonialconsidenttioDS- 
If the great founder of the Utilitarian Philosophy could have been influenced bj ssch 
motives, that magnificent system which is now exercising so great an influence upon the 
spirit of the age would have been utterly unknown. His works as they were ushered 
into the world, were purchased in volumes only by the persons who were anxiovi to 
possess extensive erudition, that is to say, on the shelves of their libraries^ and a frv 
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ropies were sent into Germany to assut in working out the profound, unreadable, nnin- 
teliigibie, and therefore unanswerable philosophy of that country. Tie remainder of the 
various impressions were spread among the public upon the Homoeopathic principle 
from various trading establishments, and were sent forth to all classes in small doses of 
separate leaves, enveloping commodities of daily utility, and the masses having distribu- 
ted among them minute portions of this profound wisdom, the public as a whole are 
possessed of the entire treasure, which like the gentle shower diffused over an extensive 
space, may be said to fertilize the minds of multitudes. 

As Master David had passed his early infancy in the usual manner of crying and 
eating alternately, and annoying the nursery maid by his eternal humidity, so his boy- 
hood presented but little extraordinary. He was rather unlucky in every thing he 
attempted, was continually cheated of his marbles, and got considerably above the usual 
quantity of btrchings, not that he was more mischeivous than any other boys, but as 
tiie faults of others were continually attributed to him, he had the punishment whoever 
might commit the offence. Custom reconciles us to all things, and at last he looked 
forward to an infliction from the cane or birch, as a necessary kind of excitement. His 
mind displayed no symptoms of precosity, but when employed about any thing, his 
thoughts never wandered from that one object. Thinking could scarcely be said to 
be Ms forte, but his strict attention to whatever he was engaged about was exhibited 
in a striking manner at meal times, when he might be seen eating, with an earnestness 
that shewed his whole attention to be absorbed by that one act, so vitally important ; 
and when he had crammed his stomach to its utmost stretch, he delighted to sit and 
quietly indulge in the delightful sensation of satisfied nature, without the intrusion of a 
single thought or reflection to interfere with the digestive process.. His disposition was 
peaceable, which frequently enabled boys of very inferior prowess to tyrannize over him ; 
bat when once roused to action, he was impelled by the vis inertia of his nature to 
continue fighting until forcibly separated, or his antagonist had received a drubbing 
sufficiently exemplary to keep him for the future upon his good behaviour. 

He remained at school until the age of sixteen years. He had made but slight 
progress in his studies, but as his father was not remarkable for mental attainments, 
the worthy doctor considered himself justified, by way of shewing the superiority of the 
system of education, and how well the money for his instruction had been earned, in 
stating that he considered it would be very odd, with the knowledge Master Brown had 
acquired, if he did not become a very ihining character. 

Shortly after Master David had left school Mrs. Brown took her final dose of 
Morphia, leaving as was duly announced, her disconsolate husband to bewail the loss 
of the most devoted and tender of wives, and her son the best and. most affectionate of 
parents. Poor Brown was really broken spirited at the loss he had sustained. He 
sighed, smoked, and.drank gin and water incessantly. The more he sighed, the more he 
smoked, and as a natural consequence the more he drank. When people wished to 
comfort him he would exclaim — ** She's gone, poor soul, I am bereaved, and my house 
iis left desolate.'' The tears would then roll down his cheeks in such rapid succession, 
that you would imagine that his gin and water became regularly distilled through the 
lachrymal glands. 

When he took his son from school, Mr. Brown intended to have placed him out to 
learn some business or profession; but could never determine what line would best 
accord with his talents and inclinations. The young gentleman shewed no particular 
preference for any occupation, but seemed to think that leading a quiet, gentlemanly 
^rt of life at home was quite sufficiently to his taste to render any change unnecessary. 
As nothing was decided upon, he remained for the next five years under the parental 
roof, amusing himself with bird nesting, shooting, and riding out upon his father's 
bay gelding. This was a beautiful, quiet animal, that had enjoyed a sinecure in the 
family for some years, until Master Brown's return. Shortly after he had attained his 
twenty.first year, he was unfortunately deprived of his remaining parent. The gin 
^d* water having completed its work, poor old Brown was gathered to his fathers, 
atid Mr. David Dunn Brown was left— 



n 



Lord of himself, that hefltage of woe." 



Bedfordf December 28^, 1846. 

^T(^beoontinned.] 
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"MY UNCLE TUM." 

BY EUJAH RIDINGS. 
( Author of the ** Village Mute.") 
And 1b old Doable Dead ? 

And hath he finUh'd life's brief sum ? 
And is he dead? poor ** Uncle Tum." 

A little, social man was he, 
Remembered in my infancy ; 
And often came to see my mother, 
And soon I leam'd he was her brother: 
How glad was I to see him come, 
And dways welcome, " Uncle Tum." 

And when the silk-loom wanted gaiting^ * 
Oh ! then, my anxions mother waiting, 
And watching through the window-pane. 
To see him coming down the lane. 
The wfiile I stood npon a chair. 
Regardless of the want and care, 
From empty loom and hanging thrnm — f 
O then, I call'd for *« Uncle Tum." 

Many a smiling spring pass'd by; 

Many a summer's laughing eye; 

Many an autumn's golden com 

Was by the reapers' sickles shorn ; 

Many a winter's snow and frost 

Over the Yorkshire moorlands cross'd; 

Many a bitter, biting blast 

By our snug cottage rudely pass'd; 

Intervening times beside, 

Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 

Came as they might, whate'er might come, 

O ever welcome " Uncle Tum/' 

In gardening delight he took. 
And read and studied many a book: 
Arithmetic could understand. 
And wrote a good old-fashiou'd band ; 
Oft would discourse of Mother Nature, 
And praise her beauty, form, and feature; 
And when the festive board was crown'd. 
And village ale went briskly round. 
Loud would he talk of stoic Cato, 
And of the transcendental Plato; 
Of other names of modern times, 
Unsuited to my simple rhymes : 



* Gaiting.—A term among weavers : t. e. fitting-np a loom ready for the weaver. 

t TAmm.— The end of the last warp, and which is retained for the purpose of belur- twisti 
to the next. t 
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Of battles lost, and battles won, 
By Key, Sonlt, and Napoleon; 
And of the '* glorious Waterloo," 
He'd say, what many count as true. 
That Grouchy purposely kept back. 
And until Blucher join'd th' attack. 
Our greatest Captain cried. Alack / 
But, if you said, the Duke had won it, 
He*d swear that British gold had done it. 
And who, in all the circle present, 
More kindly, cheerful, witty, pleasant. 
Laughing, joking, jesting, gibing. 
And the home-brew'd ale imbibing, 
And, yet, at none would bite his thumb; * 
The Mnse re-echoes ** Unclb Tum." 

And of free trade he'd say, " Egad ! 

'* They must be either drunk or mad, 

** Or stricken with teetotal blindness, 

*' Or destitute of human kindness ; 

** The proudest lords of highest station^ 

" Starving every one i' th' nation, 

** Plunging the country into want, 

*' Producing nought but dearth and scant, 

" Nor caring who was growing thinner^ 

*' Provided they had got their dinner;" 

Then, every one within the room, 

•• Cried " Well done, well done, Uncle Tum." 

At learned botanic clnb, or meeting. 
The humble sons of science greeting 
Each one the other, in that spirit. 
Which truest wisdom doth inherit ; 
Kind, frank, familiar, open, plain. 
And never pompous, never vain ; 
From daily labour stealing hours. 
Studying nature's varied powers; — 
At this great picture language faileth, 
And some carping critic raileth; — 
Mark when a native plant was found, 
Ne'er seen before on English ground. 
Note the pure joy, the wond'rous pleasure f 
As if each one had found a treasure ; 
Though some, perchance, might him surpass, 
Descrihing genus, epecies, close ; 
But, the last to go, and first to come. 
Was true and constant ** Unclb Tum." 



< Bite his thumb —An old mode of provoking a quarrel. Vide— the opening scehe in 
Shakspere's ** Romeo and Juliet." 

t The subject of the poem, was my uncle Thomas CoIUnson, of Failsworth, near Manchester, 
described in the "Village Festival," which appeared in a former number of this Magazine, as the 
Garland-maker, He discovered the indigenous plant, Aurantieunimt or Rrreat orange hawkweed, 
(• native of the Scottish woodlands,) and brought it to the Botanical Meetings, held in various 
towns and viilagres in Lancashire, about the beginning of the centurj. Vide, (hatpin's " Synopticfll 
Compendium of British Botany " As a true, and characteristic sketch of " an amiable and happy 
old man," as Hazlitt said of Izaac Walton, it is thought that this poem will not be unacceptable 
to the reader. 

• £. R. 
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When, mid this life's surrounding shade. 

The fondest hopes were doom'd to fade; 

When, once, twice, thrice affliction came 

And chill'd to clay a living frame; 

Whon, mother's, brother's, s^ter's breath 

Exhal'd in all absorbing death; — 

They who had been the village pride. 

In death's cold arms lay side by side; 

Of three so well-belov'd bereav'd, 

E'en Hope's delightful smile deceived; 

Our hearth became a scene of gloom. 

The dreary darkness of the tomb ; — 

He was the counsellor and friend 

Of each, unto the final end ; 

He was the comforter, who smil'd 

In love, on each surviving child; 

And rous'd each drooping heart at last, 

To bear resignedly the past. 

In decent cheerfulness and hope. 

Unlike despairing misanthrope, 

Who would let Hope all dormant lie 

In heathenish obscurity; 

And tiuth reject, condemn, repel 

Unto the old, unfathom'd well; 

For, still this world, with all its gloom. 

Had Heaven's own light for ** Uncle Tum." 

And when, in many after years. 
With some of smiles, but more of tears ; 
When this great, goodly frame the Earth, 
With all its scenes of woe and mirth. 
With all its pomp and vanity, 
And all its sheer inanity, 
To me were known; and the remote 
And silent ages 'gan to float 
Down the eternal stream of mind. 
In epic, lyric page refin'd ; 
Old Shakspere, multiform and vast, . 
And destin'd through all time to last; 
Of boundless depth, and many-sided. 
By none but senseless fools derided; — 
W^hen I would vainly sigh for fame. 
And struggle for a deathless name; 
Betimes my board with plenty crown'd. 
Betimes a scant meal only found ; 
Who would to me more kindly come, 
Than thou, beloved " Unclb Tum ?" 

Alas ! tis finished : life's brief dreams 

Are over; and to me beseems 

More welcome than the first that pass'd, 

The last brief struggle of the last : 

Tis finish'd now : and of life's sum 

Thou know'st the total *' Uncle Tum." 
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MY SECOND BEAR HUNT. 

BY JAMES PENNOCK. 



Away! away! the covey's fled the cover : 
Pot forth the dogn, and let the falcon fly, 
I'll ^pend some leiaore in the keen pursuit. 
Nor lunger waste the hours in sluggish qtiiet. 



Anow. 



The winter of 1820 set in with more than the ordinary severity. Beginning 
towards the close of September, it continued without intermission till the month of 
May was far advanced. Keen biting winds, and severe frosts, alternated with driving 
sleet, ^nd heavy continuous falls of snow, and prolonged the season of discomfort far 
into the following year. May, which is, in other countries, the budding of the year, 
wiien the beautiful pale green leaves first begin to burst into light and life, is here, 
oftentimes, the most dreary and comfortless month of the twelve. Cold, wet, slushy 
mud, the debris of the winter, composed of partially decayed vegetable matter accu- 
mulated under the drifted .snow and dirty half dissolved ice, fills the streets and 
penetrates through every article of dress. It is in this offensive mixture, that the first 
causes of those agues and fevers, which act as an exterminating scourge, can be 
traced. It is this which gluts the fiend death with victims, and hurries tens of thou- 
sands to an early grave. The sun .too, breaks forth and shines with envious brilliancy 
upon the motley face of the country, aod^ as it absorbs, or dries up, the putrescent 
mass, fills the air with an impure miasma, in the highest degree destructive to the 
delicate functions of the animal life. In the depth of winter, though the sun's 
eflulgent rays communicate no warmth, they gild the broad expanse of heavenly white 
with silvery brightness, and spangle the congealed surface of the snow with glittering 
gems, that shine, in the open glare of day, with a brilliancy, a thousand diamonds of ths 
purest water could not equal. These long winters of seven months endurance, how 
monotonous they become I Perpetual snow ; continual frost ; occasional sunshine. 
Business languidly awaiting the tardy approach of the spring. Two portions out of 
three of the live long day left, unoccupied, on your hands, to fill up as you best may. 
The clear crackling frost tempts you to take a brisk walk round the environs of the 
town ; or to indulge in a drive in your sleigh, enveloped in bear skins, beaver skins, 
or the skins of any other furry animal your taste or means may incline to. How 
blythely your little enduring Canadian horse trots away before you, jingling at every step 
two or three score of musical bells, which fill your ears with noise, and impart a cheel'ing 
sense of activity and motion to your mind. This, by a slight stretch of imagination, 
appears to communicate a small iota of warmth to the body ; though, by the by, these 
same bells came into fashion for another, and a better purpose. They originated with 
the idea of giving timely notice of the presence of passing curricles or sleighs to the 
muffled drivers ; otherwise, accidents would frequently occur, from the noiseless 
progress of each vehicle upon the deep sound-deadening snow-path. Other means are 
eagerly tried to chase away the ennui inseparable from a lengthened continuance in 
an unvaried state of existence, Balls, parties, rackets, cards, dice, drinking. But 
all are of no avail to kill the monster conjured up by the listlessness of life. The old 
familiar faces become too familiar by the frequency of appearance. Visages elongate 
and appear care worn, that have no other cause for trouble than the want of occu- 
pation for the mind t and an almost imperceptible change from goodfellowship to 
peevishness and fretfulness takes place, day by day^ until a distraction is eagerly longed 
and sought for, as a positive blessing. What remains ? — There has not been a fire 
during the past month. No caroi|sing party returning home by moonlight across the 
broad frozen river, have thought proper to miss their path, and disappear in a hole in 
the ice, caused by a warm spring oosing to the surface. In utter despair at the 
inanity of our position, it was suggested to make up a large party, and gQ on a 
sporting expedition, a score, or more of miles in the interior of the forest, which 
fsxtended its wide dimensions to within four miles of our residence. . The proposal was 
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no sooner broached than it was eagerly acceded to. Volanteers quickly poured in, 
and a goodly muster engaged to join the excursion, wondering, only how it happened, 
that the trip had not been thought of before. The rendezvous was soon appointed. 
Each was to make his own arrangements to arrive at that point, when all were to be 
guided by the advice of an old hand or two, who agreed to accompany the party in 
iht capacity of generalisimos with unlimited powers as to mulcts and fines. Hurry 
skurry became the order of the day. Such furbishing up of rusty rifles, and muskets, 
that l^d lain by, forgotten and unheeded, since the termination of hostilities. Some 
of them must have seen hard service in their former owners' hands, judging from their 
battered and war-worn appearance. Rifle pieces, whose fame far exceeded that of tiie 
old pocket-piece at Dover Castle, once more came forth to light, and gave occasion to 
vaunty boasts of power and accuracy of aim in days of ''lang syne." Ennui! 
where art thou ? The echoes may well answer back ; where art thou ? For long 
before the church bells had told the hour of midnight, occupation had dbpelled the 
dark and lowering shades of sluggish inactivity, which distempered each mind. The 
enchantment of hope was cast upon each individual, while the bright anticipations of 
the morrow dispelled the clouds which overshadowed the mental horizon. It was 
arranged to meet at a farm bouse close to the intended scene of our sport. The mom 
was ushered in with a bright clear frost. The wind held steadily in the N. N. E» 
while the snow was in most places three feet deep, and the ice on the rivers nearly 
as much. If the early bird deserves the worm, it is clesur, we were entitlied to it on 
that occasion. We were astir by the earliest dawn, seeking to ensure ourselves a 
happy day by the perfectness of our appointments. First despatching a hearty 
breakfast, improved by the twang of a bottle of excellent Jamaica, we stepped into 
our respective curricles, and gave the word, away ! It was truly exhilarating to be 
whiiled away at a smart trot, through the bright bracing atmosphere, and feel the 
blood bounding through your veins, at a pace, accelerated by the keenness or high 
rarefaction of the air. Every stride of the active little cob gave us health and 
positive enjoyment, voiding every particle of concealed bile from its inmost recep- 
tacles. The sky wore that tinted blue appearance it assumes, when the air is 
surcharged with snow, which the dryness of the upper currents of air hold in sus- 
pension, underneath the great vault of heaven. As we advanced further into the 
country, the scenery assumed a rougher, and bolder character. An inexperienced 
eye could not have detected much difierence ; but those, accustomed to the appearance 
of a new country, can detect numerous minute signs, which enable them to judge of 
their approach to, or departure from, the congregated, and almost as a necessary con- 
sequence, more civilized haunts of their fellow man. 'Tis true, we were not leaving 
fields so well cultivated as those of Kent ; nor homesteads so trim and neat as those 
of Northamptonshire ; but, we were leaving tracts of land behind us, which had re- 
sponded to the husbandman's spade during half a century, and were entering a space 
where of late stood the huge stems of the pine and beech, spreading their branches ia 
security, but now lay in mournful abjectness on the earth, chipped, by the squatter s 
untiring axe, scorched and blackened by the relentless fire from heaven. No de- 
tracting glimpses of square hedge rows and well kept fields arose, to cloud our hap- 
piness ; we were entering the unsophisticated domains of nature, and saw her hi >11 
her native loveliness. 'Here, ahold bluff rose tipped with the glittering snows that 
had just fallen. There, the forest threw its deep shadows along the hill side, ^P 
which we must pnss, to arrive at the appointed place of meeting. Farm houses, built 
of the unhewn logs became more scarce, and more rude and primitive in their appeif' 
ance. The settler's hut or shanty, peeped from between extensive clumps of h^ 
trees, and formed a point of termination, for the long zigzag lines of rough palingi 
which ran round a cleared spot in front of each. The white smoke curling up amid 
the branches, gave a pleasant intimation of our native land, where villages peep out it 
every turn of the road. A yoke of stout framed, yet lean oxen, grazed about, seefciof 
a scant subsistence on the lower branches of the trees, or scratohed away the snov at 
their feet, to arrive at the long wiry grass below. 

" Hark ! Tom Leyland's bugle. By jove ! they are just ahead of us.** 
How delightful the sound comes jerking along over the hills. The echoes riii|[ 
through the woods, again and again, in consequence of the gieat clearness of the 
atmosphere. Now, Yankee Doodle — now, Rule Brittannia — now, Rory O'More— 
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greets our ear 1 sometimes swelling into an exciting breadth of tone, anon, dying faintly 
away in mellownesB, rendered doubly mellow by the distance. A few minutes brought ua 
into sight of the musician, then preparing to dismount from bis sleigh. A few more, 
and we trotted merrily up beside the open door, at which stood an unwonted number 
of Tehicles, but just arrifed. We found our party all assembled, and deeply engaged, 
discussing sundry savoury looking joints of meat, and substantial pies, which over- 
spread the board. The grateful smell of whiskey punch cast its fragrance round the 
roomj and excited a longing, our long lide had done much to originate. No ** total 
abstainers" were they, but men of good thew and sinew, prepared to relish the 
bounteous creations of the earth, and enjoy themselves to the fullest extent in their 
power. 

'* Well mon, an' so you've jist dropped in to take a wpe drap of the crather. 
£h ? — r faith, ye had like to ha' bip left behind sure enoo'. Deil o' one o' us 
thought o' ye. An' if I may mak bold to say 't, Deil one o' us cared whether ye cam 
or no. But noo, that ye have come, wee'll aye do the thing ceevil to ye, and gie ye a 
glass o' whiskey, to cheer ye oo'p, this cauld morning. Here laddie, rin and bring 
Ibat broon bottle wi ye^ an' tot him out a rimmer fu' to the brink. Quick noo, mon, 
for we maun away. If we bide ony langer we shall see nae sport the day.'' 

** Aye, Alex, it is well for you to say haste, who have got your luncheon safely 
stowed away. For my part, I shall try a taste of this pie. It looks tempting, and 
smells well. Meantime, yon can shoulder your gun, and try your hand at hunting, I 
shall soon follow you." 

Alex, as we familiarly termed him, was a canny Scot, and weel to do in the 
world ; yet, he enjoyed- an occasional pleasure trip, and, at such times, was gayest of 
the gay, ready to give or take a joke with any one. Being possessed of a considerable 
share of mother wit, he was prompt at a pun or repartee, and became in consequence, 
the soul of the party. Each saint, in the calendar, had his representative in our 
assembly. Emigrant Frenchmen and Germans ; bold sons of Erin, and the sister 
Isles of Britain and Scotland, stood side by side, with the Canadian and Yankee. Yet, 
as each had been well shaken up in the tempest of life, they well knew how to bear 
with each others' weak points, and avoid topics of conversation, or offensive allusions, 
calculated to give umbrage, and destroy the harmony of sentiment existing. No coun- 
try on earth can boast of the power to destroy the narrow minded prejudices, in 
comparison with America. We stand aghast, at first, at the awful invasion of, what 
we have been aoeustomed to consider, sacred conventional usages, but, quickly find 
it is worse than useless to combat the hydra headed host, for the sanctity of our old 
world notions : so in a trice, succumb to the new influences, and learn to laugh, aye, 
and heartily, at the individual who succeed} to our noviciate. Casting off our weightier 
encumbrances of clothing, and leaving our aleighs in the vicinity of the farm house, 
we started, in a body, in the direction of the forest, somewhat less than a mile distant. 
Onr exhilaration of mind soon found vent in boisterous peals of laughter, which broke 
the stillness of the forest shades. As we went on, floundering about the deep snow, 
we were fain to assume a more sober and becoming' manner, in order to preserve our 
breath and stamina for future exertions. We advanced in single file, leaving a lonf( 
spiral trail behind us, to mark onr track. It is customary to travel in this manner 
through the snow, that those who walk last, may find the path beaten down, and more 
easy to follow. To equalize the labour unavoidably thrown upon him who walks first, 
they change places every half-mile or so, otherwise, it would scarcely be possible, to 
maintain Uie excessive fatigue, encountered in walking through deep snow. Elated in 
mind, vigorous in person, we quickly entered the skirts of the forest, and divided into 
two parties, each diverging a little to the right, or left, to prevent interference with 
oneanothers' operations. As each party numbered seven or eight, a considerable space 
of ground was covered, and the game we sought, more generally disturbed, than it 
would have been, had we went forward in a cluster. Ooe of each patty pretended to 
an intimate acquaintance with this portion of the forest, and, as we were aware, that 
they had visited it during the past summer, we trusted ourselves implicitly to their 
directions, without a thought of the possibility of their confidence in their own know- 
ledge, being misplaced. A large sheet of water existed in the very bosom of the 
forest, and, this was the goal we promised ourselves to arrive at, ere we should dream 
of retoming. This, Hmo, was the place we chose for the gathering, in the event of 
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being dispersed in the ardour of pursuit after the furry tribe, who here swarmed in 
grent numbers. The presence of a spring of water, the source of a rirer, or a minia- 
ture Uke, many of which lie embedded in the h^rt of these primeval forests, is almost 
a certain indication of the abundance of game. The deep solitude of these positions, 
seldom trodden except by a hardy hunter, or roaming Indian, is favourable to the 
increase of animal life. Thousands, of many varieties, roam unmolested and free as air, 
except, in so far, as their own habits induce the chances of war. Many of these are, 
no doubt, regarded as too insignificant for notice, by the professional sportsman or 
the hunter, whose calling finds him bread, but, to the occasional gUnner, they prove 
an inexhaustible fund of sport. The Frenchman will roam all day in search of sport, 
and believe himself rewarded and abundantly gratified, if he returns at night, with a 
handful of miserable larks. But then, he found excitement, occupation, and exerciser 
and thongh no Tiger's head, or colossal Elephant's trunk graced his return, be felt the • 
invigorating glow of health in his vein*, and the calm consciousness that he could 
stand comparison with his compeers — if his exploits were humble, so also were theirs. 
Much in the same spirit, we. who were comparative tyros with the rifle, came forth to 
deal slaughter aroi^nd. Seeking only a modicum of pleasurable excitement, and free- 
dom from every day cares, a shot, to us, was a shot ; and, if successful, a proportioiate 
subject for exultation, even though the animal was so small, that the powder and lead 
expended on its destruction, was treble its intrinsic value. No high aspirations to- 
wards fleeting visions of Deer, Bison, or other large animal crossed our minds' eye, 
and created a longing to see our return honoured with one or the other, as a trophy of 
our prowess. So little, indeed, did our thoughts run that way, that if any one had 
told us we should be likely to encounter a Bear, or even a less formidable animal, it is 
highly probable, that the majority would have suddenly found an urgent necessity for 
their presence at home, or in some other'direction, safe from the Bison's deadly thmst, 
or Bruin's appalling embrace. Little recking that we were doomed to have our mettle 
tried, and our courage put to the test so soon, we pushed on through the thick under- 
wood, cheered by the lively yelp of the dogs. In a short time, solitary reports from 
the rifle reverberated in the distance, and shook the frosted snow from the branches 
over head, as thick, as if we had been in the midst of a snow storm. The branches, 
drooping with the accumulated weight of many snowy days, bore a pleasing and attrac- 
tive appearance when viewed from a distance, but a most unpleasant effect, when every 
footpath produced a minature snow storm, of a few minutes' duration. In these 
transatlantic forests the underwood often springs with such a luxurious growth, as to 
convey the idea of a double forest ; one towering to a great height above the other. 
The majority of the trees grow very high, reaching to an altitude of sixty feet or more, 
while only at the top, near the crown of the tree, are there any branches, to break tbe 
symmetry of the stem. Thus, there is no obstruction to the clear and rapid growth of 
the brushwood : shade, shelter, and moisture, being ensured by the larger trees. In the 
variable climate of Great Britain, the oak and the chesnut throw out stout lateral 
branches, within a few feet of the ground ; and effectually check the shrubby gennSi 
from aspiring to any great height. Crack. . Crack. Hurrah 1 there goes one. 
Crack, once more ; and a couple of pretty marked animals, roused *from their lair by 
our approach, and palpably astonished at the intrusion, lie extended on the gronndi 
dyeing the qlear snow with their blood. What a splendid fur ! one soft and thick ! 
Now doomed, to be torn from its proper owner, to grace, possibly, the neck or ann 
of some fair belle. Again. This time, a flying squirrel, an animal purely indigenou 
to the country, has been hit, while preparing to take one of those surprising leaps from 
a lofty bough, which first procured it its naxpe. He has not been killed, but is ^ 
stunned by his unexpected fall, that escape is out of the question. What a delicate 
piece of mechanism is that expansive web he carries under each arm and leg. Ho^ 
much it facilitates his really wonderful power of leaping, is shown by a comparison 
with the striped squirrel, which possesses no such appanage. By springing from the 
most elevated position, and extending all fours to their fullest extent, the air rashes 
into the membranous cavity under each, and buoys him up, while be crosses to trees 
thirty and forty feet distant. They have become comparatively scarce of late years, 
from being of . more timid habits than their species in general, and seeking more 
secluded localities for their favourite haunts. 

We found an abundance of small game, including Martens, PorcnpioeSi vA 
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Hares ; betides some ▼arieties of birds, whose plamage having^ changed considerably, 
from the usnal effects of cold, were not' thought worthy of carriage. Our game bags 
began to assume a tolerably bulky appearance, and to feel intolerably weighty, to 
shoulders, unused to the weight of the gun alone ; but when to this was added, the 
produce of our sport, and the fatigue of walking all day in the yielding snow, it will 
not be surprising, if our faces were somewhat flushed, and our bodies bedewed with 
perspiration. However, our unusual exertions, with the clearness or rarefaction of the 
atmosphere, began to tell upon ns, and cause a little sluirgisbness, with a disposition to 
loiter in the rear ; while certain cravings about the region of the stomach sufficiently 
reminded us, that we had been absent from home several hours, without any refresh- 
meat. Our party had early parted company with our fellow sportsmen, yet, we fancied 
we could detect, at intervals, the crack of their guns sounding faintly in the distance. 
This was principally surmised, for the sounds were so exceedingly indistinct, that we 
could place uo reliance upon them, to guide us in our course. 

. Those who have rambled carelessly and unthinkingly through a large wood* previ- 
ously unknown, will know something of our sensations, when we began to cast up our 
reckonings, and enquire as to our exact whereabouts. 

Our most experienced hands proved but blind guides, and confessed themselves 
at fault, being totaly unable to form a correct opinion of our position. The sun, 
to which they had confidently trusted for information, was sunk below the tops of the 
trees, so that their boasted ability proved to be without foundation. Nor, were they 
acute enough to detect, by the appearance of the bark of the trees, which side was the 
North, or the South, the East, or the West ; for the snow seemed encrusted equally, 
all round the trunk ; leaving to our unpracticed eyes, no trace or distinction to give 
us the least insight into the matter. The heavens too, presented an uniform appear- 
ance : no. light scud floated over our anxious vbion, to afford a guess on the subject : 
the same pale blue back ground covered the great vault of heaven, as in the first of the 
morning. Such, as were professedly ignorant in such matters, remained perfectly 
passive, during the scrutiny that took place, conscious that any interference, by half 
^^ST gibes or foolish suggestions, would but embarrass those, on whom* the comforts 
of the coming night and day must wholly depend ; for on their judgment we must rely, 
even', should it lead us further astray. It was, of course, possible to return by the 
track we first followed, but this, while it would entail a considerable increase on the 
distance, as being circuitous, would almost mislead our absent friends $ who, when 
they found we did not keep our appointment at the appointed rendezvous, would 
naturally suppose we had lost our way, and, would in all probability, occupy the day 
and night in searching for ns. This was to be avoided, if possible. 

" 'Tis no use. I must give it up for a bad job. I cannot make it out for the lifs 
of me. I have no more conception where we are, than if we were on the top of the 
Alleghany mountains. I am quite perplexed ; for all the usual means of judging are 
quite out of sight just now.*' 

** O, bad luck to id, let us gist go strait on forenent us, and we shall find our 
way out in time. An' if the worst comes to the worst, we must only go back again f 
share, hav'nt we proventher here, will keep us 'till to-morrow at laste." 

*' Aye mon, ye jist speak sensible like, noo. We maun tak it quietly. Whereas 
the use of fashing oorsel's aboot the matter. Let us sit doon here, and wat our 
whistles wi' a drap o' whisky, and tak a grip o' the provisions, for I'm sare famish'd. 
Come, nane o' yer objections. Fall to't. Wha l^ns, but we may hear the soond o' 
their guns in a wee, or we may catch a blink o' something to gie us a inkling o' our 
road. Hoot mon, what are ye blathering at, canna ye do as yer bid, and ma'be yer 
thoughts will be a' the clearer after this sup o' the creather. Ye maun jist think yer 
wl in Kilkenny or KUdare." 

O, Bathershin, much yez knows of Kilkenny or Kildare aither, ye boothoon. 
Howsiver, I'm yer way of thinking. So here's for a taste of the materials." ' We all 
agreed that this Was the most sensible proceeding, in our present fatigued state of 
mind and body ; and suiting our actions to our words, quickly seated ourselves in a 
circle, round the stump of a fallen tree ; at the same time, diving to the bottom of our 
haversacks and bags, for sundry remnants of our morning luncheon. The contents 
being fairly brought to light, we commenced our attack like men who had fasted for a 
fortnight : indeed, the keenness- of the air aided considerably our natural capabilitiea 
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in that reapect. Our solitary jar of geauine usquebaugh was duly tapped, and mn the 
gauntlet of the party in double quick time ; while its' generous contents comimuiiated 
«uch a glow to our hearts, and so far renovated our flagging stamina, that we evinced 
a disposition to linger over the enjoyment. Our late fears gradually became weakened, 
in proportion as they fell ; so, our hopes and expectations rose. The strengtk we 
imbibed with each sip ; tbe genial glow it sent thrilling through our frames, rendeied 
us insensible to the extreme cold of the season, as well as to the awkwardness of oar 
situation. We were thus disposed around, in that state of dreamy reluctant existence 
men feel after a hard day's work ; followed by a good dinner, discussing the belt 
method for ascertaining the direction of the wood, Uiat gently drove the Ught fleecj 
clouds beneath the high vault of heaven ; when we became conscious of a heavy tread 
on the earth, and a rustling of the branches of the neighbouring brushwood. Each 
one started up immediately, and smiled knowingly at his neighbour; for each supposed 
the noise to proceed from an advanced scout of the missinji^ party? who was dropping 
on us unawares. Already a flush of pleasure began to mantle on the cheek, when onr 
friend, the Patlander, broke out into an exclamation ; — 

** It's a Bear, by the powers." 

Had a thunderbolt fallen amongst us, it could not have caused us greater conster- 
nation. A spectator viewing our proceedings from a place of security, would at onct 
have rated us as an arrant set of cowards, fit only to hunt sparrows, or such small 
fry. Without waiting for any further intimation of the fact, we scrambled on our legs, 
and scampered away, tumbling over each other, peU mell, in our eager endeavoon to 
escape the rough hug of our shaggy and unexpected guest. We did not stop to 
observe the efiect our equally unexpected presence must have produced upon him ; bat 
thinking only of our personal safety, if, indeed, we thought at all on the impulse af 
the moment, left him sole master of the field, to regale himself, if so inclined, on the 
diminished fragments of the repast, or a whiff of the inverted jar. Unarmed as «e 
were, for in our haste we thought not of arms, his presence was rather a ticklish affair* 
Our rifles were standing against the tree which formed the back ground of our dioiaie 
party, within a couple of feet of the animaL Fortunately we diverged in differnk 
directions; some scampering to the right; others, to the left; thus effectually dis- 
tracting his attention from any particular individual ; otherwise the result might 
speedily have assumed a highly serious character. It appeared from his heiitatiBg 
movements that the surprise was mutual : his amazement held him in check until we 
found shelter at a short distance, and were emboldened to cry a halt, and bethink n* 
of our folly in leaving our guns so far behind. We determined to make a abort 
detour in pairs, and outflank him ; by which means we could easily get in his rear, aad 
assume the offensive. Our plan succeeded to admiration ; our numbers deterred bim 
from making an attack on any of the party, and by dint of hallooing kradly, andaa* 
•uming a courage I am confident few felt, he started off into a heavy trot, caaling 
angry vengeful glances over his shoulder as he rapidly retreated. As usual *' he wbo 
turns to flee is lost." So long as he maintained a bold front, our motions wero likely to 
be anything but injurious to him ; but, as soon as he turned his back and bq^an ai 
ignominious flight, our pluck rose a hundred per cent, and we dashed after his 
gallantly ; cheering each other by loud shouts and the force of example. We bad 
hastily loaded our pieces, substituting small bullets for the slugs we had been uainK'n 
the former part of the day, and now pressed hotly on his track, anxious for anotbtf 
rencontre, when we should stand pn more equal terms. Helter skelter, over stoBf 
and stone : across bog and swamp ; floundering through deep drifts of anow, Otf 
unwieldy friend led us, at a pace we were little prepared for, judging from bis bilky 
sise and clumsy appearance. To bag him, as Colonel Napier would say, was an cpt- 
ploit that would confer eclat and consequence on us for tbe remainder of cor days, 
and it was too pleasing a prospect, to be able to lord it over our less fortunate neigb- 
bours, to be resigned without an earnest struggle for the tempting prlxe. We had 
gone, sometimes running, dodging among the trees ; sometimes falling headlong OW 
a covered stump, two or three miles, in warm pursuit, when we came uponaeoB- 
siderable number of foot prints branching off in iidl directions. It was plain three or 
four of the tribe had met here in the solitude of the forest, undisturbed in their haunl, 
for several weeks ; leaving it only, possibly, to gratify the dictates of hunger. We 
were here, in a decided fix. To lose the fruits of all our arduous toil and esertioii 
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wu an abomination in our eyes, while we were expoied to the moat tantilixing un- 
certainty in the selection of the traclE,as they all bore eridence of recent traffic. — 
How mortiffing was the possibility of failure. A brief council of war was held to 
deliberate on the MMf^ency of the occasion, but, though all agreed not to resign the 
ckanoe without first making another, effort, all were confused by the number of foot 
prmtg. Come what would, we had already risked something on the venture, and were 
determined to prosecute the search to the utmost, so as to leave no chance untried of 
ponessing a trophy, so much to be coveted by incipient sportsmen, as the skin, head, 
or daw of a veritable bear, killed, bona-iide, by our own handa. Hope told a flat- 
tering tale, and led na along one of the deepest, and apparently, most frequented 
iBOw tracks. We startkl off again in full cry, and were getting pretty confident of 
oir correctness, when one of the party came upon the fresh trail of a mocassined 
foot preceding us in the direction we were following. We judged its owner was but a 
duirt distance in advance, from the manner the surface of the snow was disturbed, 
V^i lightly over. We were, however, too intently occupied in our endeavours to 
orertaks Sir Bruin to pay more than a passing attention to the circumstance, but 49 
t ihort time were gratified with a glimpse of the individual himself. A momentary 
glaaoe at his outward appearance and gait, was sufficient to inform us of his character 
tnd profession. He wore the ordinary dress of a backwoodsman, accustomed to pass 
tbe greater portion of hia days exposed to the wear and tear and vicissitudes of 
forest Ufe. Made more with a view to service, than to attract the eye of an onlooker, 
it wu well calculated to withstand the severities of the climate. His tall powerful 
^notef fall of muscular development, and the easy elasticity of his step, as he strode 
Mrs us, bespoke one fully inured to the fatigues and hardships of a hunter's life ; 
as well as one who had the power to help himself, in those frequent contests with 
^ denisens of the forest, where might alone constituted the right. There is no doubt, 
^ lud espied us, and fully appreciated our pretensions to the character of sportsmen, 
^ before we caught sight of him ; for he scarcely turned his head, when we came 
^ with him, but maintained the same lengthy reaching strides we had noticed at first ; 
replying to our hurried questions by a nod, or brief monosyllable. We ascertained 
"^warda, that he had a very narrow escape, from a dangerous surprise by the ex* 
"Pirated animal in front, and in the short encounter which ensued, would have been 
*<^ted, but that the intimate knowledge of bis craft he possessed, here stood hmrin 
8^ stead, and enabled him to' oppose cunning successfully to brute force. A few 
**conds ended the fray, and he was now in full tramp after his antagoniit, anxioui 
^ settle scores with him, before the closing shades of twilight rendered the attack 
l*^riou8. He naturally took the lead in the chase, from his greater experi- 
'^ and his hasty strides, which kept us, less accustomed to this exertion, at 
^ imart ahuffling trot. We had by this time, followed the trail a distance of 
J^ less than five miles, entailing such arduous exertions, that we could not hava 
liclieved ourselves capable of, under any circumstances, yet the excitement of the 
pOcMion lent us more than ordinary strength and determination. Our leader proved 
l&vahiable to us as the chase approached a termination. Judging from signs, apparent 
only to an experienced eye, that the bear was at no great distance a head, he called 
One of our number to accompany him as he bore a little away out of the direct line, 
boping to outstrip the quarry, and intercept his further fight. One of the foxfmoaX 
isimediateiy joined him, and they atarted off at an accelerated apeed, leaving the body 
of the party to follow the easy trail. We have heard, that raw troops, let them 
behave ever so bravely in the fight, always feel a alight tremor of the heart, when first 
hronght in the face of a hostile army, in battle array. With a trepidation somewhat 
resembling this feeling, we felt the period was arrived, that was to test our skill and 
ionrage, and confirm our nerve and tact, or stamp us for ever as bunglers and poU 
troona ; fiur game for the light infantry of wit to shoot their sarcastic shots at, or the 
nore successful, to treat with affected pity and condolence. No man will voluntarily 
icknowledge himself a coward ; far from it : bat few have unnecessarily encountered 
langer and peril, without harbouring one thought of distrust at their folly in venturing 
ife and limb for the gratification merely of an idle, useless ambition. Presentlv, a 
Md report rang echoing through the forest, shaking the light snow about us in a 
hiek shower, while an angry growl caught our ears, evidently uttered but a few pace* 
1 front. The first shot broke the sp«U of prudential considerationi, •mnlation roiM 
Vol. 9— No. 2— W. 
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in oar minds who should be first to encounter the rough brute, and, who should have 
the honor of giving him the coup-de-grace. A few seconds brought us within sight of 
the anitnal standing at bay, foaming at the mouth, and steaming from every pore of 
his body, like a heated cauldron of water. About fift^y paces from him stood our 
two friends, taking deliberate aim at his head, and leaiting for a slight inclination of 
his body that way, to give the contents of their pieces. We did not allow ourselTes 
time to take an accurate aim at any part of his carcase, but poured in a bast^ and 
irregular fire, that did immense execution among the surrounding trees, bnt to our 
shame be it said, scarcely grazed the surly animal before us. We had like to have pud 
dear for our precipitancy. Some one or two of the balls happening to inflict a flesh 
wound, and produce a momentary pang, roused him to considerable fury. 'Venting 
a deep growl, not unlike the faint rumbling of an earthquake, he dashed straight in our 
midst. Horrified at this sudden and most unexpected onset, we were compelled, per 
force, to seek safety in a rapid, unhesitating flight ; dodging among the trees with tiie 
agility of urchins at their schoolboy sports. We knew that one touch of his heary 
paw would leave us senseless on the ground, if not a mangled corpse. Our poor 
companion Alex nearly fell a sacrifice to his attack, having run unconsciously against 
the butt of a large tree. He fell down like a slaughtered ox, while the bipod gnihed 
out from his ears and nostrils, as if an artery had been burst in his body. He remained 
perfectly insensible and deathlike, without a spasm or quiver of the nervous, for a 
long time ; so long, in fact, that we all feared life was extinct, and began to me the 
melancholy catestrophe. Before, however, the bear had time to reach him, a shot 
from the hunter had taken effect on his fore leg, which snapped inunediately above the 
knee joint. It was truly piteous to observe the stare, of mingled pain and astonish- 
ment, with which he gazed on his dangling limb, now, of no further use to him.-" 
That shot proved fatal, for while it arrested his progress, it gave lime to reload, and 
plant another ball in a more vital place. A general discharge completed the bnsineB 
so far, that it enabled the hunter to go in with his bared knife, and finish the contest, 
by a nervous and well directed thrust about the region of the heart. The immense 
strength and power of the animal was manifested even in his last struggles. No 
sooner had the knife entered his flesh, than he drew himself up on his hind qatftBrs> 
and sprang forward, gnashing his teeth with great rage, in a vain attempt to di^ 
his antagonist in his terrific embrace. He fell heavily forward, on his side, uttering 
husky growls, and deep groans, till the last convulsive throe of death silenced him for 
ever. The carcase was that of a full grown male, of whitish grey colour, not in^>df 
compared to snow, a little discolored. Under the able directions of the stranger, vb 
quickly separated the skin from the body, the former of which fell, as a matter of 
right, into hit hands, as having given the death wound. The remainder of the partf 
claimed a trophy ; one his head, another a claw, while a third, shouldered a large haiDi 
which he destined to grace his chimney corner, till time should have somewhat softened 
its flavour. A young bear ham is very good eating, though rather coarse in taste, yet* 
if properly cooked, and served up with appropriate fixings, it is not to be despisedr 
but is considered really relishing. Our attention was taken up with our unfortunate 
f Aend, whose concussion was likely to prove a hindrance to our return, as he was too 
weak to start at present. A small quantity of rum from the hunter's flask, infiused 
fresh vigour into his frame, and he determined to go with us, if possible, withoat 
further delay. The shadows of the tree tops began to tint the surface of ^ 
STiow with a deeper hue, warning us of the advanced state of the day. We did no^ 
fear the approach of darkness, for with the bright moon, shedding its bright heam^ 
upon the enameled ground below, and the great radiation of light from that caos^f 
it would be nearly as light as at noonday. But another subject occupied our minds* 
and this a subject of no little importance, the remnants of our provision and our bi^^ 
of small game were all left behind in the ardour of the chase. No one cared to malt* 
himself the pack horse of the party, to toil along laden with such matter, and heft*" 
only the distant sound of the sylvan warfare. We had wandered a long way into tb^ 
interior of the forest, in a great measure unknown to us, and felt a few misgiving 
about the period of our arrival at home. In this dilemma, we naturally turned oi*' 
eyes upon the hunter, who having spent much of his time in the neighbourhood, w*J 
best able to give us advice and assistance. On inquiry it proved, that we had chaff^^ 
Bruin in a semicirclei and were now about eighteen miles from our residence. In o'^ 
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course, we had described an arc round the town, lo that we found ourseWes on the 
opposite side from where we started. A large riyer ran by us, at the distance of a 
mile, or thereabouts, by following whose sinuous course, we might arrire safely at 
home in time. It was deteroiined to abandon all our little affiedrs to their fatie and 
walk home ; and this the more readily, as our new friend agreed to accompany us, at 
least half the distance, to a bend iu the river, where his own log shanty was situated. 
He had chosen this central spot for its contiguity to the river, which gave ready 
access to the towns built on its banks, as well as furnished him with an agreeable 
addition to his simple fare, in an abundance of mullet, bass, shad, and numerous 
other varieties of the finny tribe. He was as familar with every nook and cranny of 
tije stream, as if he had passed his whole life, some five and forty years, in its precincts. 
No occurrence of any note liad taken place within that date, but found a chronicle in 
bis brain. Here was the spot he killed his first bear. There he had seen two men 
sink under the ice to rise no more. On that bank, a smart skirmish between two • 
parties of English and Yankees took place. The small mound by the side covert the 
dead of both nations, wlio, in the quiet of the grave, forgot their antipathies and 
differences of opinion. He himself had been oat on the British side, towards the 
close of the war, and bore marks of the accuracy of the colonial rifle. '* They were," 
he said, ** born devUs for fighting, and never seemed to have had enough of it." He 
had seen, and experienced some of the rougher scenes of intestinal war, and in one 
small affair, at least, was likely to pay dear for his allegiance to the crown. A supply 
of ammunition was being carried from the stores to a post on the American frontier, 
some little distance apart from the scene of active warfare. This, coming to the ears 
of the captain of his company of volunteers, already chafing under his isolated and 
inactive position, while hundreds such as him were almost daily engaged with the 
enemy, it was decided to surprise the escort on their route, and destroy the ammu- 
nition, or remove it within. the British lines, if practicable. *' We," said he, ** were 
all anxious for a brush with the Yankee boys ; the reports of the numerous skirmishes, 
in which our friends and neighbour's bore a conspicuous share, filled our minds with 
envy, and we felt, as if we were not deemed worthy of a place in the exciting struggle 
going on ; though, in fact, the position we held was one of much importance to the 
plans of the general, then commanding. Burgoyne, who had acquired the name of an 
able general in the fields of Portugal, was completely at fault in this country, a sort 
of infatuation attended all his plans and disturbed his councils, fault after fault was 
committed until the royal cause was irretrievably mined, and thousands of gallant lives, 
millions of hard wrung money lost in the fruitless contest. Of course, we played but 
a very subordinate part in the whole operations, but we had chosen our side, and 
were determined to stand by it to the last. Had the great men of the king's army 
understood the tactics suited to the country, as well as the poorer men were disposed 
to carry them out, I guess, we should have a different sort of going on in the states, 
than so much bounce and palaver, about institutions and presidents, and so forth ; 
only fit to draw men away from their work, to spout nonsense to one another. — 
However, as I was saying, we started away as soon as it was dusk, to place an ambus- 
cade in a line of road they must travel, to get to the palisaded fort. We muffled our 
arms, so as to ensure the greatest possible quiet and secrecy, to give the enemy the 
slightest intimation of our purpose, we were well aware, would bring a more numerous 
party about our ears. Our arms were in tip top condition, and our hearts as light as 
a feather, with the prospect of dropping a few of the Yankees ; and, the prize we 
should make, if we succeeded in our enterprise. We each knew the ground, as well as 
I know the home I was reared in, and took our post behind a steep ridge skirting the 
road. Behind us, at a distance of not more than fifty yards, the forest extended a 
thick cover, which we intended to seek and defend, by a running fire, should we be 
likely to be overmatched. This, we were assured, was not likely to be the case, as 
we knew the number of the escort to a man. Perfectly secure from all observation, 
or interruption from the road, we calmly awaited the approach of the wagon, each 
man's finger on the trigger, and his ear all alive to the faintest indication of a sound 
likely to announce their approach, and usher in the period of action. So great was 
the stillness of the party, as this drew near, that we could hear the deep pulsations 
of the heart in our neighbour's breast, as we knelt, or rather cowered, side by side. 
Anon, we could hear the loud tones of the drivers, and the loud crack of their whips, 
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vrging the omd fonrmrd. Tho clank of fire arma also preetad our anxioas senni, vd 
nerred us for the coming contest. " Hvsli, Steadj men ; one moment," wliiipcred 
the captain in his most snbdoed tones, ** and they are ours." The word, ** fire," wi> 
already framed on his tongue, ready for utterance, when a ToUey from the rear, 
knocked down several of our men ; those, that were not hit, were literally knodud 
down with surprise. So perfectly were we taken aback, that, for a few seconds, we 
could do nothing but stare at one another in bewilderment, heedless of the wordi of 
our commander, to face about. His words '* Give them British lead. Show tbem 
British pluck," recalled us to our senses, and our duty. The sight of the escortv 
clambering up the embankment in front, was sufficient to show tiiat we were between 
two fires, and had need of all. our nerre and pluck, to extricate onrselTcs from the 
strait we had fallen into. Selecting each his man, now so close, thift the muzzles of 
our guns almost touched our opponents bodies, we fired, and did immense ezeeatioa 
among their number. This done, we fell flat on our faces to reload. To this forta- 
nate manoeuvre, many of us owed the presenration of our lives. No sooner had we 
prostrated our bodies on the earth, than another volley rang out, and a score of bnlkts 
buried themselves in the bank just above our heads. Two thirds of our comptny' 
must have been exterminated at once, but for this lucky chance. With 'the speed of 
lightning we sprang upon our feet, and faced about, to encounter our onknown, and 
as yet unseen antagonists, A moment's pause, a glance as for life and death, pointed 
out their numbers and position. As they emerged from the wood, in full confideaDO 
of anticipated success, we could see, that their strength was double that of ours. Oar 
brave captain, cool in his demeanour as if he was safe in a bomb proof, scanned their 
movements with an eagle eye, and examined the relative chances of the fray, while we 
poured in another volley. The result was, a conviction of the inutility of maintaiaing 
our ground, opposed to such superior numbers, while it was highly probable, thit^ 
the noise of the firing would bring another party upon us from the fort, no great dis— 
tdnce off. The captain's resolution was correct in the main, though his fear of other 
troops was gronndless, as we afterwards learned. They return^ our volley witft^ 
spirit, but I suppose, as we fired first, the smoke disturbed their aim, for not mor^ 
than two of our party fdl from the discharge. 

** Steady men, another volley altogether, and they will respect ns too much fc^' 
wish to come to close quarters. Then, right abont, and run for your lives. Load ^^^ 
you run." We did as desired, and, ruuning under cover of the smoke, scoured awa-^ 
across a plain, in the direction of the British Frontier. Half a mile further onwarc^' 
was a partially cleared wood, which once gained, would afford us a vantage groiinA> 9 
on which, the potency of the Colonists' numbers would be diminished, and the coated* 
rendered more equal, at least, for a time As soon as our flight was perceived, the vhol^ 
party were after us in hot pursuit, sending straggling shots after us, too hastily directed/ 
ikowever, to do us much harm. We stopped and checked them with another discharge 
but paid dearly for our temerity, leaving many of our men on the plain, disabled hot^ 
their wounds. It was clear, that we stood no chance, so leng as we kept the open grovid, 
while the loss of each man brought the survivors nearer to destruction. Seeing tfai^ 
we all turned, and ran a race for life ; such a race, as I never ran before, nor since. 
An irregular disoharge quickened our steps to the shelter of the wood. I received s 
slight wound in my thigh, and the captain had his wrist broken by a bullet, bnt he 
took no notice of it at the time, further than to twist his handkerchief tightly around 
it to check the excessive bleeding, and continued to animate us> both by his voice and 
example. As soon as we obtained the cover of the wood we again faced the foe, and 
peppered them so unmercifully as they advanced towards us, that they hesitated, once 
or twice, before they would enter, and contest its possession, muzzle to muzzle. Ve 
did not intend to retain its possession, longer than was neccessary, for twenty of oar 
number, were already killed, or severely wounded ; while, scarcely one of ns, but had 
a flesh wound or two about his body. We kept up a skirmishing fight, firing, snd 
retiring, until our near approach to our own block house, warned our opponent! to 
beat a retreat, unless they were content to expose their men ; fatigued and worn with 
the skirmish, to a second encounter with British troops, firesh for the fields Most of 
ns spent the remainder of that year, in recovering from our wounds, of whidh, aa 
ample share fell to our lot. It remained a mystery for a long time how we came to 
be so miserably handled from the rear, when we bdieved all waa secnre, and ouraehei 
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tbe only parties in posaeasioii. We fell into a pit of our own digging, and paid a 

Kfwe forfeit for oar imprudence, or our darings. We ascertained afterwards, from 

' tpriMmer, %ho was one of the attacking party, that our motions had been observed by 

t man belonging to tbe fort, who was ranging through the forest, early in the morning, 

IB March of amusement. He hastened back, and communicated the intelligence to 

the lieafeeoant in command, who determined to entrap us, in the meshes of oar own 

net He drew off his whole force in our rear, and instructed them to advance, witli 

tbe atmost precaution, within gun shot of our party. Thvs the forest in our rear 

tnUed them to do with perfect impunity, and, as they came on, in single file, we had 

M possibility of detecting their approach by any noise. In the meantime, one of the 

Ma was sent forward to acquaint the escort with the arrangement, and give them in- 

itractioos, how to act. Of these last few remained to boast of the exploit, our first 

In was so close and certain, that nearly the whole were killed, or grievously wounded.'* 

Thii was one only of the hairbreadth escapes he narrated, while we were plod- 

^Hflg oar way onward together ; and when we arrived at his little shanty, and received 

tfitetioiis for our rout, we really regretted that it was necessary for us to part ; so 

Mveh do new friendships, formed under such singular circumstances, attach themselves 

iwmd the heart, often to last, as long as life itself shall last. Our path lay directly 

^ tile oourse of the river ; by following its various turnings, we added an extra mile or 

two to tlie distance, but made certain of not losing our way again, and this was an 

moot not to be despised, considering the number of hours we had been on foot during 

tke^. The ice on its surface, was thick and rough, and afforded a good foothold, 

^vitli less fatigue than accompanies a journey in the snow along the shore. We 

naehed home in the morning, long before the Town was astir, and gladly sought the 

''■orating aid of the couch, to recruit our exhausted stamina. We never after re- 

f^bod the first fruits of our days sport, they were abandoned to the mercy of the 

'^VUe finder, who might happen to tread in our footsteps ; we consoled ourselves with 

^ retrospect of our process, in capturing the nobler animal of chase. Our friends, 

^o had separated from us in the earlier part of the day, roamed about, until they had 

^^iiie to the appointed rendezvous, and seeing no traces of our appearance, returned to 

^ farm house, where they staid until thoroughly tired of waiting, when they returned 

'l^iiie, leaving part of the conveyances for our use, should we arrive during the night. 

^*^ BMHning, however, set at rest their conjectures respecting our absence, alMut 

^idi some of them were rather uneasy ; and we passed many a happy evening to- 

S^^^ier afterwards, never forgetting to toast the Bear Hunters. 

Our acquaintance, so unexpectedly formed with the Hunter, did not terminate for 
l^^^n, and then only, when we left the country. Under his experienced guidance, 
'^^^ fiasks of power and cogniac too, have been drained, while roaming the forests, in 
**^i«h of game, or skimmipg across the open rivers and lakes after wild fowl. Many 
^ ^ooon-light night have we sat in a little dug-out, or canoe, filling our baskets with 
^J^lidotis fish, enough to gratify our utmost desires ; and often, at such times, have I 
*^*ard tales of tbe most thrilling interest, from his lips ; told with all that bonbommie 
*^ trathfolness, which gives point to the most simple adventure, but entrances the 
^Qirer, in a tale of enterprise and daring. 

Eari (ff Pofufret Lodge^ Northampton District, 
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The Effect of Darkness. — Dr. Moore, the eloquent and amiable author of 
7^ u$e of the Body in Relation to the Mind^ says : — ** A tadpole confined in dark- 
ness would never become a frog, and an infant, being deprived of heavto's free light, 
will only grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of a beauteous and reasonable being. — 
Haikce, in the deep dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss vales, where the direct 
Hinahine scarcely reaches, the hideous prevalence of critinism startles the traveller. 
tt is a strange melancholy idiocy. Many ciitins are incapable of any articulate 
ipeech ; some are deaf, some are blind, some labour under all these privations, and 
[U mtt misfaapen in almost every part of tbe body. I believe there is, in all places, 
I marked difference in the healthhiess of houses, according to their aspect with regird 
o the son, and that those are decidedly Ae healtiest, eaterie parihuty in which all 
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rooms are, daring some part of the day, fdlly exposed to direct light. It if a well. 
known fact epidemics attack the inhabitants of a shady side of a street, and totally 
exempt those of the other side ; and even in endemics, such as ague, the morbid 
iuflaence is often thus partial in its action. Sunshine is also essential to ^he perfection 
of vegetation, and the water that lies in darkness is hard, and comparatively unfit for 
drink ; while the stream that bares its bosom to the day deposits its mineral ingre. 
dients, and becomes the most suitable solvent of our food." 

The Pkeraoe. — Aisumed Namea, — The Duke of Wellington is not a Welledej ; 
his real name is Colley. His grandfather, Richard CoUey, assumed the name of Wesley 
(now modified into Wellesley) without having a particle of the blood of that family in 
him, but merely because he succeeded to the Wesley estates, under the will of a distant 
relative. The Earl of Clarendon is not a Hyde ; his only connection with thatnoUe 
family resides in the fact that his grandmother was the granddaughter of Henry Hyde, 
last Earl of Clarendon of that line. Pdternally the noble Lord is Villiers. The Ihke 
of Northumberland is not a Percy ; his real name was Smithson, and his ancestor 
paternally was Sir Hugh Smithson, who took the name of Percy, and received the 
honours of that famous house, under a new creation, solely because his wife's grand- 
mother was a Percy. The Marquis of Normanby exhibits a still wider excursion in 
search of a title which seems ancient, but is not really so ; his Lordship has not a 
particle of the Mulgrave or Normanby blood in him. tiis great grandmother when 
she married Mr. William Phipps, was the widow of Sheffield, Duke of Buckinj^, 
who was also Marquis of Normanby and Baron Mulgrave : thus Constantine Phippi, 
her son, contrived to get a re-creation of a title belonging to his mother's first hnslwnd, 
whom he had never seen, and whose descendant he was not. Lord Stafford is not a 
Wentworth. Lord Wilton is not an Egerton, although he has assumed that lamt. 
Lord de Tabley is not a Warren, which deaignation he now assumes, nor is he a 
Leicester, which name he bore a few years ago. He is, in truth, the descendant 
paternally of a certain Gregory Byrne, of the Queen's County, in Ireland, whose 
successors having married two or three Cheshire heiresses, seized upon the name of 
those ancient houses. The Duke of Marlborough is not a Churchill ; his real name 
is Spencer, and be is only connected with the great military commander by the fact 
that his ancestor married the celebrated Duke's daughter. Earl Nelson is paternally 
a Bolton ; his father was Thomas Bolton, and his grandmother was the immortal 
Nelson's sister. The Marquis of Anglesey is not a Paget ; his father's name was 
Bayley. The surname now used by Earl de Grey is the same as his title ; a few yeii> 
ago he called himself Weddell, but his real name is Robinson. — The 7\>pie. 

SiRNAME differed originally from Surname. Mac-Allen, Fitz-Hurdrngt^ Af 
Tudor, and Stepheruon, are properly Sir, or Sire-names, and are equivalent to the soa 
of Allen, of Harding, of Tudor, of Stephen. O^ our Sur-najpies, Du Cange says, they 
were at first written ** not in a direct line qfler the Christian name, but abovt'^^ 
between the lines ; and hence they are called in Latin Supranomina, in Italiao 
Supranome, and in French Sur-noms, from which the English term is derived. A 
Surname is, therefore, a name superadded to the first or Christian name, to indicate 
the family to which the individual bearing it belongs, as Edmund Spen»er, Joha 
Milton, Alexander Pope, Hence it is evident that although every surname is a sur- 
name, every surname is not sirname ; a distinction which is now scarcely recognisedi 
and the two words are used indiscriminately by our best writers. 

Aphorisms and Reflections.— Tea and Yarmouth bloaters, chops and stooti 
Welsh rabbits and whiskey — such is a day. — How beautiful is Nature. From the 
sun in his noon-tide glory, to the humble glimmer of the glow-worm. What painter 
could faithfully depict the rainbow colouring of a convalescent black eye. As comfort 
to the a^icted spirit, so is the hat-brush to the ruffled gossamer. Perseverance and 
industry will ultimately obtain life's leg of mutton, be the pole on which it is elerated 
never so greasy ; and the carefully soaped tail of the pig of prosperity sddom etudes 
the grasp of well directed assiduity. Seldom do we meet with a more striking instnce 
of the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties than when we see a blind man indns* 
triously endeavouring to decipher in the dark the unintelligible hieroglyphics of bygone 
ages. — Punch, 

PoRGiVBNESS. — The favourite of a Sultan threw a stone at a poor derviicwho 
had requested alms. The insulted dervise dared not to complain, but carefully searched 
for and preserved the pebble, promising himself he should find an oppoitunity, sooner 
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or later, to throw it in his turn at this imperious* and pitiless wretch. Some time 
•after, he was told the favourite was discharged, and, by order of the Saltan, led 
through the streets on a camel, exposed to the insults of the populace. On hearing 
this, the deryise ran to fetch his pebble ; but after a moment's reflection , cast it into 
a well. ' I now perceive,' said he, * that we ought never to seek revenge when our 
enemy is powerful, for then it is imptudent ; nor when he is involved in calamity, for 
then it is mean and cruel.' 

Delikium Tremens. — After some hours of almost fatal stupor, he wakes up 
with a fever, burning hands, dull eyes, sallow cheeks, parched lips, and tongue, con- 
fused mind, trembling Umbs, aching loins, and tormenting heartburn that nothing will 
relieve. But the most overpowering of his sensations is a crushing weight of pain on 
his brain, with an indescribable sense of dizziness, as if about to fall from a vast 
height. The headache is so intense that light is intolerable, and every sound hateful. 
His temper becomes so irritable that his wife, who fondly watches him with the hope 
that he who once loved her will yet come to himself, and repent his unmanliness 
towards her, dare not remain near him any longer, for the sight of her now maddens 
him. Thus he passes his day of horrors, to which a night of terrible restlessnesa 
succeeds. Towards the next morning he begins to rave in perfect delirium. Every 
mnscle of hia frame shakes violently ; his mind is in mad confusion, yet he cunningly 
attempts to destroy his. own life, and when baffled in his rage against himself, he turns 
it upon those who would hinder him, and the strait- waiscoat alone prevents his com- 
mitting murder. With careful medical management he recovers, but only for a short 
time, since some evil power holds possession of him, and compels him to return to 
the same condition on the first opportunity. — Dr, Moore. 

A Money-digger. — An inquisitive Yankee, seeing a labourer digging on a 
retired spot, inquired what he was digging for. *' Money," was the reply. The fact 
was of course duly heralded to the curious in such matters, and the money-digger was 
visited by three or four credulous fellows, when the following dialogue ensued : — 
Visitors : ** We are told you are digging for money." Labourer : ** Well I aint 
digging for anything else, and if you're wise you had better take hold also." — Visitors : 
•'Have you any luck." Labourer: "First-rate luck. It pay's well." No sooner 
said than done ; the four fellows, thanking the generous delver for giving them an 
invitation to share in the golden harvest, off coats and went to work in good earnest, 
throwing out many loads of earth, till at length getting very tired, this colloquy took 
place : — -Visitors : ** When did you get any money last ?" Labourer : ** Saturday 
night." — ^Visitors : " How much ?" Labourer : ** Four dollars and-a-half." — Vi- 
sitors : ** That's rather small business." Labourer : " It's pretty well ; 6s« a day 
is the regular price tor digging cellars all over the town." The visiting loafers 
dropped spades and vanished, quite put out with the man who dug money at the rate 
of 6s. a day. 

A Word for Wives. — But who, whether among the irraver or less grave, is 
just to woman ? There may be moments when the beloved tells us, and tells us tnily, 
that we are dearer to her than life. Is not this enough ? is. it not above all merit ? 
Yet, if ever the ardour of her enthusiasm subsides ; if her love ever loses, later in 
the day, the spirit and vivacity of its early dawn ; if between the sigh and the blush 
an interval is perceptible ; if the arm mistakes the chair for the shoulder ; what an 
outcry is there ! what a proclamation of her injustice and her inconstancy I what an 
alternation of shrinking and spurning at the coldness of her heart ! Do we ask within 
if our own has retained all its ancient loyalty, and all its own warmth and all that was 
poured into it ? Often the true lover has little of true love compared with what he 
f^as received and unreasonably exacts. But let it also be remembered that marriage 
IS the metempsychosis of women ; that it turns them into different creatures from what 
they were before. Liveliness in the girl may have been mistaken for good temper : 
the little pervivacity which at first is attractively provoking, at last provokes without 
Its attractiveness ; negligence of order and propriety, of duties and civilities, long 
endured, often deprecated, ceases to be tolerable, when children grow up and are in 
danger of following the example. — Walter Savage Landor, 

The National Debt. — ^This incubus upon the industry of the whole country 
amounts to the prodigious sum of 840 millions of money. The interest paid annually 
ftmouBts to 29 millions of pounds: the management is entrusted to the Bank of 
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England, for which if 130,000 i« paid. It would take the immeDSO amount of 7,000 
tons of sovereign* to liquidate this monster debt. These would take one person forty- 
three years in counting, supposing he worked ten hours each day. They would make 
a footpath of gold one yard wide from Loudon to Manchester. Dating from the time of 
Adam till now it amounts to 5s« a minute. It would take two-and-a-half times the 
whole of the refined gold in the world to wash out this national stain. Nearly 
half of this mass of corruption was incurred from 1793 to 1830. Fifty years ago, the 
interest of the debt was nine millions, twenty less than at present. This debt at present 
is five times as large as the debts combined of Bu^sia, Sweden, Norway,^ Doimark, 
Prussia, Austria. Bavaria* Wirtemburgh, Saxony, and Hanover. It is four times as 
lirge as that of France, and seven times as large as that of Holland. If all the people 
in the known world were to pay one penny annually, it would require sixty years to 
clear it There are 284,000 proprietors of this Herculean monster, called fundholders. 
What a blooming picture for contemplation. 



March snd, 1847, a Silver Snuff Box, yalua Six Gumeos, to P. O. RObert Wri^t, of the 
Victoria tipd^e. by a few friends, for his onremittinip «certious for a series of six years, in behsif 
of the Widow and Orphans' Fond of the Viigain District.— March 3rd, by tbe OlBcers ana Brotbera 
of the Newport District, a valuable Gold Lever Watch and i^pendapes, to Pr. C. 8. Beiusmifl 
Baker.— March 1st, the Officers and Brotiicrs of the eity of Caoterbnry Lodge, presented to P. 0. 
John William Thomas, a splendid Silver Wateh. in testimony of their esteem for bis vahiabl« 
services as their permanent sedretary .-t-To P, G. William Maudsley. of the Well WJaher Lodge, 
Blackburn District, a couple of Emblems, vij(. : i Widow and Orphans', aqd 1 of tbe Order, 
valae j6r2 is. Od. Itiey were presented* to him on the I4tfa December, I9i9f, for his past aovioes 
and meritorious condaet while as an Officer, and they woe Ukswiss giv%n volujitarfiy out of tin 
Members* pockets of the above Lo4^e.— February 37th, 1^47^ a Go|d Watch Quai^ to Prov. G. M. 
William i^ellors, by the Members ot the Prince Edvard Lodge, Mai^chester District.— A splendid 
and valuable Patent Lever Silver Watch, to p. P. G. M. and C. 8. David LAtimer, by the Officers 
and Brethren Of tbe Loyal Brampton Lodge, No. 1633, Brampton DUtrict on the ist of Januarjr, 
1847. 

December lOth, at St. Paul's Church Warring:ton, P. G. James Houghton, Jnnr. Haven 
of Rest Lodge, to £U6n eldest daughter of Host Thomas Walmsiey. Golden Bali. December 
8 1st, at the Pari»h Church of Lymm. C^shire, P. 6. John Ashton. of the Traflbrd Lodge, War- 
rington District, to Miss Anting, only daughter of John ArdSng, Esq., Lymra. P 6. Charles 
Hughes, of the Victory Lodge. Godalming, to Mi)<9 Mary Ann DaUen, of Denmark Hill, London, 
at St. Paul's Church, Camberwedl. On the 28th of September, 1840, at Saiem Chapel, Bradford. 
Thomas Barker Goodchild. I^dhtcr, Kildwiek, to Ann the second daughter of P. Frov., 6. M. 
Richard WiIkinK)n Cowmaut o£ the Travellers' Friend Lodge, Skiptpa. On ^^undiay, JanoaiT 
17th, 1847, at the Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Hunslet. by the Rev. J. Poxon, P. G., 
Sheard, of the Good rcamaritnn Lodge, to Miss Sarah na&dt. — Also, at the aame time and 
place. Brother Squire Tursliff Moorhouse, of the above lodge, to Miss Bather Hidst, alt at 
Hunslet. These being the first Marria(g»s in the above place of worship, the Misiater presented 
to both couples beautilol Bibles with suitable inscriptions. November 24th, 1846, Brother 
Richard Hariis l^ark'er, Butcher, of the Man of Ross Lodge, Ross, Gloucester District, to Sarah, 
second daughter of Mr. Wiltiam Baitey, Saddler, and Com factor, of Newent— On Monday, 
February 2nd, at the Independent Chapel, Selby, by the Kev. David Senior* Jacob Dicksos. 
Cabinet Maker, and Secretwy to the Loyal Wallace Lodge, to Ann sqcobuI dangher of Mr Msxtis 
Wade, both of ^ielby.— August 26th. 1840. p. G. Jospph Smith, of the Duke of Rutland Lodge, to 
Sarah the daughter of Mr. Sidney Adcock.— December 6th, 1846, Brother Joseph Pass, of tbe 
Duke of Rutland U»dge. after being a widower 6 months, to Martha BHgga.*>Brother Robfaisfla 
Parker, to Mijw Agn6« Fade.— Brother Simon Spioeley, to Mary, the sisiter of Paat Prov. G- M. 
John Armstrong, and niece of Prov. 6. M. David Armstrong.— Brother Thomas Fumess, to Miss 
Ann Thompson.— Brother David Patrickson, to Miss Mary Robinson, of the Cross Keys, Penrith. 

Brother Henry Harding, of the Victory Lodge, 37S9» Goda)anlp«v who departed this U'e« 
February 2nd, 1847, aued 26 years, leaving a widow and one child to deplore thi4r loss of him." 
July 19th, 1846. Elizabeth, the wife of Wflliam Smith, of the DUke of BttHand Lodge.— October 
19th, I846« Margaret, the wife of P. G^, Thomas Morris, of the British Qdeen Lodge.^Kbvember 
15th, 1846, Brother Isaac Starbuck, of the Earl Grey Lodgp.— January 17th, 1847* ABn,tbeiiift 
of Brother Robert Whitaker, of the Filgziin*S lU&t Lodge, all in the IlkestQn J^trict. 
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WHAT IS THE MANCHESTER UNITY ? 

^ MAY appear to many that, after the lapse of between thirty and forty years, 
^uing which the Manchester Unity has been in existence, the question at the 
^Kad of this article can be satisfactorily answered by the most casual reader, 
^ this we have occasion to know from experience is very far from being the 
^« The public generally are aware of the fact that the Manchester Unity 
'ws as a benefit society, but they are not in possession of sufficient informa- 
^ to enable them to distinguish it from the mass of inefficient societies 
tht delude the unwary by promises, which the slightest consideration would 
'Vsv could not by possibility be realised. They know nothing of the ma- 
^ooBTf by which it is worked — of the systematic adaptation of its various parts 
^ to another — of the mode of its government — of the way in which its 
*%es are conducted — its districts regulated ; and how members, lodges, and 
^■tiicts are acted upon and controlled by the representatives of the general 
^y, who assembly annually to legislate for all. 

The main object of the society, as laid down in its first law, is to render 
^i^iitance to every brother who may apply through sickness, distress, or other- 
^tte, if he be well attached to the Queen and government, and faithful to the 
^er. This was the foundation on which the Order was erected, and it has 
^n proved to be amply sufficient for the formation of a philanthrophic 
immunity so vast and extensive that the annals of history afford no parrallel 
^ it. We have no wish to make invidious comparisons, or to depreciate the 
'^ae and importance of other societies. It must be admitted that a number 
^ such are in existence whose objects are similar to those of the Unity, and 
^hose efforts are praiseworthy and effective. Some of these, however, are 
CK> exclusive in their character, and too costly for the means of the working- 
Han, whilst the advantages which they hold out are not so thoroughly adapted 
o the wants of the many. Others are of a more popular nature, but either 
Vol. 9— No. 7— X. 
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too little care' has been bestowed upon the formation of their laws,' br their 
mode of being 'carried into operation is not so complete as that wtuph regdatei . 
the Maiichester Unity. 

On the Ist of January, 1847, the Unity extended over 393 districts, it 
had 3860 lodge?, and its niembers amounted to 257,905. Its lodges aie 
established in South Australia, Canada, North .America, New Bn^^wick, 
New Zealand, the West Indies, and Spain.' The eonunon benefit sp^ie^cto 
only administer to the wants of such members. as reside in its own immf^titfr 
locality, but a brother of the Manchester Unjty may traverse t&octoands of 
miles, and at the end of his journey he is enal^ed to obtain^ Mmilar benefits to 
those which he would have received from the lodge of whioh he was originaQjr 
a member. He finds that, like the iron roads . of commerce, Oddfellowship 
intersects the length and breadth of the United IJjngdom, imd he sdso finds 
that it has taken root and.fiot^ished abundantly far over th^ wide waste of 
waters. The 9ecreU of the Unity (\tith respect to which so much has been, 
said hy those unacquainted with their nature and objects) enable him .to conr- 
municate freely with his brethren, and ensure him that aid and kindness whicliL 
he might otherwise have vainly sought in a strange land. 

When we reflect' upon the numbers of which the Unity is con^osed, and. 
•on the vast space over which its operations extend, we are naturally led to ask 
by what means such a society has been got together. The great aiih of the 
members of the Order is to do good to each other, . and to improve the 
character of the human race, by inculcating the doctrine of self-reliance. The 
. Unity gives birth to that feeling of independence which makes xnan not oq]/ 
happier and better, but gives him new vigour to pursue the path which he has 
marked out for himself, of into which he may be forced by circumstances. 
He is taught to economise his means, and he labours with the more energy 
because he has taken steps to secure himself ajid his family from the de^-^ 
da^on of subsisting upon the pauper's allowance. The 'man who in the day» 
of health and prosperity provides a fund which may be made availalrie io 
sickness, distress, or' desLth, cannot be caJled an improvident member 
of society, and qualifies himself to be looked upon with trust and confidehce. 
The moral character becomes improved, and to this the records of crioie bear 
ample testimony by shewing how few offenders agaii^t the laws of their 
country are furnished by the Manchester Unity in comparison with those who 
belong to the uninitiated. The Unity has a claim upon the countenance and 
support of the wealthy and higher classes .whicli they have by slow degrees 
begun to perceive and acknowledge, though not to the extent which the merits 
of the case deserve. Were it not for the existence of such a body,. how much 
greater would be the distress of the country at large, and how much heavier 
would be the demands upo'n the more prosperous portion of the public. The 
parochial rates are, by means of Oddfellowship, lessened to no incoiuiderable 
extent, and it behoves all who have influence, even were it only for their 
own pecuniary interest; to encourage the. growth and spread, of the Order in 
their different localities. There is, however, a higher aim— that of making 
working-men depend upon themselves— that of convincing them they possess 
resources of their own sufficient to protect them in their emergencies, without 
calling in the aid of other classes. Oddfellowship does not rely upon sym- 
pathy — it is not at the mercy of caprice, nor the uncertainty of generou^i ioa* 
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pulses. Whi^t its members have to receive they can ask for as a right!, and 
no sense* of disgrace or obligation attaches to the recipients. They apply to^ a 
common fund, contributed for avowed purposes, and they receive what they 
are entitled to Mrith the same independence as the man who goes to with- 
draw a portion of the sum which he has deported in the Bank of Savings. 
And yet, though Oddfellowship is -formed upon the principles of mutual 
assurance and support, it has the effect of creating a good understanding and 
a sympathetic tie amongst such of the brethren as asspciate together, or come 
into casual connection with each* other. 

. The Manchester Unity exercises an influence over the minds of .its . 
members which is peculiar .to itself. II creates new ideas in those who join its 
ranks, by exhibiting .to them a vast society based upon purely philanthropic 
grounds, and carried on by men* who are mainly of the industrious classes. It 
shows how perseverance in a good cause has been enabled to overcome all 
obstacles, and eventually attaiiL for the Order that fixed and eminent position 
which the original projectors possibly never dreamt of in the moments of 
their highest, ambition. 

The Unity is lieither religious or political in its character, though there 
is nothing, which it inculcates that might not be uttered by the most rigid 
professors of Christianity. The divine maxim that we should love one another 
is expressly enjoined, and therefore it is that the exciting topics of politics and 
religion are strictly excluded . from the precidicts of a lodge. Outside his 
lodge each brother is, a free agent, and whatever nation or doctrine may be 
his, it afiects not his admission into the ranks ' of .Oddfellowship. The Order . 
is one which is intended to benefit man in his worldly afiairs, and, therefore, • . 
• does not interfere with any conscientious scruples which he may entertain in 
regard to any particular religious belief. If the candidate for admission had 
to submit to a religious or political test, the Unity could not be so universal 
in its character ; it could not fulfil, the mission which it professes to spread 
abroad. Though some may foolishly censure the Unity for not being identi- 
fied with any particular, belief or sect, we think that those who have carefully 
read its laws will not fail to perceive that they comprise the very essence of 
all true religion, and, if strictly adhered to, cannot but do good to man both 
in a worldly and a still higher point of view. Those wlio look back upon the 
past,' and rekd the' history of the bitter feuds tod $erce onslaughts which 
have sprung from religious difiSerences — of the lives which have been sacrificed 
at the stake and by the swqrd — cannot but admit that the founders of the • 
Unity acted wisely in excluding such a fertile subject pf controversy from 
their institution. We recollect a clbrgyman of the church of England, o()- ' 
serving, that as pastor of a parish in which a lodge .was estabUshed, he looked 
with great care,. jealousy, and prejudice into the rules and regulations of the 
Order. He went through the rules page by page, made enquiries as to the 
conduct of members, and thought he saw at every page a something depend- 
ing ilpon christian principles. At every page he found his fears- and preju- 
dices (for he wct8 prejudiced) giving way one by one. He found the members 
whom he consulted ready to answer any enquiry, he put to them most forcibly 
and openly. It was his object then to discover whether he could not give 
them his support, not as a meoaber but as their., minister. He was .com- 
pletely persuaded, that the Independent Order oY Odd Fellows was the off- 
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spring and parent of that true charity which is the very bond and peace of all 
yirtues. Such must in all instances be the case when those who examine the 
principles and laws of the Unity bring with them a reasoning and rightly 
constituted mind, which cannot allow itself to be closed against a con- 
viction founded upon correct precepts illustrated by sound and unexeptionable 
examples. 

That man is preeminently a social being is a truism so universallj 
admitted that it would be superfluous to dilate upon it. By association the 
progression of the species is promoted and ensured, and it is only by the com- 
munication of intellect with intellect that the march of mind can be mam- 
tained. The order may rank with many societies bearing high-sounding 
titles in regard to the share which it has borne in advancing mankind in the 
scale of rationality and sound knowledge. Numerous lodges and districts 
have their libraries, their literary institutions, and their discussion societies, 
and the members eagerly avail themselves of all the resources placed within 
their power. 

The question '* What is the Manchester Unity ?" is one which cannot be 
fully answered in the limits which we have prescribed for ourselves in this 
article. The nature of the Unity and the number of excellent attributes 
connected with it have formed the tiiemea of speakers and writers innumerable, 
and though it is almost impossible to take fresh views on the subject, or treat 
it in a style of novelty^ it may yet be dwelt upon with pleasure, and discoursed 
of ^th advantage. On other occasions we shall endeavour to exhibit more 
fully its claims upon pubhc attention. For the present we must conclude bjr 
claiming for it a wider field of operation and a more perfect system of 
government than any which belong to other provident societies. It has been 
productive of great social good, and has contributed largely to lessen the 
amount of wretchedness and crime. It has fostered a spirit of independence 
in the working-mau, and taught him sound Idssons of prudence and economy. 
It has established a chain of communication which already encircles a great 
portion of the civilized globe, and bids fair to spread far more widely. It has 
cheered the sick, and comforted the dpng-- it has helped the widow, and pro- 
tected the oiphan. It - has striven to uproot the seeds of discord and hate, 
and substitute for them universal peace and love. Such then is a brief 
sketch of the Manchester Unity, and imperfect though it be, we believe it 
is sufficient to prove that the Unity is entitled to the unqualified support of 
the thinking and the unprejudiced. 

(The subject will be reeoined in our nesct.) 



THE OXFORD A. M. C. 

Thb G. M. and Board of Directors have published a full account of the 
late proceedings at Oxford, which will be issued with the Reports, at the 
same time as the present Number of the Magazine. We, therefore, abstain 
from iliaking any remarks upon the subject, but refer the members of the 
Order to the published documents, which wiU be found well worthy an 
attentive penxsad. 
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EDGAR VERNEY: 

▲ TALB OF THB PASSIONS. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Dugoise it as yon will, all «tn i» mtae^p. There is sorrow in every cup that vice presents to her 
votaries. She may mingle it as she will, to make it sweet to the taste j death and nUsery are 
there, and when drank, it wiil be wormwood, gall and bittemcMt in the system. God has 
bound sin and misery together by a tie that no man can put asander, and he that practises 
the one must feel the other. 

Williamson. 

I DISMISSED from my service the steward whom I had selected as a fit agent to carry 
out my wicked measures, and in his stead appointed an old inhabitant of the village who 
was universally beloved for his mild and benevolent disposition. To him I entrusted the 
task of making reparation to such of my tenants as had suffered by my previous tyranny, 
and in fact gave him absolute power to exercise his discretion in the future management 
of my estate. Tins was a blessed relief to my tenantry, and ere I left my home I had the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that in many a heart happiness and hope had succeeded to misery and 
despair. Oh, how sweet and soothing came over my spirit the reflection on this the fiiist 
really good act of my life. It was a new existence. It was as if body and soul had 
emerged from a burning and racking fever to revel in the delight of a calm and bliss- 
ful convalescence. I ^shuddered to think upon the past — it lay behind me like a 
hideous and yawning gulf peojiled with monstrous and demoniacal shapes, that stretched 
out their horrid and claw-like arms to claim me oifce again. For the first time in my 
life I knelt down to pray, and earnestly and tearfully did I ask of God to aid and guide 
onwards in the paths of love and righteousness. 

I made my way to the metropolis, and was soon lost to all who knew me — I was alone 
in that vast solitude of humanity. I had with me that universal passport "money," and 
found no difficulty in- getting admittance to all sorts of society. I formed acqaint- 
anceship with successful villainy in the haunts of wealth and fashion, in lighted halls, 
splendid hotels, and brilliant gaming-houses. I made myself familiar with vice as it 
existed in the lowest and most noxious dens of infamy. I found opportunities of 
seeing men in public and private, masked and unmasked, and in every instance did I 
see that guilt and happiness were twain. I spoke with ruined gamblers and convicted 
felons, ¥rith men who had participated in all sorts of crime. I questioned them as to 
their feelings in their hours of triumph, and invariably found that remorse and agony 
had been the attendant fiends that tracked their destiny. I sought out the homes oV 
the good, those who struggled with sickness, poverty, and all other evils which can by 
possibility afflict our mortal nature. When the first burst of affliction had passed over, 
I ever witnessed them finding *' in some part of their souls a drop of comfort." My 
wealth became a source of pure gratification, and many blessed the charitable hand 
w|iich ministered to their wants, though they knew not the donor. 

I left the busy haunts of men, and fixed myself in a quiet and thinly-popu- 
tated village. A small cottage situated in] the deep recesses of embowering trees 
was to be disposed of, and I became the purchaser. An old housekeeper and a male 
servant were my only domestics, and to them I was known by a fictitious name. The 
villagers were kind and Isimple-hearted people, and the village to them was the world. 
Oenerations after generations had been bom and died without ever going more than a 
few mile? from the place of their nativity. They had heard of murder and other great 
crimes, but they were themselves unacquainted with deeds of dark enormity, and the 
small vices of existence made up the sum of their wickedness. There was a gothic 
church over-grown with ivy, and a grave- yard luxuriant with grass interspersed with 
flowers. The grave- stones stood on end, and many of them were crumbling with age. 
I loved to linger in the old church -yard, and *' chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
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fmncies '* The dark shadows of my ]^ast life would- throw il^eir gloom orer me, ind . 
re»t 'with a heavy and oppreasive weight upon my soul; and at times I became OTer- 
whelmed nith the bitterness of miserable despair, like a condemned wreteh immured 
in a stony dungeon, with only, light sufficient . to shiow that the ool4 and massire 
walls afford no hope of escape or outlet, except to death. ' I 'became a frequenter of the 
church, and listened attentively to the discourse* of the meek and silvery-haired 
preacher. His words fel\ upon my mind like mantia on the barren vrildemess, as he 
expatiated on the virtues of cb^tianity, and the benefits attendant on ft true repentaoce. 
, He had no faith in a repentance which left a .man as bad as it found him, or which 
aitecied hiin only on the sabbath or in the church. If a man had been unjust, and had 
learned to hate injustice, and turned from its practice to fqllow justice, in his inter- 
course with his fellow-men ; that man had repented, To repent was to turn from vice, 
and continue the 'practice of righteousness. It was to ** break off our sins by righ- 
teousness, and our iniquities by turning to the Lord." I listened like a criminal 
anxious to catch the slightest words of hope falling from the lips of his judge, and yet 
I could not, dared not hope that so black a sinner as myself should^escape Uie punish' 
ment of the damned. I felt that it would almost be impious to wish it. Even in this 
world guilt does indeed carry with it its own punishment, and places in the hand of 
the crime-stained wretch a scourge for his own laceration. Never shall I forget the 
foUowms portion of the pastor's discourse :-^ 

" Behold the righteous shall be recompensed in the- earth ; much more the 
wicked and the sinner." * If you examine, your own individual experience yoa will find 
it 'record ed\here, in language too plain to be misunderstbod, that the nearer youhav^ 
come in your feelings and practice to the great law of love, the greater have been yonr 
enjoyments on the one hand ; and on the other, .you have suffered for each and every 
departure from that law. I ask you, when Were you the happiest ? And' I answer ior 
you ; it was when you felt most of the spirit of love to God igid jnan, and whfen. yoor 
powers were employed in acts of kindness to your fellow-creature. The^e are ^e 
green spots upon the desert of life, around which fond memory lingers with delightr 
and calls forth the wish that all else was like this. I ask again, when were yon most 
miserable ? And again t answer for. you, it w^s when consuming fires of hatred, 
revenge, or cruelty, were waked up in your bosom, and your hands were employed ia • 
injuring your brethren. Whei> you were angry you were miserable even in childhood, 
but when you felt the warm spirit of love for parents' or brethren, or companions, at 
work in your heart, then you were happy. This was not th'e effect of a revelatbn of 
God's law, but it was the effect of the original law itse)f stamped upon the natoreof 
the soul, by the forming hand of the Creator. But the law' does not end here. The 
positive enjoy meAt or suffering which we experience, at the time we harbour bve or 
hate, is not all that should he taken into account. Conscience erects in the mind of 
those to whom the law is revealed, her tribunal, and memory opens fountains of joji 
or brings up visions of grief from the oblivion of the past. " I ask, which of yon has 
ever loved a brother or done fiim a kindness, the recollection of which does not to tbii 
moment cause sensations of the purest joy steal over the soul I. Not one. Who 
among you can say, that he has ' ever hated a brother or done him an injury, the re* 
membrance of which does npt give him a pang of regret ? • You may carry this prift- 
ciple back 'to the earliest dawn pf your existence, and till you come where the oblivions 
tide 
I 

the 

of my own mind, I conclude that it is even so with ypu all. I look back to the dayi 
of my early childhood and youth, I remember how I was angry with a brother, or 
sought revenge of my companions, and, God forgive me,. I wish it were othcVwiaei 
These are the only clouds that obscure the brightness of day youthful mornin^Tt and 1 
would to heaven that they weie moved awray. In like manner, I remember my tflec- 
tion and love tor my \)rethren and companions, and the little offices of kindness I hxtt 
done them ; tlie recollection is a cordial to my spirits, and most devoutly do I wish, 
that' this heart had never harboured -an angjry feeling, or these hands had never per- 
formed an evil act. These are developments, of the laws of man's moral nature, obe- 
dience to which is joy, and every infraction of which is sure to meet with a just re- 
compense of reward. They are as clearly manifested as any laws of our physical 
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eoastitation, and 'their operations aa aare and certain. I might take a much 
wider field of obserTationr and should afrive at the same canclusion at la^t. If 70a 
verelt6 aearoh for a happy man, wherd would yon go ? '• Wpuld you go to the haunts ' 
of vfce, and select among its Totaries the man in whose bosom the fires qf hatred, and 
wrath, and revenge, and cruelty, are wasting and consuming? Nay ; for in him you 
would expect to find a man emphatically poor, and tniserable, and blind, and naked. 
But go to the good man, whbse heart is warm with the pure spirit of benevolence and' 
lore, and whose hands are engaged in works of kindness^ and there you will find hap- 
piness in its greatest earthly perfection. Do you wish for proof of this. Go then 
and examine the ways of the transgressor, and if you do not find the clearest evidence 
that his is indeed a, ** hard way;'' then must you be blind to every appearance of evil, 
aud insensible to the absence of all good. Take the liar, who in the spirit of hatred 
or revenge, uttered his malicious forgeries to blast the reputation of a fellow. ' Mark 
him when retired from the worldf and its noise and bustle ; he sits down in the mo**, 
menfis of cool contempaltion, and reflects upon himself and his ways. Buay memory 
is a£ work, aild he- feels the gnawings of the restless worm. He feels how vile he is, • 
and* the pains of hell get hold ppon him. Take the thief, 'who has laid his hands un- 
lawfully upon his neighbour's goods. , Behold him arraigned at the bar of justice, and • 
led to prLion, and you can here see that the way of the transgressor is hard. ' Or if he 
escape the retribution of the laws of his country, he cannot escape the consuming fires 
that his crime has kindled in his own bosom. He starts at the rustling leaf, an'd fears 
that the officer of justice is upon, him: The remembrance of his crime, keeps him in 
perpetual alarm. Take the murderer whose ruthless hand^ have beeii imbrued in tHe 
blood of a brother.. In ordinary eases he is detected and suffers t^e penalty of the' 
laws of his country. This, however, he sometimes may escape*. . But there is a faithful 
monitor within, whose vigilance he paqnot elude, and a tribunal there, before whioh he 
must stand and hear his condemnation. He may lock his. crime in the deep recesses' 
of his own soul where the eye of man cannot penetrate ; he may flee from the sword 
of human justice; but he must pai^ry along with him the damning conspiousness of his 
own guilt.* Go where he will, crpel memory will haunt him with the image of his 
murdered brother, and the voice of blo9d*crying'from the ground for vengeance,, will 
sound in his ears, the requiem of departed joy. • He may fly to the' ends of the earth; 
that voice will still pursue him. He- may dig to its very centre and bury his crime, 
there, .but conscience will sound the trump of its resurrection, and from the silence 
and darkness of t)ie grave it willcome uPf in its freshness, tfl disturb his midnight<^ 
to sca^se him with dreams and terrify him through visions. * *. 

The preacher was here startled by a deep and heavy groan, and I fell senseless oh 
the floor of the church. When i awoke to consciousness I found ^'at I had been*con- 
veyed to the clergyman's house, where every attention 4iad been • paid to me. The 
benevolent old man spoke to me kindly and soothingly on my recovery, but I fancied 
there was a constraint in his m^nnersMas though he suspected thatsomething of a dread- 
fulnaturb had been the cause of my sudden indisposition. I was almost on the point 
of cOhfessing to .him the crime of which I had been guilty, but the love of life was 
too powerful within me, and the secret remained untold. I said tliat a previous illness 
had rendered me subject to swoons, and the heat of the church had overpowered me. 
I took pay departure, and for several days did not venture abroad. I had, during my 
residence in the village,'perform<'d many.small acts of charity, and I was looked upoh 
by the idhabitabts as a good and beneficent individual How little should we' trust to 
outward appearances ! • Now suspicion arose .ia the minds of the people. -My beha- 
viour in church was soon known', throughout tfaue village, and small tilings are great 
events in limited communities.' Men whispered together when I approached, and 
shrunk within t^eir cottage doors, to ^v6id«conversing with me. I felt as though the 
Word " fratricide" were branded on my brow, and I slunk' along the most, unfre- 
quented paths and lanes, a^' if afraid to. encounter the o£&cers of justice. I seldom 
stirred from my dwelling during the. day, bufr waited* until the dusk of evening before 
I took my wretched and solitary i ambles. But I was seldom alone-^there was one form 
which did not often quit my side — there was one shape' which was with me, though it 
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was thin tnd noiseless as a shadow. Its eyes encoimtered miney tnm as I woold, nd 
I knew that the shape was my brother's ! 

One erening a carriage droye into the village, and, as some trifling accident had 
rendered the Tehicle nnsafe, the travellers put up for the night at the only inn vhieh 
the place could boast of. My servant told me of the circumstance, for it was a some- 
what unusual one, as the village lay out of the track of the generality of travellers. 
I was told that the occupiers of the carriage were a newly married couple, and the 
bride was described as exceedingly lovely. I was absorbed with other thoughts, and 
remained silent ; the man mistaking my silence for attention, gave indulgence to his 
loquacious propensities, and imagined he was gratifying me. The man told me be 
had assisted to bear the luggage of the travellers into the inn, and one of the 
portmanteaus was inscribed witii the name of "Mr. Stephen Gray.*' I sprang up 
with a convulsive shudder. Should he ascertain that I was residing in the village my 
character would be at once known, and I must seek another scene in which to drag 
out the remainder of my existence. It was not likely that he would discover me if I 
kept within doors during his brief stay, but an irresistil^le influence 'came over me like 
a spell from which there was no escaping, and I was impelled to lurk about the inn 
and endeavour to look upon him whom I had once regarded with fierce and deadly 
enmity. My old feelings towards him were gone, and remorse and shame for my former 
conduct had taken their place ; yet I felt an uncontrollable desire to look upon him 
once more, and to gaze upon the being whom he had chosen for a wife. Enveloped in 
a cloak, and with my hat puUed over my forehead, I sought the neighbourhood of the 
inn. I lingered about the door in the expectation that I might obtain a passing 
glimpse of Gray. It was a fine autumnal evening, and it was not unlikely that he 
might be induced to breathe the delicious atmosphere, or gaze upon the beantifol 
scenery for which the locality was celebrated. The moon was in the heavens, clear, 
bright, and round as a shield of shining pearl held in the hand of some glorious angel. The 
earth looked as though it had been steeped in pale and liquid splendour, and the leaves 
quivered and danced in the gentle breeze like things instinct with delight. I cast mj 
eyes upwards to the blue and starry arch — all was pure above and around me, and I the 
one accursed thing that rested like a blight on the fair scene. The agony of remorse, the 
horror of despair, and a crushing, withering sense of my stained and degraded con- 
dition made a hell witliin me that no after punishment can by possibility exceed. A 
lady and gentleman, engaged in the sweet and murmuring converse, such as falls onlf 
from the lips of lovers, now slowly approached me. They were the bride and bride- 
groom returning from a quiet and blissful walk. One glance at them was sufficient— 
the wife of Stephen Gray had once been Lilias Young 1 A shriek of anguish burst 
from my lips, and I fled past them. Rapid as was the action, I saw they beheld ab^ 
recognized me. 

I was seen no more in the village. The fratricide would be proclaimed, and I 
must seek for obscurity, if not for peace, in other localities. My course was directed 
to a populous town, where for a short time I took up my residence, but the worm that 
dies not was gnawing at my heart, and misery was ever with me. Since then I hive 
been a wanderer over many lands — I have mingled with men of every grade— ^th 
gilded vice and lowly virtue, and I have undeviatingly found, that whatever maybe 
their station, the good alone are the happiest of mankind* My hair is thin and white, 
my form isTbent, and my steps are slow and feeble, but, like the doomed one of old, I 
feel as though I could not rest or die. My course is onwards, onwards, and my lot on 
earth, whatever it may be hereafter, is one of agony unspeakable. Once in each year, 
on the anniversary of my brother's murder, do I visit his grave, and whilst my re- 
morseful and penitential tears bedew his resting place, with my face bowed to the stone 
that covers his mouldering corse, I supplicate God to pardon my foul crime. The 
only temporary solace which I experience is in the performance of acts of charity, and 
in ministering to those who suffer. Oh, how vainly do our legislators seek to aboli^ 
crime by the death of the malefactor. To live, and not to die, is the only adequate 
punishment that can be inflicted upon the murderer, and well may the preacher ex- 
claim, that, '* disguise it as you will, ali sin is misery,** 

CoufUe89 of Wilton Lodge^ Manchester District, 

THE END. 
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THE MAID OF COLMONEL. 

BY ROBERT BBATTIE. 

On Stanchar's * stream at early day, 
How sweetly beams the orient ray. 
While o'er the moor the breezes play, 

And wave the heather- bell ; 
Yet sweeter than the morning beam, 
That plays on Stanchar's lovely stream, 
Is the, the poet's darling theme, 

The Maid of Colmonel. 

'Twas in the bosom of the vale, 

When summer's sweets perfumed the gale, 

The lover's softly whisper'd tale 

First bade her heart rebel ; 
The virgin blush which went and came. 
Like streamers o'er heaven's starry frame. 
Then first reveal'd thy bosom's flame, 

Sweet Maid of Colmonel. 

As when, beneath unclouded skies, 
When scarce are heard the zephyr's sighs, 
The Ocean billows gently rise. 

With undulatiDg swell : 
So sighs half risen, half supprest, 
The tide of tenderness confesf , 
Thus heaved thy soft and snowy breast, 

Sweet Maid of Colmonel. 

My dreams of happiness are vain — 
We're s^er'd ne'er to meet again ; 
Then, loveliest of the virgin train. 

For ever fare thee-well ! 
Since fate forbids thee to be mine, 
Although my soul be knit to thine, 
Thy love, thy beauty, I resign, 

Sweet Maid of Colmonel. 



* A river in ScoUand. 
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BLOOMWELD AND HIS LATTER'DAVs... 

• . • • • * 

' lT'ka8t>ften been remarked that .the incidents in tiie'life^of a pctet 9re,* generally 
speaking* so vieagre, that the reader feels surprised his Tehown. shoi^d have b^n earned 




and solltnde he is conyersing with the peopled atmosphere ; in the darkness of the 
closet/ he is contemplating the panorama pf Nature. Th^se' remarks apply witili . 
pecolisr force to Robert Bloomfield, whose life— fl^art from critical comment^might 
be written in an infant's palm. . * ' • ' 

It is snfficiently i^ell known, that when a little "boy ho was transplanted ^com' his 
native Tillage of Honnington, in Suffolk, to his nncle O^rge Bloomfieldi .then 
living in Lond6n, who taught him the gentle craft to build a lady's shoe ; and never .in 
after life existed there a more loyal subject to swear fealty to tJie foot that wore it. It 
was here, in noisy London, he wrote the 'Farmer's* Boy,' under circumstances appalling 
to a^ but indopiitable'genius. This beautiful' pastoral poem war conceived and ex- 
ecuted amidst the' din and clack of a.large room full of joumeymeQ shoemakers, who, 
upon no occasion, from the beginning to the end, had the slightest idea that Robert 
Bloomfiel* was weaving a wreath for • St.* Crispin, or a garland for Old England.— 
Each portion of the poem, conceived in' their presence, kept flitting through bis mind 
during the day, refining it in progress to the hour when the siTence df night allowed 
him to commit his thoughts to paper, and thus to fix the Muses' shadow to his native 
soil. Yet, not to ^is, nor to any adventitious citcumstance can the m^ritsof Bloomfieid 
as a poet stapd indebted. He ha^ within liim the true m&u dimnor— he was t&e poet 
and scholar of nature, ' . 

'* The fields his study, Natore was hUi book/* 

« 

and few other books had passed his reading, whence we may date his great originality, 

.'and exult that in him alone we have the one true English pastoral poet ; one who hu 

described the rural character and rural scenery of. England, with a pencil dipped in the 

• colours of Bancy , iUuminatiug the pages of Truth. -That there are inequalities in the 
poem mus't be admittea; and what work of human excellence. has them not?. T>^ . 
aVe, at the s^me time, passages of such surpassing beauty that the reader clmgs to 

• them with a desire to .engraft them on his memory, never to depart. Ahove all, the 
taste anS the judgment of' Bloomfield are pre-eminently conspicuous. They are 

• displayed in giving a hero to his poem in the person of 'Giles;/ the value of 
thi Willing * Gibpdnite ' is incalculable. No descriptive poem,,purely such, wiU ever 
be able to command the reader's attention for a length of time : take awajr Giles from . 
the * Farmer's Boy,' you take away its soul ; he is the animus, the very beihg through 

• which it breathes. Giles- is the amiable personification that gives a human charm lo 
every landscape. In a poet X)f l^ss judgment, GUes would have \)een wanting. .The 

* ienius of Bloomfield was" peculiarly dramatic, and in all his minor pieces his dramatu 
persona are all of inoffensive character. The figures are fitted for the landscape; m 
Qther is there anything to disgust or offend ; and, in describing village scenery, hi» 
Muse turns aside from the village dunghUl, from the effuse of matter, and the dreg« 
of vice- he- does not deUneAte English filth with the hand of a Dutch painter, snd, 
though 'his characters are all of the humblest order, he never ransacks the jaU for a 
hero ! It was" this good taste and sound critical judghient upon which so much of ha 



more than two yea»« i oui aia» ; wu«t » ou iav..*^ «. |,»*««x. **" J"*^: ' ^r -'. ' 

mistress, hard to win. and difficult to retain. Those who offer themselves as her can- 
didate, ought continually to bear in mind that the audiente which sits in judgment 
never forgets its right to hiss as weU as applaud. In the course of years 'he sav hu 
popularity declining ; and it became as fashionable to decry his genius, as>t had for- 
merly been to eulogize i^ ThoSe great dispensers of poetic justice, the critics, becapje 
apparently ashamed of |pr own generosity, or ashamed of their protege. Bjron was 
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illiberal tiftmgb to meer at a man who was too humble and too. amiable to offend any 
one, whose genius, though infiiu^ly below the standard of his lordsl^p^s, made up for 
that dedciency bja quality, which Byron's proudsuperiority se^ms to^Ve no need of— 
▼irtu^. It' is true, that, years after, Byron felt shame for this .Vanton attack ; Ynafcing 
a clumsy apology, based upon falsehood. But thi^ was 'useless, fashion became fate, 
with the poet ; and his fame afterwards receiTed. many a deadly gash from suph hands as 
the aasaasin'of Keats. Malice, like gunpowder, being quiek to ignite, ther^vre never 
wantiQg contiguous particles to explode and to annihilate whaterer is destined to oppose it. 

It was to the liberality, and public spirit of Vernor and HooJ-r-tke father of our 
Umented. author of. ' the Shirt,' — Bloomfield owed the publication of the ' Fafmerli 
Boy ; ' which had run the gauntlet of the Row, and* came to their h&nds covered with 
the ignconiny of rejection, and shrinking from the booksellers' * Visions jof Jud^^ent !' 
Its eventual success, however, caused Dilly and Sir R;' Phillips, — ^who had both'reifused ■ 
to publish, on the score of* its being destitute of merit,-^to feel the sorene^a of chagrin, 
sad the bitterness of disappointment. The^loss of a' thousand pounds in one year 
to either, by an* error of decision, affected them through their most sen^tive organs 
—the Till. .• . • 

The * Ru^al Tales ' succeeded the ' Farmer's Boy,' and. was proportionately sue- ' 
cessful, the publishers risking jointly' with the author the success of this as they had 
done the former Volume. The * Rural Tales ' had- a very extensive sale, and induced 
the author to publish si thifd volume, .which he christened ' Wild Flowers,' addressed 
' to his lame son Charles : it was as well received as the former, and its sale tended to 
augment his comforts and liis reputation. ' This' was his last publication during his 
residence in London ; soon after which he took a house at Shefford, induced by a 
desire to enjoy again the beauties of nature, and to adore the God of nature in her 
worship, ' • . . * " ' ' • 

A feeling of friendship was another inducement for the change, as well as the 
* quiet so dear to a contemplative mind^ He resided at Shefford eleven years, during 
which period his pecuniary resources kept gradually diminishing. The public had been 
abundantly supplied with his two first publications, their sale was consequently on a 
diminished scale ; «nd the embarrassment this caused in his finances operated too 
strongly on his sensitiveness to allow of that tranquiUlfy of mind so necessary for any 
great mehtal effort. Nevertheless, he* 'found some few snatches of repose from 
anxiety which were devoted to the service of the Muse, and in 1822, he produced 
' May Day with^ the Muses,* a beautiful poem of the, pastoiU kind, which was well 
received by the public, but was .not so productive as his former^^olumes. His seclusion 
from ^he world and the world'^ ways rendered him partially forgotten. The report 
that he was dead was universally believed until an advertisement with his- own signa- 
tory to this publication convinced the public to the contrary. In the meantime the 
popuhfr taste had been diverted from * the channels of pure l^nglish simplicity of 
character and manners, to poetry of an exotic order. It was to Asiatic or ItaUan skies 
the poets of the day turned their inspiration ; the blushing English cheeks of Peggy 
Meldrum disgraced the pallid Enchantress oftheEaiit; yet it maybe hoped and 
premised that, though such meretricious syrens may captivate for awlule, assuredly a 
better taste 'will return, and pos*terity honour the bard who has immortalized the native 
beauties of our own beautiful Island. * . . 

Amidst all his trouble, it was perhaps fortunate that the poet i:etreBte^ to 
Shefford durii)g his latter years, as it left him somewhat indifferent'to neglect, while 
&t'the same time his health required th^t repose his circumstances denied him. He 
had but the 'reflection of those circumstances 'to disturb and harrass his feelings ;^ he ' 
was out of the pale of the world's din ; bnt he found ever^ day that quiet without, and 
peace within were separate things. • ' * 

At sDifi'e of the propitious intervals which occasionally gleam on the most weari- 



* It,ls not alone for their poetry that Bloomfield^s poems are valuable. to literature, but for, 
J||eir faithful delineation also of the manners, habits, and virtues of our old Bngrlish peasantry. 
*^ey are chrbntctes of a race now almojit extinct, of the honest old sturdy rdstic ; the pride of 
In^iand before the accursed ^me laws, gave on old hare a richer flavbur for being stewed In 
♦ peasant's blood. 
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some life, he found occasion to woo the beautifal.scenerj surrounding Shefford. He 
rambled the lovely Hardwick Hills ; and meeting the Muse in the solitudes she "so 
dearly loves, he caught her inspiration anew, and stamped afresh the charms |of natOR 
with the seal of genius. Here he drew a map of the places, and portraits of the per* 
sons that so del%ht us in his ' May- Day with the Muses ; ' from hence we look over 
the wild common, the mill stream and the shady style ; from hence also we ghnoe 
over the old monastic mansion of Sir Ambrose Higham, the hero of May-Day, the 
good, the kind-hearted old baronet, who sympathised with the poet's sorrows, and 
whom he repaid with a poet's only coin— a song ! How often, when I have contem- 
plated that sorrow have I exclaimed to myself, * If this be the penalty laid on the 
■gifted, let me implore Heaven rather to make me one of the stupidest denizens of nature, 
and enjoy obscurity, than live illumined by that ray which, though it shines from 
above, lights the poet's path to misery and wretchedness. 

Amidst all the gloom of neglect and difficulty that was hastening him rapidly to 
decay, his gratitude, a distinguished characteristic, was frequently awakened by the 
knowledge that some kind natures felt for his situation, though their efforts to dinunuh 
his anxieties were unavailing. Amongst these, the late poet Southey,* to whom heiu 
personally known, took occasion to suggest to a knot of wealthy individuals a simple 
and ready means to rescue him from present necessity, and secure him from (ntofe 
embarrassment, by an annual subscription of ;^10 each; and thus ten gentlemen *ttt 
whom a guinea was a grain of sand.' might have lengthened life, wedded gratitndeto 
genius, and done honor to their country. This proposal of Southey was accompanied 
by an offer to set the example in his own person, would any present second it? The 
generous appeal was made in vain ; they were silent, and * made no sign /' Another 
eminent wealthy poet, still living, used his utmost endeavours to rouse the minister 
6f the. day to a sense of the great benefit he had it in his power to confer on BIood- 
field, by devoting a modicum of the sums placed by the country at bis disposal to 
reward genius. This proposal was listened to with well-dissembled alacrity, andi 
promise made of its immediate consummation. Week after week, and montii after 
month, wore away, without any further notice of promise or poet. After a consider- 
able lapse of time, occasion was taken to jog his lordship's recollection ; an ample aod 
lordly apology for the infirmity of a bad memory was ready. A second promiK» 
equally protracted, met the same fate as the first ; and a third promise folldwed at the 
dinner table of the generous poet-patron of the suffering bard, with the' assurance, 
making it doubly sure, that a very small delay should suffice for its accomplishment! 
Alas, for humility and nobility ; the noble statesman's carriage still rolled over the pare- 
ment of his broken promises, and crushed the poet's hopes for ever ! It was,* bow- 
ever, at this very dinner table, during the ruminant repast of the dessert, that one of the 
nobility present, who had listened attentively to the last appeal on behalf of poor 
Bloomfield, pulled forth his pocket-book, and, concealing it beneath the edge of the 
table, pencilled on his knee, and handed over to the poet's friend a draft for one 

hundred pounds. Lord L 's check was honored ; and what jnan with a heart viD 

not honor the deed for ever ? 

To a mind like Bloomfield's, an act so magnanimous was overpowering to his fed* 
ings, and to those who knew both Peer and Poet, it were hard to say which ibust b>^ 
been the noblest emotion, the gratitude of him who received, or the generosity of him 
who gave. 

This little indulgence of Fortune, however, seemed only lent to add keenness toher 
future malice. Her next visitation came in the announcement that the son of ^ 



• Southey bore testimony to Bloomfield's genius and moral worth, by voluntarily proiniri«* 
to write his hfe ; which was delayed from time to time till the promise outlived the perfotmun^' 
A Monody on his death was also promised by John Clare, which shared the usual fate of prootf- 
tination, and remains like Southey's biog:raphy, a poetic fiction. How much is it to be rejfrettt* 
that a previous promise from the Northamptonshire peasant to visit Bloomfield at Sh^ord ww 
never realized, tiiat two such natures, formed for each other's enjoyment, should remain foreW 
estranged, instead of mingling their sympathies and wandering together, like twin spirits amidrt 
the suQ-beams on Parnassus. 
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deceased and original patron, the present Dnke of Grafton, would for the fdtnre withhold 
a small pension of ;^15 per annum, which he had enjoyed for many yeara. This event 
rolled the waters Of sorrow more chilling to hia soul than ever ; so much had his 
mental anguish increased, that he once declared to me, that were he at that moment 
scaling Etna he would not turn aside to avoid walking into its crater ! Weary of life, 
every avenue once illuminated by the presence of hope, seemed closed, and even the 
Mase, the most faithful of all guests,— 'Whose countenance can make a paradise, in the 
midst of a poet's desolation— and make Hope dance upon a prison Hoofi^ even she had 
been too often denied entrance where Misery kept the door, to call often or remain 
lon^ a visitor. Yet eventually he was compelled, as a last effort, to woo back her 
smiles ; and in 1823 he wrote and published * Hazlewood Hall :* a drama, this was his 
last effort, * and it was matter of astonishment, whatever may be its merits, enough 
mental energy was left to make the attempt. It was the last farewell visit of the 
Muse ; a feeble gleam of poetic sunshine, that came rather to gild than to add warmth 
to a wearied and waning existence. 

His health kept declining and defied the skill of the physician ; he felt no regret 
at the hopelessness of his fate, and was the last to stand in the way of throwing 
'physic to the dogs.' He was not confined to his bed more than'a fortnight, and, 
though his life had been gloomy, his end was cheerful ; he had walked the crooked 
paths of this world bbtwixt Truth and Innocence, and died without fear ; his dissolution 
releasing him from mortal troubling, and taking place the 19th of August, 1823, in the 
56th year of his age. The mom had just risen as his last breath expired : the grim 
tyrant of mankind had done his work ; the mild rising sunbeam entering the poet's 
dwelling as death's shadow departed. 

After his decease, an appefd was made to the public sympathy on behalf of his 
family. About ;^200 was realized by subscription, which was immediately applied, 
together with the proceeds of a sale of his books, f furniture &c., to the cancelling in 
JiUlf the denaands of all creditors amongst-whom he had died. This last act of his 
family could he have been conscious of it, would have made his soul rejoipe, resolved 
as he had ever been through life, that as slander itself should never sully his virtue, 
neither should malice impeach his integrity. 

He was buried at Campton, where his grave remained for some years unmarked, 
till at length a stranger erected a stone to his memory, recording the place and time of 
his birth and decease, quoting a line from Milton's epitaph on Shalppere, appropriate 
to his genius. 



T. Inskip. 



Shefford, May^ 1847. 



* Blooqafield often meditated writinsr a prose work, a sort of bioj^raphy of the Sons of Saint 
Crispin with whom he had been a<fqaainted. and whose lives famished anecdotes and incidents 
highly interesting: and amosingr- The only prose work he has left behind is a work of fiction, 
entitled, ' The History of little Davy's New Hat/ and some observations on the ifiolian Harp« 
entitled < Nature's Music* 



t The celebrated ' Old Oak Table * was knocked down at this sale for £\\t to some one 
depated to purchase it for the kind poetic friend before alluded to, who immediately made it a 
present as an heir-loom to the family. May it remain amongst them for many future genera, 
tions, not merely *to twitch the sleeve of nodding gratitude/ but to remind 'them in the poet's 
own example, that no human difficulty but must give way to patience and resolution} that 
Genius and Virtue are the highest honors and form the only laudable distinctions amongst 
mankind. 
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■ CHARITY. 

• • • , 

« 

Hbmo sam ; taamani nihil a ine aliennm puto. • 

• ' • • • 

" Man*8 inhamanitx to man makes cotmtteas thobsands moiini." 

•• • • ' ^ 

X«iB gTMt founder of Christianity when in this world promulgated the principles of 
bi^nevolenoe and charity, and recommended their adoption and practice- tp the whifteof 
Ms disciples. It, therefore, becomes the duty of the anost humble followers of so 
great a master to carry put* and practice those doctrines to the utmdst of his power 
and ability. . '..*.- 

Mankind are to linked 'togethen that the prince cannot «zi8t wkhoilt the pcissni 
— the rich without the poor, and hence it becomes, not only th^ 'duty, but the interest of 
.every individual to extend the hand of charity to all who may, by the unerring hand of 
providence be in <i situation requiring assistaCApe. * * ' ' * 

It may be said of Charity that which Sl^akspere says of* McFcy— ^ . 

*' The quality of charity is not. strain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place benea:th : it is twice blessed ; 
■ It bl^'iiseth him thfiit gives and him that tak^*"' 

How exceedingly happy mu^t tl^t man be who has both the wil^ and th'ti power ^ 
dispense .charity to bis fellow creatures. T^ere is no act whidi a man. can perform 
that b more calculated to produce delightful tenstftions than that of pui^e and unalloyed < 
charitjr. The rich man is but the steward of the poor. The riches with w]iiehtei> 
efidowed are not given him for his peculiar gratification, but that he may i>e enabled to 
diffase comfort and happiness amongst his fellow preatures*. 

It is with t^&th said that we are all members of one great family, imd such being ^ ' 
case, it js the duty of every member of that family to endeavour .to the utmoft of bis ' 
ability tp render every oiher member as comfortable and happy as himself; not only 
in dispensing pecuniary relief in times of necessity, but in assisting with Ins' best 
counsels and advice all those who may reqtiire such assistigice, O'tl looking arbqudu 
in.the world we often s^ thtft pecuniary relief is not at all times the best — indeed it is 
often-^nay too frequently attended w^th evil consequences, as having -tHe effect of res* 
dering thos'e so relieve'd both idle and careless, and thus augmenting in a certain degree, 
the number of ttie dissolute and worthless members of the human family. But ttoe 
is an act of charity which we ought to practice, at all ^mes and at all seasons, with sell 
and diligence, viz. by advice. Let us endeavour, whenever we<see a brother not only 
wkhirf the limits of p'nr o^^m'^ admirable atad benevolent institution, but even lieyood 
those limits, to every member of the whole human race — ^whenever we see a brother 
dropping away from tlie paths of virtue and morality, let us endeavour by our counaeb 
and advice*to conVinc^ him of his error, and to prevent him falling into those snares of 
wiokedness and crime which are 'continually open for. the allurement of the unwai^, 
and which eventually close upon their victim, and end in the utter ruin of peace, htp- 
pmess, and worl41y means J. We have almost daily experience of such cases where, if 
timely advice were oir^i:ed by pisrsons not much * above them in the scale of soiciety, 
it would be the. means of saving many an erring and unfortunate' mortal. 

It must not,' however, be supposed from this that we recommend the entire with- 
holding of pecuniary aid — far from it. DaUy experience convinces us of its necessity, 
and that such aid when judicicTusly applied is of incalculable advantage, and is often 
the ofieans of saving' many a worthy family from utter destitution. But we 9ugfat it 
all times to exercise -our best judgment in dispensing charity, and give that which 
would not onl^ be most acceptable, but most useful aim really necessary. And all of 
us who are placed by the goodness of providenjce beyond the allurements of vice, are 
bound by our '.very, position in- society to assist and relieve the unfortunate. 

The widow and the fatherless ought to be peculiarly the recipients of our bounty, 
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tnd the objects of dor wannest and most dbintarested regard. There- is no portion of 
the distressed and unfortnnate of our fellow creatures who so much require the cen- 
Mlation and attention, of the humane and benevolent at .the widow and her helpless 
offipring. Let us .picture to ourselves, for one moment, the humble fireside of one of. 
ourwocthj and' v>dustrious mechanics ; behold him sitting after th^ toils of 'the day, 
with the beloyed partner of his worldly pilgrimage, and surro^mded by a numerous 
family of lo'vely and smiling children, with theyonngiBst upon his knee — ^joy and con* 
tentment beaming in efu:h countenance. If real and perfect happiuess is to )>e found 
' Upon earth \t is thete ! Each is deAr to each, bound together by ties of the strongest ' 
an4 most fervent love. But, marl( ! a change has taken place ; sickness has overtaken 

-the husband and the father, death has snapped asunder life's feeble thread, and the 
. tender husband — the affectionate fiither is borne to an early and uhtimely grave, and 

' his beloved wife and children are left alone, as it were in a cold and upfeeling world to 
lament their irreparable loss. Behold again that same fireside, what grief ahd soi'row are. * 

. now there, where but a short while .before tUe cup of happiness seemed brimful, but . 
w*hich is' no^ dashed for 6ver from their lips. Here, too, poverty almost Invariably. 
follows withall'it? fearful train of privation and suffering. Be it our duty, then, to 
. alleviate* that Jsuffe'rihg. Be it our duty to offer consolation and, wipe away the tears • 
• of hifter agony- fromrthe eyes of all who are so situated. 

Tiiere-. are man'y degrees of poverty to whieh' people arc'r^duced from various 
causes, one of the ihost prevalent of which is, p'erhaps, intemperance. To- this gieat 
foantain liead* of ''poverty and crime vfe would most earnestly 'draw attention . Mhny 
thousands of our valnah4e*fellow.qiti2ens are annually reduced from comparative' ease . 
aad competence tp* povferty and. misery, and are 'eventually lost amid the lowest and 
vilest dregs of soCiftty^ by tl^is monster etil— intemperance, and it would in'deed be 
aiyact of tlie .purest charity if we coi^ld, prevent 'any of our fellow- creatures falling." * 

. into a course of ha^itu&llnebripty. We have instances, t6o» where poverty being per- 
petuated for a considerable time, together with & secies of spirit-breaking misfortunq^, 
the natural rosult of. intemperance— has eventually led to 'Crimes^ Which the per|>e- 
trator in his early and mor6 prosperous days would have shrunk from with unfeigned . ' 
horror. But when the b&rriers of virtue and morality are once broken down, the poor 
and wretched of pur race become an easy prey to vice and all its hydra- beaded * 
concomitants, and are thus, as it were, . plunged into the very abyss of wickedness anA 
cfime, from which escape is almost hopeless. 

. Not only is it necessary that we should practice charity to those in poverty, in 
sic^nes^, or in distress ; 'but we should be charitable in our feelings, ou» sentiments, 
uid our expressions-^ ncjt. judging rashly and withpi^t consideration the words, and the * 
actions pf^ those with whom it is our destiny to live, but on all occasions to put the 
best ahd mosf charitable construction upon the words and the actions of all men. . 
These &re features* of .charity which ar6 but too seldom exercised,. and are therefore 
taost earnestly reconunended.. Many of " the ills which life is heir to " spring from 
the uncharitably construction put upon the words or the actions of our neighbours. 

'. Let us, then, henqeforth extend the hand of friendship charitably to all oi\rJellow.* 
^re^tures, and when we'can neither assist them^with our purse or our advice, let u^ assist , 
them with our feelings — let us feel charitably towards them. Depend upon it, that ' 
^ere the 'principles, of charity in all. its different bearings more upiversally practised 

. much, of that poverty, misei^, and crime which at present exist, would speedily dis* 
W^^ fsom the land, and we should tlien be, enabled to exclaim with' tlie ))pet : — * 

* ■ • . • 

•'--* Ye heiivens from high the jdewy nectar pour, ». ' 

And in soft silence &hed the kindly shower ; ' • - * 

The sick and weak tlie healing plant shall aid, . 

From storms A shelter and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fradd shall fail, 

. . Returning justice lift aloft the scale.'' 

♦ » 

J. M. 
Rote and Thistle Lodge^ Berwick, 
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A COUNTRY WALK. 

BY JOHN BOLTON R06ERS0N. 

My heart rejoiceth in the country green » 

I feel the warm blood tinge again my cheek ; 
A holy influence broodeth o'er the scene. 

And fills my breast with thoughts I cannot speak. 
Afar off looms the dim and smoky town, 

Where clank the mighty engines night and mom, 
Where wealth hath smiles, and poverty a frowo, 

And pride and scorn 'mid heaps of gold are born. 
There hate or sorrow prompt too oft the word, 
Here hymns of gladness from each bough are heard, 
And falls the sunlight rich and dazzling down. 
Like streams of gloiy from God's radiant crown. 
Here scomless Nature works her peaceful ways, 
And tunes the soul to meekness, loYe» and praise. 



THE GIPSEY GIRL. 

'Twas deep in the lonely glen, 
The birds proclaimed May Mom ; 
When far from the haunts of men, 
The Gipsey child was bom. 
On the clear blue skies above, 
She cast her infant eye ; 
And the winds were whispering love, 
That cheerly wander'd by. 

And as free as the light of day, 
Thf Gipsey Girl hath been ; 
But kind as the breath of May, 
The dark hair'd forest queen. 
And oft through the weary night. 
She soothes a mother's pain ; 
Or cheers with her songs so light. 
Her brothers o'er the plain. 

To wander o'er hill and dale, 
The maidens dower must be ; 
Or sing in the moonlight pale, 
Her wild wood minstrelsy. 
With her sloe black eyes so bright, 
And teeth of matchless pearl ; 
There's a charm of love and light, 
Around the Gipsey Girl. 

William B. Lewis, P. 

Fidelity Lodge, Leeds. 
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THE UNLUCKY MAN. 

BY GBOROE HURST. 

CHAPTER II. 

all men take Ireede by this one gentlemanf 
1 sette yoar love upon an onkinde woman. 



How yon 

RALm ROTSTIR OOTSTRR. 

Eybrt portion of life has its enjoymentSy as well as its vexations and disappoiot- 
mentf i|bat there is no part of human existence altogether so agreeable as the period 
when tiie adult age commences. In middle life We have all tlie cares and anxieties of 
occupation, or what is worse still of the want of adequate occupation , or perhaps the 
miserable cpnscionsness of having completely missed our way, and the journey of Hie 
kaying so far advanced,, that it has become much too late to retrace our steps for 

" Our hair 

Grows grizzled, and we are not what we were.*** 

In old age although we may boast of what fine fellows we were in our youth, 
and by recollection derive some pleasure from the past ; — ^yet there is such a con- 
founded retrospection of evil, — sucli gaunt forms of former wickedness perpetually 
arising before us, as are sufficient to scare away every feeling of satisfaction ; — and old 
iniquity staring us in the *face, increases in awfulness as we approach that abyss, 
which even the boldest and the bestT cannot contemplate witbput a shudder ;*-* 
eternity ! 

In early manhood, the prospect pictured by imagination is bright and glorious. 
Our spirits as our frames are buoyant and a keen sense of enjoyment makes all 
around us seem a paradise ; and although we may be continually getting into various 
awkward scrapes and perplexities, we pass through them easily and lightly, and as for 
the past, the recollection of youthful delinquencies are sources of mirth rather than 
inquietude. The high estimation we entertain of ourselves makes us sanguine as to 
the future ; so we progress confidently apprehending neither pitfalls nor quicksands ; 
Bnd although the direction we take is in every respect wrong, we progress joyously, 
fully satisfied with the wisdom of our proceedings. 

At iida pleasant age, Mr. Brown found himself as comfortably situated, as any 
moderate man would desire. On examination into the state of his affairs, the whole 
appeared in a very satisfactory condition. He stood well with the public, and was 
considered a very interesting personage, chiefly from current report having multiplied 
his wealth into nearly four times its real amount. 

His property consisted of nearly one thousand pounds a year, derivable from 
various government securities, and a house and grounds very suitable to the income. — 
His father*s will contained no restrictions, excepting with regard to eight thousand 
pounds in the three per cent, consols, which sum was devised, to be settled upon his 
wife, whenever the young gentleman thought proper to get married. This was con- 
iidered rather an odd clause in the will, but it was introduced in accordance with an 
opinion often expressed by Mrs. Brown during the latter years of her life, of the truth 
of which her husband was pretty well convinced by its frequent repetition. '' That 
men were poor weak creatures, hardly 'capable of taking care of themselves, much 
less of having the uncontrolled conduct of property. That if it was not for the 
management of their wives three parts of thm would soon go to rack and ruin, — 
poor silly things!" 

Mr. Brown's company was at this time, very much courted by the most dashing 
people in the neighbourhood ; he having the means of giving good dinners, and had a cellar 
Vol. 9— No. 7-Y. 
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itored with tery luperior wines. In particular, he became intimate with (i Captaio 
Johnson, a little man, who talked Urge, looked important, and with as much ol the 
air of a '* Captain with terrible looks" as a militia adjatancy was capable of impartiog. 
A Mr. Templeton also condescended to dine continually at Mr. Brown's tablp. Mr. 
Templeton was a thorough sporting character, quite up in all matters relative to dog* 
fi jhting, bear baiting and pigeon shooting, att^ided all the important races, and woi^d 
hive ridden steeple chases himself, but from a slight presentiment of the possibility of 
meeting with some accident, and sustaining bodily injury. These two friends kindlj 
undertook the charge of bringing the young gentleman out in the world, and of pnttiDg 
him in the way of supporting his station in society with a proper degree of spirit. One 
of the first things they advised was to get nd of the old mare, and 'ride *' a decent 
sort of animal," and Mr. Templeton introduced him for that purpose to a hone 
dealer ; who was a singularly anomalous character ; for Mr. Templeton described him, 
as ** one of the most straight forward honest mep in the world." There is no eartbW 
reason why a horse-dealer should not be an honest man, and there are many heaveolj 
reasons why he should, yet the thing in itself seems so improbable,- that could it but 
be proved tlu^t such a being did resdly exist, he might be reverenced in this knavish 
world as something super-earthly, as an immediate precursor of the millenniam, ud 
if you were then to see a lion and a lamb lying down together it need scarcely b« cos- 
sidiered as a matter of surprise. . ' ' 

Mr. Chanter the horse-dealer, had a nag in every way suitable for Mr. firown, 
one, as he said, he was very loath to part with, and the only inducement was, to-serre 
a friend of Mr. Templeton, and by whom he felt confident the horse would be well 
treated. After a further enumeration of the wonderful qualities of this,. ** thievery 
best animal in the world," he concluded by saying ; ** but dash my wig, I d(n>'tkno« 
why I should talk about him, as I have now made up my mind not to sell him ataDj 
price ; but a man that has a horse like that may well feel proud, and can't help taSani 
a little about him ; and let me tell you my gay fellow, only let that horse hang at lof 
gate, and people will say a gentleman's gone into the house." 

Mr. Chanter got very entbusiastical, and displayed quite an arabian attachmeDt 
for the horse ; and only at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Templeton conld he be 
induced to sell him. At length a deal however Was effect^, Mr. Brown giving bo 
father's old horse, and eighty pounds to boot. - 

The money being paid, and the exchange completely made, Mr. Brown fo^ 
very shortly, that he had been rather unlucky in the transaction ; for the horse qaicklT 
shewed unequivocal symptoms of lameness, was very defective in his sight,- with every 
prospect of becoming quite blind, was a confirmed cribster, and had a most unplei8*i>^ 
habit of jibbing or going backward^. " 

At this piece of ill luck, Mr. Templeton offered a good deal of comnfon phc 
consolation. He said ** it was the kmd of occurrence that was common enongb."" 
(Being cheated in horse dealing, how very true this is !) — *' That horses were the moit 
uncertain animals in the world."— (True, as fai as getting a good one is concemed.)- 
*' But having bad luck one time he would have better the next." — (A very doBbthl 
proposition.) — *' To be sure the horse was not returnable, being taken in exdang^ 
lor another, and Mr. Brown neglecting to have a written warranty." — (Perhaps a J^T 
might think otherwise.)-;*-" That the animal's vices, and unsoundness, must h«Te 
originated after he came into Mr. Brown's possession." — (Very singular this, ai ^ 
became thoroughly developed on the day following.) — " That Chanter said hewa««l» 
right, and that Chanter was a man of strict integrity, and wouldn't tell a lie for* 
thousand pounds." — (Evidently Mr. Templeton was not quite so scrupulooi.)— 
** That he (Mr. Templeton,) spoke with* morjB confidencie as he knew all aboat tbe 
horse," — (In this it is supposed he accidentally spoke -the truth, as he was noticfldto 
have had a horse, in every way siofiilar a short time previously.) 

The sequel of this first horse-dealing transaction was, ' tiliat with the assistiBei 
of '* that most straight forward man," Mr.. Chanter, Mr. Brown after keefOg 
the animal uselessly for two mpntlis managed to sell him for ten pounds. The hon* 
must afterwards have realized a considerable qnantity of money for various of ■* 
owners, as he was sold and re-soid altogether, thirty times during the. incoee^ 
year. 

The captain and Mr. Templeton continued their kind attentions to Mr. Bro**> 
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they took him to yariovs races, always ia verj dashing style, and they generally carried 
I their condescension to such a pitch, as to allow him to pay ike bill. They nsed con- 
tiiHially to extol his judgment of racing, considering the trifling opportunities he had 
had, there must have been a kind of intuition, in the correctness of his opinions. In 
fact, that he was instinctiTely a jockey, — theoretically, for practically the height of six 
feet, and the weight of fifte^en stone, were rather an objection. Now it was a most 
aingalar thing, that this jadgment never availed him in betting, excepting for very 
trifling sums. He could manage occasionally' to win shillings, but was invariably 
uplacky, whenever pounda were depending. This rather shews, that hpwever weU 
joa may take care of the pence and shillings, the pounds have not always the knack of 
taking care of themselves. 

Billiards was the next thing to which our. young gentleman devoted himself ; and 
hifl friends gave him great praise for the rapid proficiency he acquired. In a very 
short time he was enabled frequently tq beat the captain, who had the reputation of 
being a first rate player. But here Mr. Brown's singular lack still sittended him, 
whenever he played for merely the tables, or had some sixpenny or shilling wager up6n 
the game, he won five games oat of six ;• but whenever he bet any considerable 
amount, whether upon his own or the captain's play, against Mr. Templeton he in- 
varial)ly was a loser. It * was very strange, that, whatever were the prospects of the 
game when the wager was made, his opponents always had such extraordinary luck» 
The ballfl cannoned, and went into the pockets in all directions, almost as though it 
was 'of their own accord, without being directed by any particular skill of the playei . 
At 'least they all acknowledged that this was the case. Perhaps we might be inclined 
to fancy, that it was^ot entirely chance. If so, what admii^tion we must feel, for the 
remarkable modesty, displayed by Mr. Brown's two friends, who were content with 
pocketing his money, without even pretending to superiority 6f skill. 

Card parties of course he frequented, and was occasionally a winner, that is to 

say, at a quiet game for sixpenny points, — but when he and his two friends with some 

other person to whom they might introduce him, sat down, as they expressed it to do 

. something a little respectable, which meant playing for at least guinea points, — ^he 

.was invariably unlucky. Things went on in this manner for many months, and Mr. 

Brown was not merely spending his income, but had also dipped considerably into the 

stock of ready money which his father had allowed to accumulate in the banker's 

hands. The friends next planned going to London, and spending a few months in seeing 

life in the great Babylon, in all its various phases. But this was prevented by a new 

affair engaging Mr. Brown's attention. What would have been the result had the 

proposed London scheme been carried into effect, it may be difficult exactly to determine, 

bat it requires no great penetration to form a probable conjecture, — doubtlessly Mr. 

Brown's ill luck would have been brought into full operation, and the pecuniary cir- 

eumstances of his two friends would have been materially improved; and the tailor's 

bills of one, and the com factor's of the other, might have had the chance of being 

liquidated. 

' From the time of the quarrel, immediately after Mr. IDunn's marriage, to this* 
period of' our history, all intercouree between the Dunn's and Brown's had entirely 
cf^ased ; and these formerly such intimate friends, had become so far<estranged, that a 
nod of recognition had never passed between them. They went to the same church, 
and sat in adjoining pews ; but this proximity only served to exhibit in bolder relief, 
the distance of their behaviour. The genial evangelical doctrines of kindness, mercy ^ 
and forgiveness, eloquently poured forth by the minister, they generally considered, as 
levelled directly at themselves ; and which therefore, only tended to increase their 
animosity. The elder Browns were dead, and Mr. Dunn bad Been dead some months, 
so that a milder state of feeling might be expected. Mrs. ' Dunn looked quite 
charming in her weeds. She had attained the royal climax of female loveliness, and 
was fat, fair and forty { but as a freezer to all , aspirants to her favour, she said, 
'' that bereaved of her poor dear husband, she should, continue to wear the attire of ^ 

widowhood, as long as she herself remained." Of course at the end of 

the sentence, the word **unmarriedt** must be understood, and that she intended to 
wear her widow's weejls until she exchanged th'em for the bridal vesture. Well she 
deserved d second, and a good husband, for 'she had been a mpst exemplary wife to the 
trat — although he was forty years her senior, she was kind to him, exceedingly kind. 
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and by contributing in erery way to his happiness, she caused his latter yean to 
glide away smoothly ; and by her attentions, doubtlessly was the cause of lengthemng 
the term of his existence. 

I have said Mrs. Dunn looked charming in her weeds. She wore her cap tastily, 
and not so tight round her face as is usual, and displayed a tolerable portion of ber 
beautiful full brown hair, arranged a la Reine, She looked Tery attractire, as any 
good looking widow must, if she understands how to make the best of her adTsntagei. 
There is something Tery interesting in the dress of widowhood. The loneliness of the 
wearer seems enshrouded with a touching melancholy, and sorrow appears to hate been 
her portion. As you are a man and a christian do you not feel disposed to pour oil 
into the wounds of the afflicted, to be a father to the fatherless, provided they are fev 
in number ; — and to be the stay, comfort, — husband of the widow. Carry your good 
intentions into execution, and your practical sympathy shall not go unrewarded. Yon 
will advance at once into all the rights, immunities, and privileges of the deceased. 
There is the house to walk into, completely furnished, without the trouble of selection, 
or the charge of a single penny. The wine upon which he prided himself, and whicii 
has become exquisite by age, will be reserved for your own private drinking. Hie 
** goods laid up for many years,'' will be brought into utility for yourself. You will 
arrive at once to the dignity of the head of a family, and see children flourishiDi^ 
around you, the nursing having been paid before hand, and you having been spared 
even the trouble of rocking the cradle. 

Mrs. Dunn had one cliild, a daughter born within the first year of her marriage. 
Any one might be proud of such a daughter. She was tall, and her figure was finely 
formed. Uer's was not a shape made up of wadding and buckrim, but beautifolly 
rounded, aqd graceful from its own symmetry. ' A form that instead of reoeiring 
adornment from dress, rather imparted elegance and effect to the drapery by wbidi it 
was surrounded. Her eyes were dark and sparkling. But why need we particalariie 
features when the whole harmonized perfectly, and their expression was sweetness 
itself? A natural good capacity, assisted by a superior education, had rendered her 
mental equal to her personal attractions. She played upon the piano with ,exqaisite 
taste and feeling, and with a full mellow voice, produced in singing that thrilling 
effect upon the nerves of the hearer that forms the experience of perfect mvsieal 
enjoyment. What a contrast is this, with the sad jingling and squalling, which for 
our own sins, we are frequently compelled to endare, and afterwards against our con- 
sciences, constrained to extol. Frequently has the writer of these pages listened to 
her melodious voice, and gazed upon ber beauties. A voice that even now has lost 
nothing of richness ; and although many years have rolled by, these beauties still 
retain their lustre unimpaired. 

On Sunday, as Mrs. Dunn was listening to one of Dr. Humdhrum's most elabonte 
discourses upon forgiveness of injuries, she got into that conglomeration of reflection, 
in which our earthly are so strangely mixed with our spiritual concerns, that oar 
thoughts seem to embrace in the same instant various distinct, unconnected, and eica 
opposed objects. Thus devout and pious persons improve the fleeting moments of their 
existence, by reviewing the transactions of the past week, planning the arrangemats 
for that which is ensuing, at the same time that they attend to.their religious duties, and 
prepare themselves for a state of ultimate blessedness. Mrs. Dunn looked alternately 
at Dr. Humdhrum, Mr. Brown, and her darling Aurora ; and she thought how bkned 
it was to love our enemies, — what sad, spiteful, wicked people the old Browns were,— 
and that her dear girl was worthy of Slaving a prince for a husband. She then Aoai^t 
that she could hope for happiness and forgiveness herself; as she felt noanuno- 
sity or ill-will to any person, dead or living. That she should have liked to have 
revenged herself upon those proud, stupid old Browns. That though her dasf^tcr 
was a great deal too good for him, if she could contrive a match between her 
and young Brown, it would almost make the old people, if they could know 
it, rise up out of their graves with vexation. The idea of annoying the Browes, 
although they were dead, pleased her, and she determined at once to have the yoei( 
gentleman for-a son-in-law. Having, made up her mund, she did not consider it worth 
while to wait till she could contrive to get him fbrmally introduced to her fiamily ; so ihi 
managed, in walking from church with her daughter, a few steps before. him, tosl^tset 
of one of her clogs, and make a kind of stumble} This brought the geatiemM*! 
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Mtural politeness mto operation, and he sprang forward to prevent her falling. This 
brought forth on her part suitable thanks and acknowledgements ; this again an offer 
from him to escort them home ; this was accepted with gratitude on the part of the 
ttatron, and blushes on the part of Miss Aurora ; finally, all this served as matter of 
ooQversatton and conjecture in the neighbourhtod, for the nine days following. 

In return for Mr. Brown's kindness, he was invited into the house, and favoured 
with a piece of sacred music in Miss Dunn's very best style. He was delighted at the 
civility he had experienced, and called the next day for the ostensible purpose of hearing 
some music of another description. A few days after, he called and took tea with them 
in a friendly manner, and Mrs. Dunn requested that he should make himself perfectly 
at home, as she began almost to consider him as one of her own family. 

Mr. Brown received such kindness and attention, and found himself so happy at 
the Dunns', that he got imperceptibly into a habit of calling upon them almost daily. 
He was very fond of their society, and of Miss Aurora's in particular ; but it never 
for a moment entered into his head that any alliance was contemplated beyond mere 
Mendship. One afternoon he called as usual, but with a higher flow of spirits than 
ordinary ; it was believed that he had taken an extra glass or two of wine | as, contrary 
to hu custom, he was very loquacious. In general, he was very taciturn, and luxuri- 
ated in the pleasure of hearing. 

'* Rorey, love," said Mrs. Dunn, " go and fetch the drawing you have just finished. 
Mr. Brown has never seen any of your drawings." Here was an accomplishment in 
reserve. All Miss Aurora's attractions were not paraded at once ; which left always 
something to display, when a particular occasion required it. 

" Yes, ma," said the young lady, and left the room with an expressioi) of counte- 
nfiKse that showed she was aware of another motive for her absence beyond what was 
expressed, and that she need not be in a great hurry in returning. 

" I cannot," said Mrs. Duon, *' warmly enough express the ^Reelings that I enter- 
taiDy Sir, for the civility you have shown me, and the marked attentions to my dear 
child in our present state of bereavement ; but, as a parent, Mr. Brown, this only 
increases my anxiety. I am well acquainted with my poor Rorey's natural suscepti- 
bility. I know the ardency of her attachments ; and blighted affections" here she 

sighed, paused, and seemed maternally afl'ected. 

This discourse, and the feeling with which it was uttered, was rather puzzling to 
Mr. Brown. He could not in the least comprehend at what she was aiming ; but, 
being in a very sympathetic mood, he began to feel very sentimental, and commenced 
talkmg very warmly about Miss Aurora's beauty, her accomplishments, her amiable 
disposition, and other various excellent qualities and virtues, and in fact began to speak 
eloquently ; « thing he never perpetrated previously ; and he felt so astonished at his 
own, power of utterance, that he could scarcely believe it was himself speaking. When 
he happened to pause, Mrs. Dunn judiciously put in a word or two very appropriately 
—leading him gradually to the point she had in view — that of making a serious offer 
of marriage witi^ her daughter. 

Mr. Brown continued talking, and began speaking of his own feeling, and then 
'^ that he hiad never seen a lady comparable to Miss Dunn, — that he had never seen 
one for whom he had felt one-half the esteem." He had now got into a position from 
which it reqwed a much better tacj^ician than himself to recede ; and up to that mo- 
ment not one matrimonial thought had crossed his mind ; so, not knowing exactly 
what to say further, he ceased speaking. Mrs. Dunn very prudently offered no remark, 
but looked at him earnestly, as if she expected he was about to continue his observa- 
tions ; which he felt compelled to do, and in so doing he committed himself in the very 
next, sentence ; for he said, that such was his admiration of the young lady, she seemed 
to him a superior being, and if he could only venture to hope that he might "be consi- 
dered worthy of her acceptance, he should be henceforth the proudest and happiest of 
iQeQ,-..A very little more conversation quite settled the matter in a manner perfectly 
elear and intelligible ; and Mrs. Dunn said she quite approved of the gentleman's 
having, taken the proper course of speaking on this delicate topic first to her, a« the 
IMurent ; then, looking round suddenly, she exclaimed, *' Dear me ! where can that 
titesome girl be gone ? Why, she must have been nearly half an hour going up and 
down stairs !" At this moment Miss Aurora came ski,pping into the room. It is 
probable that she had not been farther than the door for more than a minute, and not 
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unlikely that she heard the whole of this conTereation, in which she Bad so deep an 
interest; yet, as a wellbred young lady, would by no means intrude herself; but re- 
in iined quiet until the proper time for entering. 

** Rorey, dear !'' said Mrs. Dunn, ** Mr. Brown has been speaking to me upon a 
very delicate subject. He has been' sneaking of his ardent attachment for yoo, my 
love ; but very properly and honourably, I will say, thought right to break the matter 
to me, and obtain my consent, before he ventured to offer you his addresses." . 

'* La, ma," said miss Dunn, *' how very nice for Mr. Brown to make love to .you, 
with intention of marrying me, I'm sure its all a mistake, it's you he meant, Hdhu 

paid you such maiked attentions, ma, I hope I shidl not bean obstacle to 

▼our happiness, for I'll be such a dutiful daughter-in-law.'' ^ • 

Mr. Brown looked earnestly at the young lady, put his hand to his hearty and 
sighed while she was speaking. She spoke spOrtingly, but still there was a slight 
mixture of feeling in it, as she thought h^'r mamiha had received quite as much of 
his politeness as herself, which might have 'been owing to his not having previoodj 
liad any serious thoughts of either. Aurora Dunn was a merry light hearted giA, but 
in the present instance she .spoke too flippantly — as her remarks gave birth to>a chaia 
of ideas in her mamma's mind that had better not have risen. 

Mrs. Dutm began to doubt the propriety of making a match for her daVighter, 
!>he be'ing so very young, — that persons, particularly females, ought to beimort 
^natured before they surrounded themselves with the cares of a family ; that she foresaw 
a great deal of trouble from two such young inexperienced persons coming together 
—whether she was doing her duty as a parent, by plungiof; her child into cUfficoliies. 
That Mr.-B'Own was certainly a very fine young man; that if constantly undes jter 
own guidance and aided by her discretion, what superior happiness a&d respectability 
would be the result; and if she married him herself, how very much more ahe^hoold 
have triumphed over the pride and malignity of the abominable old Browns;— Int 
asthcy weie dead and gone she quite forgave them, and hoped they were happy. 
After chinking in this manner for some time, Mrs. Dunn, broke the silence that W 
prevailed for some minutes, by saying; '* My dear child, although Mr. Browahu 
my consent to address you, I must now leave the affair entirely to your own inclina- 
tions,' for God forbid Mr. Brown, that I should use any constraint in an affair- in 
which for life my daughter's happiness depended." Miss Aurora however, contrired 
in a most delicate and half playfiil manner^ to ponvince them that Mr. Brown wis 
exactly the man in disposition and feelings, that must have been formed for herself; 
that these things being all settled in heaven, — they certauily were made 'or each other, 
that having received the transfer of lier mamma's beau, she could not do otherwise 
th'&n fully appreciate the maternal consideration. This last sally made Mrs. Dodo 
feel rather indignant ; so to avoid appearing angry she left the room, leaving the yqao{ 
people to themselves, the .very thing for which both were secretly wishing. 

How very much tljese third people are frequently in the way. They are often «e 
stupid, they won't take any hiAts. It is reaUy a great pity that people can't under- 
stand whether their company be agreeable or otherwise. Mrs. Dunn would certaioiy 
have left the room sooner, for she (dearly understood these things; but she slightly 
hoped to check an affair, which she believed she had prematurely been instrumtnial 
in commencing. 

The young people being alone, spon ^ot into a most animated and agreeable con- 
versation. Miss Dunn being rather of a romantic disposition, seemed to have a t(^ 
exalted notion of true love tmder difficulties. And as it was now an understood thin; 
that they were devoted to each other ; she saw clearly how very interesting ii''wooW 
te, that tbey might be the victims of some terrible persecution, that they might tiayd 
in some desolate country in a forlorn and destitiite condition. She ever by his sios 
encouraging him, to bear distresses with firmness, and assisting him to overcone is- 
aurmountable difficulties, and when his spirits drooped to sustain him with the worii 
of comfort and affeetiou. Under a tropical sun exposed to the glare of lightmi 
tenific— the rain in torrents pouring from the hurricane's violence, only protected hf" 
sonae frail shed which they are in constant danger of having tumbled about theii^etn; 
or in the frozen regions or the noith, «nd the nearer the north pole the better, mft'' 
ing hungisr, thirst, and every imaginable kind of misery, still supporting, still conitiit 
to each other, and true lovo triumphing. 
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These things are all yery pleaitont to read, hear, or talk about, but yet, (it may 
\e prejudice,) we have some vague notion that the true love in a comfortable room, 
vith a good fire, inaccessible to all kinds of inclemency, and surrounded with the other 
neans of enjoyment usually found in such places, is a decidedly better sort of thing. 
Our 1 oung firiends knew nothing of sufferings but by name, happy are they with whom 
tlis blisafol state 'Of ignorance is permitted to' remain. The imagmation has full 
Bflope, and )ife ' may pass on like a delightful dream, eyery tiling around * possessed 
wthlan ideal beaaty. Sad is it when we awake to misery, and to see the realities of 
qor existence in all their native deformity. 

. JVliss Dunn had some very pretty ideas Of living in a humble cottage, and of doing 
reiy clever land delightful things by their own industry. Perhaps her views in these 
ooabters were not quite correct, as she knew nothing of labour beyond working a cushion 
in worsted, and as for the poor man's cottage^ she had no conception of the abod^ of 
wretchedness, where a single dirty apartment, scarcely affording shelter frouk the 
ivesCher, may serve as a lodging for six or eight miserable beings. However, Mr. 
Brown was very much pleased, and began almost to think,' how unfortunate it was that 
be was not bom to a state of indigence, and also to think that there might be a remote 
posability of being reduced to that state, if the money continued to sHp through his 
fingers as it had done recently. He then began to doubt whether poverty and suffer- 
ing were . altogether desirable, and whether the reality .wals not somewhat flattered in 
Miss Aurora^s painting. Among Miss Dunn's other tastes was a penchant for poetry ; 
Bhe wrote verses herself, and she quite delighted him with a very pretty impromptu 
acrostic upon his name, which she had been studying for the last three weeks. After 
talking about music for some time, and plainly hinting she would willinglyflivour him with 
an exl^bition of her musical skill ; she after a little interesting hesitation, was induced 
to sit down to the piano ; and sung the following song, which was a piece of her own 
writing. The music was also her own com{j<toition, that is to say, compiled by herself 
fyxBo. some favourite old melodies. .* 

O think not my heart with prosperity warms, 

And the chill of adversity fears ; 
It is in the regions of frost and of storms, . 
The Aurora most brilliant appears. 

Should'st thou be deprived 

Of wealth and of fame. 

Which no friendship survived 

I'd still be the same. 
Unchanged in my love, affliction should shew 
I'd constant remain, in weal and ifi woe, ' 

The efforts of absence and time to efface 
The affection's impress would be vain, 
■ But as planets that roll divided in space, • 

Yet a constant attraction maintain ; . ' 
If we should remove 
For years from each other, 
My taitb it woulc^ prove 
I'd ne'er love janother ; 
But unchanged in my love, long abBenee should shew, 
I'd constant remain, in weul' and in woe. 

a • 

Thus the hours passed rapidly, as they always pass, when the mind is in a condition 
if blia»fiil excitement. We 'most of us have experienced a few, and but a very few, 
astauces of this state, which seems, to be, of pure ei^oyment, but which being passed 
s recalled to the mind rather as a bright vision than as an actual experience. * The 
lopper tray was* introduced, Mrs. Dunn entered shortly after ; her own matrimonial 
Mitions had passed away, and she appeared delighted in the prospect of the happiness 
if. her daughter. T^e night was considerably advanced when Mr. Brown took bis 
Icpartare ; Migs Dunn went with him as ' far as the door. It was a ecdd, sleety, 
riady, cheerless night. On her return to the comfortable parlour fire, — " whew," 
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whew/' said Miss Dunn,—'* what a night ! I wonld not have his walk, no, not fir 
jewels bright." '* Bat you would not mind the walk provided you bad him by yov 
^de, fhould you my loye ?" said her mamma. ** Indeed'but I should/' said Mia 
Dunn, ** I would not go out in such weather for the finest man in the world. I 
might catch my death with cold." 

How quickly the young lady had forgotten her notions of braYing all kinds of 
saffering, when the cup was sweetened wi& the honey of true Iotc. The beroisin ind 
devotedness that enables people to bear privations and misery with dignity and firmDeu 
is of very rare occurrence ; but few things are more common than these gloriou 
qualities in the imagination. 

Mr. Brown became quite infatuated, and spent a great portion of his time with 
the lovely Aurora, and her amiable modier ; which greatly chagrined Mr. Templecos, 
and vhe captain, as it made it necesuury to provide more dinners for themseho, 
besides depriving them of a considerable income. 

A few, months passed and the wedding day was fixed ; the wedding garmeDti 
were in rapid progress ; and Mr. Brown's house received additional adornment tnd 
furniture to render it worthy of the expected lovely occupant. A question vai 
raised as to who should give away the bride. Mr. Brown proposed his friend captain 
Johnson. Mrs. Dunn said, '* she had no great fancy for those captains, but she did 
not think it signified a great deal who officiated in that capacity," so the captain's 
services were to be employed, and Mr. Brown was to introduce him to the faaSij, 
about a week before the time appointed for the happy occurrence. 

On the day of the captain's introduction to the Dunns, he had been for some cause 
or other, parading the militia staff, which consisted of two sergeants, a drummer, and i 
fifer. At the head of this redoubtable body^ he seemed quite conscious of the dignity 
of his position, and fancied his own importance to be something beyond that of a field 
marshal. His wretched little body was#i his regimentals, padded out to the bes^ ad- 
vantage. In this costume he was introduced, being determined to make an impreasioB 
as favourable as possible. 

He was very polite to the mamma, and shortly whispered to Mr. Brown that the 
young lady was a *.* monstrous divine creature." A good deal of the evening was spent 
by the intended bridegroom and mamma-in-law in talking over the various necessary 
arrangements, and the captain having nothing else to do, kept up' a pleasant conTcr- 
sation with Miss Aurora. On the following day, the captain called to inquire after the 
health of the ladies ; and as Mr. Brown was not present, he showed no disposition for 
leaving very quickly ; and as Mrs. Dunn had many domestic affairs that required her 
attention, he was left to enjoy a snug tSte h tite with the young lady. He spoke ex- 
tensively on military topics ; talked of the glorious circumstances of fighting and 
bleeding for one's country ; related many accounts of singular feats of heroism per- 
formed during the Peninsular and the Indian wars, all of which he told in such a 
manner as left a doubt whether he was not himself the hero of these exploits. A great 
variety of other interesting conversation passed between them. Muaic followed, and 
when the young lady was singing in her sweetest style, and the captain turning over the 
leaves of the music, Mr. Brown entered. She was just singing the lines in her own 
song — 

** Unchanged in my love, affliction should shew, 
I'd constant remain, in weal and in woe." 

Mr. Brown had no feelings of jealousy ;^how could he have? — as she was just singing 
the very song that was written for, and addressed to himself. If he had any doubts, 
this must have removed them. But he did think he should have been better pleased 
if that song were never sung to any other peraon than himself. As the captain hid 
staid so very long, just before he left, Mrs. Dunn hinted in a very unmistakeable maaner, 
that until after the wedding, their engagements would preclude the possibility of their 
receiving any calls, excepting from Mr. Brown. What could have induced so kindly * 
disposed woman to have niade such a remark, can scarcely be determined. She ou^^ 
perhaps, have been influenced by the circumstance of her predilectioiis being in so 
respect favourable to captains. 

The captain cleaily saw that he must never expect to be esteemed a welcoinatiB- 
tor by Mri. Dunn ; but feeling a strong interest in the young lady, and iha bciiif m 
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•Tery inezperienoed, he was anzioiis to give her a little practical advice ; and, thereforei 
▼ery much withed to have a private interview with her. At least this is what he ex- 
pressed to one of the maids, bj whose intervention he was enabled, daring the next few 
evenings, to meet Miss Dunn two or three times ** by moonlight alone/' The maid 
was probably inflaenced by the eloquent appeal of a one-pound note, which she found 
accidentally in her hand, shortly after she had been speaking with the captain. This 
very one-pound note he had won of Mr. Brown the day previously, who was induced 
by dint of a great deal of persuasion, to kiU an hour or two at billiards. But Mr. 
Brown's love affair had nearly weaned him from gambling, and he stoutly resisted taking 
any bet, unless for a very trifling amount. Probably the expectation of having a wife 
and family to support might have given him prudential considerations. 

However, on the evening previously to the day flxeld for the wedding, he wah 
persuaded to relax somewhat into hii former unfortunate practice. He said he gave 
way, partly because he was determined from that night to forego every species of 
gambling ; and made some kind of vow to that effect, which very much horrified his 
companions. Throughout the evening he was attended with his usual ill-luck, and 
fifty jiounds of his money found its way into the captain's pocket. The auspicious 
morning at length arrived, and Mr. Brown was walking in a frame of mind most 
exuberantly cheerful, for the purpose of meeting with his darling Aurora, and peparing 
her for the awful ceremony, when a post chuse dashed by him, the horses in full 
gallop. His mind was too much occupied, to take much notice of the circumstance. 
When he arrived at Mrs. Dunn's hoiise, he found that worthy lady in hysterics, and 
the whole household in a state of confusion. It was some time before he could get an 
understanding of what had occurred ; and when he did, it gave him a shock as though 
his doom of death had been pronounced. It left him, petrified and deprived of ani- 
mation, his mind confused, but vrith a perception that something dreadful had 
happened, which must compel him to drag out the remainder of his existence in hope- 
less misery. The fearful truth at length flashed clearly upon his mind, which shewed 
the necessity of not sinking into a state of torpid sorrow, but to muse himself to active 
exertion. His adored Aurora had eloped with captain Johnson, the friend in whom he 
had so long confided, but who now had proved himself of all living men the moat 
perfidious. ' 

Bedford, ApHl 16/A, 1847. 

[Tobecontlnaed.] 
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* Not to myself alone,' 
Tbe streamlet whispers on its pebbly way, 
* Not to myself alone I sparkling glide : 
I scatter life and health on every side.' 



• 5. VT. P. Chamben* JomnuU. 



I RBMBMBER ou onc occasiou travelling by canal in Canada. In that country the sys- 
tem of canals is tolerably extensive, not so much so, however, as in the adjoining territory 
of the United States, where, notwithstanding the immensity of the superb lakes and 
rivers, gigantic undertakings penetrate hundreds of miles into the interior, intersect 
prairies, forests, and swamps, and facilitate by direct communication, the transit of 
travelers, merchandize, and agricultural produce/ Without this proverbially cheap 
mode ^ conveyance, it would almost be impossible to foster and sustain the rapidly 
inccea^il^tp^e of the inland states. The long line of coast and extensive marine 
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pert-dii^ing to the country would be rendered of secondary importance/ nay, completeijr 

neutralized, withoat the important aid and adrantage of these arteries of oommerce. 
Manufactures would have be^ stunted in their growth .if not entirely strangled, 
at birth ; and exportation of even the simplest raw commodity — gfain for instance—' 
would have languished and died beneath the severe pressure of the cost of land 
carriage. It must be borne in .mind, that railways, were at this doie, only beginniDg 
to agitate the minds o£ ^ientiflc men, and establish a conviction of their capability ai 
a means of public couTcyance. They existed but in the imagination of the phibso- 
pher. Who strove to realize the cbnceptions of a fertile bndn, but laboured long, 
battling against the dark mists of Ignorant inexperience, ere the full and shining light 
of a brilliant discovery burst forth upon him and dazzled the whole worl4 with iti 
suprising powers. It remained for the present era to develope the long hi4(ieB 
powers of steam, as applied to locomotion on land, and to revel in the felidtjiof 
speed. Steam vessels, varying from the size of a cockle boat to that of a brigantine, 
ran in to every nook and corner of the coast. Wherever H was possible for a tSaS 
to draw water the diminutive- j&at bottomed steam vessel followed in the wake. "Bat 
the astounding idea. of steam carriages, running slap dash acros a country, heedless 
of the most formidable obstacles, did not then exist to bewilder the community.. 
So that the canals remained without a rival. There exists a marked difference in the 
course of the canals of the two counlaries. In the States they run, prindpally in a 
direct line, through isolated districts ' abounding in bog and morass, horn which the 
supply of water is mainly drawn. Whereas, in the Canadas they are auxiliaries to the 
native streams, which from the rapidity of current, or rocky bed, are frequentlj 
insecure and precarious. Places jcalled rapids, occur at intervals, where the narrowed 
' stream bounds along with unparalleled velocity and force. Some of these rapids|are so 
dmgerous that the exjiert Indian cai^ only effect the passage in his canoe by paddling 
up the dead water near thfe shore. ' Others, again, are only considered dangerous at 
certain seasons of the year, when heavy rains or the spring thaws fill the tributary 
streams to overflowing, and the accumulated mass of water, rushing. in tumultiUrj 
torrents over suiiken rocks, immersed trees, and villainous snag^ "and sawyers, takes 
the entire controul of the boat, and whirling it about in the fierce eddies of the middle 
stream, sometimes dashes it on the edge of a concealed snag, or swamps it beneath 
the boiling surf. Here, it is, the canal is found of most advantage. Thus, when 
nature, in the waywardness of "her disposition, interposes obstructions, science and art 
combine to remove the difficulty ,.'and render practicable, what without their aidi owing to 
the force of the current, would be totally impracticable. It appears a mode of conveyance 
essentially suited to the condition and requirements of i new country. Its produce par- 
taking of the rude character of half civilization, must, of necessity, contain more btilk 
and weight, than when converted into manufactures by the aid of the artisan. .The 
lumberer precedes the neat cabinet maker ; the smelter of raw ore the clever fabri- 
cator of chronometers. The huge pine, tree, the weighty product of themine, require an 
almost unbroken line of conveyance, or the great ekpens^ of labour to ship and re-ship, 
tolpadand re -load, superadded to the original cost, will far exceed their proper value. 
Oh the other hand, the craft^of the cutler, the jeweller, or the silk weaver can be com* 
pressed within moderate bounds, aud being made to occupy a comparatively insignia* 
cant space, can be moved' with ease and expedition, and at a much lower rate in pro- 
portion to its value. In a high statQ of civilization — genei-ally indicative oU and 
eo-existent with, active commercial|competition and enterprize— speed is of the utmost 
importance to all, individually and collectively; but in the semi- barbarous- state, 
labour and bullion take precedence in point o.f consideration, and time is held as of 
trifling account. Consequently, 'the time spent upon the canal is overlookedj sothat 
goods pass. from. point, to point 'without an. additional outlay for re-loading.' The in- 
ducements presented* to the newly arrived and necessitous emigrant are also odaiuiifld 
and vapous. While gentiy gliding along the smooth water of the canal, ho. cui 
recover froin the effects of the unwonted voyage ; he can glean somewhat of the ma- 
bers and bustoms of the people who are henceforth to be his people ; ^ can extend 
his enquiries in every direction, to ascertain the best market for his ex«rtioni, or ths 
most eligible locality for'the inv^^tment of his limite^ capital. The charges are dso 
■o moderate, in comparison with the cost of travelling by land, that a joumey of lotf 
hundred miles, by the one, can be accomplished at less expanse, tkan one of aiiiiiidndy 
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by the other. My trip extended from Montreal to Kingston, in Upper Canada. I 
wait in company with a large party of troops with their wives and families. We 
started abouc three in the morning, as soon as it was well light. Day broVe as we 
embarked in the batteaoz. The sun quickly appeared on the line of the horizon and 
dispelled the chill darkling mists of night. ' The broad expansive rivek' stretched away 
for ten ipiles from the point of the Isle of St. Helens to the first canal Ibc^, It .was 
'a long strong pull against the stream, but tlie brisk exertion senred to stir our blood 

* and keep us in good humour. How strange, that the unusual effort of early rising 
should engender a degree of flatness in the animal spirits, and of irritability of niiind 
and4DQaimer ; while those who accustom themselves to rise 'with the lark feel cheeied and 
invigorated by the practice. Light transparent masses of aq^ueous vapour hung sus- 
pended over the surface of the broad river, like the wreathed mantles we should assign 
to phantom spirits — a beavitifal and delicate drapery. These the incre&sing warmth of 
the sun— for it was June— ^gradually dissolved. We could then distinguish the smoke 
eurUng over the tops of the houses -in Montreal, denoting that some at least of the 
citiaens were beginning to arouse themselves from the inanity of sleep, and dwake t^ 
Ufe. Vistas of log houses, and pretty though humble shanties occasicmally caught tUe 
eye. A fisherman's canoe now and then dartbd from the shore, silently skidding over .f 
the mirrored river. Hundreds of fish splashed about and around us, in their endea- 
vours to secure the flies which abundantly skimmed to and fro, immediately above the 
watery element. Our boats laden so as to bring their gunwales to the water'« edge 
pressed slowly on. Each boat kept its assi^ed position in single file, beyond which, 
neither superior strength nor skill in the rowers was allowed to pass. The slight puff 

. of vrind which barely stretched to the blocks our patch of canvass ifailed as the morning 
vrore away. Pith and sinew alone remained to propel our slow but useful craft. . The 
little fleet shewed to' the best advantage from tlie shore. The dip of each oar cast up 
numerous silvery particles of water which glistened brilliantly in the face of the great 
luminary of the day. Who does not love to watch the splash of the oar on a suoamer't 
day^, and listen to its measured cadence, mellowed down by distance. The r^ularity 
of the stroke as the rowers bend to their work, the gentle murmuring of the waves 
upon the beach produce a soothing effect upon the mind, similar to the effects of' 
solemn music. We insensibly yield ourselves to the subtle influence, and luxuriate in 
the realms of dreamy thotight. In the course of the morning we arrived at the locka 
and then went on shore to dinner, as well as to stretch our confined limbs. Our first 
resting place for the night was fixed at a distance of not more than five miles from, the 
entrai^ce to the canal, and this for the purpose of securing a fair start in the morning. 
By three o'clock in the afternoon we obtained lodgings for the night, and retiring early 
to rest, required no lullaby to throw us into a sound sleep. It was somewhat.amusing 
to witness the terror of some of the party when the great gates, which act as a barrier 
lo the river, closed upon them, and shut them in a deep gulp, many feet below the 
level'of the ground. These canals appear constructed on a ruder principle than* many 
we have seen in this country. Whether this arose from want of artistic skill or from 
a deficiency of funds, I cannot positively assert, yet, I should incline to the fornter 
opinion. In the first place, the space between the banks is so narrov^, that two boats 
ean barely pass without touching, to the ' mauife^it inconvenience and .obstruction of 
the traffic, when it is frequent. Again when the locks have to be filled, water does 
not rush in from apertures about the. level of the sides of the boat, but comes tumbling 
down from above, so as, in many instances, to pour in streams into the boat, and 
saturate the passengers and lading with the fluid. As this particular circutustance 
was unknown, it coused a general though momentary consternation, indeed two . or 
three females fainted outright, and were not without considerable trouble restored to 
consciousness. The water further up the country, is usually of a -dirty muddy colour 
and consistency, and produces millions, nay, myriads of thread eels, from an inch to 

' kalf a foot long, and as fine as the finjest -sewing thread. Large eels do not often exist 
in* consequence of the shallowness of the water, and constant disturbance by the traffic. 
la England or Holland, countries ^hich have paid most attention to 'tihis. subject, the 
travelling is of a decidedly monotonous, character. But 'in the hew world it is fiir 
otherwise. CanaN, may, notwithstaiiding the sluggishness of their nature, be made 
available to the purposes of the lively tale or the smart, romance. As you Steal gently 
on, you enter the bounds of the wild forest,- and detect the shanty of the backwoods- 
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man peeping humbly among the trees. Does it require much stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see, called up by the enterprise of British blood, a flonrishing town, a happf 
and indostrious population, from whose ranks some one may arise to do his coimtoy 
honour, in philosophy, arts, or arms ? On leaving the precincts of the forest yoa 
emerge where the bold majestic riyer flows]in all its beauty. 'Twas here an act of 
bravery took place in the conflict between the British and American forces ; there the 
Indian war whoop sounded the knell of a whole party caught in an ambuscade. Bold 
bluffs and pointed headlands mark the shore, the scenes of many deeds of strife, 
where the fell sword drank deep. Watch the measured, stealthy, yet firm stride of 
yon Indian, you can see his blanket flutter in the breeze, as he advances to the beedi 
and poises the light spear against some of the finny tribe, wantoning near the shore. 
A constant succession of new scenery removes the charge of monotony, and maka 
that a pleasant trip which in other lands is really tiresome. The . slowness of the 
pace, seldom exceeding three miles an hour, gave an excellent opportunity to inspect 
the surrounding country, and obtain supplies of milk and eggs essential to the com- 
^ort and convenience of the whole party. Others sallied forth with fishing rods or 
, ^uns fearless, of game laws or gamekeepers. There is no one to interfere with your 
'. ^ amusement in the least, the country is 6pen to all, and sport the exclusive privilege of 
none. We generally contrived to enjoy a few hours as our inclinations dictated in the 
morning, and then, shouldering our guns trudged away in the direction of the boats, 
that we might assist in the preparations for the night. The ^ores for the sale of pro- 
visions were few and far between, and seldom offered anything but the plauiett 
necessaries of life, with whiskey and rum as the staple commodities. Under these 
circumstancea the fortune of the fishing rod, broiled on the live embers of a wood fire, 
proved an agreeable addition to the diet. Our bivouac was formed one night at t 
station where the only accommodation to be procured was the shelter of a large bam 
strewed down with oat straw. The lock keeper was an Irishman who had resided in 
the country some years. He left his native Isle under the pressure of -extreme 
poverty in the hope of benefiting his condition. From his statement, it would appear 
almost impossible for any change to have made it worse. Of a steady and somewhat 
religious temperament, willing to put his back to the burden, or his hand to the spade, 
he experienced no difficulty in procuring constant and remunerating employment The 
lapse of a few years enabled him to purchase a section of land, near his present residence. 
When the carnal was in course of formation, his industry and steadiness procured him the 
place of lock keeper with a considerable increase of his farm. In addition to the small 
salary allowed him, he made some ready cash by establishing a store to supply the 
labourers with such things as were in request. Of these, it may well be surmised, 
that ardent spirits formed the main part ; that class of workmen, always reckless and 
prodigal in their habits, drink to an alarming extent, and while they make the fortoneof 
the store keeper, ruin themselves. He could boast with honest pride of as nice a 
farm as any man in the district. A substantial log house screened him from the fierce 
heats of summer, and the keen frosts of winter. Three good milch cows, and a span 
of hardy rough coated Canadian horses, grazed on the borders of the neighbouring 
wood. Poultry cackled about the enclosure, and pigs — the darlints — grunted sod 
grubbed and poked their noses into every comer about the plain homestead. Laig* 
piles of cord wood were ranged at the back of the house, ready for consumptioii.— 
Pumpkins, melons, cucumbers, and other plants spread their shady leaves over the 
garden. In the field the long flakey leaves of the Indian Com adorned the stoat 
stem, and gave promise of an abundant crop. Everything about bespoke that real 
comfort ivhich almost invariably succeeds well directed and unremitting exertion 
towards one. Industry, fragality, and sobriety cannot fail to achieve independenca, 
both in mind and circumstances, if not comparative affluence. 

I have often witnessed the opening dawn of days of exceeding splendour. I have 
ipatiently watehed the thick mists of night dissolve into the grey twilight, and have 
stood rivetted to the spot in admiration of the matin burst of Sie source of Ught and 
vegetation above the line of the horizon. I have seen the vivid lightning play in the 
heavens for days without intermission. I have heard the artillery of thunder roar till 
earth appeared to shrink within itself with dread. I have rode unmoved, now on flte 
wild billowb' topmast wave, now in the deep dark abyss of waters, wldle the nrj 
reservoirs above seemed to open and portend a second deluge. I have watched throvgh 
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the weary night while our crazy Tessel floundered in the trough of the sea with her 
helm adrift and all her masts by the board. I have seen nature in her grandest, 
and in her most terrific moods ; but I never witnessed the opening of the portals of 
day with so much emotion as on the morning we bid adieu to this place. The ex- 
treme sultry heat of this season of the year prostrates the vital energies of all animated 
nature. Electric currents from high rarefaction cause strange and monstrous appear- 
ances in the air ; lightning plays about, startling you with its vividness and brillLmcy ; 
the deep breathing and panting sides of the cattle proclaim their distress ; the approach 
of the eool shades of eventide is hailed with rapture by all. Laxation of the nervous 
system induces the desire of repose, supineness of thought, as well as of body, 
natarally follows, and the evening is passed as with a cloud over the brighter faculties. 
In the morning the body and mind are both refreshed by the solace of sleep. We are 
alive to the most tender impressions, and ^is not to be wondered at, if we appreciate, 
with unaffected motives and enjoyment the unsurpassed glories of nature as they are 
reflected on the undimned mirror of our imagination tburough the medium of our 
sight. Day broke at once. With no graduated advances, but, as it were with a 
hound, the sun sprung into view. It seemed that scarcely a second had elapsed 
before he cleared the low distant horizon, and it was open day. The woodpecker 
awoke from his slumbers and started abroad )n search of larvae. His indefatigable 
tap, tap, tap, could be heard a long way off in the delightful stillness of the time. — 
The smsdler birds twit twittered on their perch, and rubbed their tiny beaks against 
the boughs, but their little noises only rendered more impressive the profound quiet 
tbat prevailed, while the immense floating orb imperceptibly arose to his station in the 
heavens. It was a glorious sight. How good is the great Grod to his erring creatures f 
How susceptible of happiness he has made us ! Angels can express no more exquisite 
pleasure than to admire the creations of Providence. Man can drop a tear of emotion, 
at the fight of such transcendant beauties, for how infinitely below them are the 
greatest productions of human art. 

With the first dawn the party were astir. The camp kettle soon hissed over the 
gypsy fire. Breakfast over, the boats received their load, the horses were hooked on, 
and the slight ripple of the water, with the 6e Ho, of the Canadian driver, told the 
journey was renewed. 

About ten miles from this place resided an old veteran, an intimate acquaintance 
of a Serjeant of the party. An ardent friendship had long subsisted between the two. 
They were natives of the same village, had entered the 'army tc^ether, and had never 
been absent from one another but for a very short space of time. They had been sent 
out many years before, and having passed through many dangers and hardships in each 
others' company, before the country got settled down, had made up their minds 
to remain and spend the evening of their days in it. It had been their intention 
to retire at the same time, and occupy their land together, but this the accidents 
and chances of the military career prevented. A wound, obtained in a skirmish, dis- 
abled one for a considerable time, and when, at last, able to rejoin his corps, the war 
was at an end. The British government held out strong inducements to well-conducted 
soldiers to retire and settle on the frontier. For this purpose eligible grants of land 
were apportioned them, and in many instances pecuniary assistance was afforded in 
addition. Their habits of discipline, general activity, and familiarity with arms, ren- 
dered them truly eligible for this purpose ; for, on any sudden cmergepcy, they could 
be called together and act in a body with more effect than double the number of raw 
volunteers unaccustomed to obedience, notwithstanding their devotion to the cause, or 
their accuracy as marksmen. Unless the heavy tide of emigration has, altered the cha- 
racter of the settlers in Canada, a considerable portion have borne arms in the British 
army, either as officers, non-commissioned officers, or privates. A lingering feeling of 
loyalty and attachment to British institutions induces them to prefer the Canadas to the 
States. They feel the relinquishment of the comforts of home less, when surrounded 
by their old! scliool-fellows, their brethren in arms, or men who,, though strangers, ad- 
mit the same rules of life, of courtesy; and good- breeding, they ^ave been accustomed 
CO admire at home ; any departure from which would afflict them with a sense of exile. 
Without in the least pandering to national pride, they can consistently be styled the 
pride of their adopted country, and while they form the nucleus of an educated and 
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intelligent population, are a most efficient bi^wark in the event of ftiture hostilities 
between the rival gofernments. 

Some eighteen months had passed since the Mends had seen each other, and as we 
were passing so close to his residence, it was agreed to pay him a flying visit. There 
were three of ns-, but neither knew the exact direction of the farm, We started with a 
very vague idea to guide our course, but falling into ah ox track^ trusted to it to bring 
us to soipe habitation. Following its dilution for a few miles we came on a settler's 
shanty, and found we were yet six miles off. We gladly availed ourselves of his offer 
to shew US through the woods and clearings, conscious of the difficulty of making onr 
way without an experienced guide. We saw but one house until we came in sight of' 
otir object. They were very scarce about there j owing to the quantity of uncleared 
land. Here, our guide bade us farewell ; /or we could see the house full in front of us, 
on the side of a moderate slope. It was buOt of logs, in the ordinary manner, and bad 
long zigzag lines of rude paling branching ^ay on either side. A little way off stood 
the root-house, of stil( ruder construction, but large in its capacity and weather-proof. 
Here the vegetables, seeds, esculent roots, and, all other matters the frost has a tendency 
to destroy, are heaped up in security, in a fit state for every-day consumption. Over 
ag iinst it stood some noble maple-trees, yielding, doubtless, from their, fine appearance, 
abundant saccharine matter to last the family during the long winter, with some also to 
barter away for other necessaries in the* next town. This sugar, when well made, re- 
sembles, in taste and consistency, sugar-candy, and is quite as useful in tea or presenes. 
Hovel» for the cattle, and a large wood-house or workshop, stood on one side, as rough 
as unhewn timber could make them, nevertheless, as useful as if built of brickorsto&e. 
Eveiy thin^ on the outside accorded with the wild rusticity of the situation. The inside 
remained for us to explore ; but t^ seemed a rather problematical matter, when two 
hugie shaggy dogs — a cross between a Newfoundland dog and a wolf-dog — advanced 
furiously towards us, baying and barking in tones that made one's blood run chill. No 
silken lapdogs were tliey, but rough boisterous brutes, with formidable rows of teeth, 
fitted to compete with a wolf or bear, and risk their lives in their master's defence. 
Their furious barking brought out the whole colony in- haste and some amazement; for 
a visitor in their secluded situation was a novelty not often witnessed, and very far from 
their thoughts. We dare not advance to meet tbem until the dogs were quieted and 
-secured, and then, I remember, with a hesitating step. Our unlooked-for appearance 
would h%ve prevented an immediate recognition, h&d not the uniform worn by two of 
the three afforded a clue to the visiters. 

** Hallo ! old friend. What, is it you ? Come in ! Come in ! Right glad am I 
t9 see you I began to think I should never see you again. Why, man alive, yon 
look as young as ever. But, come in. I'm keeping you outside the door." 

Our longhand toilsome walk, for our route had'been a circuitous one, disposed us 
to accept his warm invitation without any more ado. We were glad to escape from the 
excessive heat, of tbe sun/ which made us faiht and weary. A large lump of pickled 
pork, a browA loaf, and a pitcher of new milk, soon graced the stout table before o;. 
Ajar of whiskiBy found its way vvitbin our reach, and served to qualify the milder 
draught. The fi ret half-hour we employed at the table, but, as soon as leisure per- 
mitted, took a survey of the room. We saw that we were in a house where want could 
not come for some length of time. .Several hams hung suspended on the sides of the 
large open chimney, where, in winter, an enormous iron stove stood to warm the whole 
buUdihg. Pitches' of plethoric purkers lined tlie walls, shewing a delightful cherry 
redness through the encrustation of salt. The furniture was principally of home manu- 
facture," of plain but substantial workmanship, well calculated for every purpose of 
utility and convenience, if not for shew. If the males of the family contributed to the 
useful, the females contributed their share to the ornamental, as appeared in numerots 
little matters of adornment arranged with natural taste. A scrupulous cleanliness per- 
vaded the whole establishment, not commonly met .with in housea so far removed 
from the prying eyqp of the world. The details of the interior of a settkr'i 
home bave* been so o^en dwelt upon, as to have lost the charm of novelty. There is 
one {i^oint, however,. vifhich it would be unpardonable to overlook—the family of oar 
host. , Three stalwart sons, straight as arrows, robust .and ruddy as constant occupatkm 
in tHe open air could make them, with two bonny, lasses, blithe as larks, merry as 
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crickets, asd fbll of animal spirits in which not one particle of ^ile or deceit had ever 
formed a resting place. Health and happiness appeared the predominant characteristic 
^ the whole family. Their golden tresses told plainly that Scotland was the land of 
^r paternity. The bonnie lassies '* ayont the Tweed '* might hail them as sisters, for 
their father '* cam from Stirling too/' and had been bred beneath its " castle wa." 
THt young women were np to their elbows in the mysteries of a batch of bread, when 
ov unexpected arrival disconcerted their employment. I am afraid our assistance did 
Jiot tend to make the bread lighter than it would have been ; it is most probable, that 
oar officiOusness condemned them to breakfast off a heavy loaf ^or the remainder of the 
^^k* After a friendly chat indoors, we sallied forth over the farm. You must not 
picture to yourself slate-roofed buildings, tirim hedgerows, with open, nicely leveled 
iielda and inclosures ; nor see in the distance spreacting dales and verdant slopes, an- 
cestral elms, beneath whose bowery shade the antlered djter are calmly grazing, but a 
number of acres of dark forest land, cropped with. Indian com, oats, and wheat, and 
about as many more partially cropped, with large black stumps still studding the sur- 
face of the ground, like so many rocks in shallow water. Another section of his land 
abutted on the forest, and abounded in large maple, hickory, and b^ech-tfees, some of 
thei|i of magnificent proportions, but falling before the nervous strength of the young 
^^1^. . We listened with interest to the description of his early struggles and difficulties, 
^^d though much of his information about his crops was thrown away upon our igno- 
'■^nt ears, we gained enough to convince us never to despair when difficulty oppresses. 
Time, the great healer of sorrows, can also work apparent impossibilities, when hope 
Remains alive to cheer us on to exertion.- Aftier an ample inspection of all that related 
'o the farm, including both byre and piggery, we returned to the house, where the good 
^ife and lasses awaited our presence. We took tea in merry 'style, tempted by the new 
^hite butter and the warm cakes set out for our entertainment. In the evening, one 
of the sons reached down his fiddle and struck up a lively tune. In a trice we were on 
oiy feet,.£he middle of the room was cleared, and we stepped gaily and lightly over the 
stx)ut beechen floor. If the reader asks how it was that the time passed so swiftly and 
«o unheeded, we must plead ignorande to all except to the main fact — in truth, it went 
at more than express speed. It might have been the excitement of the dance, the 
warmth of the whiskey toddy; the bewitchery of bright eyes and flushed cheeks, singly 
or collectively. Suffice it to Bay, that we were beguiled of our time, and thought not 
of the soft indulgence of the couch that night, .but continued the revel till day broke. 
A sense of duty admonished us that we must prepare for the journey to rejoin our party. 
Our preparations consisted, first, in a dip in the brook, half a mile distant ; secondly, 
in an attack on the new-laid eggs, bacon, maple sugar, cream, and tea provided for us. 
An excellent foundation for a day's march. We should much have liked to prolong 
our stay, but the calls of duty were imperative, and we regretfully bade- adieu to our 
hospitable friend and his family. But one of the party, at least, often returned to 
claim the heart he lost on this occasion. In two ycarb he. made his case so good as to 
be the affianced husband of the elder girl. One of the sons accompanied us in our 
walk, and took us almost in a direct line to the appointed rendezvous, where we ex- 
pected to meet our friends. They had been gone about two hours when we arrived, 
and we had a brisk walk before we could discern the hindmost of the boats sailing along 
tlie canal. We often look back to that day as a bright and sunny spot in our existence, 
a sort of oasis in the desert of life, a rose-bush in which not one tborur remained to mar 
our enjoyment. 

A few days more saw us in the open bay formed by the Ontario, on whose shore 
the town of Kingstou'is built.- We arrived early in the teoming, and the whole com- 
pany, with the exception of a fatigue party left to look after the boats, .were safely 
ensconced in the artillery barracks before the townspeople wejre awake. The free-and- 
easy,, half-nomade sort of life we had been leadihg seemed to possess such a charm over 
us, that it was difficult to settle down into the monot6ny of every-day existence. But 
then, it was summer, and such a summer as we do not know at home. Had it been 
winter, we should have hailed withjoy the termination of our trip, in place of regretting 
it. This was the only tinie I ever sailed upon a canal ; for on my return, I came tht 
route by the rapids, the quickest, but most adventurous route. However, " All's well 
that ends well." 

' ■ . • 

Earl Pomf ret Lodge, Northampton Dietrict, 
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CLBRKE RTCHARDE AND MAYD MARGARET. 



A man Aust needs lone maugre his hed. 
He may not fleen it tboagh be shold be ded. 



CHAVetR. 



There were Two who loued each other 
For many yeares, til hate did atarte, 
And yet they neuer quite could smother 
The former loue that warmed theire harte ;' 
And both did loue and both did hate, 
TiU both falfilled the wU of Fate. 



Yeares after, and the mayd did marry e 
One that her hlirte had ne'er approued ; 
Nor longer could Gierke Rycbarde tarry, 
Where he had loste all that be loued ; 
To foraigne lands he recklesse wente, 
To nourish Loue, Hate, Discontent. 

• 

A word, an idle word of Follye, 

Had spilled theire loue when it was yonge ; 

And Hatred, Grief, and Melancholy, 

In either harte as idly sprung. 

And yet they loued, and Hate did wane. 

And much they wished to meete againe. 

Of Rycharde still is Margaret dreming, 
His image Ungered in her breast ; 
And oft at midnight to her seeming 
Her former louer stood confeste. 
And shedding on her bosom teares. 
The bitter wrecks of happyer yeares. 

Where'er he went by land or ocean, 
Stil Rycbarde sees Dame Margaret there ;' 
And euerie throb and kind emotion 
His bosom knew were felt for her ; 
And neuer newe loue hath he cherished, 
The power to loue, with first loue perished. 

Homeward is Gierke Rycharde sailing, 
An altered man from him of olde ; 
His hate had changed to bitter ."way ling. 
And loue resumed its wonted holde 
Upon his harte, which yearned to see 
The haunts, and loues of Infancie. 

He knew her faithlesse, nathless ener 
He loued her though no more his owne ; 
Noricould he proudly nowe disseuer 
The chain that round his harte was thrown. 
He loued her without Hope, yet true. 
And sought her, but to say adieu. 
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' For euen in parting there is pleasure, 

•A sad swete joy that wringes the sonle ; 

And there is grief surpassing measure, ^ 

That will not 6yde nor broOk controul, 

And yet a formal fohd le&ae-taking 
, Does ease the Harte albeit by breaking. 

Oh there is. something in t{ie feeling 
And tremblynge faulter of the hande ; 
And something in the tear down stealing, 
And Toyceso broken, yet so'blande ; 
And something in the worde Farewell > 
Which worketh like a powerfall Spel. 

These Loners- n^et and neuer parted ; 

They met as Loners wonte to do, 

Who meet when both are broken harted, 

To. breath a laste and long adieu ; 

Pale Margaret wepte, Clerke Rycharde sighed. 

And folded in each other's arms, they died. 

Yes, they did die ere word was spoken, 
Surprize, Grief, Loue, had chained their toung. 
And nognre that Hatred was ywroken, 
A w6nderou8 joy in them bad sprung ; 
And then despai re froze' either harte, 
Whichiiued to meete, but died to parte. 

Clerke Rycharde he was buf ied low 

In faire Linlithgow, and 'his Loue 

Was layde beside him there, and lo 

A bonny tree did growe aboue • 

Their double ^rave, and broad it flourish^ . 

Greene o'er the spot where first Loue perisht. 



PHEMIE'S WALK. 

AN EPOCH IN THB DEARTH O F — 9 9. 

The famine which had originated in the year — 99, was 6preadin|^ still abroad its 
blighting, withering breath. In the country, its influence was not so much felt as in 
towns, for the poor had many ways and meanis of gleaning a subsistence which could 
not be practised in public streets and Janes. But even the best supplied with the 
necessaries of life, was but poorly so ; and, 'in former times of plenty, the begarar's 
board would have shamed the now scanty table of the thriving itrtizan. It was ^ period 
of no common hardship to all classes, as may be known from the vivid distinctness 
with which the memories of the aged still revert to it, and make it a sort of landmark 
ii^ the mind, from which prior and subsequent events are dated and arranged. Bad 
harvests were the fir:»t cause. Corn became scarde — the people consumed the potatoes 
till the supply was exhausted, and then the other grain rose in price. Speculation 
rontribnted to the evil ; and and so far was the gain of sinful greed practised, that 
many holders hoarded the com till it became a prey to vermin, or rotted to destruc- 
* tion. Wages, no doubt, were htgh,--^ever higher since. Money was plenty in the 
Vat, 9-No, 7— Z. 
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handf of the labourer, but what availed it, when a peck of meal, and that of the worit 
quality too, cost near a crown. Nay, eren grain of any kind coold not always be 
had ; the mealmongera' shops were emptied in a few hours, ahd stood empty for daj> 
often before new supplies could be obtained. , One year passed by, and men hofii 
that, with return of another hanrest, thiogs would mend ; but. scanty crops, and a wet, 
warm autumn set in, banishing at once the devoutly cherished expectations of the 
people, and spreading gloom and anxiety around. The poor now began to suffer is 
earnest — want parched and pointed their features, hc^owed the cheeks of yootb, 
withered the bloom of manhood, and grizzled the locks, of premature age ; while the 
sickness of doubt and anxiety hung heavy at the heart of each. 

The scope of our observation has been general. We will try to illustrate oar 
text by a particular io stance — not a story, by any means — but merely a short narratke 
of incidents, related nearly as they occurred. 

Matters had arrived at their worst towards October 1800. You might bate 
walked through the streets of Paisley — for with it have we more immediately to do— 
and looked into every shop-window, but not have seen a single loaf that was not al- 
most isickening to look at — so black and coarse was the material of which it »tf 
made. Few loaves even could be seen; and these few, had a heavy, damp,. earthy 
appearance, that nothing but the pangi of hunger could overcome. At the comers of 
the streets, the weavers grouped together and discussed the causes of the famine, and 
the policy of the government : the loom-shops resounded more with the din of argu- 
ment than the clack of shuttles. Even the women took up the subject ; those who joined 
with their husbands blamed the powers that be, but the older and greater proportion 
of them devoutly ascribed their sufferings to the fulfilment of Peden or lliomas tbe 
Rhymer's prophecies ; this latter among the females, was the popular idea. 

There stood then, somewhere in the vicinity of the Croft, a range of thatched 
houses, straggling and uneven, built without much pretensions to architecture or 
regularity, but wearing an air of cleanly comfort, outwardly and inwardly, whicb 
modern Paisley is a stranger to. One of these was occupied by widow Forrester and 
her family. Their meant were limited, — sufficient, with the combined exertions of tbe 
mother and Pbemie, her eldest daughter, to support the family in times of plenty; 
but, under the then fearful scarcity, barely capable of keeping soul and body t<^etber. 
A glance into the cottage showed a little group seated by the hearth, consisriDg of 
four flaxen-haired children, of different ages, but there were no ebullitions of innooeot 
childish glee emanating from them. They were moping and dull — they bad no heart 
for play or mirth ; and when you looked at their pinched faces and eager eyes, yoa 
found an obvious yet painful reason for it. A little apart sat our heroine, plying with 
the busy needle, and at times southing the children, when their easily excited feelings 
were aroused. She sat there like a guardian angel, comforting, assuring, and dis- 
sipating, by her cheerful voice and presence, tbe melancholy that brooded unnaturally 
upon the hearts of her young charge. Yet Phemie Forrester's smile was but assumed, 
and ill consorted with the wan aspect her beautifully chiselled feature bore. She felt 
unrepiningly the stings of the hunger-fiend, and often, with the endurance ;0f love, 
and a noble, unselfish generosity, had sacrificed her own scanty mea) to satisfy tbe 
craving of her brethren and sibters. 

*' Oh. Phemie, when will mither be hame," said a little boy rising from 
his seat and looking wistfully up into her face, " for I'm hungry, very hungry." 

No wonder the child was so ; he had tasted nothing for a whole day, and even 
before that but scantily. 

** Bide a wee longer Willie," returned Phemie, '* She'll sune return ; or gang out 
an play yoursels an hour, and come back then." 

The children rose, but play was far from their hearts. Ere they reached tbe 
door, a woman in a dark blue cloak and hood lifted the latch and entered. She seemed 
exhausted, for she immediately sank on a chair. 

*' Mother," said Phemie hastening towards her, ** you are tired. I hope — - — ■ 
The word faltered on her lips— she wished, yet feared, to ask (he question. Her parent 
anticipated her. 

'* No, it has been in vain. I ha'e walked to the mill o' Galder, and come hame 
without food for ye, my bairns. Ye maud gang supperless ance mair to bed. Ok, 
God help ufl in this strait ! and send better times." 
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The mother, in lier love and lolicitnde for her offspring, foxgot the agony of her 
«wn feelings. She sat and wept in silence, as she looked upon the piteous counte- 
MDces of the little group that clustered around her. 

The children were soon after despatched to rest, and in a short time sobbed them- 
selves asleep. Blessed slumbers, in which their sufferings were buried in a sweet 
oblivion— the dread reality forgotten in that soother of human woe, 

The widow and Phemie, as soon as alone, began to canvass every scheme which 
afforded a probability of yielding them a meana of supplying the immediate wants of 
the family. Project after project was hit upon and dismissed, with many a hopeless 
sigh, as each plausible but ill based delusion fell crumbling down before unwilling 
certainty. For an hour nearly they thus sat. Daylight was fast declining, and the 
shades of evening settling down, as the widow, after a long pause, said — 

** Phemie, you ken Gilbert Gibb, the grocer — he's a half cousin o' my ain. The 
thocht has just struck me, and may it be a 'true one, that he could assist us. It's 
weel kent he has stowed awa' in the abbey vaults sacks fn' o' meal, lying there till the 
prices rise higher, though he denies it. Now, Gilbert, though a hard grasping man, 
is surely no deaf a' thegether to the voice of humanity, and aiblin's micht, for 
friendship's sake, gie us a little o' his abundance. We can repay him sgain when 
matters' mend." 

" That's true, mother. Though the man has a bad name by reason of his mean- 
ness, he's maybe no a' thegither to blame. I ha'e heard that there is meal hid in 
the abbey buildings. At all events, ane can be nae waur for the trying. So, as you're 
weary, I'll awa' to him afore its later." 

She paused a moment to adjust a stray ringlet and arrange her dress, then with a 
countenance radiant with renewed hope, departed. 

Her errand was an eventful one. As she turned the comer of a lane, she observed 
a crowd of ragged Irish and miserable looking labourers, male and female, collected 
around the steps of a ruined house, on which stood an individual haranguing them at 
the full pitch of his voice,' to whom the mob responded with groans, laughter, and 
hisses, as the subject pleased or displeased them. Drawing nearer, Phemie recognised 
in the orator a sort of half-witted being, well known for his inventive faculty, who 
passed under the cognomen of ** Daft Ballant Will," from the circumstance of his 
being by occupation a dealer in songs, which he hawked about the streets. Phemie 
was well enough acquainted with the character and person of the spokesman, and was 
noway surprised at seeing him occupying such a situation, knowing the facility with 
which he could turn his talents to popular use. He was dressed in a long frieze coat, 
which might have vied with Jacob's in point of colour, for of what pattern it originally 
was, would now have, puzzled human ingenuity to decide. The collar was broad, 
covering the shoulders, composed of faded blue velvet ; the rest of it, to the skirts, 
made of patches of any colour , presenting quite a picturesque appearance, ^om a 
capacious pocket, at each side dangled bunches of songs, in stripes, and a quamity of 
straw, that fluttered in the evening wind, an accompaniment to his action. His nether 
garments had originally been of corduroy, but were now so greased and baked that 
you might, with some degree of plausibility, have set them down as untanned leather ; 
and a Itttle lower, his toes protruded from a pair of horsemen's boots, curtailed to the 
proportions of high-lows. 'This completed ** Ballant Will's " appearance. Add to 
it, a roguish' leer, which played upon his countenance, and a pair of brawny fists 
beating the air, and you have the man complete. 

Incited by a momentary curiosity, Phemie drew near to listen. 'The orator assuming 
a ludicrous gravity, pursued-*** Folk say that I'm daft — I wish gin ilka ane was hauf 
sae wise." ^swfe— •* Aye, mistresss, was you speaking — eh ?" ** No," replied a 
temale voice from the crowd. ** Weel, then, dinna sayonymair; silence betokens 
sense." Then resuming the thread of his discourse, he added, *' As I was telling ye, 
I wish every ane was as wise — our rulers, in especial and particular ; then we widna 
gang about wi' the win' grumblin' in our stomacks for supper, and be able to Count 
the grains o* meal in our brose." "'That's true," responded another voice. ** Yes, 
if s verra true," pursued the orator ; '* but I'll tell you how we can.better the thing in a 
way nane o' ye ken." ** Let's hear't then." ** Directly, gudeman ; and the less ye say 
the Buner. We're needin' meal, and it bauds to reason we should hae meal gin it's 
in the town. Noo, it is in the town." *' Whaur, whaur ?" interposed a t'ozea 
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. ton^ei. ** Jiit whaur it is\ amino whanr it should be— that's tl\e place. D'ye ken 
noo y Bat I'll tell yon. Theris's a socC^e o' ba|^ o't in the abbey sraalt..' I saw 't 
wi'my ain een lyin' hoordit up there. And noo ^vad Ispeir, is this Christisn— iiH 
' honest ?" *' No, no/' echoed the hearers. '* Well then, what's to hiimer ns helpin' 
ourselves. Nidcessity has nae law ? and twa or three kicks wad gi'e ns a meriforae 
iiicht. What say ye, freedds ?" *' To the abbey—to the abbey/' shouted the mob; 
and, with ihe orator at their head, they darted off. 

Phemje started as she heard the proposid ; and, ere |;be hunger>prompted 
resolution was c6me to, she hurried off, guessing what the result of their ddibentioof 
would b^. With a light foot she neared her relation's house.; but it may be as well t» 
say a word relative to the gentleman in question.. . , 

(vilbert Gibb, the mealmto, was a well-known character through the town', hut, un- 
fortunately, his repLtatioD, like, that of many distinguished characters, was baped 
upon grounds rendering fame not at all idesirable. So slightly had they anyVndencjr 
to win for him golden opinions, th&t even his nea;redt relatives seldom Ji«djnnch io nf 
' in his favour. No one coulcf ever recollect an un^lffish generous action he had been, 
guilty of, or a benevolent purpose in which ht had aided. The springs of bis lout 
seemed dried up— their channels cracked and hardened, under the influeiice of one 
great passion — gold. This was his idol — the star of his existence. Nor had his wor- 
ship at its shrine been in vain. . Nigh fgrty years had he plodded, lahpured, and 
planned to hoard up wealth ; yet, as of others, might it have been said of him, no, 
Mingle heart could ever honour l^im. In personal appearaope he was aborat middle size, 
bat a stoop in his gait diminished to appearance, his stature. His face was thin and 
Hhrivelldd, widteiiing towards the chin, where the flesh hung loosely ; high cheek-bones, 
a pair of glassy dim eyes, surmounted by a narrow receding forehead, completed \k 
picture.' When he spoke, his voice was husky, harsh, and unpleasant, like that of a 
}>«rsQn labouring under a bad cold. His conversation was composed principally of a 
string of complaints and murmurings. So well was this propensity known, that it 
had obtained for him the unenviable nick-name of *' Grumble." • '• ■ • i 

As Phemie entered his house, he .was seated alone by the remains of a once small J 
ii re. 'smoking. Orumble had no wife or faitfily ; an old grey cat formed his solecom; 
panion, it being the least expeilisive of all animals to maintain. On the present 
. occasion it sat on the hob — the hearth was far too cold-^with its deceitful eye blmkiDg 
and- winking at Its mastef, whose thoughts were roaming among the clouds he'niMd 
around hitn — picturing each wreath' into so much' solid yellow metal. Heaiiogtb* ■ 
sound of Phfemie's footsteps, he turned abruptly round, and enquired — : ' 

" Well, my young woman, ^what's wanting at this time o' nicht?. The mid-. * 
' sang, I reckon — taitber, raither, an' bairns needin' meal, and sending to a man 
wha has nape to gi'e. Never saw' sic times. I've been berried an' * hunted o' 
the la^peck in the shop, at a .dead loss to myseV, to keep ither folk frae starvation." 

^^erhaps/' suggested Phemie. desirotls to put an end to the string of con- 
plaints, /* as- my mother, widow Forrester, is a friend o' your ain, ye micht be 
- prevailed on to favour us wi' as metkle as put bye the mom. I am tfweirt tp fash yos, . 
but, for acquaintance sake, I thocht ye micl^t do this much." 

** So ye're a dochter o* wiclow I^orrester — aih 1 How time works chsnges, 
I^ittle' wat I that e'er she wad need, to seek help frae aAe wha's be^u roukit, and grua' 
doon till he hasna ae baubee jiqglin'. in his pouch on anither** Hech, woman, tibey'i 
fearsome tiqaes." ■ .. ■ 

** But surely you could do a little to oblige us ?"• 

** Lassie, I'm wae to say't, but ye maun tellyour mither that there's nane I «td 
. sae readily make welcome to onything, ' but *I ha'ena a grain o' meal in the sbqp, uA 
dinna ken when to expec' it. Heaven help me, as I'm a pulr sinner/' 

'* Then you winna?" . ; 

" Canna, lassie; it's perfectly impossible /' and he looked her fiiU in.tfaefc«c 
with a placid unmoved gaze. 

.,\ ** .So the report about tlie meal bein' in the abbey vaults i^. fause ; nt (|oena 
bpiang to you/'^.replied Phemie. rising to go. ''Weel, whaever owns it will pwna 
loss gin the morn,''' she added, somewhat bitterly. 

** Stop ; stopi^ woman ! what said ye^aih }^* hastily interrupted Ommbfe, riosf 
to intercept her progress, while his hitherto dim eyes flashed £re. 
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¥liemie narrated what she witnessed on her way, surprised aH the time at the - 
•Qddta change on her relative, whose word- she had never douhted. £re she had told 
half, he sunk' into a seat, cursing himself and wringing bis haqds ; then suddenly 
bolted up and rushed out of the doors. 

The young g^rl, half-stupified hetwixt this exhibition of duplicity and disap- 
povited hope, sorrowfully followed with the scalc&ag tears trickling down her chetkis. 
^pissed a shop where a great crowd was collected round the door, thronging the 
Itreets so that no vehicle could pass. There had been an arrival of a load or two of ' 
mesl, for wluch some hundreds were scrapabling, as if very life depended on their 
raooess; A few of the man's regular customers had little bags, with their names 
attached, which they endei^oured to pitch, over the heads of the 'throng, in the shop. 
These were filled, tf seen, and laid aside till the rest was sold, which indeed Was a 
DUttter of easy moment, for ere ten minutes* had well elapsed, the supply .was done, - 
nd the door closed. Phemie.made her way through the crowd just' as the last handlul 
^as sold. She turned again, and bent her steps sadly along the street. As she passed 
Aown tiie Abbey Close, a clamour of many voices^ .mingled, *with th^ sound of an 
ahurum drum, smote her ears, and she met people hurrying along to- and fro : women 
with apron>i fuU of meal, and men with caps and dishes, of ev^ry conceivable kind, 
filled with, the same precious dainty. The numbers inoreased as she went on, jostling 
u>d' teaong past her, loaded and empty. * Approaching the abbey, a' scene quite in- 
(lescribable was displayed. The vaults were broken open — meal and flour lay strewed * 
in the street, long trails of it running every way. A dozen men 'surrounded the 
wok^ doors, doling it out to the crowd with all possible despatch, mid shouts, 
laughter, and execrations. Louder than all was the voice of Grumble Gibb, impre- • 
Cating) and beseeching, and feebly endeavouring to drag away the dispensers of t^e 
bguDty. But his efforts were unavailing, and his entreaties unheeded, till a shout 
of "the volunteers," was heard at the rear.. Quick as thought, the mass made off, 
^weeping everything along with them, and ere the burly volunteers in their blye 
dresses, (who sooth to say, made no untoward haste to capture any* of the rabble,) were 
on the scene of warfare, the whole multitude were gone. 

Phemie was carried along in the press, and- in a few minutes found herself standing 
nione by the river side. ^Late rains had swollen it into a fearful torrent. It hurried 
and roared along, foaming and eddying over the batiks, while the thunder of the falls 
drowned every other sound. Phemie looked at it and shuddered, A gnawing dreary 
desolation spread over her heart. She sat down on i^ stone and tried to weep, but 
eould not; the fountain of tears was sealed. A dark cloud hung over and settled on 
her soul. - She thought of her mother, brothers, and sisters, starving at home help- 
lessly,' hopelessly dying. Already she felt its pangs loosening the chords of her own 
existence. • Qh ! it was a fearful thing thus slowly to perish. Then she thought of' 
anothler — and that thought was bitterest- of. all — she should never see- Laurence 
Moreland again! Memory recalled the hours she had- been happy with' him, the 
gloamings walks, the whispered vows, the bright anticipations lorig conned over and 
oherished. Now he was far at sea, and knew notthing of all her misery.' She looked 
again, upon .the water. She felt something dragging her towards it. She .strove tx> 
think of something else : their was a w^bt upon .her brain — she could not. She • 
essayed to pray — she got bewildered. An impulse drew her to' the river brink ; in 
vain she'resisted. Looking down into it at her own dark shadow, she felt no fear. 
A power 'impelled her forward — Roothingly pointed to aA end of all sorrow. The 
demon Suicxdb stood over her. She touched the dark stream with hei foot ; the water 
bubbled and circled round it. 'A wild whirl of chaotic jmadness and confusion rang in 
her mipdi'' ileaven help her, poor girl ! With upraised imploring eye she totters on 
its roaring verge. A moment more — a strong arm is round her, and a mellow voice 
shouts — 

'*I}illol Phemie, lass; shiver me but that's a rare mermaid taste you've 
got." ' 

It was Laurence Morelanfd. Phemie heard the voice, and sank insensible in bis 
arms. The astounded tar deposited her on the ground, and fetching a handful of water 
clashed it on her face, cursing his unfortunate imprudence in thus taking her all aback. 
In a few minutes she revived, half doubting whether it were not all a dream. No ! 't 
was no dream, but a joyful reality. Her heait throbbed with speechless gratituik as £he 
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If ant on Laurence's arm, clinging for support ; and he looked proud and happy as 
he 8aid — 

" Bless me, I had a long chase after yon since I left your mother's, and had gWea 
it nigh up when you hoTC in sight at the water side. Let's go home now and make a 
night of it. I guess the youngsters are hungry, and wiU be screaming for their 
supper, now that they have got something to sharpen their grinders on." 

This latter was true enough, as Phemie learned on her arriYal, when she saw the 
youngsters seated around the table, on which were spread a quantity of edibles, such 
as could be had by the aid of the generous sailor's prize-money. And they dUd make 
a night of it. Aye, and many of them afterwards ; for Laurence would insist, and 
that most pertinaciously, that Phemie and he should be spliced. There was really 
no resisting of him ; and, being of an obliging turn, Phemie yielded. Perhaps, wc 
dare almost affirm as much, she hoped matters would take such a turn, and was 
g4ad they did so. Not long afticr, prices fell, and food became more plenty than it had 
•ver hitherto been. 

In later years, when the famine was numbered among the darker pages of life's 
history, Phemie, as she sat by the winter hearth, told a little group of clustering 
cherubs that nestled round her whose relationship was painted on their features, the 
story of her hour of sorrow. Though then a staid matron, she nerer spoke or thought of 
that time, save with a shuddering awe. Heaven forbid, dear reader* you or we shomld 
ever, from any such cause, take such a walk ! 

Renfrewthire Magazine. 



THE TEMPT ATI ON. 
SCENES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA- 

BY ELUAH RIDINGS. 
(Author of the ** ViUagt Jhoe."} 

PoBT— Solus. — Scene the Cfoumhy. 

Let me respire this atmosphere of hills 

And mountains ; and the fragrant breeze of rales 

And pastoral meads, the ever happy-homes 

Of strong wing'd-birds, and grazing herds and flocks ; 

And myriad minute and tiny crektures 

Of Mother.Earth, and all her Umpid waters, 

Ever bubbling from perpetual springs. 

Ah ) like the peasant in the tale who scoop'd 

llie water with the hollow of his hand,. 

And made the philosophic Cynic throw 

Away his bowl, * here would I emulate, — 

As oft in boyish years it was my wont, — 

The unsophisticated man, and leave, 

For ever leave the poisons which have writ 

The blood-stained catalogue of crime and woe. 
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My path is rugged but not dangerous, 
Ketrac'd by Hope, that ever-burning lamp ; 
And not by vulgar curiosity. 

Which leads man onward like a frightened beast. 
Or headlong, without reason, like a crowd 
That rushes forward if a dog but bark 
At two mad fellows bruising each the other. 
I fathom high and low, if foot or hand 
Can hold the body safely, for the life. 
Which glows within its own incarnate channels. 
Which nature says, preserve, in the first clause 
Of her unalterable code. — Now onward— 

Onward to the path, the labourer's pick and spade 
Have made an easy road for any human foot. 
Conquering the strength of old primeval hills ; 
And leaving right and left, a mountain at each side. 
Could ancient Jupiter have done aught more 
Than this with his dread thunder-blast ? 

strength of man ! what cannot be performed, 
Guided by truthful Mathematic lines, 
Pythagoras inscribed upon the ancient page, 
Within the temple of immortal fame ? 

The single thread will soon untwisted be : 
But put together in an endless line ; 
Cross'd and re-crossM alternately in one. 
Becomes a fabric firm, a canvass- wall 
Against old Ocean's storms ; and if you join 
A band of brothers in a virtuous cause, 
Indissolubly bound, the wildest wave 
Of life's tempestuous sea shall not prevail 
Against you, nor divert your onward course 
From that delightful shore, that fruitful land 
Of promise to the honest, upright heart, 
As it doth glide to final happiness. 

ScBifB II. — Mancunium. — Poet — Mephisiophelet above in the iUtanee. 

Now that I have returned to air municipal. 

And left salubrious scenes and rural cots. 

The mind is wandering yet without the will ; 

A figure of a dark and princely form 

Shadow'd imperfectly before mine eyes 

Is moving towards me, in the dim perspective : 

Now, the bold outline becomes perfect work. 

Accustom' d unto visions passing strange, 

And with a conscience void of guilty taint — 

Why should I tremble and fall prostrate now ? 

Perchance, 'tis but a dreamy, waking sight. 

Mephistopheles. 

Thou art retum'd ; and ere tomorrow's sun 
Dasheth the darksome clouds of night away, 

1 would amuse thee with a pleasant word : 
I am, forsooth, no enemy of poets, 
Whate'er the preacher say : come up here ; 

Take hold of the external part of that dark roibc 
Which doth encompass the dr^ form 
Of Mephistopheles, and thy weak eyes 
Shall strengthen and behold strange things. 
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Poet. 

I cannot, dare not, will not, must not come ; 

I ha^e no faith in phantoms. Art thou iom« 

^ronant ascending or descending ? 

Let me remain on terra firma, still. 

I hear, from time to time, unreal sounds ; 

I see, from time to time, unreal things ; 

This world, and others, which the restless sage 

Discovers with his scientific tube ; 

The innumerable, glowing balls of light ; 

The planets* and the stars in the bright milky waj. 

The atoms insignificant of life 

And matter which for erer me surround, ■ 

Appear to vision a continuous 

And shadowy dream. I have no faith in phantoms, ; 

But if thou be'st the Prince of Air, then drag 

Me 13^ to thy dread presence ; and mine eyes 

Shall close not soon, whatever thou Vnay'dt shew. 

Mephistophelet.Msitts him upward. 

ScsNB iii.—^ii Aerial CAamd^r.— -MiPHiST0PHKLB8<r— Post. 

Poet. 
What's this ? Where's this ? • I sie^m to tread on air. 

Mephistopbeles. 

And thou may'st now behold the phantom-spirit. 
Who holds within his grasp thy mortal form. 

Poet. 

Come, gently then ; and with a- courteous 
And Princely hand conduct me quietly ; 
Is this a vision or a waking dreitm,? 

Mephistopheleb. 

I am no figment of a poet's brain -: 

So rest yourself contentedly awhile. 

If 'twere « a dream there would be some ' oonftwion 

In every chamber of your mental mansion ; 

And the contraction and dilation too. 

Of your weak heart, would play a quicker game : 

The stakes ! perchance, not life—no*^ even reason — 

But then I should disturb you in your slumbers ; . 
And you the sound sleep. of the innocent. , . 

Poet. 

O ! I have been in company goodi bad^ . ■ 
Indifferent ; and learned, and tmleamed ; / 
Gentle and ungentle ; virtuous and vicidus*; 
But never yet imagin'd I should shake 
The devU's hand at last. I am uncottifortable here. 
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Mephistopukles. 
And yet you do not seem so much alarmed. 

POKT. • 

fl 

I 

Mach more than .my beseeming. Let me go 

Down, where I was before. The crowd is gone. 

In my green youth I often read of thee ; 

For our own Marlowe, aqd the German Goethe, 

Haye thrown their brilHant intellectual fire, 

On thy syllabical, and princely name, 

Seeming to mingle with the terrible 

Elements of thy infernal nature : 

It is enough for me to know thou art 

The enemy of ma.x\ : thy knowledge leads 

For ever on to infelicity. 



Mep 



HI8T0PBELE8. 

** Knowledsfe ia Power:* Who taught Old Verulam, 
Two hundred years ago, those winged words ? 

■ 

Poet. . 

• 

Not thou : if taught by more than Nature's power, 
A greater, and a purer spirit than thine : 
The ineffable — the indescribable — 
The Great Eternal Fiat, ruling all. 

Mbphis^ophbles. 

How boldly, yet, how ca,lmly thou speak'st now : 

Is that thy mode below,' with men, thine equals ? 

Your mere <conYentional and legitimate 

Superiors, your very tone and manner • 

Must certainly offend; A little timid 

Modesty, though but in the way of form. 

So that you nicely keep within due bounds, 

Apparent speciousness being hardly known 

Unto the scarce discerning, few, — 

Is the best, the most insidious and sure 

Course of ingratiation with the world. 

Pray, take the hint : you wo^ld succeed, no doubt. 

* • 

Poet. 

* * 

• - • 

O ! I bow— I kneel to truth isnd justice ; 
And not to mortal man, nor to a spirit 
Imbued for ever with man's vorser part. 
If I should bow, or kneel in mUd humility. 
Should it not be to Him, who sends the sun 
All gloriously to light this lower woild 
And vivify all- sentient creature?, from 
Our bumsin biped to the centipede 2 
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Mephistopbeles. 

Ah ! tnith and justice, fi^ents of your mind I 
What is the truth you wor^p ? Ah ! the truth ! 
Search for the truth v^ithin that infinite 
*And endless well, where through the lapse of time» 
The superannuated epochs past, 
Supposititious dates of history. 
The cycles, upon epicycles lost. 
Mid centuries of centuries of ages,— 
A philosophic pearl it erer lies 
Conceal'd. Did Socrates, the wise and good. 
Find aught at last, but the black hemlock-draught ? 
The g^eat Geometrist, Pythagoras ; 
Or, Euclid, or a greater still, wise Newton, 
Who gathered pebbles on the distant shore 
Of the vast Ocean, truth, a school-boy's task ? 
What is the truth you worship, and before 
Whose undbcorer'd altar you would kneel t 
Come, do not quail ; fear not to answer me ; 
I promise thee, a safe and quick return 
To that low dwelling, where thyself and thine, 
May once more sleep a sweet restoring sleep : 
Thou shalt resume thy usual avocations ; 
No worse I hope for coming into contact 
With Mephistopbeles. 

Post. 

I am not well : 
And have no spirit now to give an answer ; 
But jesting Pilate ask'd the question once. 
Then sneer'd and would not stay to hear 
The truth from Him, who suffered for its sake. 
If I say what is truth, I shall be treated with. 
In quick rejoinder, a most polish'd jest ; 
And the poor lover of the truth must then go down. 
The facts agreeing with the records man 
Has given, and must always testify, 
Is our own human truth ; but there are those. 
Who wilfully are blind ; and seek to be 
Corrupted ; and love darkness more than light,— 
Their first, and latest act, being but an evil^ 
Hugging- their loathsome vices to the last : 
While the great Sun with glorious light shall beam 
And dissipate the ebon clouds of night ; 
So shall tlie independent mind of man — 
The incorruptible, strong human heart — 
The charitable law, which regulates 
His actions, sweetening his most bitter blood. 
Be fiz'd within his own immortal nature ; 
And like that awful globe of warmth and light. 
Take an unerring and an endless course ; 
And shame to night's obscurity the face 
Of all, who will not listen to the truth. 
Nor let its light and beauty bless the worlds 
There is a spirit in the truth of things, 
Wliich msketh oft its- certain revolutions, 
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And comes at last to the lone home of him, 
Who suffers patiently the wrath of man, 
Like to angeUspirit, and exalts, 
And bears him up again from his low state, 
With manna-laden wings ! O ! glorioos hope ! 

Mephistopbeles. 

Ah! this is what you dreamt of in yoar youth, 

The world of poets, never to be realised. 

But when the furnace of their ardent minds. 

Is heated into feverish romance, 

With their own morbid longings : 

Climbing the Mount Parnassus, though ye starve. 

Ye sing the same old song blind Homer sung : 

Ye think to lead, and ye mislead the world, 

Pointing man's views unto the distant clouds, 

When ye yourselves, should cultiyate the clod. 

You have been drinking the old wine of poesy : 

It is a most intoxicating draught. 

Even the erery-day and plodcting man 

Can see the wild abstraction of your eyes, 

Bent on the past, or looking to futurity, 

Profoundly lost to all the present world. 

A book of figures, or a studious course 

Of mathematical deductions might 

Reclaim your errant fancy, and recall •, 

To practical exactitude the mind. 

Wandering on spendthrift wing ungovernable, — 

To all the calm utilities of life ; 

So that the numerals in every page 

Of the rich merchants' ledger would not seem 

All in a mist of undecipherable 

Characters, darker than the Sybil's books. 

You might then win the woilth and present honors 

Of that reality before the eye : 

The past is nothing — and the future is 

The same, even to the shadow of a shade — 

A fathomless, obscure profundity. 

Make use of that which if, and dream no more ; 

And envy not the peasant of his sleep : 

But, I would not deprive you of your hope ; 

Take care you lose it not by self-neglect : 

A word is quite sufficient to the wise. 

Poet. 

I can perceive the star upon your breast, 
And hear the sarcasm of a polished tongue ; 
I could admire the seeming suavity. 
And ornamental outline of a noble 
And true Corinthian order, did I not 
Also perceive the horse's foot upon 
The earth, that throws the gross material 
In your own face and mine to soil and darken 
Both the discoursers and the whole discourse. 
I cleanse with loving heart, my darken'd 
I purge with sympathy pervading all 
Tlie various tribes of man and creeds of oM, 
ISrror or truth, my earth-encrusted soul. 
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From all that's mere sublaoary earthiness. 
The light of nature, and a purer light 
Irradiates my mind with sacred visions ; 
This mortal shall become immortal life ; 
Mr'hateyer clouds surround or evils darken, 
Changing within the twinkling of an eye, 
Into a spirit bright and pure as glory 
Beaming around the brow of Jesus Christ. 

Mbphistophbles. 

There is no end. perceived, nor purpose plain, 
In all your devious circumlocution ; 
You may exhaust yourself bait not the subject : 
A thousand tongues are chattering even now, 
Under the Arctic and Antarctic stars, 
Enthusiastic missionaries in each zone. 
With frantic zeal are voicing forth such words ; 
' But all in vain — the many still are blind : 
Indulge your hopes and see to what they lead. 

Poet. 

Your last advice is good, whatever be the motive ; 

But, as your course is ever serpentine, 

I must be cautious of a gilded pill - 

And chemically test each separate 

Ingredient before I take the whole : 

YoUf then would not deprive me of my hope. 

Hope is inherent in the mind, "while sane. 

Wedded to every human heart till broken, 

Glowing with visual ray, a light divine : 

And should the earth become again immers'd ' 

In elemental waters, or a. dread 

Conflagration seize the universe. 

In one destructible pyreneum, 

The hope, the faith, the ever living spirit, • 

Ascending from- the perishable ashes, 

Would seek its vest^ heritage in heaven. 

* 

■ 

Mbphistophbles. 

You,, should have been a priest and liv'd upon 
The fat of the land ; an humble minstrel oft 
Hath soriy fare ; and the poor follower 
Of the God Apollo, cannot live like him 
Otk nectar and ambrosia. Y6u might 
Have uttered as much verbia^ge as any 
Magniloquent preacher of the ¥Vench» 
. The German, or the British schools : 
You then could ne'er have doubted for a moment ; 
But just within the ratio of your stipend. 
You might have been a happy, true believer. 
The wild enthusiast, in his dreams of glory. 
Imagines himself safe ; but these soon fade ; 
A sad re-action intervenes, a change, 
A dread reverse o'ertakes his' troubled soul ; 
And no physician of the mind or body. 
Can ever cure the immedicable taint — 
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The earthly finite ever longing for 

The heavenly unattainable infinite — 

A worm that's 4>unish'd vri^h a parching thirst — 

A gnawing appetite to be a god — 

A creature of the dust, now soaring onward ; 

JBicelling eagle-pennons in his flight ;* 

And, then immediately a prostrate body — 

A mere cold lump of clay to decompose, 

And to return and mingle with the old, 

The primal elements of life and matter, 

The natural germs and principles of things, 

Eternal, increate, and indestructible : . ' 

But let not me deprive your ardent mind 

Of the bewildering faithfulness of hope : . / ' 

^or even weaken it the more if I " 

Should find it drooping with a sigh or tear, • • 

Shed over human vanity and frailty. 

Come I will change the scene if you dare follow. 

* 

Poet. 

I hope to take no. hariu : enough of evil 
Have i seien already : 'tis not thy nature 
To shew me aught beside. 

Mephistophklks. 

Not to catch cold 
In the raw air, wrap well your coat around • .. 

Your mortal body ; and have faith in me ; . 
Have confidence I mean in Mephistopheies. • 

Poet. 

. What ! faith in thee ! the demon of despair ! 
Constant companion of the hopeless wicked ! 
fiut'yet I may not rail; though sweetest blood 
Sometimes will momentarily turn bitter : • . 

Not confidence, nor even faith in thee. 
What faith or confidence can e'er I hold ? 
Faith is the evidence of things unseen ; 

But, from some temporary mystery, '. , 

Thou art exposed unto my mortal eyes : . ' • 
Give me no faith in thee, but confidence 
In my own ndture and a purer spirit 
May not forsake me in my latest hour. 

« ■ 

Mephistopublbs. 

Certainly not, when fancy holds her reign — . 
And when the crimson tide of life is flowing 
And r«-flowing wildly, and the fluids 
Of your sanguineous, and nervous system, 
Are in an irritable state of moti6n, 
' And last, subsiding agitation ;' then 
Opens to your ken imagination's strange 
And boundless world — then incoherent words 
Seem link'd with more than logic reason's tfaaiitf, 
And preternatural eJcdtemeot te^ms 
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Illtimination from a heavenly torch ; 

And those about your death-couch may invent 

A tale of mystery divine — a legend fit 

For grave and reverend sages to expound. 

Poet. 

You need not so pursue the jest : the world 

Hath set me often a hard task, 

And also taught me many a grievous lesson : 

Even a piercing sarcasm I can bear : 

If you persist in too much wicked wit, 

I must retire and leave you to yourself, 

In solitude, ** a wild beast or a god ; " 

And loudly sound the talismanic words 

Of him who wore a cowl in his humility, 

And whene'er tempted cried — Satan Avaunt ! 

Satan Avaunt I — get thee behind me Satan ! 

Appage Sathanos ! those charmfal sounds 

From ancient learning in her monkish cell — 

Those spiritual words, and heavenly aspirations. 

Demoniac power, nor weird charm, nor death. 

Nor hell, nor thou upon thy fiery throne, 

Can ever hush to silence ; they resound 

In holy assonance, when serpent folds 

Untwine, and laxly leave their cruel grasp, 

And the dark face of evil waxeth pale. 

Let me retire : too long I stay with thee. 

Mephistophelss. 

A word and then — and then I'll say farewell I 

Some other time to have another scene 

Remote from this old Roman station. 

And in a purer region of the air ; 

Some woodland, forest, or high mountain-land. 

Yes, for awhile, thou shalt again be free 

From all the sad adversity that's fallen 

Upon thee, in thy utmost need : — thy mind 

Shall soar on eagle-pennons to congenial spheres 

When thou shalt forth with me revelling thy fill 

With witches around ancient Pendle Hill, 

And woodland weirds, and ignis fatui rangers, 

Bewildering lights, that to and fro can pass 

O'er glen and forest, river and morass ; 

Wild wizard-spirits, who are ever strangers 

To all thine own unhappy human fears, 

To all thy weaknesses and all thy tears. 

Once more within my region tjiou shalt come, 

To something richer than thy crumbs at home. 

Farewell ! — I leave thee to thy pleasant song. 

Vanithet auddeidy. 
Poet. — Solus. 

« 

What dreams disturb the brain of all mankind. 
I fieem awaking from a sleep profound. 
And images are flitting now athwart 
My homeward path — let reason rule and guide. 

Exit. 
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ODD FELLOWSHIP IN THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

^B have been favoured with copies of the Trinidad Speetaior, of March 20thy and April 
^rd, 1847» and we are gratified to learn from its columns, that Odd Fellowship is not 
Tinlikely to [make its way in the West Indian Islands » *' where for a time the well- 
ivishers of human progress despaired to make an impression/' The writer expresseji 
a hope that now the point of improvement has entered the solid block of ignorance 
aod prejudice with which the Island has been overladen, the onward movement will not 
stop until the inhabitants become equally intelligent and placed upon an equality 
with the mother country. Our hopes go along with the writer, and we humbly trust 
that the Order may be the means of working a social regeneration amongst people 
who so much need the benefits of precepts and example. Knowing the sterling good 
which it has effected in many of the remote and comparatively uncivilised portions of 
our own country, we can scarcely entertain a doubt of its success in regions where 
its benefits are so much more needed. 

We give tiie observations of the writer below, as we think they do him infinite 
credit, and shew that he possesses a proper knowledge and appreciation of the subject 
on which he treats. His communication is dbted ** St. Ann's," and he signs himself 
• A Brother of the I. O. O. M. U." 

Upon enquiry I find there is but one society in the town, in which a man of 
limited means can lay up a store for illness or old age. I allude to the Masonic 
Lodge. In this few can enter, or I should rather say, feel an inclination to enter, as 
its members keep themselves aloof from the general run of mankind — they are ex- 
clusive — desire to be lespectable as it is called, and thus shut out the very men who 
most need to belong to such societies. In England, most towns have their Lodges of 
Odd Fellows, Druids, Forresiflfe,- or Old Friends, or have benefit societies of some 
kind. Whilst here, where life is more uncertain, most are strangers to each other, and 
therefore, when accidents do happen, cannot feel that sympathy for the unfortunate 
which is requisite to alleviate their sufferings, and where, I am sorry to say, there is 
greater recklessness of life and money. In such a place, how necessary is it that 
l>rovision should be made for the future, that we should not have to depend upon the 
charity of the public, and be thrown into the hospital, — the sympathy of the bene- 
volent, and be forced to accept kindness from strangers, or become a burden to our 
relations and friends, who are compelled, in order to administer to our necessities, to 
make sacrifices, that if long continued necessarily become painful and burthensome 
both to the receiver as well as the donor. A Lodge of Odd Felloirs once established 
here, if conducted as they are in England, will enable every man to lay up a fund for 
the future which will make him independent in youth and old age, in health and 
sickness, and will accustom him gradually to habits of carefulness, sobriety and self 
control. 

In addition, Lodges of this Order generally conduct their business in such a 
regular manner, at stated times and according to rules laid down on such an excellent 
plan, that the higher offices necessarily must be filled by efficient men, as all who 
aspire to fill any office muit begin at the lowest and gradually ascend to the higher. 
In these societies there is no aristocracjr of birth or pocket — the persevering, honest 
and intelligent man will always become'^ one of the executive, and fully capable to 
perform its duties. As a brother of the Order for some few years, and knowing its 
advantages, I would most gladly explain all these advantages, its rules and even its 
secrets — but it is forbidden me to enter minutely into these several matters. I will 
however, hint a few of its advantages, at the same time state that the secrets, if pub- 
lished would be of no service to mankind generally — they are only ordered to be 
strictly kept to keep the society from being cheated by imposters and false 
brethren. 

There is an Assurance Office about to be, or is commenced here and in other parts 
of the West Indies in connection with England. In this company a man may by 
paying a small sum annually, entitle his wife or children to receive at his death a large 
sum, and thus can lay up provibion for future contingencies. It is not my business to 
explain the nature of those companies in detail, or I could expatiate upon advantages 
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till 1 should weary your readers. It wHl suffice my purpose to say, that wl^t theie 

eorapaaies do for the rich, Lodges of Odd Fellows can do for the tradesman, mechame 
and laborer, in fact, the very richest would be benefitted in joiiung one. Each brother, 
when he enters, will have to pay an entrance fee, in proportion to hit age of £\ Is. to 
£b 5s. or 5 to 26 dollars and a weekly stibscription of 3.d* to Is. or 6d. to 25 cents. For 
this trifling amount a brother will receive, should he meet with an accident or become 
ill, a weekly sum of lOi. to ;^1 lOs. (2 50 to 7 20,) a medical man- to attend him 
and his medicine gratis, besides the constant attention of his fellow members, whose 
duty and interest it will be to provide him with every requisite in order that he mty 
recover and become less burdensome. ShouM a brother unfortunately die, he will be 
provided with a decent funeral, attended to his last home by his fellow members, sod 
his widow and orphans provided for by a fixed pension. ' There is one advantage that these 
societies have over most others, that they allow their members to remove from the 
town in which they have been made ihembers to any other in England or North 
Amenca, or wherever a Lodge is established, without an extra expense, or if any hot 
very trifiing. The whole of the Lodges of the Independent Order, that are in con- 
nexion, are governed by the same laws, and all their members are consAered brothers 
of one large body and not members of any lodge in any ^particular locality. It mat* 
ters not therefore where a brother removes so there is a lodge, and he carries with him 
the usual crendentials, he can become immediately a fellow member of any one of them, 
entitled to the same privileges as if he had belonged to the lodge from its commenoe- 
meut, the only expense being a trifling fee for the entering of his name. 

I will not now enter into several other advantages that members of such societies 
enjoy, or I should occupy too much of your ispace. I would merely observe that the 
members after the usual business is trsnsacted betake themselves to some mode of 
enjoyment. In connexion with some Lodges there are to be found Harmonic Meet- 
ings, and in others are Reading Rooms and classes, finned for mutual instruction— 
in others again both are to be seen. I need not expatiate upon the necessity of sach 
meetings taking place, and the advantages to the young that would accrue. lathis 
town, the general cry is ** there is no society" — ** no convivial meetings "—" friendly 
conversations" — '* no debating societies? — in fact, no means of amusement or in- 
struction. This is to be lamented, but let us hope that the Literary Society recently 
commenced will supply one part, whilst the establishment of this Lodge will.fili vp 
the other void. There is no lack of ability in the town — it wfints concentration— lec 
every one therefore try by all means in . his. power to bring th^ stray talent together^ 
and the consequence must be beneficial to all classes. 

In connection with the Order is a fiind subscribed and laid aside for the Widow 
and Orphan especially. 

By payings a small sum weekly, (say a bit), which most men can do witboafc 
substracting from their comforts, and which, is not missed, the amount being sc^ 
trifling, yet by being added to the trifles subscribed by others, accumulates, in a hw 
years, to a large sum of money, aud can be made available for a very useful and bene- 
volent purpose. I will illustrate how this may be effected, by quoting from one (^^ 
Chamber's Tracts on Life Assurance. V Life Assurance is, in its fundamental prin - 
ciple, like a *. Benefit Society. A certain number of persons club payments, thaC 
those who die within a certain time ' may receive, or rather that their heirs may * 
receive, the aggregate amongst them. Here every one takes his chance.. Each pays « 
aniall sum, that, in the event of his death the large sum would have been realized.—^ 
The non-receivers are, therefore, no losers, while the heirs of .the deceased, I may »J 
are enriched. Life Assurance, then, depends upon, what is, comparatively, a modern 
d.lscoVery amongst mankind ; namely, that liife, while proverbially uncertain in th* 
individual, is determined with respect to a multitude ; being governed like every tbin^ 
else' in nature by fixed laws. It is found that out of any large number of persons it a 
particular age, the deaths during the ensuing y^ar, will be a ceftain number. Soppo** 
we take ten thousand Englishmen of the age of 52, we are as sura as w.e are of the 
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eelipffes, and t(^ riaing of the sun' and mooDi that the deaths amongit them in the next 
year will be just about 150. .This is 'learned from experience; that is^ by keeping 
tables of mort^ity. The number is liable to be diffjprent in different countries and- in 
different ages. Cfi course, amongst ten thousand youn^^er persons, the deaths would 
be fewer ; and of older persons, m6re. Every age has, in short, its proportion." 

*' Supposing that ten thousand persons, at the age of 52, were disposed to asso* 
elate for the purpose of making sure that the heirs of a^ who died within a year 
should have £lO0Q. It would pnjy be necessajT^, in* that case, for each person to 
contribute aa much to a. common fund as would make up the sum of ;^15O,OO0, or a 
thousand times 150 ; that is to say, each of the ten thousand persons would t'equii^ to 
pay j^l5. With a -small additional allowance for the expense of transacting the 
business, the resulting sum of J^150,000 would senre to give the representatives of 
each deceased party ihe sum desired, £l(KHi.*' 

In our Lodge, the principle upon which our calculations are based, is the same ;- 
hut instead of .the representative receiving a fixed sUm and no more at once, we aljow 
a certain amount weekly to the Widow, in proportion to the number of her children, 
80 long as she remains unmarried ; and afterwards to the children, until they arrive at 
aii age to be placed out to some trade or occupation, in order to acquire the means of 
fielf-isupport when they arrive at manhood. At this period the . supervision of the' 
Lodge ccyises. 

•By jbinmg such ^n Order, whiere provision is made, for the time of sickness, for. 
old age, and for the support of the Widow and Orphan, a man makes himself truly 
independent, he discharges a moral obligation to himself and a duty to those dependent . 
on his exertions. How easily can such a , man's life pass down the stream of time 
towards eternity. No care or anxiety for the future, as- in sickness and old age he 
wiU be attended and surrounded by Brothers, whose duty<and interest it will be to &ee 
him properly attended ; his wife and famdy- certain of support and succour sb long as' 
they need either. He may innocently enjoy, dmuse and instruct himself, without fear 
of robbing his wife or children of one atom of that which would contribute ta 
their support hereafter. All to be effected by a small modicum of his own industry-^ 
by 'the savings of his own hard earnings. Haw independent, must such a man. feel,' 
poflseuing one spark of generosity for mankind, or the slightest love Tor his offspring. 
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It is now about 200 .years since .May-day was observed with all due formalities '; .and 
the people of England do not now, as they did then, think it necessary to lihew iheir 
joy and thankfulness for the return of warm weather, after suffering all the. variatidbs 
and severities of winter. How. many May-poles are now erected on the village 
green ? in how many places are the games played that •wei:e played of yore* on this 
joyous day? . Ala^, few, very few; our attention seems altogether taken up with our- 
selves ; we are too much thinking of how to put money into our pockets « to return 
thanks' for that of* which we may already be possessed. Too many of us pass the 
Spring, Summer, and Xutumn, without more thought, than as to how much, we shall 
gain by the fruit of these seasons ; we dream too little of Him who gives ifs those fruits 
and the seasons to grow them. 

But! must not trouble my reader with the dark^side of my picture, but will at 
once proceed to lay before him the occasion w]iieh called forth the preceding reflections, 
and'this, I have no doubt he will at once guess was " keeping May-day." 

In a country pari^ I have a friend> who is the schoolmaster of a number of* the 
labourers' children. The school was built by the gentleman .possessing all the land for * 
miles round his own residence, and is on the edge of his own park. Itf is the wish of 
Vol. 9— No. 7— A. . ' '• . * 
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thii geotleman that the children on his estate should ha^e the chance %f a good edo- 
cation ; at the same time, however, that he strives to enlighten their ignorance, he 
wishes to keep up all the old English games and sports ; he wishes to improve the 
minds of his labourers, but he wi^es also not to raise their minds above their station. 
From the old fashioned custom of the Squire and his Lady joining in the village 
games, he hopes to shew his labourers his own interest in their happiness, and that in 
reason he will take his own share in their enjoyments. My friend the schoolmaster, 
kindly sent me an invitation to go and join in this new attempt at old things ; and I 
must say I accepted the invitation with great pleasure. As early as half.past six 
o'clock in the morning, I saw the school cUldren with their laughing faces and Sonday 
clothes, making the best of their way to Ivy- Green, where their school and master 
were ready waiting their approach. The houses on the green were decorated with 
evergreens and what bloom could be found, besides an innumerable quantity of Maj- 
flowers lavishly scattered over the cottage fronts; the school too, which occupied 
another side of the green, had its share of the gay covering. Of course each child 
brought as many flowers as he could carry, wild flowers and garden flowers ; and as 
each arrived at the green, the boys set to work making wands of May-flowers, (that 
is tying many flowers on a short stick) ; and the girls tied the garden flowers into 
small nosegays, for the female portion. 

By nine o'clock all was prepared and for a time laid on one side, so that the 
children could attend prayers, which they did, marching to chapel in regular order; 
and their demure looks, were a great contrast to the laughing and joking faces that 
five miuutes before had been running from place to place. Surely, this attendance at 
England's Church, was not an improper commencement of England's sports ? this 
teaching children to pray for safety both in soul and body, was surely not wrong, when 
the day was observed to shew our thankfulness for the fruitful season now abont 
commencing ! 

The mom was lovely — the sun was shining with great warmth, and not a dond 
was to be seen, which might darken the face of the sky ; the rooks were cawing, the 
lark — the thrush — the blackbird — and last though not least, the cuckoo were all 
giving forth their heart cheering melodies ; and when I looked around upon the grass 
now sprouting with its velvet coat — and then upon the trees, now bursting at once into 
life ; with all these beauties of Nature spread before me, and the joyful songs of the birds 
sounding in my ear, I could not but think the sound of the chapel bell a lovely and an 
appropriate sound ; and I am sure it must have had the same effect upon the hearts of 
the children that it had on mine, and that was to fill me with deep joy and a warm 
feeling of love and thankfulness to that God in whose service we were about to be 
engaged. 

By half-past ten o'clock the youngsters were again at the green surroimding the 

master, and then began the real business on the green ; the first thing was to crown 

the girl who was to be queen of May ! this girl of course was a ftivourite in the 

school, and for that reason had been chosen queen. The ceremony of crowning over, 

the children arranged in order, and with flowers in caps — ^flowers in coats — and 

flowers on sticks — they made a nice and pleasing appearance ; and with the shouting of 

this, screaming of that, whistling of a third, and laughing of another, they made 

rather a noisy but certainly a merry party. On their arrival at Ivy Hall they were 

joined by the Squire and his Lady, the clergyman, and many other gentlemen and 

ladies, besides a number of farmer's daughters, sons, &c. — and (the most important) 

by the May-pole ! This pole was of course bought for the purpose, and is twenty 

yards long from the level of the ground ; it is painted various colours. The order of 

procession from the Hall to the Green was another merry affair, being increased by 

young gentlemen and ladies carrying streamers and garlands ; the two &g8 belonging 

to the school were now unfurled, and carried by two lads who rode on the madune 

used to assist in bearing the pole. The pole was reared, having been previooily 

decorated with streamers and garlands, amidst the shouts of the assembled party ; some 

good ale was distributed to those who had assisted in the erection, &c. We then 

joined hands, and formed two large circles, and danced and sung, and laughedi 

and shouted like — our forefathers ! I here give the reader two verses with the cbonu 

•f one song. 
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** We have been told in olden day, 
Our grandsires kept a merrie May ; 
A merrie May ! and why should we 
X^ess merrie than our fathers be ? 

Come choose we now a May-day queen, 
The pole is rear'd on Ivy Green ; 
Its wonted mirth to May restore, 
And keep the day as kept of yore. 

CHORUS. 

From rise of sun 'till daylight's done, 

Round about merrily every one. 

And Robin Hood, and Little John 

Shall dance with the queen of the May-day !" 

The above song was composed by the squire and set to a familiar tune by the school- 
master. Oh ! but we did enjoy the song, the tune, and the dance round ! and our 
noise bid fair to rival the whole rookery. After dinner we had various sports ; we had 
country dances —we had thread the needle — wheel-barrow races — jumping — ^laughing 
—and shouting — every body was playing, or at the least seemed to be doing so, and 
erery body enjoyed themselves. In the afternoon the children and visitors were 
regaled with new milk and buns at the expense of the Squire's Lady ; after whioh till 
mn-down the sports continued when the children joined in singing 

** Good night, good night, 
May heavenly peace, and sweet repose 
Dwell in each heart, each eyelid close. 

Grood night, good night !" 

So we separated, and I think none who joined in the erection of Ivy Green May- 
pole, will regret the commencement, continuation and conclusion of a May-day 
observed in the same manner their fathers observed it. 

C. 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

MATHEMATICS NO MYSTERY ; OR THE BEAUTIES AND USES OP EUCLID. 

BY 6. J. HOLYOAKB. 

Attthor of Practical Grammar, &c. &c. 

This Work the Author tells us in his Preface ** Was prepared at the request of a 
society which took great interest in popular education.*' He assumes as his motto the 
well known maxim that '* What U worth doing at all^ u worth doing well ;" how he 
hts succeeded in illustrating his tex€, may be partly judged by the demands of the 
public for a second edition. 

It may perhaps be objected to his title that in Mathematics there is no mystery ; 
for whatever can be accompUshed by well founded rules, ceases at onoe to be myste- 
rious : his aim has certainly been to render Mathematical Science easier of attainment, 
and more interesting to the student ; and, taking the First Book of Euclid's Elements 
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•8 a theme, to familiarise him to the method of Geometrical demonstrationt. For 
this purpose he divides his work into three principal parts ; the first being as intro- 
duetum to Mathematic» ; the second, the Arat Book qf Euclid f and the third, /ile 
Uie$ of his Elemental 

The introduction consists of nine chapters} the titles of which will convej the 
best possible id^ of the nature of the work. 
' Chap. l.~ Discouraging Influence of a' certain popular Maxim over the Parsvit 
of Learning in general, and Mathematics in particular. * . 

Chap. 2.— ^Important Distinctions pertaining to Mathematics. 

Chap.' 3. — History of the Rise and Progress of the Mathematics. 

Chap. 4. — Utility of Mathematics as a means of extending our kiK>wledge of the 
physical world. 

Chap. 5. — Mathematics as a means of Mental Discipline. 

Chap. 6.— The Ldgic of Euclid. 

Chap. 7. — Natural Geometry. 

Chap. 8. — Practice and Theory, or the Distinction between Practical Geometrj 
and Pure Mathemathics. 

Chap. 9. — Exordial Address to the Student. 

The second part contains Definitions, Postulates, Azioixts, &c. &c., and Sup- 
plementary Illustrations of Geometrical Logic. 

The third, or Uses of Euclid, consists of three chapters, nji follow : — 

Chap. 1.— The Practical Uses of the Definitions. 

Chap. 2. — Miiscellaneous Definitions, introdupt;ory to the Uses* of the Propo- 
sitions. 

Chap. 3. — Use? of the Problems and Theorems of Euclid. 

In this part are brought forward many applications of Geometry, which hare 
utility, if not noVelty to recommend them, and which cannot fail of being particularly 
interesting to the Tyro, or of awakening in bis mind a desire to be acquainted with.the 
remaining Books of the Elements of the -ancient Egyptian Geometer. 

The Diagrams, which are neatly drawn, are upon separate plates, and referred to 
in the text. This must be considered an oversight of the author's, and we would re- 
commend to him in any future editions, to have them printed with the letter-press, as 
they.wonld then be always under the eye of the reader, and the trouble, of tamiDg 
over the leaves to follow the demonstration of any proposition would be completely 
avoided. 

The title page, though perhaps rather too fanciful for so grave a subject,' is not only 
ingenious but useful ; as each letter in the word Euclid, contains* the demonstrations 
of some one useful proposition, with a reference to the number and book where it is 
to be found : that in the letter C being a very neat illustration of the famous Theorem 
of Pythagoras, which has from his time to the present'day been considered as ** the 
key -stone of the edifice of Geometry." 

To speak in fhe technia of publishers, the book is very neatly got up. and from 
its portability and the moderation of its price, will no doubt become the pocket 
companion of many a young mathematician. 
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Ths biFFKRBNCK BETWEEN GO AND COME. —A gentleman had l&nd which was 
worth two hundred pounds per annum, and which he himself cultivated; but as 
his . income arising from it, was not equal to 4iis expenditure,- he was. necessitated 
to sell one half ' to pay his debts, and let the other to a farmer for a term of twenty* 
one years. ' . ' 

Before that term was expired, the farmer one day bringing his rent asked him if 
he wpuid sell the land. •' Why," said' he, " would you buy it ?" ". If it so please 
you," said the farmer, — " How ?" said he, — " that is strange, tell me how 'this comes 
to pass, that I could not live upon twice as much land, being my own ; and you upos 
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one half of it, thoi:^b you have paid fhe rent, are able to buy it ?" .*' Oh," said the 
fAnner, ** two words only make all the . difference, you said go ; I said come."' — 
** What is the meaning of that," saij the gentleman. *' You lie in bed," said the 
farmer, '* or take your pleasure and send others about your business ; — I rise early, 
and see my business done myself. You said to tlie men, — G9 and do the work I 
I say C3me and do it; so thut I have my eye upon them,, and even afford them 
assistance." 

Hpw TO SAVE one's BACON. — Early oi^s fine morning, as Terrence O'Fleary was 
hard at work in his pdtato garden, he was accosted by His gossip, Mick Casey, who, 
he perceived, had bis Sunday clothes on. 

'** God*8 bud, Terry, man, what would you be after doing there wid them praties, 
an' Fhelim O'Lougtilia's berrin goin' to take place ? Come along, my bouchal, sure 
the praries will wait. " 

•* Och, no," says Terry, ** I must di? the ridge for the children's breakfast, and 
thin I'm goin' to confession to Father O'Higgins, who houids a station beyont there at 
his own house." 

'* Bother take the stashin," says Mick, *' sure that could wait too." 

But Terrence was not to be persuaded. 

Away went Mick to thp berrin ; and Terrence having finished ** wid the praties," as 
he said, went over to Father O'Higgins, where he w$is shown into the kitchen, to await 
his turn for confession. He had not been long standing there before the kitchen fire, 
when his attention was attracted by a nice piece of bacon which hung in the chimney 
corner. Terry looked at it again and again, and wished the children ** had it at home 
with the praties." 

** Murth'er alive," says he, ** will I take it ? Sure the priest can spare it, and 
it would be a rare thrate for Judy and the garsoons at home, to say nothing ov myself, 
who hasn't tasted the likes for this many a day." 

Terry looked at it again, and then turned away saying-^ 

« I won't take it : why should I, an it's not mine, but the priest's ? and I'll have 
the* sin of it, shure. I won t take it, an' it's uothin but the old boy himself that'^s 
temptin me. Bat sure'it's no harm to feel it any way,'^ said he taking it into his 
hand, and looking earnestly at it. '* Och, it's a beauty ; and why would I carry it 
home to Judy and the childer ? an sure it won't be a sin after I confess it." 

Well, into the great coat pocket he thrust it ; and he had scarcely done so when 
the. maid came into the kitchen and told him that it was liis turn to go to confession. 

*.* Murther alive — I'm kilt and ruined, horse and foot ; now joy, Terry ; what'll 
I do in this quandary at all, at all } '■ By gaunies, I must thry and make the bjest of it^ 
any how," says he to himself, and iu he went to the priest. 

He knelt to him, told his sins, and was about to receive absolution, when all at 
once he seemed to recollect himself, and cried out — 

"Och, stop — stop Father O'Higgins, dear, for goodness sake stop. I have one 
great big sin to tell yet ; only sir, I'm frightened to tell it, in regard of niver paving. 
done the like afore, sir, niver." 

*• Come," said Father .O'Higgins *• you must tell it to me»" , 

** Why, thin, your riverence, I will tell it; but, sure, I'm ashamed like." 

** Oh, never mind, tell it," gaid thepriest, 

ti "w^hy^ thin, your riverence, I went one day to a gintleman's house, upon. a little 
bit of business ; and he being engaged, I was shown into the kitchen to wait. Well, sur, 
there I saw a beautiful bit iv bacon hangiu in the chimney. I looked at it, your riverence, 
and niy teeth began to wather. I don't know how it was sur, but I suppose the 
devil timpted me, for I put it into my pocket ; but if you plaze sur, I'll give it to 
you," and he put his hand into his pocket. 

♦* Give it to me," said the priest. *• No, certainly not, give it back to the owner." 
•** Why, thin, your riverence, sir, I offered it him, and l^e wouldn't take it." 

•* Oh, he wouldn't, wouldn't, he ?'' said- the priest — " Then take it home, and eat 
ijt yourself, with your family." 

"Thank your riverence, kindly" says Terrence, "an I'll do . that same imme- 
diately, plaze God : but first and foremost, 1*11 have the absolushun if you plaze." 

Terrence received absolution, and wenl home rejjjicing he had been able to save 
his soul and. his bacon at the same time. 
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Tbb CowaiHiRo&'B Trbasurss.— In this port (Perenaey), where for t!ie fint 
time he had set foot in England, the conqneror distributed presents of every 
kind to those of his soldiers who again crossed the sea, in order, says a Normu 
author, that no one on his retam might say that he had not gamed by the 
conquest. William, if we may beliere the same author, his chaplain and biognipfaer, 
brought more gold and sUrer to Normandy than was contained in all Gknd. The 
whole population of the town and country districts from the sea to Rouen, hastened to 
meet him, and sainted him with cries of enthusiasm. The monasteries and secular dergj 
rivalled each other in their sealous efforts to entertain the conqueror of the English, 
and neither monks nor priests remained unrecompensed. William gave them gold in 
money, sacred vessels, and bullion, with stuffs richly embroidered, which they dis- 
played in the churches where they excited the admiration of travellers. It would 
appear that embroidery in gold and silver was an art in which the TCngijah womeo 
excelled ; the commerce of that country already very extended, brought there also mtnj 
precious things, unknown in the norith of Gaul. A relation of the King of Frsnoe, 
named Raonl, came with a numerous suite to the court held by King William during 
Easter. The French, equally with the Normans, viewed with curiosity and amasement 
the chased gold and silver plate, and the drinking cups of the Saxons, made of large 
horns adorned with metal at the two extremities. They were astonished at the beauty 
and long hair of the young English hostages or captives of the Norman king. " They 
remarked," says the contemporary narrator, ** these things and many others equally 
new to them, that they might relate them in their country.''— -Atf^ory of the Gmftmi 
qf Bngland bf th9 Normmu, by Auguitin Thierry, 

Adyicb to Tradbsmin. — Printing is one of the most important arts eier 
invented for labour-saving economy, and despatch of business. Few are aware of tlK 
full extent of its importance in this particular ; but those who best understand it, and 
avail themselves most of its advantages (all other things being equal), are invariably 
found to be the leading parties in success of business. We doubt if a single exoeptJon 
to this rule can be founa. Think of the difference between waiting for customers to 
learn accidentally probably, if they ever learn, what and when) your business is, and 
when they call, if ever they do, spending a half hour or an hour in giving to each one 
separately a description of that which may be for sale, its quality, price, &c., and on 
the other hand spending the half hour or hour to write an advertisement, equally 
descriptive, for the newspaper, by which tens of thousands may read at the sasie 
time, and be informed of all the particulars it is desirable to convey. — Jonatkmi, 

Pakliambntart Rbform, since so openly and meritoriously advocated, waa in 
1 792-3 held by the Pitt admistration highly seditions. In those years. Holt of Newark, 
was sentenced to two years' imprisonment for printing the Duke of Richmond's letter 
on reform ; Phillips, of Leicester, to eighteen months, for vending another work on 
the same subject ; and Winterbotham, a dissenting minister of Plymouth, for two yesn, 
for reflecting on the corruptions of parliament in a sermon ; Gilbert Wakefield for two 
years, for a pamphlet on the same doctrines. Vaughan, master of the grammar school 
at Leicester, was prosecuted to destruction, even to death, by the close corporation of 
that place, for reprinting Cooper on Loyalty, and Porteous on War. The Dean of 
St. Asaph also for a dialogue on parliamentary reform. Muir, Palmer, Gerald, Mar- 
garot, and Skirving, were at Edinburgh transported for fourteen years, as mere advo- 
cates of this very reform ; and even the famous high treason of Hardy, Tooke, Thehrell, 
&c., had no other object but parliamentary reform, which the constructive law of a 
venal judge thought to make treason I Prosecutions and punishments made, howefer, 
no converts, and changed no opinions ; but on the contrary, they proved the weakness 
of the cauae which they professed to support by irrational means, and by re-acting 
produced the results which we have witnessed. 

Good Nature. — Give us good natured cheerfulness and a sunny face, and you 
are welcome to the miser's gold. Some persons look as if they always had a vinegar 
cruet in their mouths, and a pepper-box under their noses. Though spring is smiling 
around them — birds singing above them, and flowers blooming sweetiy in their paths, 
they cannot, or rather will not soften down the raspish countenance and partake of the 
general joy of nature. Shame on them. We would not live in the society of such for 
one twelvemonth for half the wealth of the world. 
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Hm Redemption Lodg* of Odd Fellows of the Manchester Unity, Marsden, near Hudderi- 
fleld, celebrated their twentieth anniversarj on EMter Monday i and the occasion proved both 
Interesting and important. At eleven o'clock a considerable body of the members attended 
divine service, at Marsden chnrch Hie prayers bein; ministered by the iucnmbent, who is an 
honorary member, and the sermon preached by the Rev. J. Richardson, incumbent of Milns 
Bridge. The Rev. Gentleman chose for his text part of the 14th verse of the II. chap, of the 
episUe to Titus : — " A pecnliar people, sealons of good works.'* The discoarse was a sound ez> 
position of Christian doctrine and practice, and was applied in a manner which coold not fail to 
Instmck and encourage the hearers in the discharge of their duties, both as Christians and Odd 
Fellows. In the course of the afternoon the preacher received the unanimous thanks of the 
Lodge for hia kind and valuable services. After service the members proceeded to the Lodge- 
room to dinner, and were favoured with the company of their neighbour, who had occupied the 
pulpit. On the cloth being drawn, P. P. G. M. Robert Taylor, was called to the chair, who 
began his duties by proposing the health of the Queen, which was responded to by the company 
rising and singing a part of the National Anthem. The next business was to present the Rev. J. 
M. Maxfield with a beautiful emblem of the Order, framed in Rosewood, as an acknowledgment 
of the interest which he had taken in promoting the prosperity of the Lodge. In accepting the 
testimonial, and replying to the address of the chairman who presented it, the receiver took 
occaslcm to refer to the character of the working classes generally } their importance and worth 
in a national point of view, and their qualifications when properly met, treated, and educated, 
for discharging the duties of citizen, Christian, and friend. He also took a summary view of the 
course which he had pursued with regard to them, during the period of the ten years that he had 
spent amongst them, expressing himself much gratified by the kind treatment which he had 
uniformly received at their hands, and by the sense of gratitude which he had often observed 
them to manifest for attention and services of trifling import. He then thanked the Lodge 
heartily, for the valuable present which they had that day made to him— a memento of thdr 
kindness and confidence, which should become an heir-loom in his family — and concluded by an 
earnest appeal to the members, to adorn and recommend the Rules of their Order, by habits 
of sobriety, truth, honesty, and benevolence, at all times, and in all places. During the past 
year the funds of the Lodge have had to meet an extraordinary demand, on account of increased 
sickness and mortality in the district. Nevertheless, its finances are in a healthy state, and an 
accession of twenty-four new members has marked its onward progrress. The expenditure for 
the year in cases of sickness has been jffgs, and for district funerals jffso, leaving after all a gain 
on the year of iff75. It further appears from the balance-sheet, that the funds and property 
belonging to the Lodge amount to the handsome sum of j^825 l8s. lid How much better for 
this sum to be thus stored and reserved by the contributors against the time of sickness and 
death, than to have been squandered away in folly and dissipation. — On Wednesday, the Srd 
March, a Gold Watch, with appendages, of the value of jff22— was presented to Bfr. B. Baker, 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Newport District of Odd Fellows, for the gratuitous servicex 
rendered by him to the Order daring several years past. The supper on the occasion was laid 
by Host Jenkins, in a manner pleasing at once to both eye and taste, and highly creditabte to 
the cusine of the Crown Hotel. The edibles having been amply discussed, the cloths were 
removed, and O. M. Stockwell called to the chair, and P. P. D. G. M. Wells to the vic(>, both 
being well supported by past and present Officers of the District. The usual loyal toasts were 
enthusiastically received, after which, the more immediate business of the evening com- 
menced. The Chairman addressed the company— (consisting of about forty brothers) — at con- 
siderable length— and the presentation then took place, amidst great cheering.— Mr. Baker 
responded with much eloquence and efTect, and displayed considerable emotion and warm 
feeling in the course of his speech. The watch was procured through Mr. Whitehall, 
jeweller and watch maker. Commercial -street, and on being handed round the room, excited 
much admiration. It was a gold three-qr. plate lever, with gold dial, and Jewelled in six holes ; 
and the gold guard was of the curb pattern. The interior part of the case of the watch bore the 
following inscription : '* Presented by the Newport Districtof the I.O. of M.U., to Prov. C.S. Baker, 
as a token of esteem, and for his valuable services to the District, during a period of three years. 
March Srd, 1847." During the remainder of the evening, several toasts were proposed, including 
those belonging to the Order — the Hon. Member for the Borough, R. J. Blewitt, Esq., (a worthy 
brother) — the Members for the County — £. Dowllng, Esq., proprietor of the Mbblin. and the 
other honorary Members of the Order— the worthy Surgeons of the District, and the health of 
many of the gentlemen present, not forgetting the worthy hostess and host. Songs apinropriate 
to the Order were sung by several of the Brothers, and one written for the occasion, adapted to 
the air of " The Ivy Green,"— a copy of which we subjoin,— was sung by Mr. Baker vary 
effectively. The company separated at an early hour, much pleased with the proceedings. 

LOVE FOR OUR FELLOW MAN. 

Thkbs's a plant grows in the human heart, 

Too often unheeded and lone. 
Yet whose leaves can the dearest of blessings impart. 

Were it only more cherished and known -. 
It hath healed many sorrows — dried up many tears, 

Since the doom of our race began ; 
That plant 1— oh, it's one that delights and endears— 

'Tis the love of our fellow man l 
Cherish it warmly while yet you can— 
Oh, brothers, have love for your fellow man. 
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In tht riarkencrt a^re^ that lonjc hare fled* 

rh<^ plant was a slighted seed : 
And in after- days when it lilted its head. 

It seemed bat a worthless weed. 
And then it looked upwards and first assaraed 

Thp beauty that now it wears. 
But like the aloe, it only bloomed 

i)dco in a hundred years. 
Cherish it kindly, while yet you ean — 
Oh, brothers, have love for your fellow man. 

How the plant hath thriven, and flourishes welt 

In each bosom around this room. 
. Beamingr eyes and glad voices — they plainly tell : 

— Oh, the plant hath a healing perfume i 
Scorn ami anger are banished— fifty hearts thfob as one ; 

The psst ! — His a dream that is o*er ; 
Joy ! brothers, the hate and the passion are gone — 

Let love triumph now evermore : 
Cherish it warmly while yet yon can — 
Oh, brothers, have love for your feUow man 1 

« 

We will hnld out the hand to the feeble and weak, 

Wc will dry the lone widow's tears ; 
To the brother in sorrow all kindly speaic, 

And gladden the deathbed feai^ ; 
And thus heaven- gruided, and feeling the glow 

Of the plant that is blooming within. 
We shall know we*re folfljling out duty below. 

And by love our reward we may win : 
Cherish it warmly, while yet you can — 
Oh, brothers ! have love for your fellow man ! 

J. M. Scott, Y. G. 
Temple of Peace Lodge. 



At a Special Committee of the Loyal Terra Firma Lodge, Wolyerhatnpton . District Mi' 
at Host John Icke*8, Old King*s Head, Duceley- street, Wolverhampton, the Members pn* 
8 en ted a valuable Silver SnuflT Box to. their worthy and respected Secretary, H. W. Btmf* 
the founder of the Lodge — it was a beautiful specimen of manufacture being chastely canrai 
and had upon the dial the following inscription : " Presented to H. W. Harley, the 8cgm> 
tary and founder of the Terra Firma Lodge, by the MemberSt aa a mark of th^ tit iWb 
December, 1846." 

FsBRUART 23nd, 1847. at Horton Church, Staffordshire, Brother Joseph Whit^urst, to Ifiit 
Harriett Hopkin, of Biddulph.— March 3ist. 1847, at Horton Church, Brother Thomas Lockitto 
Miss Judah.Brou)7h, of Biddulph, both of the Loyal Knypersley Lodge, Bradley Green, Fottoy 
and NewcasUe District.-^February uth, 1847> P- Pr. G. M., Joseph Marling to JaneyonnfOt 
daughter of Mr. Michael Bonfrey, Farmer, at the Parish Church, Keyingham, by. the Kev. 
Jackson Porter, M. A.—May 26th, 1847, a* the Parish Church, Blackburn, Brother -*-— ' 
Cowbum, of the Greenbank Lodge, Blackburn District, to Miss Rebecca Nelson. 



August 9th, 1846, much lamented. Brother William Barker, the late C. S. of the tsf" 
Ingham District, and one of the most active Members in the District.— On the 4th of May 18l7i 
Elizabeth, the Wife of John Crabtree, P. G., of the Aaron's Budding Rod Lodge, of the HaUfel 
District.— Past Secretary, James Wilkinson, 30th January, 1847.— Past Vice Grand, AMW 
Hattersley, March uth, 1847.— Both of the Victoria Lodge, Knaresborough District. 
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LEGALIZATION OF THE ORDER. 



Thb question of Legalization is now the subject which engrosses the 
attention of all members of the Unity, who have taken an active part in 
their respective Lodges and Districts. The Oxford A. M. C, decided by a 
majority of 18, that application should be made to the imperial Parliament, 
praying for a Legalization of the Order ; and the G. M., and Board of 
Directors at their meeting in August, agreed to a petition that should be 
circulated to all Lodges in the Order for signatures. The petition sets forth 
the grievances of the Order ; it's numerical strength ; its wealth, and annual 
receipts and expenditure ; its tendency to improve and benefit society at large, 
and calls upon the legislature '' to extend to it that legal security and 
encouragement which other Benefit Societies enjoy ; by either granting to it 
a Special Act of Parliament, applicable to itself; ox to extend and modify 
the provisions of the present Benefit Societies Act, as will give to it that 
common legal protection which other Benefit Societies possess." There is no 
doubt upon our mind but that Parliament will comply with the prayer of 
the petition, if the application be earnestly made. If the members will do 
their duty to themselves, and render to the executive that assistance and 
support, which they are in duty bound to do, we have no fear of our 
apphcation being rejected. As a society, what have we done that the 
legislature will refuse to legalize us ? We have done no wrong ; we have 
violated no law ; we have been guilty of no inhumanity ^ we have injured 
Vol.— 9. No. 8— B. 
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no one's property ; we have endangered no one's peace. We hare sjB- 

pathised with the unfortunate ; we have assisted the distressed ; we hsn 

nourished the weak and assisted the sick : to a great extent we have soothed 

the widow's grief, and dried the orphan's cheek ; we have destroyed sectaria 

selfishness and national exclusion ; and have given evidence to the wodd 

that we are ever ready to stretch out the hand of fellowship and goodwill to 

all mankind irrespective of country, colour, sect or creed. Thirty or foitj 

years have we heen upon this land endeavouring to do good. There ii 

scarcely a local official in any city, borough, or town, in Great Britain or 

Ireland, who would not speak of us in the most flattering and complimentary 

manner, and bear testimony to the good that we have done in his in^ridnd 

locality. The heads of the state, the church, and the bar ; the prindpah of 

agriculture ; manufacture and commerce, all come forward to render us thdr 

countenance and aid. Lord Campbell speaks of us as being a " very byil 

moral, useful and praiseworthy institution ; " and Sir Frederick Pollock, the 

Lord Chief Baron says, that <<the society ought to render its meetingt 

and proceedings legal; either by a personal Act of Parliament relating to 

itself, or by obtaining a repeal of those public acts which render it illegal*' 

There is no reason why Parliament will refuse to legalize us, but a thousand 

reasons why they will. Our illegality is a consequence of our own idleneee. 

We have been complaining of the insecurity of our investments, and aakiBg 

the directors for advice in cases of refiractory trustees ; but we have never 

made any attempt to remedy the evil which we complain of. It is by our own 

exertions alone that we shall succeed. Men should not expect to find every 

thing as easy as their slipper shoes. Few things that are valuable to society 

have been obtained without hard work, study and determination ; and if the 

members of the Order, will avail themselves of the present opportunity of 

laying their grievances and wants before the legislature of their country, we 

feel confident that the object will be gained. The question of legalization it 

not one of trifling importance ; but one upon which depend the prosperity 

and continuance, or decay and cessation of the Order at large. The Order 

cannot exist without legalization, and to attempt to do so will bring about 

its ruin. Our doctrine is that no individual member of the Order shall 

be allowed to possess power which is not enjoyed by his members ; and no 

individual shall have the power of setting at defiance and trampling under 

foot the resolutions of his fellow men. Without legalization, power is held 

by persons. We want legalization, so that individuals will lose power, 

and the Order obtain it. If we were legalized, we should have power to 
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carty oat our own laws ; to give effect to our own resolutions ; to guarantee 
that the members' contributions should be appropriated to those purposes 
lor which they were contributed ; to invest our funds in a more profitable 
manner ; and thereby insure the permanency and stability of the Order. All 
individual authority should be pulled down and destroyed, and power 
distributed over the whole surface of the Order. History furnishes us with 
abundant facts that irresponsible power was never possessed by aay body 
of men without being abused and wielded for the exclusive benefit of those 
who possessed it. We have often wondered how it is that the members of 
•o large a society as our own, and based upon such democratic principles 
would allow individuals to possess such unbounded influence over their 
government and funds. Irresponsible power is a direct violation of all 
democratical or representative government. Democracy demands that all 
power shall be placed in the hands, and at the disposal of the people, and 
that no individual shall hold more power than has been given to him by a 
▼ote of his fellow-members. But that is not the position of the Manchester 
Unity. At the present time we have democracy in theory, and despotism in 
practice. In democratical governments, individuals are governed by society ; 
in our government society is governed by men. Despotism acts according to 
its own whim and caprice. The heads of the Manchester Unity have power 
-io act how they like, and do what they cboose. The heads of a democratical 
government act according to the wishes of the people who elect them, and this is 
the kind of government that we are anxious to obtain for the Unity. There must 
be no power independent of, and superior to a resolution passed by a 
majority of the members, and all individual opinions, obstinacy, and whims 
must be compelled to submit to such resolution. Wt must have a govern- 
ment and institution where all will have equal power and equal pri\ileges ; 
where all will have equal opportunities of introducing new laws or abrogating 
old ones, and where the minority will be compelled to submit to those 
resolutions and laws which have been legally passed by a majority of their 
fellow-members. We can possess a government and constitution like this 
only by becoming legalized, because we want the assistance of the government 
of the country to give effect to any resolution that the majority may come 
to, and without this assistance we can have no power to check any obstinacy 
or tyranny that any officer may think fit to practise upon us. Parliament 
has given itself much trouble in enacting Acts for the government and pro- 
tection of Benefit Societies. The legislature hc^ve introduced all kinds of 
privileges and benefits into such Acts for the encouragement of Benefit 
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Societies and the security of their funds. They have allowed them a higber 
rate of interest for their surplus funds than they will allow to any one dn. 
They have allowed them to settle all their disputes by a Court of ArbitratioB, 
and which arbitrators are elected by the membsrs of the society. They 
have compelled the Court of Exchequer, or the Registrar of FViendlj 
Societies, to transfer to such other person as the society may appoint, any 
sum of money that may be invested in the name of any trustee who may 
become bankrupt, insolvent, stupid, or dishonest, and such transfer is to be 
made without any fee or reward. They have provided that if any trustee 
should become bankrupt or insolvent, and at the time of such bankruptcy 
he should hold any cash belonging to the society j that the whole of sack 
money shall be paid in full before any creditor can touch any of his effects. 
And above all they have provided, that in all cases of dispute the decisioDS 
come to by the arbitrators shall be final and binding upon all parties con- 
cerned, without any appeal to law or equity. The present Benefit Sodetiea^ 
Act is not applicable to the wants and necessities of our Unity ; becaiue it 
provides that Benefit Societies shall not be allowed to establish in other parts 
of the country similar societies. This is the clause then that we reqmrt 
modified or abolished ; and we therefore pray, that a special Act* applicable t» 
ourselves may be passed, or the present Act so modified and amended that we 
may come under its pronsions. If the members will do their duty in (pBtting 
up the petitions, and make the M. P's. of their respective localities acquainted 
with their wishes, we feel confident that the day is not far distant, when ov 

funds will be secured and protected by legislative enactment. 

W. B.S. 



THE UNLUCKY MAN. 

BY GEORGE HURST. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Mas. Dunn having recovered from her hystericks, suggested to Mr. Brown tbit 
immediate pursuit might enable them to overtake the fugitives ; this intimatioii acted 
as a motive power to that gentleman, who immediately went to procure a post-dudie. 
Xiis hat, which he had taken off on entering the house was entirely forgotten. Xf ke 
had been denuded of his coat, waistcoat, or any other of his garments, it is not likely 
he would have waited for adorning his person with them, so intent was he upon tike 
object of his pursuit. How different was the behaviour of Mrs. Dunn. No person 
could have felt more acutely the light, or as she expressed it, the imprudent, wiekedi 
conduct of her daughter, — but even in her deepest sorrows she. always preserved ■ 
propriety of deportment. In fainting or hystericks, she always observed the pn^ 
attitude as carefully as Caesar is stated to have done, when adjusting himself to die, 
after his body had been transfixed with a score or two of daggers. If &» wept, tiie der 
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passed down her beaatifal cheek, as the rain drop on the roge, pellucid though colour- 
less, but addmg to its loveliness. In our progress through this life, affliction, — deep 
affliction, most frequently pass in sad array before us ; but to excite our sympathies there 
must beapropriety in its display. We turn away displeased and disgusted with the deepest 
sorrow when we perceive the furrows that the tears have ploughed through the soil that has 
aocomulated on the unwashed countenance. A brook running over a gravelly bottom, 
with the beautiful wild flowers hanging over its margin, and as it were kissing the gently 
flowing waters, is beautiful, and we may wander, by its side indulging in sweet, though 
melancholy contemplations : but, the stream washing its way along a dirty channel, and 
between muddy banks, we recoil from as something in its nature repulsive. While 
Mr. Brown was absent procuring a chaise, Mrs. Dunn employed the time in arranging 
her cap, bonnet, shawl, and other articles of dre»s in the most correct manner. She albo 
packed a suitable number of band boles, and made the most ladylike preparations for 
her journey, whatever might be its duration. The chaise being brought, they were 
soon seated, and set off at a full gallop in pursuit of the fugitives. Miss Diinn and 
the Captain had certainly every chance of eluding their pursuers, had they taken 
proper advantage of the time they had in advance ; but the young lady had gone but 
a very short distance when she began to entertain some slight doubts as to the 
propriety of her conduct. When their carriage passed Mr. Brown as he was walking 
towards her maternal residence, she saw him, and really thought that dressed for the 
wedding, he looked magnificent. She then felt almost certain of having acted very wrong, 
in this opinion she was quite confirmed as she lool<ed at the Captain, — who out of 
his regimentals, seemed a decidedly insignificant personage. It is doubtful whether 
•he ever had any liking for the Captain, and it was believed that she was warmly at- 
tached to Mr. Brown. Then it may be asked, how in the name of wonder, can her 
extraordinary conduct be explained. To forsake the man she esteems, and elope with 
one for whom she is perfectly indifferent I — the thing seems too absurd. — Gently, most 
worthy and respected reader, for such indeed thou art, and deservest to be, for thy 
good taste displayed, in reading this interesting and faithful narrative. Dost thou 
^ink that human actions are influenced solely by the affections, or motives conceived by 
prudence ? — Hast thou not imagined how much is impelled by vanity, caprice, and a desire 
*' to astonish the Browns ?" Thou must have a most marvellous lack of penetration, 
mot to see that the young lady's chief object was to create a sensation. She unques- 
tionably expected to be pursued, and quickly overtaken ; — then after a due proportion 
of sighing, sobbing, screaming and fainting, to be reconciled to her disconsola.te 
friends, and then that all would be forgiven. She might further have expected the 
gratification of seeing her dear Captain kicked for his base conduct ; or she might 
have intended Mr. Brown to have had a lesson that might enlighten him on the 
necessity of being more careful for the future in forming his friendships. Having 
travelled a few miles, she began to show symptoms of an interesting state of agita- 
tion ; — ^this gradually increased, when after going a couple of stages, she could not 
possibly bear the rapid motion of the chaise. The Captain was perfectly deaf to her 
entreaties for travelling more slowly, until by dint of a little screaming and fainting, 
he was compelled to comply with her wishes. He had a horrible dread of being 
overtaken, but looked fiercely and swore in a bold military manner. The lady 
suggested that should they be overtaken, and attempts be made to bear him from her, 
his valour would be brought into brilliant activity, and that courage and true love 
would triumph over a host of opposers. This did not quite accord with the gallant 
Captain's notions, who thought all this very pretty in theory, and very well to talk 
about ; when there was neither difficulty nor danger ; — but particularly unpleasant to 
carry out in actual practice. 

At the end of the third stage. Miss Dunn declared herself so ill as to render pro- 
ceeding further impossible. At this the Captain would have been in despair, but 
from the reflection, that money will enable us to surmount the greatest obstacles, and 
the ill luck of poor Brown the night previously had considerably improved his 
finances. 

Alas, poor Brown ! misfortune indeed was thy portion, not only being deprived 
of her on whom thou hadst placed thy sole expectation of happiness,— her that was 
dearer to thee than thy own existence ; — yet thyself unwittingly supplied the means of 
her elopement. If she had been thy wife, a jury of thy countrymen would have 
awarded handsome compensation for the loss thou hadst sustained, which might have 
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inspired thee with fortitade, and have afforded thee resig:natioQ ; but in thj case^ that 
was no mitigating circamstance, no scarce of consolation. 

As Miss Dunn positively refused proceeding on their jonmey, hoping to be orer- 
taken, and fancying the joke had been carried far enough » the Captain f(^ing binuetf 
ill a dilemma, had some thoughts of quietly decamping, and leaving the lady to wttis 
the bill at the inu. But on re-considering the matter, he resolved upon bribing tlie 
servants, should any body enquire for them, to keep their being at the inn a lecrat, 
and to send the enquirers off in a wrong direction. This plan succeeded to admintkn, 
for shortly after Mr. Brown aud Mrs. Dunn drove up, and were quickly sent off agiin 
exactly as the Captain wished ; and without even the young lady's slightest suspidon 
of their arrival. Miss Dunn continued in a state of frightful agitation until the even- 
ing, when with a thorough determination of repairing the error she had committed, 
she insisted upon a chaise being called and being driven back. Upon this the Capttia 
felt rather uncomfortable ; but as he thought that with the lady he had a claim to a 
very lar^e fortune, he determined not to relinquish it without a struggle. He there- 
fore pretended to comply with her wishes, and said a great deal about pure and dii- 
interested affection, and displayed that extraordinary amiability so frequently shown 
by young men before marriage, tdthough the serpent's skin is quickly cast afterwards, and 
the realities of the connubial state become apparent. The chaise was quickly brought, 
the post-boys quietly bribed; and the amiable couple were dashing along, if not 
exactly on the wings of love, certainly as fast as four horses could take them. After 
proceeding about forty miles, the poor young lady discovered that instead of g<Hnf 
towards her home, the deceitful wretch had taken her that distance further on tiie 
road to Gretna. She knew that having come so great a distance, it would be uttertj 
impossible to return tliat night, so she looked thoroughly dissatified, annoyed, and 
sullen, and the gallaut Captain had the entire conversation to himself until she retired 
to her bed-chamber; where in quiet she gave full vent to her feelings; at length 
exhausted nature coming to her relief she sunk into a profound slumber. 

On the following morning she still preserved her determination of returning 
home ; but this resolution became ultimately shaken on the Captain recounting a number 
of inventions, in which the character of poor Brown was most unmercifully blackened, 
and instancing as a want of affection, the circumstance of their not having bim 
purgued. The Captain lastly enforced that unless they returned married, they having 
been away together for two or three days, her reputation would be entirely sacrificed. 
This argument settled the business, and the lady giving an unwilling and tearful 
consent, they proceeded direct for Scotland, where the chains of matrimony were 
firmly rivetted by the celebrated and reverend Gretna Blacksmith. 

To return to poor Brown and Mrs. Dunn, they travelled at a rapid rate for 
several stages before they were entirely 'deprived of the expectations of overtaking 
the fugitives. When convinced they had lost all clew, poor Brown became a perfect 
image of despair. While in motion his mind was somewhat diverted from his mis- 
fortune and he was sustained partly by hope, — ^but now he had no resource. Ha 
threw himself upon the floor in a paroxysm of bitter anguish. His feelings at length 

found vent in a fearful kind of howl. It was a sort of noise that may be conceived, 

but a correct notion of it not easily conveyed by description or simile. The lamen- 
tation of a cow that has lost her calf, may be something like ; but that is not the 
thing,— perhaps a sound, something between the bellowing of a Bull and a BniUo 
may be nearer, but conveys not the exact idea. It was a sound, piercing, sad, and of 
extreme misery ; yet not jnst the kind fully to engage our sympathies. 

In this world where sincerity is so greatly lauded, but so little practised, a propfir 
and effective exhibition of grief should form a part of a regular scholastic educationf 
with the other accomplish .Ti«>nts. We should not then witness such whimsical and 
grotesque dii?plays of sorrow, that provoke laughter, rather than draw forth the tear of 
compnssion. 

However, poor f»',llow, he was deeply afflicted, and returned in such a state of 
depression, that a serious illness followed, and for nearly a fortnight it was doubtfult 
whether his disorder would not t«rminate fatally- During his illness the kindness of 
Mrs. Dunn was remarkable. If he had been her own child, she could not have shewn bin 
more assiduous or more affectionate attention. It is even thought ahe bad aont 
notion of retrieving her daughter's misconduct, by becoming herself the partner of 
his future fortunes. — Happy indeed, would it have been for the subject of cor nar* 
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ratiTO if this had been carried into effect. Her experience and sound understanding 
Baight have saved him from a muititude of trouble ; but being ignorant of the wajs of 
the world, he did not comprehend the sweet, amiable, and delicate little manoeuvres 
that ladies fair, employ to inform the wretches of the other sex, that a chance is 
offered them of escaping from a life of solitary wretchedness, to one of united felicity. 
He was a plain simple minded young man, entirely free from anj^ sophistication, 
And when Mrs. Dunn rejoicing that his health had somewhat improved, impressed a 
kias upon his cheek, he did not observe the flurry, hesitation, and warmth with which 
it was given, but believed it to be nothing beyond an amiable proof of maternal 
regard. 

Long before Mr. Brown*s recovery, the Captain and his lady having expended 
«11 their ready money, returned from their excursion. They called and sought for- 
giveness from mamma. That prudent lady received them coldly but civilly. She 
said, her daughter was old enough to judge for herself, and had adopted a course that 
might prove judicious, or it might result otherwise,— >-thaf for herself she wished them 
happy ; but ** as they had made their bed so they must lie upon it." As the Captain 
found that his honoured mamma did not express herself angrily, though in a lofty, 
freezing manner, he ventured to mention something about his lovely partner's fortune. 
M[rs., Dunn replied — 

*' Why sir, as to fortune, your wife sir, beyond her clothes and a piano, which 
was a present from myself, has not a shilling. My poor, dear, excellent, departed 
husband, always considering that leaving children property at their own command, 
was only giving them encouragement to act disobediently, left to me every farthing he 
possessed. His will, sir, is deposited at Doctors' Commons, where by paying a shilling 
you may gratify yourself by its perusal ; but then it would be paying a shilling to 
satisfy yourself that you have not even that amount of interest in Ms effects." 

** The d M - l , madam,," said the Captain, ** do you mean to say that the 

late Mr. Dunn, possessed as he was of such handsome property, did not leave any 
provision for his only child ; — and that she really is entitled to nothing 1" 

The lady replied, ** it is precisely as I have told you. To be sure, I did intend 
to have made a very handsome settlement upon my daughter, if she had acted in a 
proper and dutiful manner ; but any thing from me now, of course will not be ex- 
pected." ** I presume," continued the lady, '* yours is purely a marriage of affection, 
and therefore, if you have a few difficulties and privations to encounter, you will bear 
them with all the fortitude that a pure and disinteretted attachment will always 
inspire." 

The Captain finding he had no other chance, resorted to a very plentiful infusion 
of flattery, made powerful appeals to the lady's maternal feelings, and adopted 
every means in his power for softening her ; but in reply she said ; — 

** Why as for that, sir, my child shall never want a home, so long as I am in a 
condition for affording one, she may be spumed by the world, deserted by ker hut- 
iand, but in the affections of a mother she shall always find a refuge ; as for money, 
I assure you sir, I do not feel disposed to part with a farthing ; indeed I could not do 
so consistently, as being deprived of my child, — my only companion, — for whom I 
would have made any sacrifice" — Here she shed a few tears, — and then continued,—- 
*' I cannot live in a state of loneliness, and when I get again settled, — it is imposssible 
to calculate what my family may require." 

The Captain went home chagrined in the extreme, muttering various condem- 
nations of his wife's, Mrs. Dunn's, and his own eyes and limbs to a remarkably warm 
climate. He was so far impartial in his imprecations that he was very fierce in his 
abuse of his own folly, and said, ^* If he had but have Inspected the stupid old 
brute's will previously to getting married, he might have made a good speck, by taking 
the old lady, (whom he designated by a term implying that she was of the canine 
genus,) instesid of the daughter. 

Mrs. Johnson was truly grieved for the misery she had brought npon poor Brown. 
She visited him several times, while his recovery was slowly progressing ; and cheered 
htm greatly with her pleasant and vivacious conversation ; and having acquired a taste 
for adventures, she very clearly indicated, a willingness to* make a onement for the 
past, by another elopement, in which she would readily make him the companion. 
But all was lost upon poor Brown, who had no comprehension of hints and innuendos ; 
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being perfectif straight forward in his own conduct, he could understand nothing, 
unless conveyed in a plain and perfectly intelligible proposition. 

The disappointment of fortune, and his wife's visits of condolence to the moA 
injured Mr. Brown, did not at all accord with Captain Johnson's notions. It led to 
many serious quarrels between them. The Captain swore ferociously, and what WH 
even worse, called her many ugly nunes, which we would hardly stain the purity of 
our pages by recording. His aJSTectiouate partner replied in the quiet, ladylike, Imt 
awfully aggravating manner, that ladies alone can perfectly accomplish. She in tiui 
way, on one occasion, worked the valiant soldier into such a towering rage, that ho 
actually struck her. In recounting this, disgust ! horror ! indignation ! Imparts Ofen 
to the ink with which we are writing a darker hue. That a man ; and that mm i 
soldier, — should raise his hand against a lovely and defenceless woman, — and that woosi 
bis own wife, and the most amiable of her sex. Gladly would we throw a veil over thii 
sad event ; but truth is imperative, and without a faithful record of this very IncideD^ 
much of the subsequent portion of our narrative might scarcely seem consistent. 
Alas ! that such things are, is too true; which must make us blush for the 
degradation of humanity. It is a certain law of nature that offences invariably meet 
with condign punishment. Of all truths that have arisen in brightness from that wdi 
where so much is hidden to illumine the world, none more than this has greater clear- 
ness ; and soon its verity was exemplified upon the unhappy wretch, who had 
committed so monstrous a breach of propriety. The lady was immediately roued 
from her usual quiet and placid demeanour, and she stood forth displaying a fiene^ 
determined, amazonian, deportment. She gave him payment with most usnriov 
interest ; and the astonished hero was quickly at her feet bruised and prostrate. Fran 
this time all kinds of disagreements came into full operation, and the only altematioB 
from quarrelling was in the Captain's absence, which would frequently be for weeki 
together. In this very agreeable manner three long years were passed, at the expin- 
tion of which time the Captain introduced to his house the wealthy and accomp^hed 
Mr. Thompson. Between these gentlemen a most inseparable kind of friendship was 
soon established. The Captain never seemed easy unless his house was honoured with 
the presence of Mr. Thompson ; and he frequently when under the necessity of being 
absent himself, insisted upon his ** fidus achates** remaining until his return. 

Mr. Thompson was a man of' mild and gentle manners, agreeable person, and 
possessing all the shewey accomplishments. Then it must seem a singular circam- 
stance, that a man of Captain Johnson's knowledge of the world, should insist .upoa 
such a man being a frequent inmate of his house, and particularly daring his own 
absence, having in that house a wife of exceeding loveliness, and with whom he ooald 
not be said to live on the most amicable terms. Perhaps he wished to shew the confidence 
he had in his wife's prudence ; or it might have been that he wished to shew an almoit 
Cato like kind of hospitality to a friend wealthy enough to compensate for any kindnenhe 
received, or repair any injury he might perpetrate ;— or it might have been to ahcir 
kindness where he knew nothing of the kind was needed, as people who have a good 
dinner at home, can have plenty of invitations of dining out. But whatever might hsTO 
been the Captain's motive, it resulted in Mrs. Johnson's favourite amusement of an 
elopement. The Captain had left home, with the intention of not returning for tone 
days, and his exemplary lady and Mr. Thompson thinking this a good opportahity, 
took a very early breakfast, and set out for an excursion themselves. The Captain on 
his return, exhibited the usual quantity of distress on finding his house deserted by 
the wife of his bosom, and that the friend in whom he had confided, had inflicted npoa 
him the worst and most irreparable of injuries. We live in a civilized country! We 
have laws to protect us ; and may hope for redress when injured by parties who hare 
ample means of payment. The Captain felt this ; and said, although his peace of 
mind was for ever sacrificed, yet he would appeal to the laws, not for his own sake," 
not for the pecuniary compensation that might be awarded ; but for the sake of «• 
ample, for the furtherance of public justice, and to shew that in this enlightened 
country, the morals and demeanour of society were not to be outraged with impunity. 

Worthy man ! even in thy heart broken state, when thy nearest ties, thy deareit 
affections, had been ruthlessly torn asunder, even then wast thou actuated by no aelfiih 
motive ; influenced by no private consideration, but thy every movement was intaaded 
for the good advantage of thy fellow crcarures. 
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The trial of Johnson, o. Thompgon, created, as onr readers will recollect, ayind inter- 
est throaghout the country. It will be unnecessary to recount *here the fall particulars 
of that interesting affair, the whole having been repeatedly published, and so generally 
circalated, that most readers of the periodical literature are in possession of all the 
oirciimstances. The speech of the learned Counsellor Fusbos will be long remembered, 
as one of the most eloquent and successful of the forensic displays of that distinguished 
advocate. But we will confine ourselves, by merely quoting a few sentences from 
that part, in which he alluded especially to the sorrowing husband, so that the jury 
might furly estimate the value of such a man's sufferings. ** Yes, gentlemen,'' said 
Counsellor Fusbos, ** however we may shrink with disgust from the heartless per- 
petrator of this ruin, — -there is one for whom we must feel the deepest commise- 
ration, ~>one whose wretched state is only increased from the consciousness of his own 
guiltlessness. For him we may mourn, a man innocent himself, suffering for other's 
deUnquencies. O I how can I pourtray the afflicted husband. If ever there was a 
worthy and excellent specimen of humanity it was that man. Amiable in all the 
rdations of life. Afcer the anxieties of arduous professional duties his thoughts were 
ever directed to home, and the lovely partner of its comforts. His fondness as a 
husband was without parallel. Though in the military profession his joys, his 
thoughts, his ambition was to preserve his domestic happiness. — A smile from his 
wife was at once sufficient to dispel all recollection of toil and anxiety. Now that his 
home is bereft of the lovely being that was the enchantress of the scene, nothins^ 
remains for him but gloom and despondency ; and he may linger out the remainder of 
his days in this wilderness of woe, uncheered by a single ray of hope ! — for with him, 
gentlemen, grief has acquired an immortality." 

All this and a great deal more was proved by '* competent false witnesses ;" and 
the jury vindicated their abhorrence of outraged morality, by giving a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with twelve hundred and fifty pounds damages. By coming to this con- 
dnsion, the Captain thought they had acted very handsomely. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Long after Mr. Brown had recovered from his illness he appeared sad, and broken 
spirited. His friend Mr. Templeton shewed considerable anxiety for restoring him to 
his original serenity of mind. For this purpose he proposed a tour, believing that 
change of scenery, and the various amusements that different parts of the country 
would offer might be very beneficial. — Home having- lost much of its charms, and the 
surrounding objects frequently giving rise to painful recollections, poor Brown easily 
agreed to the suggestion, and the more readily as his friend consented to be his com- 
panion in the excursion. The obliged person, of course paying all the expenses, 
which seemed a thing reasonable in itself, and was agreeable to all parties, especially 
to Mr. Templeton, whose convenience it suited admirably. 

The particulars of this journey we shall not recount, although many interesting 
incidents occurred during its progress, — such as being occasionally robbed, frequently 
cheated, overthrown by gentlemanly coachmen, kicked out of sundry gigs, receiving 
many bruises, and having some of his bones broken, all sufficient to prove the unlucky 
influence by which he was continually persecuted. When he became tired of wander- 
ing, Mr. Templeton recommended a short residence in the neighbourhood of London, 

and obtained him lodgings at a quiet sort of house, kept by a widow lady at . 

In this house lodged also a very interesting young lady whom the landlady very kindly 
introduced to Mr. Brown, and of whom she had previously jgiven a long and detailed 
account. The substance of which was, that Miss Bunter, for that was the young lady's 
name, was the daughter of highly respectable parents somewhere in Devonshire ; but 
who after all manner of misfortunes, died within a short interval of each other. Her 
only brother died also shortly after the parents, leaving two delightful female children 
as a legacy to the aunt, who having but a small annuity to depend upon, suppotted 
herself and them by close application to needle-work. Had she not taken upon herself 
the responsibility of a parent, the two lovely orphans would have been left entirely 
destitute. 

This young lady and Mr. Brown soon became very intimate. Her conversation 
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was sensible, feeling, and rendered more interesting by a slight infusion of mdaociiolj, 
which gave the impression, that being very young, sorrow bad induced a thoaghtfahia 
beyond what is usual at her period of life. He foand in her oonrersation that comfort 
and consolation that he had vainly sought in his wanderings* Hers was a mind con* 
genial with his own. He could deeply sympathize with her misfortunes, and forhii 
griefs she in return dropped the tear of pity and infused into his wounded spirit tlie 
balm of resignation. They were happy in each other's society. Is it wonderfol tint 
they passed much of their time together, that he sought with her that mental quietude 
which he deemed elsewhere unattainable ? Is it surprising, feeling that her society had 
become indispensable, he might hope they might become inseparable ? There it 
nothing surprising in it, nor that after a fortnight's courtship he made her an offer of 
his hand ; was accepted, and by way of dispatching business they were married in t 
week afterwards. At this change he did not appear greatly elated, but he laid his aceomt 
in living quietly, happily, and that the torch of affection burning steadily, jas time 
rolled on, would increase in brightness. Unlike those marriages which result from as 
outrageously ardent attachment, love blazes away at the commencement like a con- 
flagration, but becomes quickly exhausted, and is succeeded by the chill of indifference. 
Well, but people were considerably surprised, when after an absence of not more than 
three months, he returned home with his lovely bride, and a great many ugly tiuogt 
were said about bellowing cows forgetting their calves, and other remarks concerning 
them were abundant, equally polite, polished, and good natured. But whatever the 
world might say or think signified but little, they being happy themselves as a pore 
affection could render them. His melancholy gradually wearing away, although hen 
ie3med of a more durable character. Something seemed to weigh heavily upon her 
mind, to lighten which time seemed ineffectual. It was singular, that although she wu 
mainly indebted to Mr. T. for her fortunate marriage, she continually persuaded her hsi- 
band to avoid his company, and by all means not to encourage his visits at their boose. 
When Mr. Templeton called, she would by no means allow him to remain in the sane 
room with her alone for a moment. All this at length became clearly understood, for 
that gentleman and Captain Johnson having vainly endeavoured to regain Mr. Brown's 
confidence, and induce him to return to the gaming table, as a grateful return for 
former kindnesses began to ridicule and traduce him in every society where they had 
access. By the persuasion of his wife, all intimacy between Mr. Brown and these 
worthy gentlemen was quickly reduced to a mere formal bow of recognition. After 
this coolness had for some time existed, chance brought them together at a coursing 
dinner. During the evening. Captain Johnson half intoxicated, gave vent to his 
spleen, by proposing in a bantering manner the health of Mr. Brown, and in a coarse 
vein of ridicule, complimented him upon his marriage, and upon the fortunate dr- 
cumstance of becoming at once the happy husband of a lovely and virtuous wife, and 
the affectionate father of two delightful children. All this was received by the com- 
pany with roars of laughter, and to carry on the joke, Mr. Templeton, said it wu 
bad of Mr. Brown to deprive him, an affectionate parent, of his two lovely daughters ; 
that he might have waited until he had a family of his own, without playing the kid- 
napper, by taking the children of other people. This served to open Mr. Brown's 
eyes as to the unfortunate connection into which he had been entrapped, but he felt 
it due to himself, that no person should use freedom of discourse with regard to his 
wife with impunity, whatever might have been her faults or misfortunes ; and the 
ribaldry had been carried so far that his resentment had become completely roused. He 
left the room, and requested a friend who sat next him at table to retire also, wishing 
to have with him a little private conversation. This friend was the very Mr. 
Thompson, who afterwards became so intimate with the Captain, and figured so con- 
spicuously in the affair with Mrs. Johnson. When they had retired, Mr. Brown 
said, — ** You may easily imagine sir, why I wished to speak with you privately, yon 
must have noticed how grossly I have been injured, and insulted by those two 
persons. — Insults that no gentleman, — that no man could quietly endure. I therefore, 
must confide in your friendship the task of waiting upon each of them after their re- 
tirement from this house, to demand that satisfaction to which I am clearly entitled 
Mr. Thompson fully concurred in the propriety of this proceeding, and cheerfolly 
undertook the mission. He called first upon the Captain, who when the purport of 
the visit had been explained became perfectly sobered. The jest and the banter bad 
taken a very serious aspect. The Captain displayed on evident dislike to the bosineii 
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He howerer, began to talk largely, about tbe impossibility of him, being a military 
man, meeting a person like Mr. Brown. Not that there was anything in this ob- 
jection ; but he was willing to raise any question, that might have the chance of 
settling the affair in a peaceable manner. For to do him justice, the valiant soldier 
had upon principle a most insuperable objection to fighting. He also added a good 
deal about staining his laurels, which all must admit would have been a great pity. 
Mr. Thompson was a man of the world, and not likely to be shuffled off in this manner, 
so after listening quietly to all that was advanced, he merely remnrked, that nonsense 
of that kind was quite foreign to the purpose. That the Captain having grossly 
inmilted a gentleman in a public company, the only alternative was a hostile meeting, 
or an ample apology. At this hint the Captain immediately replied, that as a soldier 
he had never hesitated meeting his man, when honour required it, this his conduct 
would testify in various encounters ; but as a man of honour, he also conceived it to 
be his duty when he was deemed the aggressor in any quarrel, to make every acknow- 
ledgment and reparation in his power. From this it is easy to understand that the 
affidr was soon adjusted. Mr. Thompson dictated and the Captain wrote a very 
humble apology. 

With Mr. Templeton things took a very different turn. He readily consented to a 
meeting the following morning at five o'clock. The place was agreed upon, and he 
promised with a friend to be punctual at the hour. Before Mr. Brown had reached 
his own house, swift winged fame had conveyed sufficient intelligence of the disclosures 
at the inn to inform Mrs. Brown, that the secret by which she had been so long 
oppressed had been discovered. One of the waiters who heard the conversation, com- 
municated the intelligence to his sweet-heart, she gave the information to her mother, 
which was very proper, as young ladies ought to have no secrets separate from their 
mamma's. The mother told it to a next door neighbour, the wife of a barber ; who 
again told it to her husband, with some slight variations. From the barber's shop it 
spread like wild fire, until it threw the whole village into a state of fermentation. A 
light heeled mercury, in the person of a heavy wash-woman, brought the tale greatly 
embellished and improved to Mrs. Brown's servant. That virtuous young person, 
who had frequently cast sundry languishing and loving glances at her master, felt a 
strong moral indignation at the wickedness and deception existant in the world, and 
feeling certain that her mistress would be turned out of the house, she neglected her 
work in dressing herself to the best advantage, so that she might appear as fascinating 
as possible in the eyes of her master. On being gently reproved by her mistress for 
neglect, she replied tauntingly, — *^ As for neglecting, tbere's no pleasing some people 
if you work the very flesh off your bone, — but I defy any body to say I neglect my 
duty, or to say that I ever conduct myself otherwise than as decent, prudent person. 
At all events if I should happen ever to have any children, I hope it will be in a 
proper time after marriage, and that they won't be put off upon any person to keep 
except tlieir own father." From this poor Mrs. Brown well knew that her misfor- 
tunes had becomes public. She had indeed committed wrong ; but like many poor 
creatures against whom the finger of scorn is pointed, her frailties could scarely be said 
to have resulted from her own depravity. Her parents had been respectable, and had 
given her a good education — but dying when she was but eighteen years of age, left 
her friendless and with very slight means of living. Mr. Templeton was attracted by 
her beauty, was most assiduous in his attentions, professed a honourable attachment 
and promised her marriage. A subsequent pregnancy compelled her to leave the 
neighbourhood where she was known, to rely upon him for protection. He continued 
his expressions of affection and constancy until after she had given birth to a second 
child; he then getting tired of the connection, treated her with gross ill-usage and 
neglect, until he contrived to make for her (as he termed it,) an ample provision by 
palming her upon Mr. Brown. Since she had been married, she had conducted herself 
in a most exemplary manner. After the sufferings she had endured, the kind- 
nesses of her husband were fully appreciated, and her attachment to him was one of 
daily increasing devotion ; therefore, she greatly dreaded this exposure ; believing it 
woidd have the effect of estranging his affdctions. On his return home, his feelings 
had been wrought up to their utmost pitch of endurance, and he would probably have 
relieved himself by reproaching her fiercely and bitterly ; but seeing her extreme an- 
guish of mind, — he relenteJ, — he took her to his arms, — and from her own mouth 
listened patiently to a correct narrative of her misfortunes. He felt that he had been 
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deceiTedi greatly decei?ed ; but knowing his engagement for the next momin;, 
knowing that a very few hoars might probably plunge him into eternity, he wished to 
free his mind of all animosity, and he forgave her sincerely as he looked forward himadf 
with the hope of forgiveness. On the following morning, he and his friend were it 
the place of rendezvous at the time appointed, but after waiting an hoar, he was grea^ 
enraged that his adversary had not made his appearance. On their retam home, jm^ 
as they had reached Mr. Brown's house, they met Mr. Templeton with two odier 
gentlemen, looking completely wretched from their previous night's debauchery, llus 
rencounter was a great easement to Mr. Brown's mind ; as Mr. Templeton had not 
kept his appointment, he inflicted upon that gentleman a most sound and exempUrj 
horse-whipping. Mr. Templeton cried out, " This sir, is a most brutal and violent 
assault, and I wish you to understand sir, that there are magistrates, that there are 
laws in the country, sir/' 

Brown conclnded by giving him a few hearty kicks ; but it was remarkable, that no 
legal or magisterial proceedings were instituted by Mr. Templeton, who doubtlessly 
thou8;ht that it would be quite as well not to give increased publicity to the affair. 

From this time M r. Brown apd his wife lived together most amicably ; he seemed to hsTO 
entirely forgotten the past unpleasant circumstances, and the two little girls he treated 
with the same fondness as though they were his own children. He considered hinudf 
as a family man, and was anxious to discharge the duties of his station in a fittiog 
manner. He thought it wrong to continue in a state of inactivity, but that it was dne 
to himself, to his family, and to society, that he should devote his energies to some 
active occupation. He had read several works on agriculture, from which he con- 
clnded, that the science, by the generality of farmers, was but imperfectly understood. 
That wonders in the way of improvement of cultivation might be effected, and that it 
required only knowledge, skill and management, to bring the very poorest soils into 
the highest state of productiveness, and above all he fancied, that he was the very man 
to carry this into effect. From these considerations, he took a farm, sufficiently coU, 
barren, and out of cultivation, to give the most earnest improver plenty of occupation. 
However he was quite confident that with the knowledge he could bring to bear upm 
it, — he should induce the land to bear immense crops of corn. He entered at radwr 
an unfortunate period, as prices were very high, so that the valuation of the meagre 
crops on the land, and the stock he had to purchase, came to a very large sum of 
money. This was a bad beginning, and in spite of his knowledge, and judgment, 
every thing afterwards took a very unlucky turn. It was very strange that although 
his corn always remained bad, and stunted, or became blighted, or mildewed, far 
beyond that of his neighbours, the weeds grew most luxuriantly. He got up early in 
the morning, worked hard all day, and by so doing set a good example to his labouren, 
believing that 

** He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive." 

But this did not quite answer the purpose, for his men wisely considered, that while 
he was hard at work himself, he could not be making observations on their industry. 
Also, while he di(| so much, there was but little necessity for any extra exertion on 
their parts. He was particularly unlucky with respect to his live stock, for his horses 
and cows became mangy, his pigs gargeted, and the rot made sad havoc with his sheep. 
After about five years, finding that his losses had reached to an alarming amount, and 
believing it useless to contend against such an accumulation, and continuation of ill 
luck, in which there seemed to be a kind b( fatality, he gave up farming; but bad a 
mast woeful going out, for agriculture was at that time exceedingly depressed, and at 
his sale, the property might be said, almost to have been given away, such wretched 
low prices were realized. 

Still believing he was not destined to remain inactive, and having also a most 
perfect confidence in his own knowledge and judgment, he employed himself by en- 
barking in various speculations ; but ill luck still seemed to pursue him. Yet he never 
engaged in any matter without weighing, (that is to say in the scale of his own judgment.) 
every circumstance connected with it ; and every probability particularly of socGeVi 
shewing clearly and plausibly there was every prospect of its proving advantageous. 
But alas, what is the use of contending against ill luck. How many people do we find 
in the world' that do precisely the same, that pass through life striving, sweating and 
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bustling,— all to no purpose, bat as they come into the world naked, would have 
nothing to carry out, even if it were permitted us to convey our accumulations into 
mother sphere. If he bought any article when there seemed to be a certainty of a 
continued advance, some unaccountable circumstance would arise, and most unex- 
pectedly, that would cause an immediate depression in the markets. Every thing he 
touched seemed to sink, fall away, and become dreadfully reduced. When it was 
decided the duties on teas should be changed from an ad valorum to a fixed charge of 
2». Id. per lb. he bought very extensively, seeing clearly a certain profit, as he pur- 
chased at less money than the amount of the original cost in China, added to the new 
duty. But here again he was unfortunate, for speculation in anticipation of the 
alteration caused such an influx of the article, that the price of the low tea became 
reduced considerably below the amount of the new tax ; and to avoid paying the duty, 
it was stated, that ship loads were actually emptied into the sea. At this unexpected 
blow, Mr. Brown lost his usual buoyancy of spirits, and in a fit of despondency he 
sold bis entire stock at an alarming sacrifice ; although if he had waited a few months, 
the price must have righted, and he would have realized a handsome profit. 

For some years after this, we have no account that can be relied upon, of his 
proceedings, but we havis certain information, that by the year 1845, after leading a 
life of exemplary frugality and industry, scarcely anything remained of his once ample 
fortune, with the exception of the amount settled upon his wife. 

That was the great year of the Railway Epidemic, and Mr. Brown could scarcely 
be expected to escape so general a disorder. The projectors of the great Swindleton 
Line, applied to him that he should be one of the Provisional Committee ; he readily 
consented, seeing clearly in these projects such a mine of wealth as must certainly 
retrieve his fortunes. Being upon this Committee, of course he was solicited to join the 
various branch companies, and bis name was always at their service ; and thus brought 
prominently before the speculating community, he had applications for joining every 
variety of scheme, from the Groundsel and Chickweed Company, to the Universal 
Railway Company for establishing locomotive communication over the entire world, 
with a plan for extending its objects, when this should be completed. Mr. Brown 
became a Provisional Committee man in all, and would have taken shares in all, but 
he was minus the wherewithal, for paying the deposits. He had numberless shares 
allotted him, and actually thought his fortune made, when the panic came, and 
dashed down the cup that imagination bad so brightly gilded. Well, poor Brown bad 
never attended a Railway Meeting, from travelling being more ^pensive than suited 
his convenience, nor had he participated in the slightest degree with Railway proceed- 
ings, with the exception of allowing his name to be published as a Provisional Com- 
mittee man. He therefore fancied himself for once fortunate, as although he was not a 
gainer, he was gratified to think that his prudence, or as we should express it his want 
of money, had saved him from any sacrifice ; but in this he was sadly mistaken, for 
one morning sipping his coffee very complacently, and thinking how many of his 
infatuated friends bad been entrapped and swindled, he received a very peremptory letter 
from that notedly scrupulous firm Messrs. BuUeyand Draw, demanding fifty pounds for his 
share in winding up the the affairs of the Diddlemdo Company, his name having been 
on the Provisional Committee. In this case his name was only published upon one 
edition of the prospectus, having been immediately withdrawn. In fact the projectors 
thought proper to exclude his continuing in the Company. But BuUey and Draw 
fancying they might extort something, in a few days after this cool demand was made, 
accommodated him with the copy of a writ, being sure of their charges out of some- 
body ; for they had more than a hundred writs issued for the same debt against different 
persons. He was especially alarmed at this proceeding, and went immediately to 
London to try and accommodate matters with these amiable and conscientious soli- 
citors. He was by them turned over to a clerk named Doallson, a man of remarkable 
tact in conducting any nefarious transactions. By this person he was tortured by 
threats, and various other arguments until he consented to pay the demand, rather a 
difficult thing for him at that time, with the addition of two pounds twelve shillings 
and sixpence for the costs. Bulley and Draw made a good thing of this company, in 
the winding up of which they displayed consummate skill. The persons who paid were 
chiefly those who had incurred no legal resposibility, but sacrificed each their fifty 
pounds rather than be involved in legal proceedings. Some few were allowed to 
escape, on the condition of acting as decoy-ducks, and persuading others to eompro- 
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xr\'mr. The projectors and directors of the bubble who had done ererj thing, incurred 
all the expenses, and were the really responsible persons, not only escaped themsehei, 
but shared in the plunder obtained from others. 

Scarcely had this affair been settled, than Mr. Brown had similar appUcationi 
from more than twenty other companies, for sums Yarying from fifty, to three hundred 
pounds. The minsiles flying about in this awful manner, made him begin to fancy dtf 
the place getting too hot for endurance, so he adopted the wisest course for a man w 
situated ; that of selling of all his furniture, and travelling with his wife and the two 
young ladies far from his native country, in hopes of finding a land " where kwyen 
cease from troubling." 



Wb now take our leave, having briefly detailed the misfortunes of Mr. Brown v| 
to tlte present time, who having had so full a share, we hope, although we fear it mij 
not be, that his future career may have more of prosperity ; and the author in con- 
clusion, asks not for indulgence, but fairness on the part of the reader ; and that none 
should presume to condemn this delectable narrative, excepting such as have given it t 
fair pemsal ; can read words of three syllables without spelling ; and have' not had 
their tempers soured by being the authors of rejected artielee, however eamett 
they may be in their convictions that ** superior contributions must be procured.'' 



VICTORIA'S HIGHLAND WELCOME. 



BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREKN. 

From glen and strath, and corrie. 

There soundeth forth rejoice ! 
And linn and mountain torrent. 

Have gladness in their voice. 
The deep tarn in the valley, 

With sudden brightness glows. 
And the rude hills of the heather 

Salute the English Rose ! 

The grey mist from the mountain. 

Lifts up its shadowy veil ; 
A PRESENCE comes to brighten, 

The wild land of the Gael ! — 
High swells her ** gathering " music 

On every wind that blows 
Victoria's Highland Welcome ! 

The Thistle greets the Rose ! 

With plaid, and plume, and claymore, 

Her loyal clans aritse, 
To meet the ** bright and bonnie," 

The beautiful and wise I — 
Her heart warms to the tartan 

Braid, Scotland blythely knows, 
Sae here's a Highland Welcome 

To Britain's Royal Rose ! 
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WHY IS THERE NO PORTRAIT IN THE MAGAZINE ? 



Thb above question will undoubtedly be asked by hundreds who are, and probably 
by hundreds who are not, members of the Manchester Unity, when they have opened 
the last part of our periodical. And that such a question should be asked, with some 
anxiety to have it answered, is not to be wondered at, as the Magazine without 
the Portrait and its accompanying Memoir shows a most striking, and double deficiency. 
For it must be admitted by every candid individual, — by every one unprompted by 
some personal pique, petty prejudice, or puerile pride, that while the former gave a 
warmth, and striking character to the work, the latter was frequently highly interesting, if 
not often very instructing. The deficiency is therefore sure to force itself upon the 
notice of all those who have been in the habit of perusing the Magazine. But this ii 
neither answeriner, or attempting to answer the question, — ** Why is there no Portrait 
in the Magazine ?'' The superficial causes as put forth by tho^e who have been in- 
strumental in depriving the Magazine of its previous embellishment are specious 
in pretence, but it is to be feared that they are neither sound in reason, nor genuina 
in intention. First and most plausible is that of expense. It is contended by the 
rigid economists of the present day, that to expend one quarter of a farthing per 
member per year, (this being about the cost to the Unity for the four portraits, &c.) 
is unwise and unjust, although it has been shown over and over again, that instead of 
its costing the Unity anything, the publishing of the portraits so far enhanced the value 
of the Magazine as really to be the means of creating a large profit for the Widow 
and Orphans' Fund. But let us suppose that the money expended in getting up the 
portraits, &c., comes entirely from the members themselves, and that no return 
is given them except a portrait every quarter. Is Odd- Fellowship so fallen in its 
desire to cherish an honest emulative pride, — is.it so dead to those reciprocal and 
kindred sympathies which prompt mankind to take an interest in the well-being of his 
fellow, as to begrudge the expending of the fourth part of a farthing annually per 
member, for the purpose of seeing, may be partially delineated, the features, and reading 
a brief account of the lives of four brothers, who have by their indefatigable exertions 
in behalf of the principles of our Order, obtained this slight mark of distinction. 
There can be no doubt but that could the whole of the members reasonably be called u]»on 
to decide the question, they would by an overwhelming majority, show that they slill 
respect in a high degree fhose men who so materially contribute to the well-being and 
prosperity of the Order. Another cause adduced is, ** that the parties most worthy 
are not always selected for the honour of having their portrait, &c. Bat this like the 
former is a most miserable cause to put forth, for despoiling our Magazine of one of its 
most Interesting subjects. The worthiness of men can only be decided upon by some 
general principle of approbation, and although a majority may, on some occasions, 
be obtained to decide inconsistently to the principles of justice and truth, yet it is the 
only mode of fair decision at present provided or practised among sJl civilized 
societies. But even here again the objection is more imaginary than real, for were it 
possible for any ony fully to examine the real worthiness of those who have been 
honoured for their services to the Order, it would he found that nearly the whole, to a 
man, at the time the honour was conferred were worthy of it, as far as a mere man can 
be worthy of any mark of approbation or distinction. Another cause brought forward 
for discontinuing the portrait, &c. is that favouritism, and party feeling have been made 
use of in the selection of the persons to have their portraits taken. To this, it is but 
necessary to lemark, that there never was, and in all probability never will be, a 
possibility of any popular assembly, conferring honours or favours, where the whole, 
or nearly the whole of the members considered themselves claimants to such honours 
and favours, and where but a small number can be gratified, avoiding the charge of 
favouritism. — Nay, theie is no necessity to avoid the charge of favouritism, for as the 
majority decides, it most certainly selects those that are the greatest favourites unth 
the assembly as a whole. But though the above are the specious pretences brought forward 
by the parties who have made use of them in argument, yet they are by no means the 
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real causes '* Why there is no Portrait in the Magazine.'* N-^, there are other causes 
acting far more cogently in the breasts of the objectors than the superficial and spe* 
clous pretences adduced. — There is such a thing as disappointed ambition, and the 
peculiar manner in which it displays, and exerts its&lf, is truly striking in a large 
assembly like our A.M. C. ; where certain honours and slight emoluments are conferred, 
it is not wonderful to find such a feeling generatikig itse^, and using its influence to 
destroy or annihilate that, which it sees is likely to fall to the lot of another, because 
it cannot grasp it for itself. Parties thus actuated, put forth in a most plausible man- 
ner the plea of expense — unworthiness of occasional selection, and favouritism, and 
thus have drawn over a majority to deprive the Magazine of one of its principle 
characteristics. But the most striking and probably the most powerful means made 
use of, by parties labouring under disappointed ambition, is their assumed and much 
paraded self-devotedness. They affect to have an unutterable degree of contempt for 
all honours and distinctions. They cannot conceive how it is, that men cannot do 
good without receiving some kind of honour, distinction, or emolument in return.— 
They profess to cherish one cold equalizing system of democracy, and declare that thej 
scout the very idea of even having their portrait sent forth to the world. That tbey 
could not bring their minds to submit to such an indignity being practised upon them 
with their approbation. — These specious pretences too often weigh with a certain claa 
of hearers. The apparent telf sacrifice appears to have great influence; and m«i of 
humble minds imagine that that for which such declaimers can have such disgust, muit 
in reality be truly worthless. But a slight acquaintanceship with mankind in genenlt 
would enable persons thus deceived to see things in a different light. Did they under* 
stand the history of human nature as to the past, and would they endeavour clotelj 
to scan its working at the present, they could not help being convinced of the faDacj 
and folly of destroying those comparatively harmless stimulants to good exertions- 
honorary distinctions. History bears testimony to the fact — for we have many ex* 
amples where in the heat of democratic phrenzy every thing of an honorary kind have 
been swt-pt away ; and to be distinguished among men was to be marked for perse* 
cntion, imprisonment, exile, or death. But no sooner has the phrenzy subsided— 
reason again assumed her sway, and mankind being allowed to think and act according to 
the dictates of their own feelings, than they have almost immediately adopted these 
marks of distinction and honour, which had so recklessly and ruthlessly been destroyed 
during the equalizing and aff'ected liberty-loving period of democratic ascendancy. 
But we need not refer to history in general for proof of the beneficial results of odd* 
ferpng marks of distinction. Our own institution proves beyond a doubt their sti- 
mulating tendency. We know that one of the most active agents in stirring up the latent 
talent of our members, and bringing forth their useful capabilities in the service of tiie 
Order, has been the truly pardonable ambition of obtaining the marks of distinction whidi 
the Society bestows on those who acquit themselves creditably in the performance (^the 
duties of the various offices they accept. It therefore becomes a question of some importance 
to the Order, as to whether those instruments which have been so serviceable to onr 
society shall be discontinued and laid aside. Let it be remembered that to destroy one 
mark of distinction is to make an inroad on the whole, and that if the capricious wishes 
of all in our Order, who may have been unsuccessful in their ambitious desires, be 
gratified, every stimulant of an honorary kind, which excites, to a certain extent, car 
brethren to exert themselves, and throws a warmth of feeling into the economy of onr 
institution, may he swept away. The good sense of the Society, has certainly made 
rapid advances in laying aside the expensive and gewgaw trappings which formerly were 
made use of. But while we prune away the excrescent and useless branches of the 
Order, let us take good heed, that we do not cut away those also which render aid and 
respectability to our institution. That the publishing of Portraits in Magazines is 
both general in practice, and also adds a degree of respectability to the work so em- 
bellished cannot be denied. At the present day it has become a peculiar feature in 
many very respectable publications. Then let not the Magazine of the Manchestbr 
Unity op Odd Fellows, for the sake of gratifying the capricious ambition of a small 
section of its members, or the paltry sum of the fourth of a farthing per member per 
pearf be deprived of its Portrait and Memoir. 

Robert Glass. 
St. John* 8 LodgSf Burslemy Potteries. 
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HARVEST HOME, 



BY JOHN BOLTON ROGBRSON. 



" Yoar hay it is mowed, and jrour com is reaped ; 
Your bams will be foU, and your hoVels heaped } 

Come, my boys, come. 

Come, my boys, come. 
And menily roar out harvest home." — Drydbn. 



Harvest Home ! What a pleasant yision do the words conjure tip ! What thoughts 
of hopes fulfilled, of expectations realized— of full bams, and well-stocked granaries — 
of joyous rustics, and happy farmers ! Let us wander forth whilst the fresh breezes 
of morning are abroad, and saunter through the meadow-paths, and the unfrequented 
lanes. The hedges shew tokens of the season, which the loaded waggons have left 
tangled in their thorny embraces, and the ground is sprinkled with similar testi- 
monies. Swarms of insects are buzzing about, and now, like a winged flower, a 
butterfly comes, fluttering by, pursued by a truant school-boy. His hat is in his 
hand, and his features are flushed with heat and excitement — ^the prize is within his 
reach, and he rushes forward to secure it — ^he utters a loud cry of exultation — ^it is 
within his grasp, but, even in the very act of seizing it, his treasure is destroyed, and 
be holds in his hand a crushed and lifeless mass ; reminding me that a similar termina- 
tion too often awaits the pursuits of a maturer age. What melody is that which now 
greets my ear ? — it is the song of a bird — a solitary warbler. I look around and above 
me, but the musician is beyond my ken — the song is a soft, a gentle, almost a me- 
lancholy one, yet it harmonizes well with the season of the year. Far up in the calm 
air is the little son^ter circling, though its notes are clearly and distinctly heard— it is 
the woodlark. In the freshness of spring its song is scarcely audible amid the louder 
tones of its fellow-minstrels, but now it is alone, and its sweet and* plaintive melody is 
heard and appreciated. Now another sound salutes me — it can scarcely be called a 
song — it is the voice of the yellow-hammer, a beautiful little bird, not much larger 
than the sparrow, which loves to nestle in loiVr bushes near the com fields. The young 
rustics call it a Bread-and-cheese bird, for its notes, they say, express the words, '* A 
very little bit of bread, and no cheese/' The open fields burst upon my view, and 
disclose the nut-brown harvesters busy at their employment. The waving grain falls 
as they advance — ^joy lights up their features, and the merry song and the jocund laugh 
beguile their toils, which are fast drawing to a close. 

The labours of the harvest field are thus depicted by Thomson :— 

** Before the ripenM field the reapers stand. 
In fair ariay ; each by the lass he loves. 
To bear the rougher part, ai^d mitigate 
By nameless gentle offices her toil. 
At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk. 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest. 
Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious time, 
And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 
Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks ; 
And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick." 
YoL. 9— No. 8— C. 
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NowIKe last waggon is loaded, and departs amidst the shouts of the reapen^ 
whilst the poor gleaners follow in its track, to collect its scatterings. The labourer 
wipes the sweat from his brow, and surreys, with a gratified eye and a swelling heart, 
the fields in which his powers have been displayed ; and he boasts to his comrades of 
the exertions which he has made, and of the thousands that have fallen beneath the 
strokes of his bloodless blade. He thinks of the jolly harvest-supper, and the quips 
and cranks which are its attendants, and he hastens away to join in the festivities which 
he knows are awaiting him. The shades of evening gather around me. The hedges 
are now peopled with glow.worms, whose ** inefiectual fires" are streaming out ftHak 
the green glooms, thick as the starry clusters above them. The moon has a full and 
bright light, and the youthful peasant and the rosy-cheeked maiden are winding tinai 
way up Sie lone and tortuous lanes. The timid swain lounges along, now near, and 
now a yard or two distant from his partner, entirely at a loss what to say, or how to 
deport hinself, and whittling i. stick, by way of employing his hands. The bolder 
and more accomplished wooer— ^he village Lothario — steals his arm round his fair 
one's waist, whispers insinuating words into her ear, which are met by professions of 
incredulity and an occasional titter, the whole terminating with that peculiar and un- 
mistakeable sound which is caused by the contact of those portions of the human 
countenance usually called into request on such occasions. But what noise is that 
which swells upon the air, and makes the lovers scamper off in its direction, like 
soldiers hurrying away at the call of the arousing drum ? It is the cry of ** laifpesB!^ 
and away go the rustics, to partake of the sports and feasts of which that cry is the 
harbinger. 

The time of harvest varies in different districts, according to the situation^ -of die 
corn lands. It is two or three weeks later in the mountainous parts of Derbyshire 
than in Cheshire ; but late and early sowing, and good and bad farming, will, of coune, 
make a great difference. The chief time for its commencement is the beginning of 
August, but in the midland and southern parts of England it is often commenced is 
July, while in the north nothing material can be done imtil the first or second wedu 
of September. The method of getting in the com varies as much as the times for 
commencing the harvest. Some reap it with a sickle, and bind it into sheaves ; others 
cut it in a peculiar way with the scythe, and either leave if without binding up, or make it 
into bundles. In most parts of the kingdom rye and wheat crops are cut vrith thesi^k 
or reaping-hook, an instrument which appears to have be^i used for the purpose firom 
the earliest periods of the art of husbandry. In some cases a sickle is used, tootted 
like a saw, whilst by others one with a keen cutting edge is employed. With respect 
to height and other circumstances, reapii% is performed differently, according to the 
custom of the district. In the midland counties, and many of those on the soofli-eist 
coast, it is usual to cut the wheat at the height of twelve or fifteen and sometimei 
eighteen inches firom the earth, whilst in other countries it is reaped close to the 
ground. , 

When the moon is at full, she rises, during the season of harvest, sooner after 
sunset than she does at any other time of the year. This is called the Harvest Moon, 
and its light is of the greatest benefit to those engaged in getting in the harvest. Kirke 
White thus apostrophizes it : — 

" Moon of Harvest, I do love 

O'er the uplands now to rove ; 

While thy modest ray serene 

Gilds the wide surrounding seene ; 

And to watch thee riding high 

In the blue vault of the sky. 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray. 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way." 

Many curious ceremonies were formerly observed, in different parts of England, 
during the time of harvest, and at its conclusion. Some of the customs are stiU 
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in existence. From time immemorial it has been costomarj for the parish-clerk 
of Driffield to ring what is termed the '* hanrest-bell." This is done by giving 
the prindpal bell of the church a merry swing for several minutes, at five 
o'clock in the morning, and at seven in the evening, to give notice to the har- 
vesters when to begin and end their labours. This custom would be very 
serviceable before clocks and watches came to be generally used. The reward of the 
clerk, for the performance of this duty, was formerly a small portion of corn from 
each crop, but he now receives an equivalent in money. Images made of straw or stubble 
used to be carried from the harvest field, followed by a piper,. or a drummer, and the 
men and women danced and sung around them. The figures were called Kem^babies. 
In the western islands of Scotland the reapers unite in chanting a harvest-song, by 
^hich the strokes of their sickles are regulated. Thus their labours are lightened, and 
their occupations converted into hours of joy and festivity. Lammas Day, or the first 
of August, was anciently the nominal day for commencing the harvest in England.* 
Lammas Day is most probably derived from an old Saxon term, signifying Loaf-Mass ; 
as it was the custom of the Saxons to offer an oblation of loaves made of new wheat, 
on this day, as the first-fruits of their new corn. Paul Hentzner thus describes the 
manner of celebrating-harvest home in Queen Elizabeth's time : — *' As we were returning 
to our inn, we happened to meet some country people celebrating harvest-home : their 
last load of com they crown with flowers, having besides an image richly dressed, by 
which, perhaps, they would signify Ceres ; this they keep moving about, while men 
and women, men and maid- servants, riding through the streets in the cart, shout as 
loud as they can till they arrive at the bam.'' In Northumberland, when their labours 
were finished, the reapers used to raise a great shout, and cry out — 

** Com is all shorn ! 
Blessed be the day Jesus Christ was bom ! 
Kem! aKem! ahoo!" 

In Suffolk, the man who goes foremost t^ rough the harvest is dignified with the 
title of " Lord," and at the horkey, or harvest-home feasts, collects what he can, for 
himself and fellow labourers, from the farmers and their guests, to make a frolic 
afterwards, called the *' largess spending." After the collection they leave the house, 
and loudly cry out *' largess," shouting according to the number of sums that have 
been given, and so as to be heard by the inhabitants of the neighbouring ^irm-houses. 
They then proceed to make merry, and spend the night in mirth and feasting. In 
Noifolk and Cambridgeshire, similar .customs are in existence, and the following lines 
are used to celebrate luu-vest-home in the latter country : — 

** The last load is pitched, decked with many a bough, 
And we lead it away to the homestead and mow ; 
Hawkey t Hawkey, we cry, every man, woman, boy, 
And join heart and voice in the fall harvest joy ; 
Hawkey f Hawkey, we cry, and our. glad voices raise ; 
To the giver of aU be all thanks and sJl praise !" 



* By an act, called the Statue of Labourers, 25th Edward III., in 1351, it is provided, *' tha t 
no carter, ploughman, day or other senrants, shall take in the time of scarding. or hay-making, 
but a penny the day ; and mowers of meadows for the acre flvepence, or by Uieday fivepence, 
and reapers of corn in the first week of August, twopence, and the second threepence, and so 
on till the end of August ; and less in the country, where less was wont to be given, withoat 
meat or drink or other coartesy ; and that all workmen bring openly in their hands to the market- 
towns their instruments, and these shall be hired in a common place, and not privy. And that 
no servant go out of the town where he dwelleth in the winter to serve in the summer, if he can 
get service in the same town, taking as before is said ; saving that the people of the counties of 
Stafford, Lancaster, and Derby, and people of Craven, and of the marches of Wales and Scot- 
land, and other places, may come in time of Auerust, and labour in other counties, and safely 
retom, as they were wont to do before this time." 
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BABY MAY 

BY W C. BENNETT. 



Cheeks as soft as Jaly peaches — 
lips whose ydvet scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness — round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise — 
Minutes filled with shadeless gladness — 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadnses— 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 
Crows and laughs and tearful eyes, 
Lights and shadows swifter bom 
Than on windswept Autumn corn, 
Ever some new tiny notion, 
Making erery limb all motion, 
Catchings up of legs and arms, 
Throwings back and small alarms. 
Clutching fingers — straightening jerks, 
Twining feet whose each toe works, 
Kickings up and straining risings. 
Mother's ever new surpiisings. 
Hands all wants and looks all wonder 
At all things the heavens under. 
Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings. 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we prize such sinning. 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses, 
Graspings small at all that passes, 
Pullings off of all that's able 
To be caught from tray or table, 
Silences — small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches. 
All the Noughts of whose possessing 
Must be woeod to light by guessing. 
Slumbers — such sweet angel-seemings 
That we'd ever have such dreamings, 
Till from sleep we lee thee breaking, 
And we'd always have thee waking, 
Wealth for which we know no measure, 
Pleasure high above all pleasure, 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 
Joy in cure — delight in sadness, 
Loveliness beyond completeness. 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness, 
Beauty all that beauty may be, 
That's May Bennett— that's my baby. 

Greenwich. 
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INFLUENCE OF WOMAN ON SOCIETY. 

It is surprising in tbis age of enlightenmenti and civilization, that so very few of 
our intelligent w I Iters bave devoted themselves to ib^s subject, and shown the impor- 
tance of woman ^' a the scale oT society. It is bd'an'^e that her attention has not been 
more diiecced to -iie influence she exercises over the vising generation, the power she 
is invested with, in the foimation o'* man's character, and the beneficial or pernicious 
influence &he has over mankiad. X^hen woman has the duty pointed out to her, and 
is shown the mi2,hty part &he plays 'i the arena of the world, when she sees that to her 
care is committed the moulO og of the miiids of monai'chs, princes, statesmen, war- 
riors, and diviaes, and ibac it is bbe who ioaparts reli^ionand morality to them, and 
makes them eitliei' an ornament to beautify and adoin society, or a pest, spreading its 
contagion to their utter < a'>i and detiliuc ion, it cannot but have a tendency to stimu- 
late her to be mo:>t careful what .ue i in presses on the young mind. The most 
powerful of all moral iaSuences is tUac impaited by a mother. On the maternal 
character depend i in a g eat mea^u^e, hev'.>ta s and vices of nations. Is woman's 
influence then not inno taat? Only examnie the relation between mother and child. 
With what care bao aiie foimed i^ie bvmpa nies that unite them — loveliness, beauty, 
grace, gaiety, aud i' jc?ae>b. and ihe clo^e aS'ecoions of \he heart. The curiosity which 
she satLiies by pa. lence, >'ue peev':::haess tihe puts down with mildness — are proofs of 
her supetiovity over loe uln'd. Tiie love of tue marvellous, the power of being occu- 
pied by tiifies, beem dCviiLed to umie the two more closely. 

It appear^ tbet &ome of ibe greater^t men have not been insensible of woman's 
influence on the moral of ^ocle.y. .Napoleon observed one day to Madame Campan, 
that the old sy. sterns of iisirucJou were worth noihiag. He inquired what was want- 
ing, in order ia9c ilie yoniQ o • France should be well eiUicated. ** Mothers," replied 
Madame Cc^irpau. Tii's reply i>truck the Emperor. '* Here," said he, ** is a system 
of education i a cue wo d/' 

When a cWla be^'tis to comnrehend, see the sweet and innocent glances he gives 
his mother, and the so^t and gen Je caresses he receives in return, knit them together 
with the golden I'aks of tenderness. If an insCinctor can without effort, form a reli- 
gious heart, a man of iutegity, he has done aU that is required of him, but in all this 
what is there that a womrn is incompetent to do ? He moralizes, she inspires, he 
counsels, aud she engraves, and it is her, and her only that makes known to him the 
immortality of his soul. ** The f.>te of a child is the work of his mother." So said 
Napoleon, and tbis wonder of the world took great pleasure in repeating, that it was 
the training he* ecelved In bis iu fancy from his mother to which he owedbispresentelevation. 
The moral ttaiuiug which a child receives from his mother usually grows with him to 
manhood, and should he have been a )'eligious character, when he bunched out into 
the world, but after mixing with ihe contaminaiing vices of society heedlessly 
pursue tbe I'oad to ruin, will he not at times recall some pious thought which 
has been instilled into him by bis mother, and blush with shame for violating her 
commands ? 

Many who have paid no attention to the influence of woman on society, are 
inclined to believe that her influence is very limited, and that society is indebted almost 
solely to the power of man : but I ask who has been the oiiginal cause of that power ; 
who when he was tbe puny, and umuly child governed an^ appeased him, and thereby 
t-owed in his youthtul breast the fruits which society are enjoying ? It signifies not 
whatever may be the customs and laws, woman always give the tone to morals. Take 
the French revolution as an example. See the licentious influence of the ladies, of 
the court .of Louis the fifteenth and Louis the sixteenth, and how the same descended 
down and took its seat amongst the noblesse, afterwards to the people, and how that 
indirect agent caused that bloody and sanguinary revolution. 

Society ought to be guarded against the power which was the cause of so much, 
bio >«lshedy aud the education of woman ought to he particularly attended to, as they 
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make men what tbey are. It seems as thoogh nature had made man dependant on 
their dignity, and his happiness dependant on their yirtne. If the moral condition in 
a country is enquired into, the enquiry generally extends to what rank women hold m 
it. The influence of woman emhraces the whole of life. Their's is the reign of lore, 
because the empire is their affections, — a kind and loving mother, and a gentle wife, 
distribute happiness to all around. A man takes counsel with his wife, he obeys bit 
mother, and long after her existence has terminated the ideas whidi he has reodved ' 
from her become principles stronger even than his passions. 

The world's history proves ^t man cannot degrade woman without himself ftOio^ 
into degradation ; he cannot elevate himself without elevating her. Look to the West 
Indies and South Africa, and there you will find them both in slavery, their station in 
life equal, both submitting to each other's fate ; but as soon as the sluickles of slavery 
are loosed, and woman becomes free, see the mighty change that takes place, even in 
society, in its rudes tate. A convincing proof is exhibited, since the emancipation of 
the slaves belonging to the British in the West Indies. Morality and intelligence hate 
succeeded ignorance and barbarism, and the present population there are fast improving 
in civilization. It is an incontrovertible fact that where women have been treated with 
disrespect, society has either been in an ignorant or degraded state, for women, if they 
have not power to authorize or command, if they cannot physically subdue msn's 
passions, exercise an undefined and irresistible iiifimence which has no doubt been 
given to them by nature to guide and direct erring humanity. 

Many who are admirers of the feminine character, would admit them publicly into 
the political discussions of our country, but I consider this an unwise and injudicioQi 
step, though by no means would I exclude them any way but publicly, as their foiesight 
into affairs is much quicker than man's ; they, however, render society more advantage 
by remaining at home, training and instilling into their offspring their duty to God, 
and man. During the time woman is teaching her children on her domestic hearth, 
she inquires of her husband the different states of society, she discusses them with 
him, and from the susceptibility of her nature perhaps points out to him many errors 
which exist there, and thus from the household of the citizen issues forth lessons and 
benefits which govern the world. 

Previous to the age of chivalry woman's rank in society was little better thfm that of 
the slave's. Morals were of low and inferior order ; science and intelligence had scarcely 
dawned, and the adaptation of ^e earth to man's wants was not known. The imfflortal 
part of man was covered witli the dark mantle of ignorance and superstition, and 
woman was looked upon as created solely to gratify bis sensual desires ; but when the 
glorious reign of chivalry burst forth and woman's freedom was proclaimed, her 
intellect was found to have been buried, not destroyed ; it rose like wild floweia on a 
dilapidated edifice. They civilized warriors who despised their weakness, and the 
brute and selfish passions of men were subdued by their means. At this era the infia- 
ence of woman was decidedly beneficial, and romance and song paid due homage to 
her. The superiority she held over man, and his reverence to virtue and beauty, were 
illustrative of the high station nature has fitted her for in society. 

After the age of chivalry had passed away its successor brought the revival of 
letters, and the virtuous influence which woman had exercised over man during the 
chivalric age was in a great measure destroyed ; for immediately on the revival of 
letters men found other paths to glory than the display of valour. The most advan- 
tageous results would have accrued to society, if men would have advised with, and 
consulted women when literature occupied their attention, but instead of admittbg 
them into these newly discovered regions, they treated l^em with contempt; their 
wisdom never predicted how much they would gain by woman's enlightenment. 

Woman's influence at this period was not dormant; it was extending itself in a great 
degree ; but it was of a debasing and degrading character. It gained admittance into 
society, but it convulsed and shattered it. Instead of being the object of devotion, it was 
gaudy and fantastic ; instead of being pure and virtuous, it became a hideous tool of 
the imagination, and its gratification was in exciting men's sensual passions. A 
striking proof of the lo^' importence of woman in the scale of society may be found in 
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tke literature of the age. • Romance heroines were no longer pure and spotless virgins, 
but onchaste and reckless voluptuaries. These were the noble beings whose deeds filled 
the pages which delighted the wise and fair during the reign of Charles II. 

I think I have adduced sufficient evidence to show, that as woman has been de- 
graded, so has man, and that it is impossible to raise one without the other. 

A change of opinions and social arrangements has long been operating ; and since 
woman was allowed her station in society, great alterations and benefits have been 
effected. Look at the present, and you wUl find the morals of the people greatly im- 
proving, especially where the education of woman has been strictly watched. What a 
surprising change will be effected in society, and what an inestijoaable blessing it will 
be, when the trainers of the rising generation shall see that from them, and almost from 
them alone, springs misery or happiness. So\ue people argue that wotnan's in- 
fluence over man is very pernicious, and that man ought to endeavour to avoid it 
by all possible means. In justification of their argument they will .quote our first 
parents, who in the garden of Eden ate of the forbidden fruit; and there it was 
where woman's influence was the curse of mankind. But in adducing this, the im- 
portant fact is omitted, that there is no rule but what some exception may be found to 
it ; and if the influence of woman was so powerful an agent as to cause humanity to sin, 
does it not retain its potency, and may it not be the instrument of mankind being re- 
generated? 

If woman, after she was created and placed in paradise ^th the first man, was the 
weaker vessel, and Satan with his wiliness and cunning found that to be the fact, and 
therefore tempted her, and she did eat, and gave unto her husband and be did likewise, 
this shows that the devil could gain greater ascendancy over woman than he could over 
■oan, or he would have tempted Adam the first. At the same time it fully demonstrates 
the powerful influence of woman ; for we see when the all-powerful Creator called forth 
the world from a dark chaos, and placed within it innumerable living creatures, for the 
comfort and happiness of the two he had made in his own image and after his own like- 
ness ; and when neither habit nor custom had formed the mind of man so as to make 
him acknowledge woman greater in wisdom than himself; yet she, the mother of man- 
kind, used no stratagem to induce her husband to partake of the forbidden fruit; she 
simply and openly partook of it, and gave some to him and he did eat. After thus 
disobeying the Almighty commands, and the curse being pronounced upon them, the 
Lord immediately proceeded to tell the woman that though it was through her influence 
humanity had sinned, yet he did not prevent her from exercising it, neither did he take 
it from her, but he considered her a far superior being to man. Had he not, after they 
were driven out of paradise, he most assuredly would have punished her ; yet, instead 
of that, he promised her, though she was the cause of the disobedience, nevertheless her 
seed should trample upon the tempter and chain him, and redeem erring humanity. 
This promise has been fulfilled, and if woman obeyed the tempter, and man the woman, 
and innocence and purity were replaced by sin and wickedness, they were reinstated in 
their original places by Jesus, the conceived of woman, and this woman was foretold 
from the beginning. 

The noble qualities which characterise woman are unselfishness and unworldliness. 
These virtues are not so predominant in man ; and if proper means were adopted to 
educate woman, the inspirations she would breathe into the rising generation, and the 
happy influence she would disseminate, would unite with the sympathies of man, and 
cause virtue, like a stupei^dous mountain, to rear its head of purity, and always be 
looked upon as the monument of woman's influence. 

The formation of man's character, as I have before stated, is entirely dependant 
on his mother. The character of the mother influences the children, more than that of 
the father, in consequence of its being generally exposed to their daily observation. It 
is difficult for them to see the principles which regulate the father's conduct, as he most 
probably is engaged from home during the day ; but they can see the moral principles 
of the mother, in the management of themselves, the treatment of the domestics, and 
many other things which transpire at home. These principles, whether mild or stringent, 
high or low, are impressed on their young minds, and, I may say, almost instinctively 
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become their principles ; these are carried out with them into the worlds and fm^uso&j 
guide their conduct through life. 

How desirable is it, Uien, that woman, whose task is the education of the yonnii 
dhoulu be well educated herself, that she may impart a healthy influence, to those com- 
mitted to her charge, and that the principles she instils may be pure and yirtuoos. 

Tue afTection of woman is firm and lasting ; it is not composed of the same ma- 
eriats (if I may be allowed the expression) as man's ; his is short and evanescent, snd 
requeiuly inclined to change the once darling object of its desires ; but woman's \% 
-jiicuangeable ; vexation and troubles never shake its foundation; ingratitude, yes, blaek 
-ii^.atitade of either the husband or children never dissolves it. It seems to be a com- 
mieal j^arc of the Almighty, invested in woman to show his kindness and goodnm, 
nA to exl)ibit to man a part of that glorious whole he is composed of. What a loTiog 
-.id beaeticent thing, then, must be a Christian woman, endowed with part of that 
.'•lainess whioh foiiiis her Maker ! What a blessed influence must that be whidi she 
■ v<.*rcises ! The power it has over man is unbounded. How many times is it observed 
- iiie case oi the prodigal, when the c^trnvagant spendthrift has wallowed in luxmy, 
rontiousuess, and debauchery, and when he, who once had the bloom of health on his 
i.'f.'ks and virtuous principles in his bosom, has appeai*ed before his parents the ntgged 
.'(1 tattered beggar. The eye which would have ds'rzled tl-e diamond has become dull 
. I deadly ; the fair propoitions of the features, which a mother gazed upon withad- 
. iir.iiiou and delight, hove now become paUid and ghastly ; the father's rage, on the 
^'>i appearance of bis son, is strong and vehement, dnd, instead of finding his once 
iipy home an asylum to alleviate his troubles, he is denied admittance and spuned 
' '.) it. But where is his mother — where is she who doted on htm who is now withcmt 
' li T ? She is using her influence with bis father to forgive him, and her afiection is 
.; same which Jesus was imbued with when he gave bis life as a ransom for his 
ilJrcu. 
Woman's influence on the throne of England has been marked by historians as 
e liiglily beneficial to society than man's, with the exception of M aiy. The qneeos 
': ^i')eth and Anne were ever desirous Co confer on meiit its iust reward; they were 
- ' -.: acute in their perception than the male monarchs; and it was their chief wish tt> 
mankind to a more elevated condition. This hey showed by encoui'aging li(s- 
..c ; and I believe I can state, without fear of concradiclioo, that their exertions is 
• -ualf were more efi^ectnal than those of all Ihe monarcbs (with the exeeption of 
' I ' u) who have either preceded or succeeded them. Mh^ Queen Victoria (Grod bless 
/> ' ) :3xert her sovereign power to elevate her fellow-cieaiures, and let che world see 
'Oman's influence is capable of regenerating man, and that, as by iier means be 
xpelled from one elysium, so by her he may be fitted for another andmoie 
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DEATH IN LIFE. 



Vhe principal incident in the anecdote I am about to relate is so startling and 
Fi\^ '..iif, that I must, at the outset^ assure the reader of its absolute truth. As the 
■ vjn- concerned are still living, I have, for obvious reasons^ adopted a form in 
v}v .;. he real circumstances are disguised, and only the important experience is pre* 
i:-'.\'.-S. The story was told me at dinner by one of Che medical men engaged in 
■ h.. .".'Ur. 

W^e live surrounded with mystery and horror," said Captain Hurst, *' and, by 
Gv):2'! the more we strive to explain the mystery, the more does its dim ghastii- 
:/(,.;•', , :veal itself." 
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• ** What referoDoe hat that magnificent aphorisnii so magniloqiieiitly expressed, to 
mesmeriBin ?'' I asked. 

*' Little enough. Mesmerism brings one of the mysteries of our being into evi- 
denoe, viz., the power of inducing a coznplele insulation of one part of our organi- 
zation from the other ; so that the mesmerioeil patient shall be absolutely insensible to 
pain, and yet net insensible to other sensations." 

** And the mystery ?" 

*'The mystery is how, in an organisation so manrelleously complex as ours, wherein 
the parts are so interdependent, there should be a violent interruption of one portion 
of the organic action, without a corresponding interruption ot the other. Men have 
stupidly talked of the vital mechanism, a., if Sie frame of man were like the works of 
a watch. But you cannot so interrupt the action of a watch." 

** Well, captain, I grant that you have made out a mystery ; but what of it? Is 
not every thing about us a mystery ? And wherein lies the peculiar horror of which 
you spoke?" 

*' Did I never tell fou my famous story of Death in Life ?" he inquired. 

** No. But let us have it now. 

** Ay, let's have it !" exclaimed the other guest. 

And we drew closer round the fire ss Captain Hurst, filling his glass and placing 
it on the mantelpiece, passed the claret round. 

*' Oar conversation about mesmerism," he began, ** recalled to me one of my early 
experiences, and was so horrible that I seldom think of it without some prosy reflec- 
tion, such as I favoured you with just now. In the mesmeric state—* as in that induced 
by the inhalation of ether — ^the sensations of pain are wholly deadened. I have expe- 
rienced the reverse. I once had paralysis of the nerves of motion on/y. Even nerve 
of sensation was uninfluenced ; but every nerve of musciflar action was completely 
deadened. 

" I was with my regiment at the time. The attack was so sudden, that, seated 
on the sofa, I fell back as one asleep. I tried to call %r assistance, but i' was in 
Tun. I eould not stir ; I could not move my arm ; I could not even open my eyes. 
I heard the sounds of merriment above me ; I heard every footstep on the stairs ; but 
I was as if perfectly lifeless, except as to my sense of hearing. It was most horrible ! 
I might perish there, if no one came unasked, without a chance of getting assistance. 
The sense of imprisonment was absolutely overwhelming ! 

" How long I lay thus I know not. Time was * leaden-footed' indeed to me. 
Every footstep I heard was interpreted into a lucky omen of speedy assistance. But 
not a soul came into my room. The footsteps all passed my door with a cruel indiffer- 
ence. After many a ' hope deferred,' I heard at last, to my infinite satisfaction, the 
noisy ascent of my cousin Charles and a brother officer named Thresher.. They, at 
least, were coming to me 1 Yes— the lock was turned — and the two came boisterously 
into the room. I 

** Now then, Harry !" exclaimed my cousin, ** up with you ! UUo ! pretending 
to be asleep — won't do !' 

" ' Trim his moustache !' exclaimed Thresher. 

" They shook me. Of course I gave no signs of waking. They pulled my hair : 
I was Immovable. They ran pins into me ; I should have winced if I could, but I was 
fixed in immovability. They began at length to suspect that something was the matter 
with me. But I was warm. Could I be shamming ? After many ineffectual attempts 
to rouse me, they sent for the army surgeon. He came, examined me, and, to my 
horror, I heard him say, — 

" * It's very extraordinary. I'm afraid lie's no more.' 

** Then I should be buried alive ! Conceive my feeliugs at such a thought ; con- 
ceive my struggles to tell them I was not dead — ^that I heard all they were saying — 
these struggles being totally ineffectual, because I could not move a muscle ! 

** All sorts of remedies were applied, but I remained as insensible as before. A 
second surgeon was called in, who thought that I had, possibly, only an attack of para- 
lysis. I had hopes again ! 
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" Vainly should I endeayoar to coiiTej to yoa any idea of the moral and physol 
tortare to which I was subjected. The surg^ns thought it necessary to itimulAte ay 
nerves, and restore them to their sensibility, but their ienMibUity wot Jrigh^^ 
acute ! and the pain I suffered in the attempts to restore my sensation was indncri- 
bable. And then to hear them consulting ! One proposing a mustard bath ; another 
saying, ' Oh ! that will not be half strong enough !' uid I unable erea by wincing to 
express that their remedies were not only already too violent, but absolutely appliei to 
an imaginary evil. It was the nerves of muscular action which needed ttimuktiiif. 
But they could not know it 

" For two whole days — ^they seemed years— did I remain in this inaenaible-iensSilB 
state. I despaired of being rescued. I knew not how my medical men were to dis- 
cover their mistake and my malady ; and the fear of being given over and buried alifs 
still haunted me. 

*' A still more ghastly thought pursued me. I began to ask myself, ' Is thisdorfb? 
Am I really alive ' Do tlie dead hear and feel ? ' 

** I then thought of the imperishable nature of my souL It^of coursey preserves it- 
self through all bodily decay. Is it imprisoned in the body as long as the body hokk 
together ? and shall I be liberated only on the utter falling away of these fleshy viUi 
that encompass me ? Am I to be buried, sensible of all that is going on around me? 
And this soul which survives, how long is it to remain on eanh ? la the grsie its 
purgatory ? 

'* Such was the nature of the thoughts which harassed me. Neither sleep nor ces- 
sation of my fears had I. The weary hours slowly rolled on ; but to me they brooght 
no repose ; one incessailt rush of horrible ideas tormented me, at those times when I 
was not suffering agonies from the attempts to restore my sensibility. 
' " Suddenly I opened my eyes. 

** My rapture was so great, that, fearing it might be some illusion, and anxious 
not to dispel it, I continued for some moments to look steadily, and with intense 
pleasure, at the furniture 9$ the bed, and the bottles on the mantelpiece. Itiien 
moved my hand. It obeyed me, although feebly. I moved my bead.' I opened my 
lips. I spoke I 

'< The astonishment of the nurse, the astonishment of every one, except the sur- 
geon, who with professional coolness took my recovery quite as an expected occurrence, 
was unbounded. And the surgeon also deigned to be surprised when I repeated to him 
certain things I had heard him say to his colleague respecting my state! 

*' I recovered. My illness interested the * faculty' very much ; because it was to 
them a novel case. But, as usual, they pretended to see no mystery in it. ITwy 
explained it by saying that the nerves of motion had been paralysed, and the nerves oif 
sensation had been untouched, l^et that is surely no explanation^ It is simply a 
technical expression of the fact. But men always fancy when they haye named any 
thing t^py have explained it. Like a friend of mine, who, on his child asking him 
how it was that crystal, which was heavier than wood, could be seen through, while 
wood never could be seen through ? exclaimed, somewhat patronislngly, * Why, my 
dear boy, you can see through the crystal because it is a trangparent euhMtaneeJ Of 
this sort seems the explanation of my case.'' 

Captain Hurst finished his story with an anecdote, like an accomplished namtor 
who is unwilling to leave a painful effect on the minds of his audience. 

We laughed at his anecdote, and the laugh certainly took away some of the nn- 
pleasant effect of his story. But we all remained silent and thoughtful for some 
minutes. 

I broke silence at last by saying, " Doubtless the many instances of persons being 
buried alive, which we read of, especially in Italian anecdotes, are to be mostly explained 
as the fate of persons affected as you were, captain. The horror of the unfortunates, 
aware of what was coming, must have been terrific. Couceiye also the feelings of a 
man in that state overhearing the undisguised sentiments of those who, while he wu 
alive, treated him with such hypocritical teoderoett ! How he would curse his inability 
to awake a^d confound them ! " 
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** I d<m*t put much fSdth in those cues/' obsenred my righUhand neighbour. 
" People ka9§ been on the point of being bnried alivei we know; but authenticated 
caaes are few." 

'* Bnt remember/' said I, *' that of all those who hare been buried alive, none have 
come back to tell the tale f ** 

'* Yes, in tome cases, they have escaped. In the Obttrvatore FlorentvM there is 
a tale told of a lady who was buried, and who awoke in the vault and escaped. LfCigh 
Hunt dramatised the story in his Legend of Florence, 

** There's a good anecdote/' said the captain, " in Tallemcmt dee tUatae, cf a man 
whose wife was supposed to be dSad, but wlio was brought to life again by the shock of 
the bier against a house, the bearers having stumbled in turning a oomer. Some tine 
afterwards she died in earnest. As the funeral procession was about to set forth, 
the disconsolate husband approached the priest, and between his sobs said, ' Be ear^l 
in turning the comer$i will youV " 

** To return to your own case, captain. It suggests unpleasant reflections. It 
abaolntely throws a doubt upon that which hitherto has been acknowledged as indis- 
putable, namely, that the dead feel no pain. But 9b they not ? I am not at all sure 
of that. How are we to prove they do not ? The mere absence of any of the signa 
which, in a normal condition of the body, indicate pain, is no proof ; because death is 
abnormaL In your case, there was a concomitance of keen sensibility, with a complete 
absence of all outward indications thereof. How am I to know that the dead man 
whom I am dissecting does not feel every incision of the knife, though he be utterly 
unable to give any indication thereof. And what a fearftil thought is even the suspicion 
of such a thing ! " 

" We must alter our definition of death 1 " said my neighbour. *' We must call death 
that state of the body wherein it is no longer able to obey the volitions." 

*' Then paralysis is death ! " 

" A paralysed limb is a dead limb, so long as it remains, paralysed. When the 
whole frame is paralysed, the man is dead ! " 

" Let us," interposed the captain, ** compare the two opposite conditions of a 
mesmerised patient, and a patient affected as I was affected. In the one case paralysis 
of .the nerves of sensation—" 

** Nay, captain, not exactly-— only of those nerves which minister to the sensation 
of pain ; tiie senses are not affected ; the patient hears, sees, and smells." 

" Well, then, I will be more precise, and say that, in the mesmeric state, the 
nerves which minister to the sensation of the pain are paralysed, while the nerves which' 
minister to muscular action are in full play* In the other case, the nerves of motion 
are paralysed, and the nerves of sensation are in full play. In which case would you 
call the man a dead man ?" 

" In either case," exclaimed one of the gitests. 

' • Why not in the latter ?" 

" Because only the motory nerves are dead ; all that is essentially human liv^s." - 

<* How is that to be ascertained ?" 

'' Why-»you just now assumed it." 

*' I did. But inasmuch as each patient can only know his own case, and canxK>t 
make it known to others, my assumption fiills to the ground." 

'* I don't understand you ?" 

" If your motory nerves are paralysed, how am I to know that your sensory 
nerves are not likewise paralysed ? You give me no clue. To a spectatcnr there is 
absolutely no indication of the sensory nerves being in a normal condition. How then 
is it to be known ?" 

I hereby interposed, and called attention to the singular effects of galvanism upon 
the dead body. 

" If," said I, *' we accept the hypothesis of some modem physiologist, and re- 
gard the brain as a voltaic battery, and all muscular movement as the effect of an 
electrical current upon the nerves, our vie^ of life and death will be wondrpusly 
^tered." 

M How so?" 
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** Why, you most all admit uhat sensation and thought are not electiical pheno- 
mena ; you cannot suppose tbem Other than vital phenomena ; that is to say, a pecaliir 
class ef phenomena-qnii£ apait fi*om all others* " 

" Well; conclude." 

'* Bat it i% by uo means necessary to suppose that muscular mo/ton is an3^iQg 
more than galvanism, or something analogous. Indeed, we know the effects of con- 
tractility can be produced in a most arbitrary manner, and even upon things not 
endowed with muscular fibre. Therefore I say, if we accept life, i.e., sensation and 
thought, as tmmal«i ial, as mi genet'ij, and all other muscular action, which is the 
most ob%Ious iudicaLlon of )*fe as material — as belonging to a class of phenomena 
similar to those of galvanum, then we are led, by the captain's strange revelation, to 
new views of death. Life is indestructible ; death is the cessation of muscular action. 
And then comes Ibe ghastly reflection alluded to, that life may be imprisoned in a 
corpse, and a painful consciousness may attend the total paralysis of muscular accioa 
we call death.'' 

** But this is all mere supposition." 

** Pardon me. The caplain's •i[peuence is a watrant for regarding it as some- 
thing more. . Let me also call to your recollecLion tbe experiments made upon 
the corpse of Clydesdale, the maidei'er, some years ago. He was executed, sad 
remained han^in« for nearly an hour. He was then brought to the anatomical th^ai.e, 
when the present Dr. Ure expei imented upon him. 

** A large inciaion was first made in the nape of his neck below the occiput. 
The vertebrae were laid open, and the spinal marrow brought into view. At the same 
time another lar^e incision was made in tbe left hip, to lay bare the sciatic nerve. 
Tbe pointed rod connected with one end of the battery was now placed in contact 
with the spinal marrow, while the other rod was applied to the sciatic nerve. Every 
muscle of the boc^y was instantly agita'ced ^Ith honible convulsions. Among the ei- 
periments there was one to make the diaphragm move, which succeeded admirably : 
I.iboiious breathing was thus induced ! A breathing corpse — fancy that ! 

« But mord hori-iole still, the supraorbital nerve, was laid bare, and the most 
extraordinary grimaces were produced ; every muscle of his countenance was simulta- 
neously thrown into fearful action ; vage, hon*or, despair, anguish, and ghastly smiles 
alternated on the murderer's face. The spectators were teiiibly agitated — some were 
ill -others left the room. 

** Suppose — and tbe su))position is not altogether gratuitous — the murderer really 
flelt every incision of tbe knife, every shock of uhe battery, and that those fearful ex- 
pressions were only the too feeble indications of bis sufferings — indications permitted, 
owing to the momentary power over muscular motion which galvanism gave him ! I 
know of nothing more honible." 

There was a long pause. ... 

My neighbour broke it by sa3ring, ** Have you been inventing these horrors by 
way of disturbing our digestion ?" 

** Not I," replied the captain; ''1 have given you my simple and veritable 
experience." 

** And Dr. Ure's ' Dictionary of ChemisUy,' " I rejoined, ** is the authority for 
what I have mentioned." 

•* I prefer not believing it." 

" Believing whit ?" 

•* That the dead feel." 

** Can you prove the contrary?" 

*' No. But I ask you to define what death really is." 

" I cannot." 

" Then you confess ?vc know nothing about it?" 

** I confess it. Death is a name we give to the Unknown, We name i7, ind 
fancy we have explained it.*' 

Fraser'a Magazine, 
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THE DEATH OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

BY WILLIAM ROWLINEfON. 



Warriors with flowing plnme, 

And golden helm, were there ; 
And their eyes of light, and cheeks of bloom, 

Wore looks of sullen care. 

The sound of mailed tread 

Broke heavily and slow, 
And the ensigns dark, of death and dread, 

Waved with a mournful flow. 

Tlie bravest of the land 

Ai'ound in order stood. 
For there had come a warrior band, 

To see a woman's blood. 

There stood the lovely one, 

With placid cheek and brow, 
The fire of youth from her eye was gone, 

Yet it had a woman's glow. 

With calTODP'!?' iu her eye, 

And boldness in her tread, 
She raised her boly gbnce on high, 

lliough round death's signs were spread. 

Beneath her silken vest 

Her heart beat deep and slow, 
And the heaving throb of that glowing breast 
Told of deep grief below. 

She gazed upon the sun, 

Then shining brightly down ; . 
It was the last she must gaze upon, 
. Yet her brow wore not a frown. 

She had been at festival, 

With plumed and gallant knight. 
And when she was in the lighted hall, 

Her smile was not more bright. 

She bowed her beautepus head. 

For the headsman's deadly blow. 
And the flashing stroke like lightning sped. 

And that once loved form lay low. 

Many had been her woes. 

And her heart was darkly riven; 
But her noble spirit now boldly rose 

To a haven of rest in heaven. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

In the Tillage of Pont-de-Vaux, in the then Province of Bresse, now the Depart* 
ment of Ain, lived Jean Cape, an industrious, money-getting tile-maker. « 

In the same Department lived, also, M. Julien Gaufridy, \phom the King had 
honoured successively with the offices of Notary, Commissioner, Receiver, Procnrier 
Fiscal, and I do not know how many besides. The lovers of abstract merit (there an 
not many) respected his uprightness ; the loaf and fish seekers, who opened their 
mouths for the fragments of office like the gaping of a dry oyster, had the utmoit 
regard for his rank; while the poor devils, whom circumstances or propensities rendered 
unbelievers in the excellence of that canon which- forbids men to do evil that good maj 
•ome, feared his power. 

M. Graufridy proposed to purchase Jean Cape's kiln; but a trifling difference of 
opinion presented a difficulty ; the patrician offered too little, and the citizen asked 
too much ; so the one kept -his money, and the other his tiles. 

In th§ winter of 17 — ,John Sievos, a townsman of Pont-de-Vaox. retumiog 
from one of the manufacturing towns, entered the village in the dusk of tlie evening. 
In the morning the usual inquiries were made for him by his Mends, when it was 
found that his family were ignorant even of his return. They became alarmed for his 
safety — the disordered bustle of a search began ; and his mysterious dUsappeannee 
furnished an excellent and prolific theme for comment, wonder, and suspicion. The 
last originated in the general impression that he had money ; and as evory little town 
is blessed with some people who know every thing, it was intimated with -many ocnkr 
noddings and shakings of the head, which meant more than I have leisure to explain, 
that the life had been taken to prevent any unpleasant inquiries about tbfi bo^fy. 

But the honest anxiety of the few was not to be entirely disappointed, nor ^ 
praiseworthy curiosity of the many disobligingly baffied by an obstinate secret ; for, at a 
short distance from the place where he was last seen, appeared evidence of his ftlie 
confirming the worst of conjectures. The ground, much trodden, as if by m«i engaged 
in a mortal struggle, had, in spots, assumed that fatal. colour of which robbers and 
murderers have such legitimate dread. Near the scene of conflict was found a hedg^ 
bill, partially covered with earth, upon the blade of which some hairs were stickteg, 
matted with dirt. It was evident the murderer had not immediately accomplished li^ 
work, for the victim seemed to have partly staggered, partly dragged himself a few feet 
further, when loss of blood, by which his progress was indicated, and the vioknoe of 
the injury, had probably compelled him to lie down and die. There wanted net the 
agency of Solomon to ^resolve the disappearance of the body. The property of the 
hedge-bill, the only visible means of detection, and which, for once, presented no 
charms to the spirit of avarice, could not be established ; every body eitiier had their 
own hedge-bill, or they never had any at all ; and the affair passed over, as do all 
others of a similar character, where, however strong may be the presumptions of sus- 
picion, (that commodity whereof, upon such occasions, a liberal and gratuitous supply 
is never lacked,) there is wanting that moral conviction, founded on proof, withoot 
which there is no payment of the penalty of crime. 

Six months had elapsed since the enactment of the foregoing tragedy, and its re- 
cord was supposed to be registered nowhere but in the tablets of obUvlbn, idien, one 
day, the brigade of the Marshalship of De Boung drew up before the door of Jean 
Cape. In the next moment, the house was surrounded, and an officer entered with a 
party of gens d'armes. The terijfied inmates, except Cape, attempted to escape, hot 
the biristling of a dozen bayonets at every door, evinced a decided objection in tiw 
officer to any such precipitate movements. 

** Is your name* Jean Cape ?'' said he to his unwilling host — *' What rig^t have 
you to ask ?" answered he of the tiles ; *' and what is the meaning of this intmsum ?" 
— ** Bah !'' said his interrogator, interrupting him, '* I did not come here' to answer 
questions, or to be tired to death with a long story : I ask you if your name is Jean 
Cape?"—'* And I," said Cape.— "Now what the devil! who wants to b(B en- 
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Pertained with your conTersation V* continued the catechist, again cutting him short, 

«nd intermpting himself at the same moment; '' can't you answer in one word, yes or 

no ? Silence gives consent/' he added^ waiting but an instant for what, from the 

Trery judicious and reasonable method he adopted to arriye at his object, he seemed 

likely never to get. ** Guards, seize your prisoner !"— This was soon done with a man 

-who had not even the use of his tongue left wherewith to defend himself from violence ; 

and the unfortunate tilemaker was instantly pinioned. ** Madam," continued this 

hater of long stories, " your husband has confessed his name ; you have not denied 

you are his wife, and these children, too, are, no doubt, yours ; I am commanded to 

arrest the whole : gens d'armes conduct them to the street !'' — In an hour the house 

had been abandoned to the plunder of a riotous soldiery, and the ponderous door of 

the dungeops of Pont-de-Vaux had closed upon Jean Cape and his family. 

The second day, being the 29th of Augjst, he was brought out heavily ironed, 
and^pkced in the criminal box of the Court of Pont-de-Vaux. Antoine De Lorme, a 
discharged or deserted soldier from the regiment of La Sarre, lately returned 
from Brest, presented himself as the accuser, charging Cape with the murder of 
John Sevos. 

M. Ravet, the Judge, directed the proceedings to commence. 
The 19th of February, De Lorme said, he was in the kiln or over-room of Jean 
Cape, when the deceased stopped there as he wa3 passing. In reply to some ban- 
tering from Cape, on the success of his expedition, he exposed a handful of half- 
crowns, boasting that his pockets were so stuffed as to incommode him, and congra- 
tulating the other upon his better^ fortune in being able to travel without such an 
incumbrance. He added something the witness heard indistinctly, but understood the 
purport of it to be, that the hardest way to coin money was to broil it out of a man's 
face. It might be, that the taunt about coining money contained some significant 
allusions, comprehended only by the prisoner and the deceased ; or it might be, that 
the sudden and excessive displeasure of the former was 'caused by the ostentatious 
display of wealth, and his invidious comparisons ; for there was something inexplicable 
to the witness in the rage with which Cape instantly turned upon the deceased, and 
bade him carry his unseasonable jeers and unnecessary company somewhere else.— 
He went off laughing, complimenting the prisoner upon his amiable temper and win- 
ning manners, which he prot^ested were perfectly irresistible. Cape, after a moment, 
followed him, and at a corner of the xoad witness lost sight of them both. 

** This," said he, touching the hedge bill, " I once borrowed of the prisoner. I 
know it by a particular mark, and he pointed to a small cross, cut in the handle, so 
filled up with dirt as to be hardly perceptible. That night he enlisted in the regiment 
of La Sarre, and left the country early next morning. Six days since, he returned, 
and unable, from what he had heard, to divest himself of the bUief that the un- 
happy Sevos had been the victim of a sorry jest, he had been at some piuns to 
unravel the mystery, of which, he said, he then held in his hand the thread. 

He concluded by desiring that Claude Maurice and Pierre Vaudon might be put 
upon the stand. 

The latter, the forester of M. Varambon, testified that, on the evening of the alleg- 
ed murder, he observed a man approaching hastily in a direction, from the street where 
Sevos had disappeared, towards Cape's house. He seemed perturbed; his dress was 
disordered, and his whole appearance indicated great anxiety. He had. very much the 
manner of a man eluding pursuit, for he was looking back every instant. As they met, 
the prisoner (for it was him) started, and asking some confused question, without any 
attention to the answer, passed on abruptly. The forester thought his conduct strange, 
but, as some people were very full of whims, he made it a rule never to fatigue his 
brains with trying to account for them. His suspicions, he acknowledged, became ex- 
cite the next morning ; but, wanting the importance they would have derived from 
being better supported, their expression would only have brought him into trouble — a 
thing, he observed, of which having enough at home, he always carefully eschewed. 
He was induced to reveal them to Antoine de Lorme, from hearing the latter express 
some indirect opinion about the disapearance of Sevos, and hit probable fate. This 
was all he knew. 
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The last witness, Claude Maurice, was called. As he stood upon the stand, hetir- 
ned partly round, and fixed his eyes for a moment, with peculiar meaning, on the pil- 
soner. The latter, as he encountered their significant expression, was observed to tsm 
very pale, and a slight, tht^ugh visible tremour,* passed over his face. ** For the lofe 
of mercy, if not for the fear of God, ** he said', in a voice quivering with such ezoeuof 
emotion as to betray a conscious presage of the nature of the yet unuttered testimonj, 
** destroy not an innocent man and his unfortunate fsunily ^ let not the seal perish, tfait 
a diabolical passion may triumph!" ** Silence!" said the Judge, whose notions of de- 
corum were shocked at- the impropriety of this appeal; '* be you in such terror of justice 
that yon call upon the sympathies of your accusers ? '' 

** If I am battering my soul as the price of vengeance," said Claude, calmly, laying 
a slight emphasis on the last word. " that is my business not yours. '* 

'* Go on, go on, ** exclaimed M. Ravet, impatiently. ** Do you think I sithereli 
listen to your dialogues }** 

A little after night-fall, on the 19th of February, Maurice observed — ^he was intk 
kiln -room, where he usually worked, when his master, the prisoner, came hurriedly is. 
He seemed restless and disturbed, but supposintj^ the excitement against Sevos had not 
yet subsided, witness was retiring, when he was struck with the unusual disorder in fail 
master's dress. Looking at him more attentively, he saw spots of blood upon hisclothei. 
The prisoner seemed uneasy under his scrutiny, for he asked me harshly, said Maurice, 
if I had never seen him before ? Witne ss left the room immediately for that m 
which he slept, but the unpleasant impression produced by the singular conduct of tiie 
prisoner, together with a vague and undefinable apprehension, kept him awake. Itms 
after midnight when he thought he heard a biep in uie kiln-room, and, rising sofilj, 
looked through the crack' in the door, nheve he saw a sight that fixed him to the spot 
with horror. A man had laid upr)n Che ground a dead body, for it neither stirred nor 
could he hear it breathe, and then came cautiously to the door of Claude's room. The 
latter was hidden behind it, and his master pushed it half-way open, when, after appear- 
ing to listen attentively an instant^ he retired, apparently satisfied with his examiiiatiim. 
The kiln was burning preparatory to putting in the plat6Sk The prisoner took up tke 
dead body, and, with some effort, thrust it into the blazing furnace. 

** An exclamation of horror escaped me, " said Claude, '* and in an instant, before 
I had time to fly, or even to think, the prisoner held a lo||^ bladed knife, or poniaid, 
for in my fright I could not tell which, close to my breast. ** Execrable spy 1 " he tad 
'* you have pried into the last secret, except one, you shall ever know. If yon have t 
prayer, say it qaickly, for you shall bear yonder miserable fool company, whose hit ' 
you have taken such pains to witness ! ** 

The witness fell upon his knees, begging his life, protesting the secret should ne- 
ver pass his lips ; and forgetting his prudence in the very desperation of his terror, he 
claimed a return of the favour he had done Cape, when the latter was examined after 
the death of Antoine Duplex, in concealing himself, -that his master should not be prr 
judiced by his testimony. If he persisted in his purpose, he would be made accountid>le, 
for he was already suspected. 

Whether he relented from' motives of compassion or policy, or from the compunc- 
tious horror of a doable murder, witness did not know. The prisoner told him to rise, 
and compelling him to take the most horrid and unnatural oaths to secure his silence, 
left him with a menace, that if he knew how to pardon, he knew also how to avenge. 

'* The weight of this horrible secret j my Lord, ** continued Claude, '* became an in- 
tolerable burden. I started at my own shadow. I was wasting away with feverish anx- 
iety, and had half resolved to make confession to a magistrate,' n^ien Antoine De Lorme 
came a few days since to the kiln, and by his questions relative to the unaccountable 
fate of Sevos, determined me in my better resolutions. " 

He had nothing to a&d, save, that during the former examination of the prisoner, 
he heard a man say that he knew enough to hang Cape, but had conscientious scruples 
about volunteering his testimony. Casting another look upon Cape, which he seemed 
to sustain with difficulty, the witness left the stand. 

The prisoner was remanded to his dungeon, to be brought out in the moming 
to hear his sentence. 
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The next day the hall of justice was thronged with an indignant and enraged popu- 
lace, the furious rabble loading the miserable victim with every epithet of opprobrium 
and execration as he passed along ; and when the Judge rose to speak, so eager were 
the spectatoi*s, that the hall was instantly hushed into deep and unnatural silence. 

** Jean Cape, " said he, permitting his words to fall slowly and distinctly upon the 
car of the criminal, " the hours you shall remain upon earth are fast diminishing. Time 
would be wasted in indulging any longer a doubt of your guilt, and the forfeit of your 
miserable life will be a just, however poor atonement for your revolting crime. You 
will die no common or easy death, and however mercy may sicken, or the compassion- 
ate weakness of human nature may shudder at its circumstances of seeming cruelty, yet 
the avenger of blood is on your footsteps, and there is for you no city of refuge. The 
forgiveness of Heaven you may supplicate, for its mercies are unlimited-, but the pity of 
man you dare not ask, and need not hope. I ask you for the sake of form, and net 
because I believe there will betbund virtue or help to you, in the indulgence, if you 
have any thing to say which may extenuate your guilt, or hold but a hope of human 
deliverance ? " 

** My Lord, " said the prisoner, rising slowly, with a face colourless as the vest- 
ments of the grave, but speaking with the self-possession of settled despair, ** I know 
not wherefore it is that Heaven has been pleased, in its inscrutable wisdom, to visit me 
with this desolating judgment. Certainly, it must have been for some deadly and 
nnexpiated sin, of which in its displeasure, it has caused me to lose the memory. I 
can say nothing, my Lord, which shall avail me anything in this extremity. But I 
trust in the righteous dispensation of a just providence, that the plot of this fatal tra- 
gedy will one day be developed — that the blood of an innocent man shall not be shed 
like water, to dry up as quickly. Surely, there is a retributive justice, dilatory though 
it sometimes be ; and when the time shall come in which the dark mystery, whereof, 
I am this day made the unhappy sufferer, shall become a plain tale, the repentant 
testimony of those who have charged their souls with the murder of an unoffending 
man, will not be wanting, to the truth of the last words I shall ever utter. 

" I protest before God, to whose presence I am hastening so rapidly, the unborn 
child is not more guiltless than I, of the foul crime for which I am wearing these 
bonds. I pronounce the whole history of Claude Maurice, who has this day sworn 
away my life, false and wicked as the heart that forged it. In the forgetfulness of pas- 
sion I struck him. He swore to be revenged, and bitterly am I discharging his vow. 
Save this, I knew not that I had done harm to any living creature ; and wherein I 
coald have excited the enmity of the other witnesses, they know better than I. This 
mach I have to say, my Lord, that my honest though unambitious name might not 
go down to a dishonoured grave, covered with unmerited obloquy, without one effort to 
rescue it from mingling with those of felons. I am hampered in the toils and must 
submit. Help in my calamity, other than human, I am too sinful a man to implore 
or expect, and of that, the last faint hope that yet lingered in my bosom is now utterly 
extinguished." 

" Jean 'Cape," said the Judge, as he placed on his head the fatal cap, ** the measure 
of your depravity is full. You have consummated a course of crime, already of dis- 
gusting enormity, by making the last act of your life one of impotent malice. Get 
yourself ready to meet your fate ! " 

** This is a pretty good play, so far," said a harsh voice, " but it needs one more ac- 
tor ! " and a sullen looking man, whose face was half hid by the folds of a shawl in th^ 
form of a huge neckcloth, his forehead as low as the eyes covered by a blue handker- 
chief, tied round the head, with a little triangular tail sticking out behind, being a 
French peasant's substitute for a hat, stood out from the crowd. 

** My Lord," said he **wy testimony is yet wanting, without which some in this presence 
will not receive their full measure of that justice you are here to administer impartially." 
M. Ravet, scandalized at this disorderly interruption of the proceedings in which 
the dignity of office was treated with so little ceremony ; and yet unwilling, in a matter 
of such grave moment, to act with undue precipitation, and perhaps it would not be 
uncharitable to add, partially, influenced by his modicum of the inheritance from the 
first woman, reluctantly permitted him to proceed; intimating, however, that if the im- 
portance of his disclosure did not justify his rude and indecorous interference, a place 
would be found him, in which he could cool his Quixotic ambition at his leisure. 
Vol. 9.— No. 8.— D. 
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A slight bustle was heard in the farther end of the hall, and a man was led d 
whom they said was taken suddenly ill. 

Waiting impatiently for the last word of the permission to issue from M. Rfidili' 
mouth, and unheeding, if he heard, the import of his friendly remark about the piii 
sibly careful attention he might experience — *'There,^' said the stranger, pointii^ti 
De Lorme, and speaking iu tones of high excitement, ** stands the robber and asa 
of John Seyos. I charge Claude Maurice and Pierre Yaudan with wilfiil perjury; al 
I denounce Julien Gaufridy as the suborner of the false witnesses, and the contrht 
of the horrible plot whose enactment was on the eve of its accomplishment. It iM 
he, the covetous, the vindictive, the merciless oppressor, who, when John SeTOS hd 
fallen to the ground from exhaustion and loss of blood, carried ihe body to his htnm, 
and made its disappearance the groundwork of wicked contrivances. It was he nil 
by excessive bribes, enticed Vaudan to his perdition, ; who added fuel to the ranc(nri 
hatred of Maurice, whose evil passions were already sufficiently inflamed against 
master ; who procured the enlistment of De Lorme in the Regiment of La Sarre ; ail 
who has stood here till now, watching, with a detestable malice, of which none but te 
could be capable, the progress of his work of desolation. Here is the widow of Ai- 
toine Duplex,'' said he, pointing to a woman who stood a little in advance of the crewj 
** wbose husband died of a pleurisy, and with whose conscience Gaufridy has twkt 
tampered, to induce her to inform against Cape as his poisoner. I am Jolm Sevos!" 
he added, pulling off his cumbrous neckcloth, and exposing, as he pushed off tke 
handkerchief from his head, a deep, unhealed gash, ** who am here ready to estabM 
my identity!" 

On the 31st of August, Jean Cape, his losses amply indemnified from the over- 
grown wealth of his oppressor, was working at the tile-kiln. 

The first day of September saw Claude Maurice and Pierre Vaudan chained, ode 
by side, to the oars of a galley; in the mid-day sun, lay, baking, the crushed and manf- 
led form of Antoine de Lorme, who had expired on the wheel; and the dews of heaves, 
as they ascended the next morning, carried up with them the smoke of the sacrifiee ^ 
Julien Gaufridy, whose blood had been drunk by the sawdust of a scaffold. 



Gentle reader ! would you know how all this came about ? You must ask tk 
grandfathers of Pont-de-Vaux, who heard the story when they were little boys. 



ELYMAS THE SORCERER. 



Vice is a monster of sach hateful mieo. 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But seen too oft, familiar with the face. 
We first admire, then pity, then embrace. 



POPB. 



In the village of Dissipation there lives a strange and mysterious person, whom 
I shall introduce to the acquaintance of my readers by the name of Elymas the Sor- 
cerer. He is a person of considerable note, so much so, that I deem it not amiss 
to give some account of his life and character. I do not expect, however, to benefit 
any body by enumerating the victories of Elymas, for, alas ! he has none which are 
worth a place in history. If any good is to result from my undertaking, it most 
proceed from a faithful exposure of his many detestable vices« 

Elymas (or, as he is sometimes called. Alcohol) was bom, as tradition certifies, 
in the eighth century, though he has never made much of a figure in the world till these 
modern days. Who his father was I am not now prepared to state, though Msoe 
affirm that he was an Arabian chemist. However, from hi^ malicious, deceit^l, fiery 
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disposition, and his everlasting propensity to do mischief, one would rather suppose 
that he was very near akin to Beelzebub. Certain it is he is not that Elymas whom 
Paul ii said to have rebuked so sharply, for there is no account of his ever having 
risen from the dead, to practise again his sorceries on the earth ; but the same rebuke 
would very properly apply to the subject of this narrative. He is, indeed; full of all 
subtilty and mischief, the child of the devil, an enemy to all righteousness, and never 
ceases to pervert the right wajrs of the Lord. There can be no doubt of his being a 
real sorcerer, and that he is one of Satan's prime ministers in the awfal business of 
destroying men's bodies and souls. He is extremely#Ld, and yet wholly exempt from 
infirmities of years. In fact, for these thirty years past he has been more violent, 
crafty, and industrious than ever. He has a most wonderful art of winding himself 
into the esteem of mankind, even those who at first are most suspicious of his character, 
and most afraid of his company. He assumes almost an infinite number of dresses; 
shapes, complexions, and humours, that he may accommodate himself the more 
successfully to persons of every taste, disposition, and circumstance. Amongst the 
more wealthy and fashionable he frequently makes his appearance in the red costume, 
and is known by the name of Mr. Brandy. To others he presents himself in a 
more vulgar style, and then he is caUed Mr. Whiskey. Sometimes he introduces 
himself as the famous Mr. Gin, from Holland ; or, Mr. Rum, from St. Croix or 
Jamaica; and incredible to think, he at other times works himself into a most mild, 
sweet, and insinuating gentleman, and then, who is he but the elegant, the genteel 
Mr. Tim Toddy? The sweet ladies, folks of weak stomachs, and delicate nerves, 
aod most persons on their first acquaintance with Mr. Elymas, seem generally to pre- 
fer him in this character. And yet, in whatever form he disguises himself, he is old 
Elymas, the sorcerer, still. Seldom does he assail a person very rudely at first. He 
makes great use of the most deceitful, crafty, and serpent-like cunning, by which he 
is enabled to creep into a man's good graces by small imperceptible degrees. Before 
one is conscious of it, be becomes fond of his society, drinks deep into his spirit and 
feelings, converses frequently and unceasingly, pays great deference to his suggestions, 
and finally, conceives such a strong attachment for, the monster that he is never at 
ease when he is deprived of his company. When matters have come to this, the 
soicerer can manage his victims as )ie pleases. They are now within the sphere of 
his fatal magic, and he soon becomes very bold and impudent in his schemes of villany. 
He makes them feel the power of his strong enchantment, drives them into strange 
fits of frenzy, turns their wits upside down, makes them brutish in their habits and 
dispositions, urges them into every species of meanness, vice, and outrage, until, 
at length, he works out their utter ruin. All this, and more, if possible, has the sorcerer 
effected in the village of Dissipation. 

Unhappy village! How changed from thy former state of comfort an^ prosperity 1 
I well remember the time when this place was as industrious, happy, and flourishing 
a little village as the sun ever shone upon : then it might have been called, with the 
greatest propriety, the village of Temperance. There was never to be observed in the 
place any confusion, brawling, fighting, or carousals; every thing was orderly and 
quiet. The houses were all kept in good repair, the streets were clean, the gardens and 
adjoining fields were so neatly fenced and cultivated, that every passing traveller was 
charmed with their delighful appearance. Every workshop resounded, from morning 
to night, with a busy industrious noise; the cellars and storehouses of the inhabitants 
were replenished at all times with the substantials bf good living. So much order, 
neatness, industry, and good fare, made the villagers (as might be well supposed) 
remarkably healthy and robust, and filled their dwellings with a large share of solid 
peace and comfort. But, alas ! the wicked sorcerer came. 

At first, however, his visits to the place were not frequent. The good sense and 
industrious habits of the people were not to be vanquished' in a moment. They had 
heard of the wicked devices of the sorcerers in other places, and they were fully 
resolved to brace themselves against his stratagems, and oppose every ruinous measure 
which he might recommend to their notice': but he plied his arts with so much success, 
that he prevailed on them at length to receive his occasional visits. They seemed to 
forget that by giving him occasional entertainment they were, to all intents and 
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purposes, answering his wishes, and making his way sure to final success. Bj littk 
and little he gains upon their esteem ; by his fair pretences, and lively exhilarating 
conversation, he convinces them that he is not that mischief-making rogue which they 
imagine him to be. Even some of the pious villagers (for there were formerly a few 
persons of tliis description in this place) would speak of him in terms of considerable 
respect, and at times go so far as to invite him to their houses, and entertain him with 
great kindness and familiarity. Ttie parson himself was not a little pleased with 
Eiymas. These things gave the sorcerer great encouragement; for having, in i 
measure, secured the respect olpthe more serious, he found it no difficult matter to 
brins; the more carnal and worldly-minded ones to his measures. If the preacher and 
his good brethren would caress him, why should other people treat him with rudeness? 
Things now waxed worse and worse. The sorcerer's influence was daily increasing 
among the people. They at last began to think that they were not fit for the dat» 
and labours of the day, without the advice and assistance of this grand deceiver, la 
a little while, some poor wretch (Mr. Retailer I think was his name) took it into 
his he^d to erect a house for the sorcerer, and invited him to come and make the 
village the place of his permanent abode. He came, took possession of his new abode, 
appointed his friend steward, and promised to leward him liberally. Now Eiymas 
was well plea^d ; indeed this was the very thing he had long been aiming at. From 
this moment every thing in the village took a fresh start in the downhill road to ruin. 
Eiymas soon becomes the presiding deity of the place. Numbers flock to his dwelling 
every day to enjoy his company, imbibe his poisonous sentiments, and submit to his 
bewitching spells. They even compel him to visit their own houses, introduce him to 
their children, servants, friends, and visitors, listen implicitly to his advice, and make 
themselves his willing and obsequious slaves. 

What now is the appearance of this once lovely village ? I blush, I weep, as I 
record its melancholy fate ! By following the directions of Eiymas, the people have 
become indolent, poor, noisy, and quarrelsome. The streets, houses, and fields have 
assumed a neglected and filthy appearance. Fighting, gambling, cursing, and almost 
every abomination, have become the common practice of the place. Diseases and 
deaths are greatly multiplied. Many that were once blooming and robust, have been 
converted by the sorcerer's spells into bloated, palsied, puking carcases. Every where 
misery stares you in the face. The meeting house is tumbled down, the school ii neg- 
lected, business is abandoned, the children are in rags, wives and mothers in despair, 
the whole vilbge in ruin ! Oh, thou wicked sorcerer, what hast thou done ! And 
yet, strange as it may seem, the people still continue to follow after him, thinking him 
to be some great one ; and the more they caress him the more he abuses them, and the 
more he abuses them the more they caress him. 

On some particular occasions he is more bold, busy, and successful than at other 
times, and seems, indeed, to put forth all his strength. During the Christmas holy- 
days he is remarkably industrious ; and, in short at all public gatherings in or near the 
village, he moves about furiously through the crowd, practising all manner of mischief. 
He makes them heady, simple, and talkative ; compels them to sing foolish songs, make 
foolish bargains, bet, curse, gamble ; and, finally, to wind up the scene, he gets them 
together by the ears, and urges them to cut one another's throats, break one another's 
skulls ; and to all such works of darkness and confusion. 

I ought to have stated before that Eiymas is a notorious thief. He is constantly 
running away with people's money. He will soon snatch away the few pence which 
are necessary to keep a family from distress and starvation, And what is almost in- 
credible, this robbery is carried on with the knowledge and consent of the people. 
They take no measures to stop his depredations ; he has so completely turned their heads 
that they even cast their substance in his way to purchase the wretched privilege of 
being bewitched and ruined. One would suppose that nothing more were necessary to 
be said to arouse the indignation of all reflecting persons against this arch demon, 
and to excite our astonishment at the folly of those who, in spite of all the motives of 
honour, interest, respectablity, and usefulness, — in spite of all the warnings and threaten- 
ings of God's holy word, suffer themselves to be disgraced and destroyed by his devices. 
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ecationed Ajr ikt w$Uimel]/ death of a beloved child, Biron Bion RidingSt—who teas aceidentaltg 

burned.) 

BY ELIJAH RIDINGS. 

(Author of the *• Village Muse.**) 

Its voice is unforgotten melody — it comes. 

Like notes of breeze-woke harp, upon mine ear» x . 

And as a golden mist, its silken hair, 

And radiant eyes sail 'twixt me and the sun. 

Rogerson's ** Voice from the Toum,** 



A paradise was lost, and then regained — 

Lost through the Serpent, and redeem'd through Christ. 

What have I lost in thee, a transient blessing, 

Sent for a few brief years to be my joy, 

And then snatch' d from me by an awful death : 

But I have lost thee, I would fondly hope, 

Only in time, to meet thee in eternity, 

And find a close re-union for ever. 

Thy body's garments I have safely stored — 
Thy book — thy playthings — each endearing tie, 
Or precious trifle is a relic prized. 
Invaluably cherish'd with a sweet 
Remembrance of thee, the well-beloved. 

At mom — at noon — at eventide — at night — 

Thou wert my comforter unto the last, 

Brief, flitting period of mortal time, 

A joyous shadow of my happiness, 

While sitting in my chair in pleasant thought 

Thou playd'st thine arch and inoffensive pranks, 

Before my fond, admiring eyes adroitly, 

And the next moment almost, I beheld 

A piteous, prostrate, lifeless mould of thee. 

Snatch'd from a happy, sympathising home, 

They took thee to a strange, repulsive place ; 

And men, with searching, uncongenial looks. 

Vainly attempted to administer 

Their impotent assistance unto thee, 

While genial friends and parents, driven away. 

Were left in indescribable emotion ; 

And in their stead, which nothing could supply, 

Women, with all their cold official mien — 

Aught but maternal in their sympathy — 

Were hired to nurse thee in thine agony : 

This tribute of a reckless servitude 

Neglected, none e'er saw thine eye-lids close, 

Nor heard thy sigh of death in old Mancunium, 

Under the eye of the meridian sun. 

Yes ; not one human hand could even aid. 

And not one human eye could even look. 

Upon my flre-scathed and expiring boy. 
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Ah! I had shadowed thee in many a dream. 
An honourable life, and glorious death; 
Like mariner upon the ocean wave. 
Or soldier on his country's battle field, 
Or gownsman in pursuit of peaceful laurels, 
Or poet climbing the Parnassian mount, 
Thirsting and panting for immortal fame; 
And now the ruddy apple of thy beauty, 
Is instantaneously turned to dust; 
And, laden with mortality, my hearth. 
My home, my household gods are ashes. 

Each crust of bread that's given to the poor—- 
Except in quiet, private charity — 
Mingled with ashes, but accelerates death. 
Why take poor, little children from their home. 
And leave them to the negligence of hirelings? 
As well detach a rose-bud from its stem. 
And throw it on the earth to blossom there; 
As well dislodge a shell-fish from its shell. 
And leave it on the bleak and barren sands ; 
Or unfledged bird from 'neath the parent wing. 
And, placing it on the insensate stones. 
Bid it to seek for food and shelter there; 
There left to die ; and there, and then, forsaken. 

Alas ! the minutes are prolonged to hours ! 

Alas ! the hours seem days ; and days seem weeks ; 

And weeks dim, waning, and protracted moons; 

And moons long, lingering and undying years; 

And every moment now thy countenance 

Is smiling on me still; and thou dost follow, 

"Wheresoever I go, attendant ever, 

Like to my shadow guided by the sun. 

With which I may not, cannot, must not part. 

If I should hope from what wise men have said ; 
If I should ground my faith on what is written ; 
If Socrates and Plato were not fools, 
Or Jesus Christ the image of a dream ; 
If Science, Learning, Virtue, and Religion, 
And every page of the great Book of Nature, 
Be not one vain and never-ending lie- 
There is a God in Heaven, and thou art there- 
There ever happy in thy last, long home. 

My loss in thee is thine assured gain ; 
My paradise is lost but thine is found. 
Of {dl man's selfishness, and woe, and crime, 
The horrible deformities of vice, 
Ever presented to the watchful eye, 
Thou hast escaped the painful recognition ; 
Before aught evil could.be known to thee. 
Thou wert recall'd from its contamination, 
Unto the bosom of thy Father — God. 

Ah ! let nie not indulge myself in cares, 
' And be transfix'd as marble unto grief, 
Nor bind my heart to a disconsolate 8tate->- 
Wedded to irremediable woe« 
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Manfully striving for thine own sweet sake, 
And for those dear ones, like to me bereft 
Of thy delectable companionship, 
My own weak word should never thee recall t 
My will is powerless, and I calm once more. 
Betimes I muse and cannot help but think, 
Had I the power controlling human fate — 
Still buoyant ever is the wounded mind — 
I never would replace thee in this scene 
Of pride and vanity; and selfish spite; 
Now, thou art gone in innocence and peace: 
And when my worldly mission is fulfilled, 
In indivisible re -union 
To meet once more, will be for evermore. ! 



June, 22; 1847. 



ON THE NUrRITIVE QUALITIES OF THE BREAD NOW IN USE. 



BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 



A few plain words on this subject may not be unacceptable to the popular reader 
at the present time. 

We are fond of what is agreeable to the eye as well as pleasant to the taste, and 
therefore we love to have our bread made of the whitest and finest of the wheat. — 
Attaching superior excellence to what thus pleases the eye, we call the good Scotch 
bannock an inferior food, and the wholesome black bread of the North of Europe a 
disgusting article of diet. When our experience and knowledge are local and confined, 
our opinions necessarily partake of a similar character. 

In regard to the different qualities of wheaten fiour, our judgments are ndt so 
severe. All things which pertain to this aristocratic grain — this staff of English life — 
like the liveries and hones of a great man — are treated with a certain degree of 
respect. Still, they are only the appendages of the noble seed, and the more 
thoroughly they are got rid of, the better the kernel is supposed to become. 

In many of our old-fashioned families, indeed, the practice still lingers of baking 
bread from the whole meal of wheat for common use in the kitchen or hall, and for 
occasional consumption on the master's table. An enthusiastic physician also now 
and then rouses himself, and does battle with the national organ of taste on behalf of 
the darker bread and browner flour — and dyspeptic old gentleman or mammas who 
have over pampered their sickly darlings, listen to his fervid warning^ and the star of 
the brown loaf is for a month or two in the ascendant. 

But gradually the warning sound is lost to the alarmed ear, and the pulses of the 
commoved air waft it on to mingle with the thousand other long-quenched voices 
which people the distant realms of space, and form together that unutterable harmony 
which, by consent of the poets, is named the music of the spheres. 

There are times, however, when good men, though aware of this passing tendency 
of human efforts, and of the thankless impotency of a struggle against the public 
voice — that vojp populi which wise men (so-called) have pronounced to be also vox 
Dei — will nevertheless return to what they believe to be a useful though unvalued 
labour. The present is one in which any thing which can be said in favour of the 
less-valued parts of our imperial grain, will be more readily listened to than at any 
other period in the lifetime of the existing generation ; and being listened to, may be 
productive of the greatest national good. 
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I propose therefore, to show, in an intdligible maimer, that whole mealflotrii 
really more Dourishing, as well aa more wholesome than fine white flonr as food for 

roan. 

The solid parts of the human body consist principaQy of three several portioin: 
the fat. the muscle, and the bone. These three substances are liable to constant waste 
in til-.' living body, and therefore must be constantly renewed from the food that ire 
eit. Tne vegetable food we consume coutains these three substances almost ready 
f jrntod. The plant is the brick-mdker. Tne anin^al voluntarily introduces these 
bricUs into the stomach, and then involuntarily^ — through the operation of the van- 
tt nous machinery within — picks out these bricks, transports them to the different 
)) irts of the body, and builds them into their appropriate places. As the miller at his 
mill throws into the hopper the an;;round grain, and forthwith, by the invoIuntsTy 
mov.^ments of the machinery, receives in his several sacks the fine fiour, the secondi, 
the middlings, the pollard, and the bran ; so in the human body, by a still more refined 
separation, the fat is extracted and deposited here, the muscular matter there, and the 
bony material in a third locality, where it can not only be stored up, but where iti 
presence is actually at the moment necessary. 

A:;ain, the fluid parts of the body contain the same substances in a liquid form, 
on their way to or from the several parts of the body in which they are required.— 
They include also a portion of salt or saline matter which is dissolved in them, as we 
dissolve common salt in our soup, or Epsom salts in the pleasant draughts with which 
our doctors delight to vex us. Tliis saline matter is also obtained from the food. 

Now, it is self-evident, that food must be the most nourishing which supplies all 
these ingredients of the body most abundantly on the whole, or in proportions moit 
suited to the actual wants of the individual animal to which it is given. 

How stands the question, then, in regard to this point between the brown bread 
and the white — the fine flour, and the whole meal of wheat ? 

The grain of wheat consists of two parts, with which the miller is familiar — the 
inner grain and the skin that covers it. The inner grain gives the pure wheat flour ; 
the skin, when separated, forms the bran. The miller cannot entirely peel off the 
skin from his grain, and thus some of it is unavoidably ground up with his floor.— . 
By sifting, he separates it more or less completely : his seconds, middlings, &c., 
owing their colour to the proportion of brown bran that has passed through the sieve 
along with the flour. The whole meal, as it is called, of which the so-named brown 
household bread is made, consists of the entire grain ground up together — used as it 
comes from the milUstones unsifted, and therefore containing all the bran. 

The first white flour, therefore, may be said to contain no bran, while the i?hdc 
meal contains all that grew naturally upon the grain. 

What is the composition of these two portions of the seed ? How much do they 
respectively contain of the several constituents of the anioial body ? How much of 
each is contained also in the whole grain ? 

1. The /at. Of this ingredient a thousand pounds of the 

Wholp g;rain contain, 28 lbs. 

Fme Flour, „ 20 „ 

Bran, , 6o „ 

So that the bran much richer in fat than the interior part of the grain, and the whole 
grain ground together (whole meal) richer than the finer part of the flour in the 
proportion of nearly one half. 

2. The muscular matter. I have had no opportunity as yet of ascertaining the 
relative proportions of this ingredient in the bran and fine flour of the same sample of 
grain. Numerous experiments, however, have been made in ray laboratory, to deter- 
mine these proportions in the fine flour and whole seed of several varieties of grain. 
The general result of these U, that the whole grain uniformly contains a larger quantity, 
weigiit for weii^ht, than the fine flour extracted from it does. The particular results 
in the case of wheat and Indian corn were as follows : — A thousand pounds of the 
whole grain and of the fine flour contained of muscular matter respectively, — 

Whole g:rain. Fine Flour. 

Wheat, 156 Ids 130 lbs. 

Indian Com, 140 110 
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Of the material out of which the animal muscle is to be formed, the whole meal or 
grain of wheat contains one-fifth more than the finest flour does. For maintaining 
muscular strength therefore, it must be more valuable in an equal proportion. 

3- Bone material and Saline matter. Of these ipineral constituents, as they may 
be called, of the animal body, a thousand pounds of bran, whole meal, and fine flour, 
contain respectively, — 

Bran 700 lbs. 

Whole Meal, 170 „ 

Fine Flour 60 „ 

So that in regard to this important part of our food necessary to all living ani- 
mals, but especially to the young who are growing, and to the mother who is giving 
milk — the whole meal is three times more nourishing than the fine flour. 

Our case is now made out. Weight for weight, the whole grain or meal is more 
rich in all these three essential elements of a nutritive food, than the fine flour of 
wheat. By those whose only desire is to sustain their health and strength by the food 
they eat, ought not the whole meal to be preferred ? To children who are rapidly 
growing, the browner the bread they eat, the more abundant the supply of the ma- 
terials from which their increasing bones and muscles are to be produced. To the 
milk-giving mother, the same food, and for a similar reaison, is the most appropriate. 

A glance at their mutual relations in regard to the three substances, presented in 
one view, will show this more clearly. A thousand pounds of each contain of the 
three several ingredients the following proportions. 

Whole meal. Fine flour. 

Muscular matter, 156 lbs 130 lbs. 

Bone material, 170 „ 60 „ 

Fat, 23 , 20 „ 

Total in each, 354 210 

Taking the three ingredients therefore, together, the whole meal is one-half more 
valuable for fulfilling all the purposes of nutrition than the fine flour — and especially 
it is 80 in regard to the feeding of the young, the pregnant, and those who undergo 
much bodily fatigue. 

It will not be denied that it is for a wise purpose that the Deity has so inti- 
mately associated, in the grain, the several substances which are necessary for the 
complete nutrition of animal bodies. The above considerations show how unwise we 
are in attempting to undo this natural collocation of materials. To please the eye and 
the palate, we sift out a less generally nutritive food, — and, to make up for what we 
have removed, experience teaches us to have recourse to animal food of various 
descriptions. 

It is interesting to remark, even in apparently trivial things, how all nature is full 
of compensating processes. We give our servants household bread, while we live on 
the finest of the wheat ourselves. The mistress eats that which pleases the eye more, 
the maid what sustains and nourishes the body better. 

But the vihole meal is more wholesome, as well as more nutritive. It is on ac- 
count of its superior wholcsomeness, that those who are experienced in medicine 
usually recommend it to our attention. Experience in the laws of digestion brings us 
back to the sirnple admixture found in the natural seed. It is not an accidental thing 
that the proportions in which the ingredients of a truly sustaining food take their 
places in the seeds on which we live, sjiould be best fitted at once to promote the health 
of the sedentary scholar, and to reinvigorate the strength of the active man wheu 
exhausted by bodily labour. 

Some may say that the preceding observations are merely theoretical ; and may 
demand the support of actual trial, before they will concede that the selection of the 
most nourishing and wholesome diet is hereafter to be regulated by the results of 
chemical analysis. The demand is reasonable in itself, and the so-called deductions 
of theory are entitled only to the rank of probable conjectures, till they have been 
tested by exact and repeated trials. 

But such in this case have been marie ; and our theoretical considerations come in 
only to confirm the results of previous experiments, — to explain why these results 
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Khould have been obtained, and to extend and enforce the practical lesions which ^ 
results themselves appeared to inculcate. 

Thus, frond the experiments of Majendie and others, it was known that animib 
which in a few weeks died if fed only upon fine flour, lived lon^ upon whole meal 
bread. The reason appears from our analytical investigations* The whole meal con. 
tains in large quantity the three forms of matter by which the several parts of the body 
are sustained, or successively renewed. We may feed a man long upon bread and 
water only, but unless we wish to kill him also, we must have the apparent cruelty to 
restrict him to the coarser kinds of bread. The charity which should supply him 
with fine white loaves instead, would in effect kill him by a lingering starvation. 

Again, the pork-grower, who buys bran from the miller, wonders at the remark- 
able feeding and fattening effect which this apparently woody and useless material has 
upon his animals. Tne surprise ceases, however, and the practice is encouraged, and 
extended to other creatures, when the researches of the laboratory explain to him what 
the food itself contains, and what his growing animal requires. 

Economy as well as comfort follow from an exact acquaintance with the wants of 
our bodies in their-several conditions, and with the compositions of the various articles 
of diet which are at our command. In the present condition of the country, this economy 
has become a vital question. It is a kind of Christian duty in every one to practice it 
as far as his means and his knowledge enable him. 

Perhaps the whole amount of the economy which would follow the use of whole 
meal instead of fine flour, may not strike every one who reads the above observations. 
The saving arises from two sources. 

First, The amount of husk, separated by the miller from the wheat which he grinds, 
and which is not sold for human use, varies very much. I think we do not over-es- 
timate it when we consider it as forming one-eigbth of the whole. On this supposition 
eight pounds of wheat yield seven of flour consumed by man, and one of pollard and 
bran which are given to animals — chiefly to poultry and pigs. If the whole meal be 
uied, however, eight pounds of flour will be obtained, or eight people will be fed by 
the same weight of grain which only fed seven before. 

Again we have seen that the whole meal is more nutritious — so that this coarser 
flour will go farther than an equal weight of the finer The numbers at which we arri- 
ved, from the results of the analysis, show that, taking all the three sustaining elements 
of the food into consideration, the coarse is one-half more nutritive than the fine. 
Leaving a wide margin for the influence of circumstances, let us suppose it only one- 
eighth more nutritive, and we shall have now nine people nourished equally by the 
same weight of grain, which, when eaten as fine flour, would support only seven. The 
wheat of the country y in other words, would in this form go one fourth farther than 
at present. 

But some one may remark, if all this good is to come f:om the mere use of the 
bran, why not reccommend it to be witheld from the pigs, and consume it by the man 
in some way alone ' This would involve no change in the practice t>f our millers, and 
little in the habits and bread of the great mass of the population. 

But such a course, if possible, would not bring us to the economical end we wish 
to attain. Suppose it could be made palatable and eaten by man, little comparative 
saving would be effected. 

First, Because, when eaten alone, the fine flour will not go so far as wben mixed 
with a certain proportion of bran : that is to say — a given weight of fine flour will 
produce an increased nutritive efiect when mixed with the bran : greater than is due 
to the constituents of the bran taken alone. The mixture of the two in reality increases 
the virtues of both. Again, if eaten alone, bran would prove too difficult, and 
therefore slow of digestion in most stomachs. Much would thus pass, unexhausted of 
its nutritive matter, through the alimentary canal, as whole oats often do through that 
of horses, and thus a considerable waste would ensue. 

And further, supposing all to be dissolved in the stomach, there would still, of 
necessity, be a waste of material, since the bran actually contains a larger proportion 
of bone material and saline matter compared with its own ingredients, than the body, 
in its natural healthy state, can make use of. All this excess must therefore, be re- 
jected by the body, and, as nutritive matter, for the time be wasted. 

Lastly, it is doubtful if bran alone contains enough of starch, or of any substitute for 
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it, to meet the other demands of the human system. I have not spoken of the use of 
the starch of the grain in the preceding observations, because, as both whole meal and 
fine flour contain a sufficient quantity of it to supply the wants of the living animal, it 
was unecessary to the main object of this paper. But with bran the case is different. 
It is doubtful if the purposes of the stapch could be fully, and with sufficient speed, 
fulfilled by the ingredients which, in the bran, take the place of starch in the flour. 
The cellular fibre or woody matter, of which it contains a considerable proportion, is 
too slowly soluble in the stomachs of ordinary men. While therefore much of it would 
pass through the body undigested, it would require to be eaten in far larger proportions 
than its compositions indicates, if the body was to be supported, ^md thus a further 
waste would be incurred, 

On the whole, therefore, we come back to the whole meal, as the most economical 
as well as the most nutritive and wholesome form in which the grain of wheat can be 
consumed. The Deity has done far better for us, by the natural mixtures to be found 
in the whole seed, than we can do for ourselves. The materials, both in form 
and in proportion, are adjusted in each seed, as wheat, in a way more suitable to us 
than any which with our present knowledge, we appear able to devise. 

A word to our Scottish readers, before we conclude. We do not recommend to 
you even the whole meal of wheat as a substitute for your oatmeal or oaten-cake. The 
oat is more nutritive even than the whole grain of wheat, taken weight for weight. 
For the growing boy, for the hard working man, and for the portly matron, oatmeal 
contains the materials of the most hearty nourishment. This it owes in part to its 
peculiar chemical composition, and in part to its being, as it is used in Scotland, a 
kind of whole meal. The finely sifted oatmeal of Yorkshire and Lancashire is not so 
agreeable to a Scottish taste, and, I believe, is not so nutritious, as the rounder and 
coarser meal of the more northern counties. 

While, therefore, the whole meal of wheat is superior to the fine flour, in economy, 
in nutritive power, and in wholesomeness, and therefore should be preferred by those 
who mugt live upon wheat, — in all these respects the oat has still the advantage, and 
therefore ought religiously to be adhered to. You owe it to the experience of your 
forefathers, for a thousand years, not to forsake it. 

Blackwood'a Magazine, 



THE FELON'S GRAVE. 



BY MRS. E. S. CRAVEN GREEN. 



It was the Eden hour of eve, in the balmy month of June, 

And in her gleaming bark of pearl, out sailed the crescent moon, 

O'er the amber clouds, that came like waves from the bright sea in the west, 

Where the banners of the sun were furled, like a conqu^or's at rest. 

I gazed from out my woodland home, and blest the lovely scene. 

And the bliss of prayer came o'er my heart, so tranquil and serene, 

That in the sweet and holy trance, earth's glories lost their sway. 

And my wing'd spirit sought that home where all griefs are wiped away. 

I looked to my young bride's blue eyes, they shone through joyous tears, — 

How beautiful in women's glance that hallowed light appears. 

In woman's heart how deeply pure, how tenderly divine, 

Is the worship ofFer'd up to heaven, from its soft and quiet shrine. 

How sweetly from her lips- of love, the prophet monarch's words 

With a gush of silvery melody, came like the song of birds ; 

It breath'4 of peace, and that fright land which grief shall never dim ; 

When the voice of man and man's despair broke on the vesper hymn — 
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'* Let me not hear those words again — that consecrated song — 
For she is gone that loved it once, and I — through wrath and wrong. 
Through guilt and shame have still survived, — the accursed one is here !-^ 
But, oh ! that wild and thrilling hymn, he dares not, must not bear ! — 
Look on me — thou hast lived in peace, but has thy heart forgot ? 
To say I snatched- thee from the waves, I know avails me not. 
Didst thou not curse me like the rest ? — Didst thou not smile in joy, 
To know the brand had seared the brow of the lost felon boy ? 
I have retum'd, return^ once more — the prison and the chain, 
The far land of my banishment, have given me back again. 
My coarse is free upon the earth — but who is there to share 
The branded felon* 8 loneliness — the outcast one's despair ? 
Toil — fetters — time, have pass'd away, like day dreams from my brain. 
But deeper on my forehead bums the accursed mark of Cain ; 
My heart, my heart was withered up in that wild day of shame 
"When I shrunk amid a thousand eyes beneath its torch of flame ! 
I sought but death — they bade me live — a fiercer punishment 
Than Indian death fires! yes, 'twas said they left me to repent — 
From brand and scourge that last release in pity they denied ; 
And I — the guilty — still lived on — ;to know my mother died I 
At once to crush her widow'd heart, the fearful tidings came, 
The dark, wild story of my guilt — my sorrow and my shame,— 
Against all other ills of life that heart had straggled on. 
But at those fatal words it broke — broke for her felon son ! 
Perchance as the wild- words were spoke, breath'd only to destroy, 
Her heart still trembled with a prayer for her far distant boy ! 
Or traced in a vain dream of love how- bright my course should be. 
When the scaffold and the scourge were all that life had left for me ! 
I have no tears — with that last grief their very source was dried ; 
I cannot weep — and yet for me that tender mother died : 
The sweet forgiving voice is hush'd that blest my earliest years, 
The gentle eyes no more for me shall gleam with silent tears. 
I dared to seek her lonely home — yes that last silent one 
Where in the summer of her life she perished for her son. 
But there was none to place a stone above the broken keart. 
And with the nameless dead she lies forgotten and apart ;— 
I sought in vain to find the spot where th&t fond martyr lies, 
Perchance my feet have spurn'd the dust of the guiltless sacrifice ! 
But what of that ? — in life I spurn'd the heart that broke for ine, 
OA, mot her, wert thou but alive , or could I took on thee !'* 
The deep wild voice was hush'd at once as that despairing cry 
Had broken the proud heart of him, whose wish was but to die ; 
It recks not now to tell thee all that outcast wanderer's fate ; 
I knew him once in purer years, and sooth'd the desolate. 
Alas ! that sin should have the power the brightness to destroy. 
The gallant beauty of the fair and fearless hunter boy ! — 
' Long years had darken'd o'er his fate, and his forgotten name, 
Wlien with the red brafid on his brow, to his own land he came ; 
To seek in vain his boyhood -haunts that like himself were changed. 
To find all hearts that once were his — dtdi^, faithless ^ or estranged ; 
That even the wreck of his youth's home had perish'd from the earth. 
For the plough had traced its furrows where once gleamed the cheerful hearth. 
There is a sweet — a quiet spot, where the yew tree branches close, 
A green and dewy grave, that seems in its undisturbed repose, 
At if the heart that slumbefs there, though nameless and alone. 
Must be at rest from all the wrongs, the g^riefs it may have known. 
There, ere the roses and the blooms of sparkling June were past. 
The wanderer's heart had found that rest — the longest and the last. . 
And in the hope that heaven he sought in penite"hce, forgave, ' 

The voice of prayer was breath'd in peace above the Felon's Grave. 
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Early Rising. — There cannot be a grosser transgression of the laws of the animal 
economy, than the habit of lying in the morning after the sun ha«» risen, and remaining up 
during the night, the season wHich nature has especially appointed for repose. Both these 
unnatural practices are in an almost incalculable degree productive of debility, and a 
variety of affections of the nervous system. And nothing tendi more to the disorder of 
the body than too much sleep, or the inversion of the ordained seasons of labour and rest. 
With regard to exercise, the same delusions prevail as with regard to early rising ; and 
persons resident in cities and large towns appear to consider the walk to and from 
the places of their avocations, sufficient exercise for the day, be the distance ever so 
trifling. When persons of habits such as these becomes sensible of the le^st disorder, 
as they very frequently must, they immediately betake themselves to medicine, instead 
of exercise, for relief; whereas, would they be but obedient to the law* of their 
organization, they would seldom experience derangement, or suffer pain. All neces- 
sity for any other doctor would be superseded.— ^/^crna/ive by J. Pinney . 

ExERCiSK. — The next thing to be considered is the sort of exercise beat calculated 
to effect this grand object, and to what extent it should be used. Where the necesEity 
of bodily labour as the means of obtaining a livelihood does not exist, walking, riding 
on horseback or in carriages, fencing, gardening, cowing, tkaitm^, tennis, cricket, 
dumb bells, Indian sceptres, and various others, are the exercises generally resorted 
to ; and they are doubtless all in a greater or less degree beaeficial. But of these 
walking is indisputably the most natural, effective and salutary, and should be adopted 
by all who are in a state of health not too much impaired to endure it. It is indeed 
admitted to be that which most equally and most completely exercises every part of 
the system, even the most minute. The most troublesome disorders have frequently 
been cured by perseverance in this species of exercise. Next to walking, I deem 
riding on horseback most beneficial and salubrious. Riding in carriages scarcely 
deserves the name of exercise. — Ibid, 

Odr bed rooms. — A bed-room cannot be too airy ; yet, in direct violation of 
the fundamental laws of respiration, we surround our bed with heavy curtains, as if 
for the express purpose of confining the impure air, thus commanding all the advan- 
tages of a spacious apartment. One third part of our existence, and in many cases 
more, is passed in our bed rooms ; ought we not, then, to adopt measures for ex- 
pelling, instead of preserving, the insidious influence of impure air, rendered so by 
being impregnated with the noxious effluvia of hot and putrescent vapours exhaled from 
our bodies? Do we not sleep with doors closed for hours together, and not unfre- 
quently without the usual channels of ventilation ? Nay, do we not even study to 
obstruct the free ingress of the external atmosphere ? It should be remembered, that 
the same air cannot enter the lungs more than four times without carrying with it 
properties hostile to the principles of life. A moment's consideration of the state in 
which the air must be that is confined all night within bed curtains, and is . respired 
innumerable times, will explain how it is that we rise in the morning with pale and 
emaciated faces ; it is of much greater importance to preserve a current of air in the bed 
room than in the drawing-room. The oxygen of a gallon of air, it is calculated, is 
consumed by one person each minute ; if, therefore, our ordinary rooms are not fur- 
nished with some mean^ whereby the air may be constantly renewed, they will in a very 
short time be charged with a fluid unfit for respiration. A lighted candle is found to 
require about the same quantity of oxygen in the same time, which evinces the evil of 
burning it all night." These facts show how essential it is to have our rooms, and 
particularly our bed-rooms, thoroughly ventilated. — Ibid. 

Vegetable Food. — It is at least certain, that animal food, to the exclusion 
of vegetables, has a tendency to render the body liable to putrefaction. Man could 
not, therefore, long exist entirely upon flesh ; but there are well known examples to 
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prove that he can exist solely upon vegetable food, Tvithout incurring any danger or 
injurious effects whatever, except occasionally, trifling affections of the stomach, never 
extending to the system generally. The intermixture of vegetables corrects the pu- 
trefactive tendency of animal food ; and, perhaps, upon the whole, a combination of 
the two is most conducive to health and the prolongation of life. — Ibid, 

Antipathies op Remarkable Characters. — Almost every person who has 
lived in history has ha:l some particular antipathy. Julius Csesar couldn't eat a 
periwinkle, and Alexander always fainted at the sight of a blackbeetle. 

Chaucer would be unwell for ssveral days if he heard the cry of ** mackerel !" and 
Spencer never saw a leg of mutton without shivering all over. 

Boadicca hated red whiskers : it nearly cost Caractacas his life because he came 
into her presence with a tremendous pair oo. 

The smell of pickles always sent Cardinal Wolsey into hysterical fits. He called 
upon Henry the Eighth once while the Monarch was lunching off some cold meat, and 
Wolsey fell down under the table as soon as he smelt there was pickled cabbage in the 
room. Henry, thinking the Cardinal was intoxicated, had him locked up in the 
Tower immediately. 

Cleopatra couldn't look at a person with fieckles : Antony had all his soldiers 
who were at all freckled painted black to please her. 

Napoleon took a violent hatred against any one who didn't take snuff : it is said 
the cause of his separation from Josephine was because she would never take a pinch 
from him. 

Alfred the great could not bear the taste of suet dumplings. 

Artaxerxes bad such an intense horror of fleas that he could not go to bed with- 
out a suit of armour, made like a night gown to fit close to his skin. He would lose his 
reason for several days when bitten by one. There was a reward of ten talents, during 
his reign, for the apprehension of every flea, dead or alive, and merchants would come 
far and near to clinm the reward. 

Queen Elizabeth had the strongest antipathy to a Sheriff's Officer : she would 
run away as fast as she could directly she saw one, and continued running for miles, 
until her guards who knew her weiaknesi, stopped her. 

Old Parr would turn pale if he touched a piece of soap : this is the reason he 
never shaved. Cicero had such an antipathy to the Wednesday that he used to remtdn 
in bed all that day ; and Anna Bolena could not hear the word *' potato " pronounced 
without turning' violently red, and feeling low-spirited for weeks afterwards. 

Charles the Second never could go through Temple Bar. — It used to take the 
whole strength of V illiers, with Rochester and Nell Gwynn, to push him through it 
Cromwell never could pass a tripe shop without bursting immediately into tears. — 
Comic Almanac. 

• 

Under the rose. — A singular statement, if true — and it is presented as a com- 
mon fact — is made by Mr. Miller, in the ** Poetical Language of Flowers," respecting 
the secret-keeping influence of the white rose. Many of our readers will perhaps un- 
derstand for the first time the superstition which has left a mere phrase — *' under the 
rose" — to represent it to the present day : — The white rose has long been considered aa 
sacred to silence : over whatever company it was suspended, no secrets were ever re- 
vealed, for it hung only above the festal board of sworn friendship. No matter how 
deep they might drink, or how long the wine-cup might circulate round the table, so 
long as the white rose hung over their heads, every secret was* considered inviolable ; 
no matter how trivial, or how important the trust, beneath that flower it was never be- 
trayed, for around it was written the sentence : — 

** He who doth secrets reveal. 
Beneath my roof shall never live.'* 

What faith and what confidence mast there have been between man and man in the 

olden time, when only the presence of a flower was needed to prevent the ma^ 

ligning whisper — to fieeze up slander's hateful slime— and destroy the venom wfaidi, 
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when once circulated, proves so fatal to human happiness. Beyond the circle to which 
the expressive text was assigned, that wound about the rose, not a whisper wandered ; 
the pleasure only was remembered, the painful word forgotten ere it had gathered 
utterance — or if remembered at all, it was only as having existed for a moment 
** under the rose." Truest test of friendship — inviolable bond of brotherhood — sacred 
altar on which heart was sworn to heart, thou did'st need no golden chains to bind thee 
to thy trust — no solemn vow, sworn but to be broken — nothing but a simple white 
rose to bind these men of true hearts and strong faith together. 

Thrke Hundred and Seventy-five pounds a Line. — James Smith, one of 
the authors of the celebrated *' Rejected Addresses," was better paid for a trifling ex- 
eriion of his versatile muse than any poet since the world began. One day he met the 
late Mr. Strahan, the King's printer, at a dinner-party, whom he found suffering from 
gout and old age, though his intellectual faculties remained unimpaired ; and the next 
mor ning he transmitted him the following jeu d'esprit : — 

** Your lower limbs seem'd far from stout 

When last I saw you walk ; 
The cause I presently found out 

When you began to talk. 
The power that props the body's length 

In due proportion spread. 
In you mounts upwards, and the strength 

All settles in the head." 

This compliment proved so highly acceptable to the old gentleman, that he made an 
immediate codicil to his will,by wMch he bequeathed to the writer the sum of three 
thousand pounds, being at the rate of three hundred and seventy-five pounds sterling 
for each line. 

Samuel Roger's House. — Mr. Rogers, with a facility rare in a poet's lot, has 
had the good fortune, in his house in this street, to be able to exemplify the taste which 
he evinced in such matters in bis *' Epistle t^ a Friend." Mr. Smith informs us that 
it was even built for him ; and several writers have recorded the elegance of the 
interior, of its pictures and prints, the chimney-pieces designed by Flaxman, and the 
cabinets decorated by Stothard. "The Ifbuse too is pitched, just as the poet might 
desire, in one of the quietest nooks of an elegant quarter, with a park in front of it and 
London at the back ; so that he may turn to the country or town as the mood inclines 
him. It is pleasant to see house and inmate so well suited. It is consolatory, at the 
same time, to reflect, that if Mr. Rogers had been unable to possess so charming an 
abode, he is poet enough to have made a good case out of an humbler one. The only 
thing to be regretted in the lots of poets is when they are enabled to possess ^either 
real nor ideal elegancies in peace, but must have liieir fairy palaces crushed by the 
rudest heels of necessity. In St. James's Place lived Warren Hastings, and Henry 
Grattan. Wilkes also had lodgings there ; and at No. 13, resided poor Mrs. Robinson, 
who fancied that to be a prince's mistress was to be loved for life. She had probably 
indulged in a consequent tone of exaction, not calculated to lengthen the dream. — 
Cleveland Row derives its igiroble name from the '* beautiful Airy," Barbara Yilliers, 
Duchess of Cleveland, so made by Charles the Second, whose mistress she became the 
first day of the *' Blessed Restoration," and whose mistress she continued to be 
(among others), during his whple reign, not by reason of her continued delightfulness, 
but of his Sacred Majesty's fear of her scolding and violence. She often put him in 
such a flustered state of mind that he could not conceal it at the council board. Her 
life was one selfish round of incontinence of every .sort, worthily closed by such a 
dropsy as destroyed all her beauty and rendered h'er a sight. She appears to have felt 
so little for other pqdple, that it provokes one to feel nothing for herself. 

Gilt Buttons. — Looking at the brilliant appearance of a gilt button, the 
substance of the gold which covers it is by no means obvious to us ; but, when it is 
proved that five grains of gold, worth 15d., will gild 144 buttons an inch in diameter, 
the amazing ductUity of the metal no longer surprises us, and we can easily credit that 
its thickness does not exceed more than Uie 214|600th part of an inch in the coarser 
branches of this mannfacture. 
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Matthew's and the Irishman-. —An Irish Surgeon named M., who kept a 
running horse, applied to him on one occasion for his opinion respecting a disputed 
race. " Now sur,'' commenced the gentleman, *' Mr. Matthews, as you say you un- 
derstand horse-racing, and so }0u do, I'll just thank you to give me a little bit of an 
opinion, the least taste in life of one. Now, you'll mind me, sur, my horse had won 
the first hate, well, sur, then he'dwon the second hatCj well — '* Why sir,'' said Matthews, 
** if he won both hates he won the race." *' Not at all, my dear fellow, not at all. 
You see he won the first hate, and then, somehow, my horse fell down, and then the 
horse (that's not himself but the other) came up " — ** And passed him I suppose," said 
Matthews. ** Not at all, sur; not at all ; you quite mistake the gist of the matter. 
Now, you see, my horse had lost the first hate** — " Won it you mean ; at least won 
it you said." '* Won it, of course I said won it ; that is, the other horse won it ; and 
the other horse, that is my horse, won the second hate^ when another, not himself, 
comes up, and tumbles down — but stop ! I'll demonstrate the subject occularly— 
Thei e — you'll keep your eye on that decanter ; now, mighty well ; now you'll re- 
member, that's my horse ; that is, I mane it's not my horse, its the other, and this 
cork — you observe this cork, this cork's my horse, and my horse, that is this cork, 
h^d won the first hate.** " Lost it, you said, sir, just now," groaned Matthews, 
rapidly approaching to a state of complete bewilderment. ** Lost it, sur, by no 
inanei« ; won it sur, I maintain (*pon my soul your friend there, that's grinning so, is a 
mighty bad specimen of an American), no sir, won it, I said; and now I want year 
opinion about the hate^ that is, not the hate, but the race, you know, not, that .is, 
the first Jiate, but the second hate, that would be the race when it was won." ** Why, 
really my dear sir," replied the referee, *• I don't precisely see the point npon which" 
— •* God bless you sur ! do ye pretind to understand horse-racing, and can't give a 
plain opinion upon a simple matter of hates ? Now, sur, I'll explain it once more. 
The stopper, you are aware, is my horse, but the other horse — that is the other vMtCn 
horse, &c., &c. And so poor M. went on for more than an hour, and no one could tell 
at last which horse it was that fell ; whether he won the first hate or lost it ; whether 
his horse was the decanter or the cork ; or what the point was upon which Mr. M., 
wanted an opinion. — Memoir of the liet^ Mr. Barham (Thomas Ingoldsby), 

The March of Improvement. — There are in Pittsburgh Pensylvania, atpresent, 
nine Daily Newspapers. Fifty years ago the f lace was a wilderness. 

Reason Why the Popes change their Names. — The reason of the Popes 
changing their names on their advancement to the Holy See, was, that they desired lo 
imitate St. Peter, who receivsd the name of Cephas (afterwards changed to Peter) 
from our Lord, instead of Simon, which he had before borne. The first pontiff who 
altered his name was Sergius the Second, in 884. He was before called Peter, but it 
is said, that, thinking it presumptuous to bear the same name as the Prince of 
Apostles, he abandoned it for that of Sergius. Roman Catholics assume a new name 
at baptism, and sometimes at confirmation, and also when they enter into a religious 
state; partly to express their obligation of becoming new men, and partly to place 
themselves under the special patronage of certain saints whose lives they propose for 
example and imitation. — Butler* s Lives of the Saints. 

Hints to all Railway Travelers. — Pack up your luggage in such order that 
you can readily carry with you the small matters you may want on your journey, or 
immediately on your arrival ; let the rest be put in such trunks, cases, boxes, or other 
packages as will either effectually protect it, or show at first sight that it mnst be 
handled carefully ; remembering that at railway stations a great deal of business must 
be done in a little time, and, therefore, luggage, which seems able to bear it, sometimes 
gets rough usuage. 

Let your name and designation appear legibly on your luggage ; and if you wish 
to be safe against all chances of loss, put your name and address also inside of each 
package. Picture to yourself, your trunk lying on the road, left in the comer 
of an office, or sent out to a wrong direction, and imagine what you would then wish 
should be on it or in it, that it might be correctly and speedily sent to you. What 
you would then wish you had done, do before you start. Let the label be of a strons 
material, and firmly attached to the package. 

Be at the station some minutes before the time ; if you do not resolve to he w, 
expect to see the train on its way without you. 
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Get 'your ticket (by paying your fare), and be careful to understand exactly how 
far that ticket frees you. On some railways you keep that ticket to the end of your 
journey ; on others you are called for it at starting. In either case be ready with it, 
remember that if you cannot produce it, you may be called upon to pay your fare 

again. 

See where your luggage is placed on the carriage, and pefer that it should be on 
that in which you are to be seated, if practicable ; see also that the company's ticket 
or luggage number be afi&xed to each package, or you may be called upon to pay the 
carriage of it. 

Expect to pay for the carriage of all your luggage above 561bs. weight. 

Take the best care you can to prevent the necessity of your leaving the carriage 
before you reach the refreshment station at the end of your journey. 

Take your seat as soon as you have make all necessary arrangements ; you may 
have with you a carpet bag, hat box, or other luggage, if it be not to bulky as to 
annoy your fellow passengers. 

Do not open the carriage doors yourself ; and do not at any station, except those 
where refreshments are provided, attempt to leave the carriage for any reason what- 
ever, without the knowledge of the conductor, lest you be injured by some accident, or 
left behind. , 

Neither smoking nor dogs are allowed in the carriages ; the latter are conveyed 
under proper arrangements, and at a small charge, which may easily be learned at 
each station. 

Female attendants will be found at each terminus, and at the refreshment station, 
to wait on ladies and children. 

Children under ten years of age are conveyed at half price ; only infants unable to 
walk are carried without charge. 

Invalids and decrepid persons commonly receive very considerable attention from 
the persons employed at the stations on the line ; but they must calculate on none 
which would materially interfere with the general working of the establishment, except 
they have expressly applied for and been assured of it beforehand. 

Carriages of various kinds, special and public, suitable to the different localities, 
will be found at both termini, and at nearly all the stations. 

On change of carriage, leaving the train, be careful to see what becomes of your 
luggage. 

Each person employed on the line has a distinguishing number on the collar of 
his coat ; if you have any complaint to make, write to the secretary, designating the 
offextder by his number. 

Railway servants are enjoined to the observance of civility and attention to all 
passengers, and they usually fulfil these duties very cheerfully when treated with com- 
mon propriety. They are forbidden to receive any fee or gratuity. 

The Human I^eth. — This beautifhl organ not only forms the main point in 
our personal appearance, but is also chiefly the instrument to cause perfect articula- 
tion, so as to give a distinct sound and utterance to our vocal expressions ; it is the 
masticating apparatus, or grinding-mill, for our food and nourishment, and without 
the functions of it, we should be most miserably situated in respect to preparing our 
food previous to its being sent to the stomach for nutrition. A perfect, healthy set 
of teeth is the sure indication of youth, health, and vigour ; the means of a clear and 
audible delivery of speech — the cause of an even and gradual digestion— necessary to our 
health — and last, not least, one of the most prominent and striking features in the beauty 
of the human countenance ; for no matter whom, be the figure ever so graceful, the body 
all symmetry, the cheeks tinted like . the rose, the eyes sparkling with intellectual 
lustre, the hair in locks of gold or raven black ringlets on the alabaster neck of female 
beauty — if all this exist, and to the mouth be wanting its pearly row of teeth, we 
shrink with repugnance, and pity the being whom a few moments before we were 
gazing on with delight. And yet, convinced and aware of the absolute necessity of 
those indispensable auxiliaries, is not the unpardonable neglect surprising, which so 
many individuals of both sexes are guilty of bestowing on this most important and 
beautifully constructed organ ; particularly when all have it greatly in their pDwer, with 
a little attention and care, to have, if not beautiful, at least clean and somewhat 
more regular teeth, by avoiding disease and a train of unpleasant attendant conse- 
VoL. 9.— No. 8.— E. 
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qaences ? Scarcely is there a house containiiig a nmnher of inmates, where either 
neglect, immoderate use of animal food, or frequent resort to quack medicines, most 
of them containing great ahundance of calomel, has not caused to most of them, if 
not to all, despoliation in the mouth, gums, or teeth ; fetid breath or spungy gams, 
which when touched begin to bleed, if not to emit matter ; the teeth loose in their 
sockets, loaded with offensiTe concretions of tartar, and if not totally lost, most of 
them decayed ; showing their sooty or coal-black rottenness every time the moatb is 
opened. What an unpardonable neglect ! Individuals, perhaps in every other 
respect cleanly in their persons, to be ttms careless in their mouths. Yet all tiasmj 
be remedied, and properly put right again, by applying to a skilful dentist, who will 
in a short time give ease and comfort to the sufferer. — De Loudens Lecture ontif 
Teeii. 



^xtnttitatiom. 

June 18th, 1847, a beautiful carved and pierced silver Ink Stand, valued Bt thirteen guineas, 
to Dr. Scorcsb> , by the Bradford district. aThe presentation took place iu the presence of aboat 
six hundred persons. The Ink Stand' bears the following: inscription : — " Presented to Brother 
William Scoresby, D. D. F. R. 8. (late vicar of Bradford), by the members of the Bradford district 
of I. Q. O. F. (M. v.) in affectionate acknowledg^nent of the many kind services rendered to the 
Order during his residence amongst them.**— July 5th, 1847, a purse of g:old to P. P. G. M. Thomas 
Wrigley, by the m mbers of the Salford district, us a token of esteem, and in consideration of his 
valuib'R services to the district. The presentation ^as made by P. G. M. John Dickinson, in a 
most appropriate and feeling style, and many of the principal officers of the Order, and the 
Manchester and Salford D^.^tricts were prbsuu., on the occasion. — June 26th, 1847, a Silver Cnp, 
to P. P. G. M. Johi* Hill, by the Ludlow district. The Cup bore the following- inscription:— 
*• Presented to P. P. G. M. John Hill, by the Ludlow district of Odd Fellows, M. U. in testimony 
of their jespect for him a<« a man, and estimation of hio exertions in the cause of the Order. 
Ludlow, 2flth June, 1847."— AngUF< iTth, 1847, a Gold Watch, Gold Guard, and Pencil Case, 
to P. P. G. M. Willidm Aitkcn, by ti.v Ashto.i-Untler.Lyne district. On the Watch was engraved 
the follo\\ing inscription . — " Presented to P. Pro. G. M., William Aitken, by the members of the 
I. O. of O. F. Ashton- Under- Lyne district, M. U., as a token of esteem, for services rendered to 
the district and Order. Aui{:ust 17, 1847." The presentation was made byCharles Hinoley, Esq. M.P., 
who Bpuke in the highest tenuis ol Mr. Aitken as a man and an Odd Fellow, and stated tiiat he 
had travelled 150 miles to be present on the occasion. Amongst the company were the G. M., 
and the C. S. of the Order, nine of the directors, several past officers of the Order, and a numoer 
of past and present officers from other districts, who had assembled in honour of the presenta- 
tion, and to testify to Mr. Aitken, their estimation of his character as a friend and brother.— 
April 5th, 1847. by the Nelson Lodf^c No. 881, Nottingham district, a handsome Rosewood Writing 
Desk, to P. G. Edwin Elliott, per. sec. 

February 3rd, 1847, P. Prov. C. S. William Hawley, of the Grassington district, to Mis5 
Rachael Woodrup, of Moorhouse, near MiddlesmOor.— May 20th, 1847, at the parish church oi 
Aberystruth, by the Rev. L. T. Lewis, Mr. Herbert Williams, of the loyal Friendship Lodge, 
(Lantillio Crossenny), and grand master of the Kentchurch district, to Miss Eliza Edwards oi 
Lanvapley. 

June 1847, P> G. Nathaniel Knowles, of the Wellington Lodge, Manchester District.^Brother 
George Dodds, of the Prince of Wales Lodge, Mitcham District. 
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